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PREFACE. 


More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  series  of  articles  on  the  librariefi  of  Cincinnati,  the 
writer  liad  occasion  tu  gliincc  through  a  good  many  books 
of  weatern  origin,  and  to  examine  Hies  of  the  earliest 
newspapers  and  magazines  issued  in  the  Central  States. 
This  incidental  rummage  through  the  alcoves  of  a  dozen 
dusty  libraries  led  to  further  inyestigation,  and  awakened 
4!uriosity  to  study  the  intellectual  agencies  which  created 
the  first  literary  institutions  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Various 
items  of  information  concerning  local  writers  niui  writ- 
ings, from  print  and  manuscript,  and  from  the  stored 
memory  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  general  subject^ 
furnished  a  stock  of  material  which  seemed  worth  pre- 
serving. A  certain  historical  value  attaches  to  memoranda 
derived  from  interviews  with  literary  veterans  whose  minds 
are  rich  in  authentic  reminiscences  of 

"The  days  when  we  were  pioneers." 

r 

Data  olitained  from  the  sources  mentioned  supplied  the 
substance  of  a  cournc  of  lectures  on  Western  Poets  and 
Poetry,  delivered  in  College  Hall,  Cincinnati,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1881,  and  afforded  topics  for  occasional  contribu* 
tions  to  the  Commercial  Gazette,  the  ACagazine  of  Western 
History,  and  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archieological  Quar- 
terly, in  the  years  188f>-7.  Portions  of  the  lectures  and 
published  sketches  alluded  to  are  reproduced  in  this  vol- 
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ume,  in  revised  fonn,  and  with  mueh  additianal  matter, 
never  before  in  print. 
The  disenrsive,  and  even  desultory  character  of  the 

present  book — its  defects  as  to  arrangement,  proportion, 
and  unity,  will  be  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  jiot  forc-plauned,  not  a  regularly  de- 
veloped essay  or  treatise,  but  a  repository  of  accumtilated 
notes.  To  condense,  classify,  and  connect  the  gathered 
fragments,  and  to  dispose  all  under  not  unsuitable  head- 
ings, so  as  to  produce  a  convenient  reference  book,  has 
been  the  unambitious  endeavor  of  the  author.  It  was  at 
the  urgent  advice  of  several  gentlemen  prominent  in  let- 
ters, and  interested  in  preserving  for  historical  and  literary 
purposes  such  ana  as  these  pages  record,  that  the  decis* 
ion  was  made  to  put  forth,  in  book  form,  the  chapters 
here  collected  under  the  title  Beginnings  of  Literary  Cul-> 
tnre  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Though  not  confined  strictly  to  the  history  of  begin- 
dings,  this  imperfect  survey  of  the  cultural  elemeiits  of 
early  western  society  is  concerned,  in  the  main,  with  per- 
sons and  events  belonging  to  the  period  closed  by  the 
Civil  War.  As  a  rule,  the  biographical  parts  of  the  nar* 
rative  relate  to  the  dead;  but  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
case  of  many  noted  men  and  women,  yet  living,  who 
achieved  reputation  before  the  year  1860.  Brief  mention 
of  numerous  living  writers  will  be  found,  usually  in  foot- 
notes, in  the  chapter  on  Early  Periodical  Literature,  which 
deals  with  years  quite  recent. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  missed  from  the  index  names 
that  should  have  appeared,  but  no  invidious  discrimina- 
tion is  intended.  The  contents  of  this  volume,  far  from 
exhausting  the  subjects  discussed,  are  merely  suggestive. 
These  gleanings  show  only  specimen  sheaves,  not  a  corn- 
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plete  harvi>:^t.  The  collector  gathered  moat  of  his  mate- 
rial from  the  sources  nearest  at  hand,  not  liaving  had 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  examine,  with  equal  (  are,  all 
parts  of  the  wide  field  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  book. 
Whatever  is  wanting  to  complete  it,  this  contribution  to 
the  hiatory  of  early  cnlture  in  the  Ohio  conn  try  is  offered 
as  a  report  of  progress. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  a  number  of  ludies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who,  in  several  ways,  have  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book.  Special  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
Col.  Beuben  T.  Barrett,  of  Louisville,  £y.,  for  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  literary  matters  in  Kentucky ;  to 
Mr*  Henry  Cauthom,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  who  contributed 
an  entire  chapter  on  the  literary  beginnings  of  Indiana ; 
to  William  I).  Gallagher,  whose  cyclopediac  knowletlge  of 
western  writers  extends  over  a  jieriod  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century ;  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Steele,  of  Dayton,  O.,  in 
whom  courtesy  and  public  spirit  unite  to  help  every  good 
cause ;  and  to  Mr.  Bobert  Clarke,  of  Cincinnati,  without 
whose  cordial  feeling  toward  ventures  of  the  kind,  this 
volume  would  not  have  been  issued.  Thanks  are  due, 
also,  for  the  loan  of  books  and  manuscripts,  or  for  letters 
of  information,  or  other  polite  favor  relatini:::  to  this  pub- 
lication, to  Mr.  A.  C.  Quisenberry,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Hon. 
Harvey  Rice,  Cleveland,  0.;  Hon.  Horace  P.  liiddle,  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Coggeshall,  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Meline,  Cincinnati ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Foots,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Swiggert,  Morrow,  0.;  Mrs.  Alice  W. 
Brotherton,  Cincinnati;  Hon.  Chas.  D.  Drake,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Hon.  A.  H.  McGuffey,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson  Hall,  Ciuciunati ;  Mrs,  Josephine  Foster,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
Nathan  Baker  and  family,  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  Emerson  Ben- 
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nott,  Philadelphia;  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston ; 
Rev.  R.  VT.  Alger,  Boston  ;  E.  C.  Z.  Jadson,  New  York ; 

Mr.  L.  A.  ffiiie,  Lovcluiui,  ().;  iioii.  AVni.  Henry  Smith, 
New  York;  l^rof.  Wm.  G.  AVilliaiiiB,  Ciuciiiiiati ;  Dr.  Ly- 
mau  0.  Draper,  Madifion,  Wis.;  Hon.  Benj.  S.  Parker,  New 
Castle,  Ind.;  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bernstein,  Cindnnati;  Mr.  C.  T.  Wehber,  Cincinnati; 
Hon.  D.  Thew  Wright,  Gncinnati ;  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dann, 
IndianapoliB,  Ind.;  Mr.  R.  G.  Lewie,  Chillicothe,  O.;  Mr. 
Drew  Sweet,  Waynenville,  O.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Dana, 
Ind.;  Dr.  .John  Clark  Kidpatb,  (jireencastle,  Ind.;  Mr.  I. 
H.  Julian,  ban  Marcos,  Texas ;  Mr.  Alexander  Hill,  Cin- 
<»nnati;  Hon.  Will  Cumback,  Qreencastle,  Ind.;  and  Mies 
Harriet  Edith  Venable,  Cincinnati.  Every  convenience 
in  library  privileges  was  obligingly  afforded  the  writer, 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library ; 
Mr.  .Tohu  M.  Newton,  of  the  Young  MenV  Mercantile 
Library;  Mr.  R.  E.  Champion,  of  the  Oliio  Mechanics' 
Institute ;  and  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Ohio  liistorical  aud 
Philosophical  Society. 

CinciNNATi,  May  18, 1891. 
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Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 


CHAPITER  I.  — 

SOME  EARLY  TRAVELEltS  AND  AXf^Ai:!^.-*  V:'-.: 

In  a  letter  to  R.  W.  Emerson,  dated  July  8, 1851,  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote  as  follows:  I  lately  read  a  small  old  brown 
French  duodecimo,  which  I  mean  to  send  yon  hy  the  first 
chance  there  is.  The  writer  is  Capitaine  Bossu  :^  the  pro- 
duction, a  Journal  of  his  experiences  in  '  La  Louisiana,' 
'  Oyo '  (Ohio),  and  those  regions,  which  looks  very  genuine, 
and  has  a  strange  interest  to  me,  like  some  fractional  Odys- 
sey or  letter.  Only  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Mississippi 
has  changed  as  never  valley  did :  in  1751,  older  and  stranger, 
looked  at  from  its  present  date,  than  Balbec  or  Nineveh ! 
Say  what  we  will,  Jonathan  is  doing  miracles  (of  a  sort) 
under  the  sun  in  these  times  now  passing.  Bo  you  know 
Bartram  s  -  T rands  ?  This  is  of  the  Seventies  (1770)  or  bo  ; 
'treats  of  Florida  chiefly,  has  a  wondrous  kind  of  flounder- 
ing eloquence  in  it ;  and  has  also  grown  immeasurably  old. 
All  American  libraries  ought  to  provide  themselves  with 
that  kind  of  book;  and  keep  them  as  a  kind  of  future 
biblical  article." 


*  Nouveauz  Voyages  aux  Indes  Uccidentalefl,  Contenant  une  Uektion 
des  diflbvmts  peupleA  qui  bSUtent  les  environs  dn  giande  fleave  SUnt 
Louii,  sppelM  vnlgairement  le  Hisrisaippi;  levr  Religion;  leur  Gonv- 
ernement;  letm  Ooerres,  leiir  Oommerce.  Fur  If.  Bossn,  Amsterdsm, 

17H8. 

'  Traveb  througti  North  aud  5outh  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida,  the  Cherokee  Goantry,  the  Extensive  Territories  of  the  Miiac30> 
;^'u1^*  s,  or  Creelc  Gonfedetacy,  and  the  Country  of  the  Choctawa.  ^ 
WiUiam  Bortram.  Plates.  8vo.  London,  1792. 
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Writing  ft  month  later  to  the  same  appreciative  corre< 
spondenty  the  great  Scotchman  aaid:  **A1ong  with  the 
sheets  [of  the  life  of  Sterling]  was  a  poor  little  French  book 
for  70U — ^Book  of  a  poor  Naval  Mississippi  Frenchman,  one 
'  Bossu/  I  think ;  written  onlj  a  century  ago,  yet  which 
already  seemed  old  as  the  Pyramids  in  reference  to  those 
strange,  fast-growing  countries.   I  read  it  as  a  kind  of  de- 
faced romance;  very  thin  and  lean,  but  all  true,  and  very 
*;  *  /  macy'dciu^  '-aS  such/'   The  books  thus  strikiiiiirly  character- 
...  ,'  '}^t^Ay  Q&nyJ^.  represent  a  species  of  writings  constituting 
*''\:i':yAi  lQery«3fi^ndj^tion  of  western  literature. 

The  archives  of  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  are  rich 
in  records  of  discovery,  exploration,  adventure,  and  early 
scientific  observation.  The  Jonrnals  and  memoranda  of 
those  who,  from  sight  or  hearsay,  gave  report  of  the  In- 
dian country  before  it  was  reclaimed  for  the  uses  of  civil- 
ization, show,  as  it  were»  the  dark  theater  of  history,  ere 
yet  the  curtain  had  risen  on  the  great  play  of  State-making. 
How  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  fall  upon  the 
mind's  ear,  the  relations  of  Marquette  and  the  other  orig- 
inal explorers  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  When  we 
read  the  strange  travels  of  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  or  En- 
gliBhmnn,  in  old  Florida  or  Louisiana,  in  the  years  of  the 
rivalry  of  Europe's  leading  nations  for  supremacy  in  the 
New  World,  we  seem  to  realize  the  heginning  of  tlio  be- 
ginnings. We  stand  on  prehistoric  ground,  and  Avait  the 
genesis?  of  a  people.  We  see  the  red-tribes  begin  to  re- 
treat westward,  fiLrhtirig  as  they  yield;  and  we  behold  the 
slow  foiiii iii^-in,  from  east,  atid  south,  and  north,  of  the 
hunter,  the  chopper,  the  trader,  the  maker  of  farm  and 
town.  In  dingy-paged  volumes  of  old  liooks  wo  learn 
wliat  manner  of  tiuti  and  womcMv  were  those  w^ho  tlret 
set  foot  in  the  wesu  rn  forest,  and  dared  the  bloody  game 
of  Lifo-or-I)eath  with  the  savagef. 

The  beginnings  of  culture  in  the  west  were  dependent 
on  wbut  wasi  said  about  the  country  and  the  settlers. 
Many  of  the  first  books  relatiTic:  to  the  frontier  were  writ- 
ten by  outsiders,  sojourners,  \vJu*>e  motive  was  to  tell  the 
Old  World  what  the  New  was  like.    These  books  iuflu- 
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eticetl  migration,  and  made  no  j^liirht  iniprcHsioii  on  the 
minds  of  the  pioneers.  Narrutivcr'  of  travel,  and  Rketches 
i)i  backwoods'  trial  and  adventure,  naturally  becnnie  the 
favorite  readinjLT  mutter  of  the  log-cabin.  The  cliuiacter 
of  the  fuiuiliert  tliiit  liad  arone  west  to  grow  up  with  the 
country,  wa^  shapcMl  by  tliis  kin<l  of  prhnitive  literature. 

As  settlement  [jroceeded,  and  society  became  organized, 
the  settlers  themselves  took  occasion  to  employ  the  goose- 
quill,  in  the  way  of  chronicle  and  de-scription,  and  thus 
arose  a  rude  indigenous  literature.  The  writers  were 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  adopted  backwoods,  and 
wrote  with  provincial  zeal.  The  opinions  of  foreign 
travelers  came  to  be  qmie  generally  read  and  discusged; 
especially  the  reports  of  the  more  critical  tourists.  The 
Qncomplimentary  account  of  the  American  common  peo- 
ple»  as  rendered  by  such  writers  as  Wald,  Ashe,  and  Basil 
Hall,  though  very  disagreeable  to  such  as  were  satirized  in 
the  harsh  pages^  formed  what  a  distinguished  editor  calls 
**  Diiglity  interesting  reading,"  and  no  doubt  had  a  whole- 
some effect,  as  did  afterward  the  bitter  medicines  adminis- 
tered by  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Marryatt,  and  Charles 
Dickens.  Of  more  importance  than  such  books  of  general 
travel  are  numerous  carefully  prepared  journals  of  sci- 
entific character,  giving  in  a  most  delightful  style  observa- 
tions on  the  archaeology  and  natural  history  of  the  new 
regions.  Bartram's  Travels,"  the  ^'floanderins:  elo- 
quence" of  which  so  impressed  Carlyle,  belongs  to  the 
scientific  department  of  our  ancient  literature.  The 
Bartrams,  John,  born  1701,  and  William,  born  in  1789, 
were  Pennsylvania ns,  and  both  eminent  in  botany.  The 
**  Travels "  of  William  Bartram  was  first  published  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1791.  Coleridge  honored  it  with  his 
praise,  calling  it    a  work  of  high  merit  every  way." 

Travels,  anticipating  by  nearly  a  century  those  of 
Bossu,  were  undertaken  by  his  countrymen,  the  French 
explorers  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth century.  Who  that  has  read  can  ever  forget 
the  vivid  and  intensely  dramatic  "  relations"  of  those  de- 
Toted  actors  in  the  romantic  drama  of  discovery  and  con- 
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quest:  Marquette,  Allouez,  Membre,  Hennepin,  Anastase 
Doiiajy  Oavelier,  St.  Cosmc,  LeSueur,  Qravler,and  Guignas, 
covering  a  period  ot*  lifty-tive  years,  from  1673  to  1728. 
The«e  heroic  Jesuits  tell  the  simple^  but  absorbing,  story 
of  a  half  century's  endeavor  to  learn  the  mystery  of  the 
mighty  .Mi^^sissippi,  and  the  shifting  nations"  that  dwelt 
aloiin;  its  shores.  As  one  pursues  the  marveloas  con- 
tinued  tale,  more  strange  than  fiction,  he  floats  along  un- 
known  waters  in  a  bark  canoe;  eees  the  herded  bufialoes 
feeding  on  the  shore ;  meets  thronging  savages  in  lodge 
or  \\ ild-w Odds,  and  smokes  the  calumet  of  peace;  yisits 
rude  temples  of  the  sun-god;  joins  with  the  gentle 
messengers  of  a  new  religion  as  they  erect  the  cross  of 
Christ  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest  and  sing  the  holy  mass 
to  the  naked  chiefs  who  wonder  the  more  the  less  they 
comprehend,  Tlui  lahors  of  the  indefatigahlo  John  Qil- 
mary  »Shea'  have  put  within  every  readors  reach  the 
compU'te  jserics  of  nari-utivcs  in  clear  translation,  giving 
the  Kreiu-li  accounts  of  the  disrovcry  and  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  early  voyai^es  up  and  <lown  that  mag- 
nificent stream.  These  "illations"  draw  a  sort  ot'irrciru- 
lar  line  of  uncertain  liistory  along  tlio  n-gion  of  tlie  (ireat 
Lakes,  down  the  Missicsiiipi,  and  out  through  the  G  i If 
of  Mexico.  The  early  royageHis  kept  close  to  the  water- 
courses. They  hud  acijuaintance  with  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Illinois,  and  some  other  affluents  of  the  Missiissippi,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  their  knowledge  of  tlic  tributaries  of 
the  great  stream  was  conlincd  to  what  they  could  see  in 
passing  the  mouths  of  the  inliowing  rivers,  or  what  they 
could  learn  by  intpiiry  of  the  Indians.  Hiit  the  time  was 
soon  to  come  when,  ascending  the  Ohio,  and  every  other 
stream  that  iinds  its  way  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  the 

*  IKsooveiy  ftnd  Exploration  of  the  MuBiasippi  Valley.  With  Ihe ' 

Original  NarrativcH  of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Mrmbri-,  lleniicj.in,  and 
Aua£taae  Dooay.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea.  8vo.  pp.  268.  New  York, 

1852. 

I'iarly  Voyagtb  up  and  down  the  Miwiesippi,  by  Chevalier,  St.  Cosine, 
Le  Suear,  Gravier,  and  Goijpua.  With  Intiodttction,  Notes,  and  an  In- 
dex. By  John  Gilmary  Shea.  4to.  pp.  191.  Albany,  1861. 
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French  canoe  should  penetrate  the  mjstery  of  the  inland, 
and  bring  back  authentic  information  of  what  the  Indian, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Saxon  were  doing  or  planning  in  the 
region  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Lakes,  between  the 
Miseissippi  and  the  Appalachians.  French  settlenienta 
were  soon  to  be  made  in  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
and  Gaul  was  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the 
first  English  settlements  were  made  at  the  bead-waters 
of  la  belle  riviere.  What  La  Sallo  may  have  said  OP 
thought  of  the  **Fair  River,"  which  be  discovered  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  is  left  to  coiOecture.  But 
we  possess  definite  information  concerning  the  improf^sions 
of  many  explorer^  who  spied  out  the  Ohio  and  its  basin 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Christopher  Gist,  agent  and 
surveyor  for  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia,  made  a 
venturesome  trip  to  the  West  in  the  year  1760-1.  From 
his  Routhorn  home,  on  the  Yadkin,  this  wood-wise  scout 
and  slii-L'wd  render  of  Intli:in  cliaractcr  wended  his  way  to 
Logstown,  ail  Imliaii  vilhiLre  on  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  be- 
low the  fork  of  the  Allegheny  ami  Mononirahela,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence,  in  company  with  George  Croghan,'  of 
Pennsylvania,  m  ross  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio.  The 
explorers  exanjiiie<l  and  admiriMl  portions  of  the  ridi 
•  valleys  of  the  Muskiiifj^nni,  the  Scioto,  and  the  Mianiis. 

"First  of  white  men  on  record,"  says  IJuneroft,  "they 
saw  that  the  land  beyond  tiie  JScioto,  exet  pt  tlie  iirst 
twenty  miles,  is  rich  and  level,  bcariFig  walnut  trcch  of 
huge  size,  the  maple,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  ash  ;  full  of 
little  streams  and  rivulets;  varie<rated  by  Ijuantifnl  natural 
prairies,  covered  with  wild  rye,  blue  gra?>s,  and  white 
clover.  Turkeys  ahounded,  and  deer,  and  elks,  and  most 
sorts  of  game;  of  bnlfaloes,  thirty  or  forty  vvere  fretjuently 
seen  feeding  in  one  meadow.  '     The  Indian  town  of 

■  JoiinuU  of  Colonel  George  Croghan,  who  was  ient,  after  the  Peace  of 
1763,  by  the  government  to  exiilort'  the  Country  a^ljiiccnt  to  the  Ohio 
River,  and  to  eonriliate  tlic  Indian  Nationm  who  had  hitherto  acteii  with 
the  French,   Small  4to,  pp.  ■SS.   Burliogtou,  N.  J, 
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Piqua,  on  the  Big  Miami,  had  a  population  of  about  four 
hundred  faniiHes,  From  Piqua,  Gist  took  his  departure, 
alone,  at  the  begiiining  of  March,  1751,  and  passed  sontli- 
ward  through  the  grassy  valleys  of  the  Miamis,  in  which 
wild  herds  grazed;  and, reaching  the  Ohio, followed  dowa 
that  stream  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Falls.  As  the 
old  sea-captain,  Othere,  is  said  to  liavo  carried  with  him, 
from  the  North  Cape,  a  walrus-tooth,  to  show  King  Alfred, 
in  vorificutioii  of  his  discovery,  so  Christopher  Gist  took 
with  him  from  Tvcutiu  ky  the  tooth  of  a  mammoth,  to 
astonish  his  Virgiuia  empioyera  with  u  specimen  curiosity 
of  the  Wcft. 

The  iiuine  of  Gist  is  ininiortalized  bv  its  intimate  asso- 
ciatioii  witli  that  of  Washington,  whose  guide  and  comrade 
he  was  on  the  inoniorjible  expedition'  Hcnt  l)y  (Jovernor 
Dinwiddie  toFort«  Venango  and  Le  Boeuf,  in  the  year  1753. 
The  journal  of  Major  George  Washington,  givijig  in  crude 
but  clear  Knglish,  the  official  report  of  his  forty-Beven  days' 
doings,  from  tiie  time  he  set  out  from  Williamshurgh  to  his 
return  thitlieiv,  detailing  the  particulars  of  hi8  intei-views 
with  the  French  officers  in  reunsvlvania,  is  one  of  the 
rarciit  and  most  interesting  hits  of  Americana.  The  diary 
proper  contains  only  twent}'  pages,  ordinary  octavo  size, 
but  every  word  tells.  Surely  thii,  little  hook,  the  first 
fruits  of  Washington's  pen,  pr(»(lnced  when  tlie  hero  was 
but  a  youth,  deserves  to  be  kept  as  a  "  kind  of  biblical 
article."  The  Robinson  Crusoe-like  adventures  wliicli  it 
relates,  of  the  Virgiuia  Major  and  his  man  Friday,  Mr. 
Gist,  ought  to  render  the  story  a  boy-classic.  Tied  up 
in  their  "  match  coats,"  with  gun  in  hand  and  pack  on 
shoulders,  the  two  men  tread  the  dangerous  woods ;  they 
pass  ^  the  mardering>town  Washington  is  shot  at  by  an 
Indian  who  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  in  order  to  cross  the  freez- 
ing Allegheny,  they  sot  about  making  a  raft,  '*  with  but  one 

*  The  .lorirnal  of  Major  George  Washington,  Bent  by  Hon.  Robert  Din- 
wiflHio  to  till'  ('oimniuiilnnt  of  tho  Frcn<;h  Forceft  on  Ohio.  Ti>  whirh  are 
added  the  Governor  s  I^'tter,  and  a  Translation  of  tiie  French  Olticer'a 
answer.  Svu.  pp.  32.  >lap.  WilHamaburgh,  printed.  Loudon,  reprinted 
1754. 
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poor  hiitchet;'  ami  the  task  requires  a  whole  (hiy's^  work: 
they  finally  launch  the  raft,  but  are  "  Jannned  in  tlio  ice  " 
in  a  most  dniig-crons  manner,  aful  they  expect  to  jierish. 
"I  put  out  my  settinLT  Pole  to  try  to  stoj)  the  Kaft,  that 
the  lee  i7i!i,^lit  jkips  by:  wlien  the  Kajiidity  of  the  Stream 
threw  it  with  -o  much  violence  aiiMiiist  tlie  Pole,  that  it 
jerked  me  out  into  ten  fert  of  Water;  But  I  fortunately 
saved  myself  by  eatching  hold  of  one  of  the  Raft  Logs." 

The  iiicidentul  visit  of  Washington  to  llie  itorder  of  white 
settlement,  on  the  eve  of  tlie  great  contest  of  the  English 
with  tlie  French  and  Indiauis,  marks  tlie  commencement 
of  miL:;hty  chaiiij^es.  Imagination  pictures  the  resolute 
young  American,  who  was  to  become  the  Father  of  his 
Countrv,  as,  bestridinir  his  \'iririniu  t?teed.  he  surveyed  the 
land  at  the  coniUieiice  of  the  Allegheny  and  Mouongahela. 
rivers,  building  a  fort,  and  perhup.s  a  city,  in  his  mind. 
**  I  s]»cnt  ."^ome  time."  he  wrote,"  in  viewing  the  River, and 
the  Laud  in  the  Fork:  whicli  I  think  extremely  well  sit- 
uated for  a  Fort."  Might  not  a  sculptor  make  something 
striking  of  that? — Young  Washington,  on  Jiurseback,  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  looking  westward  ! 

Ou  the  second  of  January,  1754,  Washington,  then  at 
Frazier's  settlement  on  the  Mononguhcla,  saw  "seven- 
teen horses  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  Fort  at 
the  Forks  of  Ohio,"  and  the  day  after,  '^some  families 
going  out  to  settle."  Those  families  going  west  to  settle 
were  of  the  pioneer  van.  The  Saxon  foot  had  begun  its 
tramp  into  the  backwoods. 

Boone  made  his  first  exploration  in  Kentucky  in  1769 ; 
and  white  settlements  were  established  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
year  1784,  thirty  thousand  people  moved  into  Kentucky. 
In  that  same  year,  and  as  if  born  of  the  impulse  of  the 
active  ti<ne,  came  into  existence  the  first  historical  sketch 
of  Kentucky. 

Seven  years  before  the  publication  of  Hariram's  Travels, 
there  was  issued  from  the  press  Filson^s  Kentucky,*'  a 
Volume  which  has  now  become  such  a  rare  curiosity  that 
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I  here  traacriLe  the  complete  title.  "  The  Discovery,  Set-  . 
tlement,  and  L'reBcnt  State  of  Keutucky;  and  an  Essay 
towards  the  Topograplsy  :nid  Natural  History  of  that  Im- 
portant Coantry;  by  J  'li  i  I'ilson.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  containing:  1.  'i'he  Adventures  of  Col.  Daniel 
Boone,  one  of  the  First  Settlers,  comprehending  cverv  im- 
portant Occurrence  in  the  Political  History  of  that  Province. 
II.  The  Minutes  of  the  Piankashaw  Council,  hold  at  Post  St. 
Vincent's,  April  15,1784.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Indian 
Nations  inliabitini,''  within  the  Limiti?  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States:  tlf  ir  Manners  and  Customs;  and  Jietiections  on 
their  Orit^in.  IV.  The  Stages  and  Distances  between 
Phiiadeliiliia  and  the  Falls  of  Ohio ;  from  ]*ittsburg  to 
Pensacola,  and  several  other  Places.  The  whole  illus- 
trated by  a  new  and  accurate  Map  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Country  adjoininiz;.  drawn  from  actual  surveys.  Wilnung- 
ton,  printed  by  John  Adams,  1784." 

Very  few  cojiies  of  Filson's  book  and  map  are  in  exist- 
ence, and  a  single  copy  of  the  work  lias  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Next  to  noth- 
ing liad  been  published,  or  was  generally  known  about 
FiUon,  until  quite  recently,  when  Colonel  U.  T.  Durrett' 
gathered  together  the  scanty  nu  inorials  of  the  romantic 
pioneer,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  in  a  small  volume* 
put  forth  by  the  Filson  Club,  Louisville.  From  this  vol- 
ume (which  (ontiii;-  ;i  wi-ird  .luil  shadowy  portrait  of  John 
Filson)  we  Icam  that  he  was  l»urn  near  the  Brandy  wine, 
Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1747,  and  that  he  came  to 
Kentucky,  probably  in  1783,  being,  then,  perhaps,  thirty- 
Bix  years  old.    Ho  formed  the  acquaintance  of,  and  col- 


'  Ktiuben  Thomas  Durrett,  lawyer,  editor,  and  author,  born  in  Ileniy 
ooanty,  KeDtucky,  January  22,  1824,  founder  of  tho  Filson  Club,  Uvea 

in  I^uiHvillf.  He  po«8onseH  the  fiiu-st  liistnritfil  lihniry  it)  Kt^ntiicky. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tril)un«'  <l(  >(  i  ihr'S  Cnloni  i  iMirrett  tw 
a  "tall,  white-bearded,  blue-eyed  man,  with  ti»e  head  oi  lyongfellow 
and  the  manneni  of  Sir  Roger  de  Goverly." 

*  John  Filaon,  the  First  HiaUnian  of  Kentucky.  An  Account  of  Ilia 
Life  and  Writiiip^<,  principally  from  Original  S<»urceK,  Prepared  for  the 
Filaon  Club,  by  Xieuben  T.  Durrctt.  lA>ui«viUe  and  Ciucinnati,  ^ 
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leeted  infarmatioD  from,  Daniel  Boone,  Levi  Todd,  James 
Harrod,  Christopher  Greenup,  John  Cowen,  William  Ken- 
nedy, and  other  pioneers.  The  adventures  of  Boone  were 
related  by  that  hero  directly  to  the  enterprising  school- 
master, speculator,  and  verse-maker,  Filson,  who  pub- 
lished them,  and  who  is  therefore  not  only  the  first  his- 
torian of  Kentucky^  but  the  original  biographer  of  the 
typical  Lackswoodsman  of  literature.  The  narrative  of 
Filson  furnished  the  basis  of  Bryan's  "  Mountain  Muse," 
one  of  the  early  attempts  to  put  Western  scenery  and 
pioneer  romance  into  verae.  Having  prepared  his  manu- 
script and  iiiajs  t)ie  author  returned  to  the  East  and  had 
them  published*  The  next  year  he  turned  liis  face  west- 
ward, and  proceeded  from  his  home  to  Pittsburg  in  a  Jer- 
Bey  wagon,  and  thence  in  a  Hat-boat  down  the  Ohio,  to 
the  month  of  Beargraas  Creek,  where  Louisville  now  is. 
The  entire  Journey  consumed  two  months,  from  April  25, 
to  June  27,  1786. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Filson  went  in  a  canoe 
to  VincenncH,  on  the  Wabash,  and  walked  back  through 
the  woofls  to  Beargrass.  This  journey  of  four  liundrcd 
and  fifty  miles  he  repeated  in  the  autumn,  the  object  of 
both  cxcursion><  bein^-  to  collect  mnterials  for  a  history 
of  the  niinois  eouiitry.  On  the  iirst  day  of  June,  1786,  lie 
set  out  from  Vincennes  tor  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  a 
**  perogne,"  aicoiii  jianied  l»y  three  men.  ^Die  party  \vm 
attacked  i)y  Indians,  and  compelled  to  land  and  take  to  tlio 
woodK  ior  safety.  Filson,  after  niuuy  perils  and  suti'erings, 
found  his  way  back  to  Vincenne*!,  exhautstinl  by  famine  and 
sore  with  wounds.  After  this  adventure,  be  returned  aafe 
to  Kentucky,  and  again  traveled  over  the  Ioul'  road  to 
Philadelphia  on  horseback.  In  1787  he  once  more  appeared 
in  the  lan<l  of  liuuiie,  and  advertised  proposals  in  the  Ken- 
tacky  (idZi'tir  to  start  a  classical  academy  in  Lexington,  the 
sylvan  "Atliens  of  the  West."  The  project  seems  not  to 
have  Iteen  realized;  but  FiUoii  was  fertile  in  expedients, 
arifl  soon  lie  engaged  in  the  important  enterprise  which 
jdxed  hii^  name  ia  history.  In  August,  1788,  he  went  into 
partnership  with  Mutliias  Denmau  and  Robert  i'attcraoa 
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in  the  jMircliase  of  a  tract  ot"  land  on  tlio  nortli  8'uie  ut"  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  the  mcmtii  uf  tlu-  l.ickini^-,  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  lay  out  t!ie  town  of  LoHautiville,  now 
Ciuciiiiiuti.  Filson  invented  the  nan>c  Lonantiville,  which 
has  been  nnich  ridicnled,  but  it  is  <loul)tt"iil  wlit'tlier  the 
word  Cincinnati,  which  it*  eitlier  a  i^enitivc  ftingular  or  a 
nominative  phiral,  is  not  as  ahMurd  as  the  enphonioiis 
name  coniponiuh'd  ])y  the  Lexington  schoohnaster.  Filson, 
who  was  a  surveyor,  marked  out  a  road  iVom  Lexington 
to  the  month  of  the  Licking,  and,  with  liis  [lartnor;^,  ar- 
rived at  the  site  of  their  town  in  Septemlter,  and  be^an 
to  lay  out  streets,  at  least  on  paper.  One  of  these  was  to 
be  called  Filson  Avenue,  but  the  name  was  changed  to 
PlQin  street  after  Filson^s  tragic  disap^K  arance  from  the 
stage  of  ftffBtrs.  The  circnrostances  of  his  exit  are  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  suppoBition  is  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  some  prowling  sav- 
age. AH  that  we  know  is  he  set  out  alone  to  explore  the 
solitudes  of  the  Big  Miami  woods,  and  was  seen  no  more 
by  his  white  comrades.  Nor  was  any  trace  of  his  body 
ever  found. 

I  pass  from  the  story  of  Filson  to  that  of  another 
traveler  and  writer  who,  in  some  sense,  took  up  the  his- 
torical and  romantic  roU  which  Filson  had  ceased  to  play. 
Gilbert  Imlay,  a  Captain  in  the  American  army,  and  com- 
missioner for  laying  out  lands  in  the  back  settlements, 
published,  in  the  year  17d2,  a  remarkably  complete  and 
entertaining  book  *  on  Kentucky  and  the  West.  It  was 
written  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  and  first  appeared 
from  a  London  protfs.  This  Captain  Tmlay  was  the  man 
whose  scandalous  relation  with  Mary  Wollstonecroft  and 
cruel  abandonment  of  her  once  made  a  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  world.  He  met  Miss  Wollstonecroft  in 
France  some  time  in  1792,  and  the  two  formed  a  free- 
love  alliance  whicli  Imlay  broke,  thereby  causing  the  lady 
to  attempt  suicide.   8he  afterward  became  the  wife  of 

'A  Topograph  kill  Di^tjcriptiun  of  the  Wentt'in  Ti  rritory  of  North 
America,  Containing  an  Account  of  ito  Climate,  Population,  Maiinere, 
and  Cuatoma,  etc.  By  Captain  Gilbert  tmlay.  London,  17A2. 
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William  Goodwin,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  who 
married  the  poet  Shellej.  Imlay  was  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled    The  Emigrants/*  which  appeared  in  three  , 
volumes,  in  1793. 

To  the  second  edition  of  Inilay's  "Aim  rica,"  1708,  was 
appended  John  Filson's  Kentucky. '  'I'iie  work  waa  fur* 
nished  with  Beveral  useful  nmpA.  A  third  edition,  much 
enlarged,  was  published  in  1797.  This  contains:  Obser- 
vations on  the  Ancient  Works,"  by  Jonathan  Heart; 
*'  Description  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,''  by  Thomas 
Hutchins;  Patrick  Kennedy's  "Journal  up  tlie  Illinois 
River,"  *'  Description  of  the  State  of  Tenaace,  1796,"  etc. 
Several  of  the  chapters  deal  in  g'eneral  historical  facts 
collected  from  other  books.  The  writer  dwells  with 
prolix  comment,  on  the  American  theory  and  form  ot 
government,  and  on  systems  of  polity,  rolii^ion,  and  so- 
ciety, evidotitly  regarding  himself  as  an  authority  in 
stat«.'sniaii>)liip  and  philosophy.  His  sorinl  view?  arc  e.x- 
tremcly  ra'!i<*:}l,  and  he  indnlofcs  in  diviTs  rliaj^sodical 
flights  on  iiberty,  equality,  frateruity,  and  millennial  per- 
fection. 

Tlje  interet*t  of  Imlay's  book  to  rea<bys  of  the  pn-seiit 
day  consists  in  his  descriptions  of  KontUfky.  its  products 
and  ])0()plc,  an  lie  saw  them  a  hundred  years  agt>.  It  is 
pleasant,  for  instan(^o,  to  read  what  he  wrote  of  the  cane- 
brakes  tliat  once  covered  many  parts  of  tin-  Ohio  Valley, 
and  which  were  of  value  as  fodder.  "  The  cane,"  he  says, 
**  is  a  reed  that  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  it  is  in  thickness  from  th^  size  of  a  goose- 
quill  to  that  of  two  inches  in  lia meter.  When  it  is 
slender,  it  never  grows  higher  than  from  four  to  .seven 
feet ;  it  shoots  up  in  one  summer,  but  produces  no  leaves 
until  the  following  year.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  nouriBhing  food  for  cattle  upon  earth.  No 
other  milk  or  butter  has  such  flavor  and  richness  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  cows  which'  feed  upon  cane. 
Horses  which  feed  upon  it  work  nearly  as  well  as  if  they 
were  fed  upon  corn." 

The  Captain's  style  is  often  picturesque  and  vivid, 
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but  some  of  his  (lelincations  of  |*rin)itive  cuBtoms  in  Ken^ 
tucky  are  i»rt)bably  touched  with  the  lines  of  fancy.  The 
foUowiog  idylie  paragraphs  might  have  been  written  of 
Arcadia : 

"The  season  of  sugar  making  occupies  the  women 
whose  mornings  are  elieered  l>y  the  modulated  butfooiiery 
of  the  mocking-bird,  the  tnneful  sung  of  the  thrash,  and 
the  gaudy  plnmage  of  tlie  paroquet.  Festive  mirth 
crowns  the  evening.  The  bnsine^  of  the  day  being  over, 
the  men  join  the  women  in  the  sncar  groves  whore  en- 
chantment .seems  to  dwell.  The  iot'tv  trees  wave  their 
spreading  branches  over  a  green  turf,  on  whose  soft  down 
the  mildness  of  the  evening  invites  the  neighboring  youth 
to  sjiortive  play:  wliile  our  rural  Xestors,  with  calcu- 
latiiii^  minds,  eontciii|'hite  the  boyish  g:niihol«  of  a  grow- 
ing progeny;  flu  v  recount  tiie  exploits  of  their  early  age, 
and,  in  their  <  i  Uiusiasm,  forget  there  are  such  things  as 
decrepitude  and  misery.  Perhaps  a  convivial  song  or  a 
pleasant  narrative  clost'S  the  st  i  iie. 

*'  Katioual  pleasures  merKnatc  the  soul  ;  and  it  is  liy 
familiarizing  man  with  nncontankiiuitt'tl  t'l'lit  ity  that  sordid 
avarice  and  vicious  luibitH  are  to  lie  destroyed. 

"Gardening  and  fishing  constitute  some  i»art  of  the 
ainuseineuts  of  both  sexes.  Flowers  and  their  genera 
form  one  of  the  studies  of  t>ur  hulies;  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  houses  with  those  whleii  are  known  to  be 
salutary  constitute  a  ["art  of  their  employment.  Domestic 
cares  and  music  lill  up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
social  visits,  without  ceremony  or  form,  leave  them  with- 
out ennui  or  disi;ust.  Our  vonuii:  men  are  too  arallant  to 
permit  the  women  to  liavc  separate  amusements;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  find  that  suavity  and  politeness  of  man- 
ners universal,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  female 
polish. 

The  autumn  and  winter  produce  not  less  pleasure. 
Evening  visits  mostly  end  with  dancing  by  the  young 
people,  while  the  more  aged  indulge  tlieir  hilarity,  or 
disseminate  information  in  the  disquisition  of  politics,  or 
some  useful  art  or  science.  « 
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Sach  are  the  amusements  of  this  country,  which  haye 
for  their  basis  hospitality,  and  all  the  variety  of  good 
things  which  a  luxuriant  soil  is  capable  of  producing 
without  the  alloy  of  that  distres;*  of  misery  wliich  is  pro- 
duced from  penury  or  wunt.  Malt  li(|Uor,  and  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  corn  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar  tree,  mixed 
with  water,  constitute  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try. Wine  is  too  dear  to  be  drank  prodigally;  but  that 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  ns  it  will  be  an  additional 
spur  to  us  to  cultivate  the  vine." 

Enough  and  perhaps  too  much  of  Captain  Inilay's' rosy* 
rhetoric.  Let  us  turn  froin  the  perusal  of  bis  pages  to 
the  less  florid  vol imios  of  hi«  c(>ti'iii})or:^ry,  Henry  Toul- 
min'  (born,  1707;  died,  1823) ;  another  historiographer  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  an  Englishman,  a  disciple  and  fol- 
lower of  Jo.seph  Priestly.  Mirrratiiitr  to  Kentucky,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  public  attairs  of  the  young 
state.  For  a  time  T*)iilmin  was  president  of  Trntisylvnnia 
University,  at  Le.vinirton  ;  and  he  afterward  bt'canic  Sec- 
retary of  State.  A  cm.IUm  tion  of  tiir  acts  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  by  him,  wa-;  jt'.iblished  at  Frankfort  in  180*2. 
His  Description  of  Kt  iil  ucky,"  a!id  "  Thoughts  on  Knii- 
gration/'  both  published  in  J^ondun,  in  179*2,  were  valu- 
able in  their  day  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  West, 
and  inducing  immigration. 

In  the  years  179o-f>-7,  Isaac  Weld,  Junior,  a  young 
Irishman,  of  Dublin,  made  a  journey  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  an  account  of  wliieh,  as  a  eollectiou 
of  letters,  W'as  published  in  1707.  This  volume,- tliough 
written  in  a  captious  spirit,  irives  tlie  leader  a  very 
definite  il  not  very  flattering  nnmnig  description  of 
American  lite  in  the  later  davs  of  Washinijrtou.  The 
authors  bitter  and  contemptuous  contments  ou  what  he 

■  A  Description  of  Kentucky  ia  North  America,  to  which  are  prefixed 

MiflocUancouB  Observations  respecting  the  United  States.  Map.  8vo. 
Printt"*!  in  Nnvembor,  17!>2. 

»  Travels  tiirough  thef^tatesof  North  .\mcrica,  and  the  rrovinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada*  in  179&-07.  By  Isaac  Weld*  Maps  and 
platea.  4to,  pp.  484.  London,  1799. 
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conaidered  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society  were  much  resented  by  the  newspapers  of  the 

period.  In  the  last  sentence  of  his  pettishly  scornful 
hook,  Weld  says:  "I  shall  speedily  take  my  departure 
from  this  continent,  well  pleased  at  having  seen  so  much 
of  it  as  I  have  done;  but  I  shall  leave  it  without  a  sigh, 
and  without  entertaining  the  slightest  wish  to  revisit  it.'* 
The  narrative  relates  chiefly  to  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Canada,  though  it  contains  lively  descriptions  of  Niagara, 
Lake  Erie  and  Detroit.  The  map  which  accompanies  the 
book,  showing  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  Florida 
and  as  fur  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  indi- 
cates the  location  of  but  two  towns  in  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton and  Lewistown,  and  only  one  in  the  "  Western  Terri- 
tory," namely,  Marietta.  The  ]>oint  farthest  west  which 
Mr.  Welfl  rcachoil  in  his  Virginia  explorations  was  the 
town  of  Kincastle.  Speaking  of  the  ''great  road,  running 
nortli  and  south  behind  the  lilue  mountains,  and  which  is 
the  high  road  from  the  Northern  States  to  Kentucky,"  the 
traveler  gives  the  following  bit  of  personal  observation 
and  experience  :  "As  I  passed  alotig  this  road,  I  met  with 
great  luiinbors  of  jicoplo  from  Kentucky  and  tlu-  new 
State  of  Tennessee,  going  towanl  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  witli  many  others  going  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, 'to  explore,'  us  tliov  call  it,  that  is,  to  search  for 
hinds  conveniently  situated  for  new  settlements  in  the 
wostci  ii  country.  These  peo]ile  all  travel  on  horseback, 
with  pistols  or  swords,  and  a  large  blanket  folded  up  un- 
der their  saddle,  wliieli  last  they  use  for  sleeping  in  when 
obliged  to  pass  the  inght  in  the  woods.  There  is  but  little 
occasion  for  arms  m)W  that  peace  has  been  made  with  the 
Indians ;  but  formerly  it  used  to  be  a  very  serious  under- 
taking to  go  by  this  route  to  Kentucky,  and  travelers 
were  always  obliged  to  go  forty  or  fifty  in  a  party,  aud 
well  prepared  for  defense.  It  would  be  still  dangerous 
for  any  person  tq  venture  singly ;  but  if  five  or  six  travel 
together  they  are  perfectly  secure.  There  are  houses  now 
scattered  along  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Fincastle  to 
Lexington  in  Kentucky,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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Bleep  more  than  two  or  three  nightB  in  the  woods  in  going 
there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  beings  I  met  with  in 
America,  these  people  from  the  western  country  were  the 
most  so ;  their  curiosity  was  boundless.  Frequently  have 
I  been  stopped  abruptly  by  some  of  them  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  road,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  had  it  been 
in  another  country,  I  should  have  imagined  that  it  was  a 
highwayman  that  was  going  to  demand  my  purse,  and 
without  any  farther  preface,  asked  where  I  came  from  t 
if  I  was  acquainted  with  any  news?  where  bound  to?  and 
finally,  my  name  ?  '  Stop,  mister !  Why  I  guess  now  you 
be  coming  from  the  new  8t«te  ?'  *  No,  sir.*  *  Why  then  I 
guess  as  how  you  be  coming  from  Eentuc'  'No,  sir.' 
'Ob!  Why  then,  now,  where  might  you  be  coming 
from?*  *  From  the  low  country.'  *  Why  you  must  have 
heard  all  the  news  then;  now,  mister,  what  might  the 
price  of  bacon  be  in  those  parts?'  '  Upon  my  word,  my 
friend,  I  can't  inform  you.'  'Aye,  aye ;  I  see,  mister,  you 
be'n't  one  of  us;  now,  mister,  what  might  your  name  be?' 
A  stranger  going  the  same  way  is  sure  of  having  the  com* 
pany  of  these  worthy  people,  so  desirous  of  information, 
as  far  as  the  next  tavern,  where  he  is  seldom  suffered  to 
remain  for  five  minutes,  till  he  is  again  assailed  by  a  fresh 
set  of  the  same  questions." 

Another  entertaining  book  of  travel  is  the  Journal  of 
Francis  Baily,'  wlio  made  a  tour  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi in  1790-7. 

The  celebrated  naturalist,  F.  A.  Michaux,  who,  clad  in 
a  suit  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  traversed  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  collecting  nmterials  for  his  "  History  of 
American  Oaks/'  also  published  a  book''  of  travels.  The 
descriptions  which  he  gave  of  the  West,  anil  of  his  expe- 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  iu  Unsettled  I'arts  of  North  America  iti  i7t>t>-7. 
(Down  the  Ohio  and  Miminippi,  and  bick  to  Knoxville,  Tenneaaee.) 

By  P.rancis  Bally.    8v(),  pp.  431).    London,  1866. 

'  TravelH  to  the  Westwunl  <>f  tin-  Allegheny  Mountwitis  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tenue68e«,  and  return  to  Charleston  through 
the  Upper  Garolinu.  London,  1804. 
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riences  of  log>cAbin  life  and  woodland  adventure,  are  well . 

worth  reading. 

Not  le88  entertaining  and  more  general  in  its  scope  was 
a  book  of  travels  by  tlie  French  savant^  C.  F.  Volney 
(1757-1820),  a  translation'  of  which  appeared  in  1804,  and 
was  very  generally  circulated.    It  is  chiefly  geographical. 

There  was  published  in  1808,  a  book' that  created  a 
sensation  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  particularly  in  Cincin- 
nati. Th\n  was  a  pretentious  but  blundering  narrative  by 
Tiionias  Asho,  compiled  from  the  "  XaviiEfator"  and  other 
books,  witli  orririnal  statements  based  on  iiisuthrifnt  ob- 
servation, and  not  a  few  downrisrht  inventions  of  the  au- 
tlior'f  fjuK-y.  For  fxaniiiU-,  tlio  liig  Miami  river  is  repre- 
sented as  llowing  out  of  Luke  Erie.  Ashe  went  under  the 
assumed  name  of  D'Arville,  and  introduced  himself  hy 
forged  letters  to  leading  citi/.ens  of  the  AVest.  We  are 
told  by  an  early  western  writer  t))at  this  iinposter  "  be- 
guiled the  late  learned,  intrenious,  and  excellent  Dr.  Go- 
forth  of  his  immense  collection  of  mammoth  bones,  and 
made  a  fortune  of  them,  and  of  his  book,  in  London." 
E.  D.  Mansfield  brands  Ashe  as  the  "first  to  discover  that 
H  book  abnsintr  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
profitable  by  its  popularity."  Daniel  Drake,  whose  j>re- 
ceptor  was  the  deluded  Goforth,  mentions  Ashe,  alias 
D'Arville,  as  that  "swindling  Englishman;"  but  the 
favorite  appellation  by  which  indignant  Cincinnatians  ad- 
yertised  the  offending  bone-stealer  was  *'the  infamous 
Ashe.'*   The  London  Quarterly  Review  said  of  Ashe  and 

'  View  of  the  Climate  ami  Soil  of  the  Unite<l  States  of  Amcrics»  with 
Kt^'niarkn  on  Flori'la.    By  C.  F.  Volney.    I^)ndon,  1804. 

Volney  was  known  to  many  readers  from  hia  celebrated  book  *'The 
Rains,"  which  iriis  published  la  1701. 

*  Travels  in  America  performed  In  1806,  for  the  porpose  of  exploring 
the  Rivera  All*  plieny,  Monongahelu,  Ohio  and  MisHiKuippi,  and  ascer* 
tnininfr  the  Produce  and  Condition  of  tlicir  Banlu  and  Vicinity.  By 
Thomaa  A«he.   3  vols.,  ISmo,   London,  IWS. 

Also,  Memoirs  of  Mammoth  and  varioos  other  EztraoTdinary  and 
.Stii]H  iiJuiiH  BoncH  fonnd  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  Wahaah,  Illinois^ 
Mississippi  and  other  Kivers.  By  Thomas  Ashe.  Plate.  8vo.  Liver* 
pool,  1800. 
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his  ^  TravelB  :*'  '*  He  has  spoiled  a  good  hook  hy  engraft- 
ing incredible  stories  on  authentic  facts." 

H.  M.  Bracken  ridge's  Recollections*  of  a  jonrney  from 
Pittsburg  to  St.  Gtenevieve  in  1792 ;  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris's  account  *  of  his  tour  from  Boston  to  Marietta  in 
1808 ;  Christian  Schultz's  diary,'  detailing  the  particulars 
of  a  journey  from  Kew  York  city  to  the  West  and  South 
in  the  years  1807-6;  and,  above  all,  Timothy  Flint's  story  ^ 
of  his  travels  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
begun  in  1815,  hold  the  reader's  attention,  with  all  the 
excitement  of  romance,  and  more  than  the  interest  of  any 
fiction.^ 

An  exceedingly  delightful  book  of  its  cln»s  is  Brad- 
bury's ''Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,"*  a  racy,  off- 
hand, and  manifestly  true  report  of  tlie  author's  personal 
observation  of  nature  and  man  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  years  1809,  '10,  '11.  John  Brad- 
bury, an  English  botanist,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1809,  and  having  consulted  Thomas  Jetlerson  concerning 
the  best  iield  for  his  scientific  labors,  decided  to  make  St» 
Louts  his  head-quarters.   He  ascended  the  Missouri,  made 

•  Kt.<coUectiou8  of  Persons  and  Place»  in  the  WchI.  By  ii.  M.  Brack- 
enridge.  12ido,  pp.  331.  Fhilsdelphia,  1868. 

*The  Jonnml  of  a  Toar  into  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Moniifains,  with  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
•State  of  Ohio.  By  Thaddeus  MaDon  Harris.  With  five  maps.  8vo,  pp. 
271.    BoHtou,  1805. 

*1hiiTels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  thnraigh  New  York»  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tenneasee,  Lonisiana,  etc.,  in  1807-8.  By 
Chri<<tian  Schults.  Portrait,  maps,  and  platea.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  207-224. 
New  York,  1810. 

*  BeeoUections  of  the  last  Ten  Years,  passed  in  occasional  Besidences 
and  JonmeylngB  in  the  Valley  of  the  Misriarippi,  from  Fittsbuig  and 
the  Missouri  to  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  By  Timothy  Flint.  Svo,  pp.  396. 

Boston,  ISi'fi. 

'  For  a  synqpsis  of  these  entertaining  books,  see  Venable's  Footprints 
of  the  PioneeiB  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

•Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  the  Years  1801>-10-ll,  includ- 

in;?  :i  Di'H»''n|ition  of  TTpjHT  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ton- 
ue^sHvc.  witli  the  Illinois  and  Western  Territories.  By  John  Bradbury. 
8vo.    Liverpool,  1»17. 
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coUectionB  of  plants  uiid  mineralB,  studied  the  iiabit«  and 
language  of  the  Indiann,  and  prepared  an  excellent  gen- 
eral descnption  of  tlio  Oliio  Valley.  His  book  is  entirely 
original,  a  transcript  of  daily  doings  and  neeingH,  written 
in  Bimpje  but  pictorial  style,  with  that  golden  medium  of 
fikill  in  detailing  particulars  which  gratifies  but  never 
cloys  the  reader.  The  diary  pleasantly  talks  of  natural 
scenery;  of  plants,  birds,  beasts;  of  Indians,  S[)aTiiardSy 
French  and  English  men.  Now  we  have  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  a  bear  hunt,  then  of  a  bee  tree;  now  an  account 
of  a  buftalo  herd,  then  of  a  rattlesnake  den.  AVe  arc  told 
how  beaver  meat  tastes,  and  bow  to  make  bread  of  corn 
meal  und  pounded  ])ersTmmons.  We  see  the  Indians 
dance  and  liear  tlieni  siiiir;  wo  ent«'r  the  snioky  wigwams, 
and  pympnthize  with  Mr.  Hrudburv  in  bis  eniharafsed  at- 
tempts to  escape  tlic  tender  advances  of  s(Hialid  scpiaws. 

One  reads  witli  curious  interest  that,  on  the  morning  of 
JaiTuarv  17,  1810,  u  liile  j>roceeding  up  the  Missouri  river 
in  a  boat,  l^radbui y  saw,  standing  on  the  shore,  near  the 
French  village  of  Ciiarettc,  an  old  man,  "Daniel  Boone, 
the  diftrov^Mcr  of  Kentucky."  "As  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  liini,  from  his  nephew  Colonel  Grant,  I  went 
ashore  to  speak  to  him,  and  re<piested  that  the  boat  niiglit 
go  on,  as  1  intended  lo  walk  untd  evening.  1  remained 
some  time  in  conversation  with  him.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  eighty-four  year^  uf  age ;  that  lie  had  s[.ent 
a  consiilciable  jiortion  of  his  time  alone  in  the  back 
woods,  and  bad  lately  returned  from  his  spring  hunt,  with 
nearly  sixty  beaver  skins.'' 

The  several  volumes  of  exploration,  travel,  or  history, 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,^  Cuming,'  Tike,  Stoddard,  liard- 

*  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  through  the  states  of 

Ohi'T  nnrl  Kentucky;  a  Voyajrc  down  tlio  Oliio  ami  MiH8ii»<ippi  Rivfrn, 
and  a  Trip  though  tlie  MisMiHsitipi  Tt  rrilin-y  ami  Part  of  West  Florida. 
By  F.  Cuming.    lOiuu,  pp.  504.    I'iltKburg,  ISIO. 
'  Hketehes,  Historical  and  Deocriptive,  of  Louisiana.  By  Amos  Stod- 

danl.   Svo,  pi>,  4«8.   Philadelphia,  ISl'J. 

'Tlx-  r(  Kiilts  of  the  »>xp((!ttinn  of  TaptainH  Merriwfther  Ivi-wis  and 
William  Clarke  wen-  coniuiuuicatod  to  Congrewj  hy  a  nieHHage  from  Xhe 
President,  and  }»riiitcd  by  the  goverumeut  in  an  ott-avo  volume  of  178 
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ing,'  Dana,*  Long,'  and  others,  published  within  tho  first 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  t^ntury,  though  not  all  treating 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  furnished  much  information  bearing 
upon  common  interest,  and  were  widely  read  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Their  influence  helped  to 
form  the  opinions  and  motives  of  the  people  of  the  Cen- 
tral West. 

In  the  year  1818,  Morris  Birkbeck,  an  English  sp^n- 
lator  who  founded  the  settlement  of  Albion,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  published  in  London  two  little  books,  Letters 
from  Illinois/*  and  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America." 
These  very  agreeable  volumes  were,  in  purpose,  similar  to 
the  writings  Toulmin  had  produced  in  Kentucky,  thirty 
yeara  before.  They  were  designed  to  encourage  migra- 
tion from  Great  Britain  to  Illinois. 

Thomai  Nnttall,  an  American  naturalist,  who  spent  ten 
or  twelve  years  traveling  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  scientific  purposes,  made  an  extensive  journey 
into  Arkansas,  in  1818-19.  A  journal  *  of  liis  travels  was 
published  in  1821.  The  second  and  third  chapters  of  this 
book,  giving  minute  particulars  of  the  author's  descent 

pagtN,  in  The  best  uctuuntt)f  thuj  importaut  exiwditiou,  how- 

ever, was  jiri  pared  for  tho  prcsa  by  P*aul  Allon,  and  published  in  Phila- 
delphia ia  1814,  in  two  volumes,  8vo«  under  the  title  of  "  History  of  the 
Expedition,  under  the  Cotnumnd  of  Cuptains  Ia^wih  and  (^arke,  to  the 
Sourcej*  of  tlif  MisMmri,  thenc**  A<"n»«s  the  Rorky  Mountainn,  and  iluwn 
the  Eiver  C  uiuiuhia  to  the  I'aeitic  Ucean,  perioruied  during  the  Yeara 
1804^5-6." 

*  A  Tour  thiough  the  Wenterti  Country,  a.  n.  1618  snd  1819.  By  Ben- 
jamin Hardin^'.    J^vo,  pp.  17.    New  I^»ii<lon,  !S1<». 

*  <  icographical  Sketches  on  the  Wcutern  Country;  designed  for  Kmi- 
^rauu  and  Sittlerti,  being  tlic  Ilcault  of  Extcufiive  KcDcarcheR  an<i  lie- 
marks.  Including  a  particular  Description  of  the  unsold  Public  Landsi» 
etc.    By  E.  Dana.    IGmo,  pp.  312.    Cineinnati,  1819. 

'  Arrountof  an  Expc<iition  from  Pittsbnr«rli  (n  thv  Km-ky  Mountains 
in  IKllD-'JO.  Coui piled  from  the  Notes  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  and 
others,  by  Edwin  James.  Colored  lUustnitions.  3  volt.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1823. 

*  A  Journal  of  Tnivc-ls  into  the  ArkauHim  Territory  dnrinj;  the  Year 
1H19.  With  oecawional  <>t>t«*'rviitionH  on  tlvc  Manncrw  of  the  Aborigines. 
By  Thomas  Nuttall.  Map  and  tugruviugN.  6vo,  pp.  290.  Philadel- 
phia, 1821. 
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of  the  Ohio  river,  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  bear 
the  stamp  of  photographic  fidelity.  Thej  are  written  in 
a  style  somewhat  dry  and  crabbed,  but  never  dull.  The 
naturalist,  accompanied  by  a  joung  man,  left  Pittsburg, 
October  21, 1B18,  in  a  skiff  which  be  purchased  for  six 
dollars.  On  the  night  6f  the  22d  the  voyagers  landed 
about  two  miles  below  Beavertown,  and  went  to  a  tavern 
to  obtain  rest  and  shelter  for  the  night  which  was  cold. 

Finding  the  tavern  crowded  with  people  met  together 
for  merriment,"  says  the  journal,  we  retired  to  a  neigh- 
boring hovel.  Our  prospect  of  repose  was  soon,  however, 
banished,  as  our  cabin,  being  larger  than  the  tavern,  was 
selected  for  a  dancing  room,  and  here  we  were  obliged  to 
sit  as  waking  spectators  of  this  riot  till  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  whisky  bottle  was  brought  out  to 
keep  up  the  excitemeut,  and,  without  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  of  using  glasses,  was  passed  pretty  briskly  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  exempting  neither  age  nor  sex.  Some 
of  the  young  ladies  also  indulged  in  smoking  as  well  as 
drinking  drams."  According  to  Xuttall,  pretty  nearly 
every  body  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  white,  black,  or 
red,  was  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  corn.  That  distilled  on 
the  Monongahela  had  tlie  preference. 

On  the  evening  of  November  7th,  the  travelers  landed 
on  the  Keutiuky  shore  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
RaTjdy.  "  We  took  up  our  lodgings  where  there  h  n ] >[)ened 
to  be  a  corn  husking,  and  were  kept  awake  with  idle  mer- 
riment and  riot  till  past  midnight.  Some  of  the  party,  or 
rather  of  the  two  national  parties,  got  up  and  harangued* 
to  a  judge,  like  so  many  lawyers,  on  some  political  argu- 
ment, and  other  topics,  in  a  boisterous  and  illiberal  style, 
but  without  coming  to  blows.  Is  this  a  relic  of  Indian 
customs  ?  " 

Arrivintr  at  Ciiu'iiinati,  Nnttall  went  to  see  bis  friend 
Dr.  i)riikc',  wlioiu  lie  (loscribed  as  "(•!!•'  of  the  most  seien- 
tilic  iiKMi  west  of  tlie  Alleirliany  mouiitiuas."  l)esconding 
the  river  to  llu'  neighborliood  of  the  Swiss  towns  of  Ve- 
vay  and  Glioiit,  the  truvelcr  lodged  with  a  i»olite  and  hos- 
pitable Frenchman,  with  whom  he  drank  some  sour  native 
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wine,  costing  only  twenty>five  cents  a  bottle.  The  record 
iQ  the  diary  for  November  23d,  reads :  ^  At  length  I  ar- 
rived at  the  large  and  floarishing  town  of  Louisville,  bat 
recently  a  wilderness/' 

Kuttall  was  detained  at  Louisville  until  December  7th, 
and  his  stay  there  gave  opportunity  to  observe  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  migrating  people  seeking  fortune  in  a  new 
country.  Our  traveler  reporlB  his  imitressions  in  this  lan- 
guage: "A  stranger  wlio  (U  secrulK  the  Oliio  at  this  season 
of  emigration,  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  jarring  vor- 
tex of  heterogeneous  population  amidst  which  lie  is  em- 
barked, all  searching  for  some  better  country,  which  lies 
to  the  west  as  Eden  did  to  the  east.  ' 

Having  purchased  a  flat-hoat  at  Shippiiii:i'<>rt,  Nnttall, 
accompanied  by  an  "elderly  gentleman  and  iiis  son,"  em- 
barked, and  was  carried  by  the  current  alone  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  miles  a  day.  They  see  few  inhabitants  along- 
shore— only  an  occasional  "  hunting  farmer,"  seeking  wild 
turkeys  in  the  woods  or  cauebrakes.  They  pas^s  a  small 
town  called  Evansvilie,  pass  Diamond  Islnnd  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  behold 
Shawncetown,  Illinois,  a  handful  of  log  cabins."  They 
float  by  Battery  Kock,  Rock  in  the  Cave,  and  other  In.ld 
cliftjs,  and  (hifr  into  regions  untouched  by  civilization. 
"The  occidental  wiklcriicss  appears  here  to  retain  its  pri- 
meval f!f)litiidc;  its  ltIooihv  forests  are  yet  iinbrnken  by 
the  Laiul  of  man,  they  are  only  piiu  tratcd  Itj  the  wander- 
ing hunter  and  the  roaming  savai^t  .  "  1'lie  river,  below 
MasMjic,  was  infested  by  ])n>fessioii:il  wrec  ki  is — little  bet- 
ter thuii  robbers — a  bund  of  vvboni  tleeeed  tljc  unwary 
travelers  at"  Wolf's  Island."  Finally  tlie  flat-boat  readied 
the  Mississippi,  afid  the  voyage  was  continued  without  se- 
rious acciilent  down  to  Arkansas.  Borne  along  on  the 
great  bosoni  of  the  waters,  the  meditative  naturalist  gazed 
out  upon  the  lovely  panoruina  of  nature.  The  result  of 
his  reflections  is  suiiiuicd  in  tlie  words  of  his  journal  ; 
"How  many  ages  nuiy  yet  elapse  beiore  tliese  luxuriant 
wilds  of  the  Mississippi  can  enumerate  a  pu[Miiaiiou  equal 
to  the  Tartai  Kin  deserts  I    At  present  all  is  irksome  silence 
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and  gloom  of  solitude,  such  us  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
horror."  Yet  thU  was  written  in  1819 — not  three-quarterB 
of  a  century  ugo ! 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  Nuttall  made  his  journey  to 
Arkansas  that  H.  U.  Schooleraft  set  out  on  his  travels'  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  book 
which  records  his  adventures  is  dedicated  to  Lewis  Cass, 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Micliigsni,  under  whose 
patronage,  by  the  sanction  of  the  general  government,  the 
author's  explorations  were  undertaken.  Indeed,  Governor 
Cass  accompanied  Schoolcraft  on  some  of  his  journeys. 
The  tour  was  bep^un  July  3,  1821,  when  the  travelers 
started  •  from  Detroit.  The  route  chosen  was  up  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Maumee,  thence  across  to  the  sources 
of  the  Wabash,  and  down  that  river  to  Its  mouth,  thence 
across  Illinois  to  St.  Louis,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Fox 
river,  and  overland  to  Chicago. 

Schoolcraft  says,  writing  in  1821 :  The  whole  district 
of  country  between  Fort  Defiance  and  Fort  Wayne  is  yet 
in  a  state  of  aature.  The  only  shelter  to  bo  obtained  in 
passing  through  it,  is  Brush's  cabin ;  a  small  log  tenement 
put  up  during  the  present  season  as  a  *kind  of  half-way 
house.*'  At  Fort  Wayne  he  visited  the  Indian  school, 
conducted  on  the  **  Lancastrian  system."  The  number  of 
pupils  was  forty-eight,  most  of  them  Pottowatimiic!?. 

On  the  portage  between  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash, 
Schoolcraft  and  his  excellency  Governor  Cass  spent  a 
night  at  an  Indian  village,  making  an  eflbrt  to  sleep  in  a 
wigwam,  the  lodge  of  a  chief.  But  the  Indiana  of  the 
village  were  engaged  in  a  drunken  carousal,  and  made 
night  hideous  with  wild  noise.  "As  is  usual  when  their 
liquor  is  exhansted,"  writes  the  traveler,  "  they  fell  to 
quarreling  and  fighting,  and  we  momentarily  expected 
that  some  murder  would  be  perpetrated.  At  this  critical 
period,  we  were  pleased  to  observe  an  aged  squaw,  care- 

*  Travels  in  tho  Central  Forlkms  of  the  MiflBiKsip])!  Valley ;  compria* 
ing  obeervfttidns  on  its  Mineral  Geography,  Internal  Resources,  and 
Aboriginul  Poptilution  H.  R.  Schoolcraft.  Map  and  plate.  8vo, 
pp.  m  >'ew  York,  i&lo. 
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fully  gather  all  the  knives  about  the  loilge,  two  of 
which  were  drawn  from  crevices  in  the  logs  near  our 
heads ;  and  she  effectually  concealed  them.*' 

The  Indians  along  the  Wabash  practiced  a  peculiar 
mode  of  decoying  deer,  by  night,  called  "  Fire>tiiinting.'' 
The  hunter  fixes  a  torch  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  and 
floating  slowly  down  stream*  watches  his  opportunity  to 
shoot  the  deer  that  seek  the  river  hanks,  and  are  dassled 
by  the  Hame.  The  light  which  they  employ  is  prepared 
from  the  wax  separated  from  the  wild  honey.  This  wax 
is  poured  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  cane,  through  which 
a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  has  been  drawn,  to  serve  the  pnr- 
pose  of  a  wick.*' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  flocks  of  showy  green 
parr(>([uetH  wore  common,  and  three  red  deer  were  seen 
awininting  the  Wabash. 

The  travelers  spent  several  <lay.s  at  Vineennes,  where 
they  were  entertained  by  J.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Ksr|.,  and 
where  they  met  **  with  ssevcrn!  gontlenien  who  had  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  iu  the  civil  and  military  traiiHiu  tions 
of  the  country/'  Among  these  was  General  Zacbary 
Tavlor. 

* 

Passing  the  little  town  of  Albion,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bonpas,  the  vfM'ajjers  made  iiKnilry  oonrcTuing  the  place. 
It  was  the  English  !*ottlen»cnt  loiiiided  by  Morns  Birk- 
beck.  Tlie  population  in  1821  was  two  huntlre«l.  School- 
craft »nys :  "The  town  contains  an  hotel,  where  the  in- 
liahitants  resort  to  drink  beer  in  the  English  style;  and  a 
library  of  standard  books,  accessible  to  all,  and  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  soil." 

ydiiHilcrutt  <4ivi'<  a  Iciii'thv  nccoimt  of  Ifiirnioii v,  Krod- 
erick  Kappe's  **  tVatenial "  settlement,  founded  on  the 
Wal.ash,  in  1814. 

The  list  of  books  of  travel,  tlirowiiii:  lii^lit  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ohif»  Valley  and  its  people  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Xineteeiith  century,  ntiglit  he  extended  Jndefinitely. 
Our  reference  to  this  class  of  writings  may  close  with  the 
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mentian  of  Bollock's  ^  Sketch/*  ^  a  volame  of  much  local 
interest  to  tbe  citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  Ohio. 

The  hooks  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  num- 
erous other  sketches.  Journals,  letters,  and  notes,  furnished 
material  from  which  local  historians  constructed  state  his- 
tories and  gazetteers  or  compiled  more  general  and  coni- 
prehensive  manuals.  The  student  of  Ohio  Valley  annals 
may  be  assisted  in  his  researches  hy  having  liin  attention 
called  to  some  of  the  more  important  liiHtorical  writings 
produced  by  early  writers  in  the  several  states,  Kentucky, 
.Ohio,  Indintia,  and  Illinois. 

John  Filsoirs  "Kentucky,"  already  dosc  riLed  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  leads  the  catalogue  of  Ohio  Valley  bietorical 
composition's.  Tliis  omnium  gatherumy  however,  can  hardly 
be  ranked  as  a  formal  history. 

One  of  the  lirst  to  undertake  tbe  preparation  of  a  regu- 
lar history  *  of  Kentucky  was  Humphrey  Marshall,'^  a  dis- 
tinguished Southern  politician  and  orator,  related  to 
Chief-Justice  .Tolin  Marshall.  He  was  born  in  Virginia, 
bwt  came  to  Kentuc  ky  in  1780.  lie  was  elected  to.  the 
United  States  Senate  over  John  Breckeuridge  for  the 
term  of  1795-18U1.  He  once  fought  a  duel  with  Henry 
Clav.  Marsliall  died  in  1842,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eight v-two.  His  history  has  a  force  and  piquancy  tliat 
make  it  readable  to>day,  and  the  bias  in  favor  of  Fed- 

*  Skckh  oi  a  Jouriu'y  tlirough  the  Western  SuiU's  oi  North  America, 
from  New  Orleaiift  to  New  York,  in  1«27.  Ry  W.  Bullock.  With  a  De- 
MTiption  of  the  New  and  Flourkhln^  City  of  Cincinnftti,  by  Measn.  B. 
Drake  and  E.  P.  "Mansfh-M.    Vhwo.    T.ondr.n,  IH'.'T. 

'The  Histciy  <»t  Krntiuky.  I  lu.'hulinx  un  Aecount  of  tlie  l>i8e<>very, 
IScttknieiit,  and  I  n-wni  .<uite  ot  the  Country.  By  Humphrey  .^Iar8halI. 
Vol.  1.  Frankfort,  1812.  This  is  the  firet  edition,  the  second  volttme 
of  M'hicb  was  never  published ;  the  ooniplete  edition,  whieh  einbiaced 
tlje  }^lM>v•<^  ri'viwed  and  rewritten,  was  not  pnhlish«'d  until  twelve  years 
later,  uudt.T  the  following  title:  Tbe  Hijit^)ry  of  Kentucky.  Au  Ac- 
coont  of  the  Modern  IHecovery,  Settlement,  Progremive  Improvement, 
Civil  and  Military  Tranaactions«  and  the  Present  State  of  the  Country. 
2  vols.    8vo,  pp.  47:1-524.    Frankfort,  1Sl'4. 

^  \  Life  of  MarKhall,  by  A.  C.  Quiaenberry,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tiuu  by  the  Fiinon  Club. 
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eralism  adds  a  relish  to  its  pages  like  that  which  one  dis- 
covere  in  Hildreth'a   United  States/' 

Another  historian  of  eomparatively  early  time  in  Ken- 
tacky  was  Mann  Butler,  a  pioneer  who  deserves  to  be 

remembered  for  his  virtues  anil  services.  Butler  was  born 
in  Baltiiiiure  in  17H4;  visited  England  in  boyhood;  gradu- 
ated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  D.  C;  came  west  in  1806,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Lexington;  taught  school  at 

Marysvilie,  Versailles,  and  Frankfort;  nerved  some  years 
as  professor  in  Transylvania  University;  locatc<l  at  Louis- 
ville, where  he  was  a  prominent  educator  and  writer  from 
1881  to  1845:  removed  to  St.  LouirJ,  where  he  resided 
from  1846  to  the  year  of  liis  death,  jl852.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  e<lueator,  Noble  Butler. 

Butler's  history'  is  agreeably  written,  and  is  sj»ecially 
interesting  on  account  of  its  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
backwoods. 

The  History  of  Kentucky,  by  Judge  Lewis  Collins,*  first 
issued  in  1847  (revised  and  enlarged  fourfold,  and  brought 
down  to  1874  by  Dr.  Richard  Collins),  gathers  up  all  tlie 
fragnii  Tirs  of  Kentucky  history,  new  and  old,  and  is  a 
standard  roforence  book. 

John  Haywood's  histories       Tenuessee,^  dating  from 

'  A  Ilititury  of  the  C'omuiouweultli  oi  Kentucky,  from  it«  Expiorutioa 
and  Settlement  by  the  Whitra  to  the  Cloiie  of  the  North  weittern  Cain- 
pai^  in  IS18.   Ity  Munn  Butler.   l2mo,  pp.  .'Jixi.    I^»ui8viUe,  l.s:U. 

*  lfi»toricaI  SkeU-hes  of  Kentucky,  enibracintr  it<  HiHt'>ry.  Anti(|iii- 
tiwj,  an«l  Natuml  Curiositieb,  ( ieographieal,  SUitiHtical,  ami  (iuologi- 
cal  Dt^-riptionn.  With  Anecdotes  of  Pioneer  Life,  Biographical 
Sketches,  etc.  By  Lewis  CoUins.  innstrated.  8vo,  pp.  o(M>.  Mays^ 

Vill.-,  1S4S. 

Aii'-iiif  r  i^Htion.  lioviw*!.  fnlar>r"'<i  fonrf"I<l,  ?inil  hroii^ht  <lown  to  the 
Year  iH74,  by  bin  son,  Kiohard  11.  (joHiuH,  I'nibrm  iug:  Pre-hintorio  An- 
nals fot  331  Year8,  by  Coanties,  Sketches  of  Courts,  ChuTches,  Free- 
masonry, etc.,  Pionc'er  lnctdent8,  and  nearly  fiOO  Biograpliical  skctchea 
of  niNtinguished  Cittsena.  Map,  portmit,  etc.  3  vols.  Hvo.  Covings 
ton,  1874. 

'  The  Natunil  and  .\boriginal  Ui^t^jry  of  T«  nnes»*»  r,  np  to  the  First 
flettlenient  therein  by  the  White  People,  in  the  Year  17iMw  By  John 
HaywfKjd.   8vo,  pp.  ;;7')  ■  liv.    NaKhville,  ISi':!. 

The  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  Htata  of  Tennemee  from  it» 
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1823,  have  grown  so  valuable  as  to  command  fabulous 
prices. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  we  find  among  the  names 
of  early  annalists,  that  of  Nahum  Ward,  who,  as  early  as 
1822,  published  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  ■ 
a  pamphlet  of  only  sixteen  pap:es,  and  not  of  much  in* 
trinsic  value,  but  so  rare  that  a  copy  has  sold  for  $34. 
"^he  "  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ohio,"  con- 


tained in  the  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,"  edited  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,*  and  published  in 
1883,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  standanl  of  reference  that 
ean  be  relied  upon,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  first  systematic 
presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Buckeye  State.  The 
volume  in  which  it  originally  appeared  was  entirely  of 
Western  manufacture,  the  paper  having  been  made  at 
Zanesville,  and  the  printing  and  binding,  done  in  Cinctn- 
nati.  Before  Chase's  Sketch  was  issued,  Mr.  John  H. 
James,  of  Urbana,  had  begun  to  print,  in  Hall's  Western 
Magazine,  his  chapters  on  the  history  of  Ohio.  Caleb 
Atwater's^  history  of  Ohio,  a  book  that  has  suffered  more 
adverse  crit'u  ism,  and  enjoyed  less  praise  than  it  deserves, 
came  out  in  1838. 


EarliuHt  Settlement  up  to  tlu*  Year  17i«».  Including  th«'  IJoundaries  of 
the  State.  By  John  liaywood.  8vo,  i>p.  501.  Knoxville,  1823. 

New  editions  of  them  two  worics  have  jart  been  imued  by  Judge 
Hay wotKl'fl  gT»'at-grandHon,  W,  H.  Haywood.  Tlie  latt«'r  COEtains  a  blo- 
grapfiical  f^ketch  of  tho  author,  hy  Colonel  A.  S.  Colyar. 

*  A  Brief  .^kt-trh  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  of  tho  United  States  in 
North  America.  With  a  Map  delineating  the  aamo  into  Countiea;  Giv« 
inff  the  Opinion  of  Tli<  aiias  Tluti'hinson,  Ksq.,  Geographer  of  the  T'nitcd 
f^tatep,  and  T^ritish  Travelers  in  17^7,  wh«'n  tliat  Stat«  was  uninhabite<l 
by  CiviluM'd  Man.  LikewiHc  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Unpandleled 
Frogreati  of  that  8tat^  Hince  1789  to  the  Present  Day,  it  being  now  the 
Fourth  State  in  the  Union  in  Point  of  PopuUtion  and  Representation 
in  Coi^reflB.  By  a  HoHident  of  Twelve  Yean  at  Marietta  in  that  State. 
Map.    Svo.  ]»p.  10.    Ghispow,  1s2l' 

'  A  lYelimiuary  Sketch  of  tlie  Uiiitory  of  Ohio.  By  Salmon  P.  Chaae. 
Sro,  pp.  39.  Cincinnati^ 

*  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Natural  and  Civil.  By  Caleb  Mwater. 
avor  pp.  407.  Cincinnati,  18^. 
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Jacob  Burnet's  ^^Xotee,"'  a  moat  useful  coutributiou  to 
pioneer  history,  and  personally  interesting  to  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  enrlv  settlers  of  Ohio,  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  was  himself  a  pioneer,  and  describes  the  Miami 
country  as  he  saw  it  in  1796,  was  not  pablished  until  1847. 
In  the  same  year  Henry  Howe  ^  gave  the  public  his  won- 
derful "Collections/*  the  best  and  most  readable  state 
history  that  has  yet  been  published,  a  work  entirely  orig- 
inal  and  unique.  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  " 
is  correctly  described  tis  a  treasure-house  of  local  and 
ji^neral  information,  of  history,  of  legend  and  story,  of 
geography  and  antiquities,  of  every  thing  indeed  pertain- 
ing to  Ohio  and  Ohio's  history."  The  author  traveled 
over  the  state  in  the  years  1846>-7,  collecting  his  material ; 
and  again  in  1886-7,  he  made  a  tour  over  the  same  ground, 
gathering  fresh  matter  for  a  revised  centennial  edition  of 
his  great  work,  which  has  just  appeared,  in  two  large 
volumes. 

No  enumeration  of  comparatively  early  works  on  Oliio 
18  complete  that  does  not  name  Dr.  Sanuu  l  l^r-cott  Ilil- 
dreth's  "Pioneer  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley,"*'  a!id  its 
companion  volume,  Biographical  and  Historical  Mem- 
oitth  of  the  Pioneers."  * 

Most  prominent  of  the  early  hi!<torian^^  of  Indiana  was 
John  1>.  Dillon,  whose  career  falls  in  quite  recent  years, 
and  whose  iirst  important  book  came  out  in  1843.  This 

*  NoUu  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  By 
Jacob Bumet.  8vo.  pp.901.  Ciodnnati,  JM7. 

'  Hintoncal  CoUectionn  of  Ohio.  Containing  a  Collection  of  the  most 

Interesting  Factw,  Traditions,  Biogriiphiral  SiketfheH,  AnordotoK,  etc.,  re- 
lating to  the  (if*nornl  :iiui  Lo<-al  History,  with  I>:»wriptions  of  it«  Coun- 
ties, Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  etc.  iiy  Henry  ilowe.  8vo,  pp.  oW.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1847. 

*  HoiuM-r  lliHtory.  Being  an  Accoant  of  the  Firet  Kxauiinationa  of 
tlie  Ohio  Vall«  y,  and  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Xorthwrst  Territory. 
Chietiy  fruui  (Jriginal  Mannwripts,  containing  the  Pft|>t'r>*  (.{  Colonel 
Georgt  Morgan,  Judge  Barker,  liecorda  of  the  Ohio  Conjpany,  etc.  By 
8.  P.  HUdretb.  Plates  and  map.  8vo,  pp.  323.  Cincinnati,  1849. 

*  Biographical  and  Historical  i^Ieinoin*  of  the  Early  Pioneer  .Settlers 
of  Ohio.  With  Xiirrativi-  of  Incid«'iit^  and  Occnrrencei*  in  1775.  By  8. 
P.  llildretb.   Portraita.   «vo,  pp.  5.1».   Cincinnati,  lHo2. 
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was  the  initial  volume  of  a  projected  elaborate  work 
which  was  never  completed.  The  author,  however,  pub- 
lished, in  1859,  a  "  History  of  Indiana  from  its  Earliest 
Explorations  to  the  Close  of  the  Territorial  Oovernment 
in  1815."*  Dillon  wrote  other  historical  books.  He 
was  a  most  amiable  gentleman  and  a  uselul  citizen.  For 
many  years  he  was  State  Librarian  of  Indiana.  He  died 
in  1879.* 

Judge  John  Law's  address^  before  the  Historical  So- 
eiety  of  VinceDues  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Hoosier  State.  N^or  can  any  thing  be  more 
clear  and  suggestive,  notwithstanding  its  discursiveness, 

than  Smith's  "Reminiscences/** 

Illinois  is  quite  rich  in  historial  records.  IlavinLr  wlnte 
settlements  in  the  southern  part  at  a  very  early  date,  the 
Illinois  country  became  the  object  of  much  attention  from 
travelers  and  writers.  I  have  referred  to  the  letters  of 
Morris  Birkbeck,*  which  date  back  as  far  us  1818,  The 
Rev.  John  Masoa  Peck,*  a  distinguished  Baptist  mission- 
ary and  educator,  wrote  "A  Guide  for  Kmigrants ;  Oon- 

'  A  History  of  Indiana,  from  its  earliest  Explorations  by  the 
Europeans  to  tho  rlosc  of  the  Tt  rritorial  ( ir>vemuent  iu  \HU\  including 
the  Dincovcry,  St'ltlement,  ctr..  nf  tlic  Terril«n-y  iKirth-wt-st  of  tlie  Oliio 
River,  etc.  By  John  Dillou.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  Oii7.  Maym  and  plates. 
Indianapolis,  1851). 

*  Seo  Life  and  Services  of  John  B.  Dillon.  By  (i^neml  John  Cobam 
and  3w]^r^'  llancB  P.  Biddle.  Published  by  tlie  Indiana  Historical  So- 
cicty,  \mi. 

*  The  (Jolunial  History  of  VincemieH,  under  the  French,  liritish,  and 
Amencao  Governments,  from  its  Firrt  Settlement  down  to  the  Teni- 
torial  Administration  of  Uencral  W.  H.  Harrison.  Being  an  Address 

before  the  VineenneK  HiHtoricul  and  .\ntiqii:iri;iii  Society,  with  addi- 
tional noteR  and  illuKtratious.  By  John  Law.  Svo,  pp.  157.  Vin- 
cenncs,  1H58. 

*  Retniniscenees.    Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches.  Historical, 

Bi<^niphical,  Politiad,  etc.    Portniit.   Svo,  pp.  (i40.   Cincinnati,  lS.i8. 

*  Ix'ttei'K  fnini  Illin(<is.  P.y  ^r«.rri«  Birk!)t'ck.  Svo,  pp.  1 12.  l/)ndnn. 
1818.  Notes  on  a  .Jourm-y  in  .^nn-rica,  from  the  Coast  of  Virj^inia  to 
the  Territory  of  Illinois,  liy  Morris  liirkbei  k.  Svo,  pp.  !(>;».  Ijondon, 
1818. 

•Gazetteer  of  Illinoi!;:  Containing  a  (ieneral  View  of  the  State;  a 
General  View  of  each  County,  and  a  I'articiihir  DeHcriptinn  of  each 
Town,  etc.,  By  J.  M.  Peek,    lOniu,  pp.  37ti.   Jacksonville,  18;J4. 
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tainiDg  Sketches  of  Illinois,  Miaaouri,  aod  the  a^jAcent 
Posts/'  which  was  published  in  Boston  in  1831 ;  and  also 
a  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  publiahed  in  1834.  Henry 
Brown's  *   Illinois  "  came  out  in  1844. 

A  book  valued  for  its  histoKcal  information,  and  amus- 
ing as  a  literaty  curiosity,  is  ^  The  Pioneer  History  of 
Illinois,"  *  written  by  John  Reynolds,  one  of  the  early  Gov- 
ernors of  Illinois,  an  illiterate  man  of  strong  common 
sense.  The  volume  was  published  at  Belleville,  Illinois, 
in  1852,  and  contains  the  history  of  Illinois  from  1673  to 
1818.  The  author  8ays  naively :  My  friends  will  think 
it  strange  that  I  have  written  a  book,  no  matter  how 
small  and  unpretending  it  may  be."  He  jnstities  Uh 
effort  on  the  score  that  many  facts  stated  in  the 
*  Pioneer  History,' since  tlie  year  1800,  came  under  my 
own  observation,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  true."  Re- 
counting his  personal  history,  he  says:  "  The  first  Illinois 
soil  I  ever  touched  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where 
Golconda  now  staiidH,  in  March,  1800.  When  we  were 
about  to  start  from  the  Ohio,  I  asked  Mr.  Lusk  how  far 
it  was  to  the  next  house  on  the  road,  and  when  he  told  us 
the  first  wna  Kaskaskia,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  wilderness  before  us.  My  father  hired  a 
man  to  assist  us  in  traveling  through  the  wilderness.  We 
were  four  weeks  In  performing  this  dreary  and  desolate 
journey." 

Govt  rnor  Reynolds  given  the  followinf^  odd  de8crij)tion 
of  the  French  settler?*  of  Illinois:  Tlu;  French  seldom 
plowed  with  horses,  l>ut  used  oxen.  It  is  the  custom  with 
the  French  every-whcre  to  yoke  oxen  by  tlie  horns,  and 
not  by  the  neck.  Oxen  can  draw  as  much  hv  tfiL'  liorns 
as  by  the  neck,  but  it  looks  more  savage.    »Su  me  times  the 

'  The  History  of  nUnoui,  from  its  first  Discovery  and  Settlement  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Henry  Brown.  Map.  8vo,  pp,  492.  New  York, 

1844. 

'The  Pioneer  History  of  Ulinois:  Containing  the  Discovery,  in  1673, 
and  the  History  of  the  Country  to  the  Year  1818,  when  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  organised.  By  John  Reynolds.  12mo,  pp.  348.  Belle- 
▼ille,  lU.,  1852. 
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French  worked  oxen  in  carts,  but  mostly  use  horaes.  I 
presuroc  that  a  wa^oii  whs  not  seen  in  Illinois  for  Ttearly 
one  hundred  ycnr8  after  its  first  settlement.  A  French  cart, 
as  well  afi  a  plouijh,  was  rather  a  cnnosity.  It  was  con- 
structed without  an  atom  of  iron.  When  the  Americans 
came  to  the  country,  they  called  these  carts '  barefooted 
carts,'  because  they  had  no  iron  on  their  wheeU.  . 

"  The  French  generally,  and  the  females  of  that  nation 
particuhirly,  caught  w\\  the  French  fashions  from  New  Or- 
leans and  Paris,  and  with  a  singular  avidity  adopted  tliem 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  and  talents*.  The  females 
generally,  and  the  males  a  good  doal,  wore  the  deer  skin 
mawkawsins.  A  nicely  niatlo  mawkawaiu  for  a  female  in 
the  house  is  both  neat  and  servii  eahle  

.  .  .  "  Tlu' aiu'ient  and  innocent  custom  was  for  the 
young  men  about  the  last  of  the  year  to  disguise  them- 
selves in  old  ('lothes,  as  beggars,  and  go  around  the 
viHii4fe  in  tlic  .several  liou.*^es  where  thev  k?iew  tliev  would 
be  wclcoriu'.  Tlu'V  outer  t lie  houses  daneiiig  wliat  they 
call  the  Giohiey  wiiieli  is  a  friendly  request  for  tliem  to 
meet  and  have  a  ball  to  dance  awav  tlie  old  vear.  The 
peo}>le,  young  and  old,  meet,  each  one  carrying  along 
some  retresliuient,  and  then  they  do,  in  good  earnest, 
dance  away  the  old  year.  About  the  Uth  of  January,  in 
each  year,  which  is  called  Le  Jounh  h'ais,  a  party  is  given, 
and  four  beans  are  baked  in  a  large  cake;  this  cake  is 
distributed  among  the  gentlemen,  and  each  one  who  re- 
ceives a  bean  is  proelaiuied  king.  These  tour  kings  are  to 
give  the  next  bull.  These  are  culled  *  King's  balls.'  These 
Kings  select  each  one  a  queen,  and  make  her  u  suitable 
present.  They  arrange  all  things  necessary  for  the  danc- 
ing party.  In  tliese  merry  parties  no  set  supper  is  in- 
dulged in.  They  go  there  not  to  eat,  but  to  be . 
and  make  merry.  They  have  refreshments  of  cake  and 
coffee  served  round  at  proper  intervals.  Sometimes 
Bouillon,  as  the  French  call  it,  takes  the  place  of  coifee. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  party,  the  old  queens  select  each 
one  a  new  King,  and  kisses  him  to  qualify  him  into  office ; 
then  each  new  King  chooses  his  new  Queen,  and  goes 
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through  the  ceremony  as  hefore.    In  this  manner  the 
King  ball  A  ure  kejit  up  all  the  caruiral." 

Another  lilinoiB  Governor,  Thoman  Fonl,  wrote  a  hia- 
tory  of  the  8t«te»  which,  was  published  at  Chicago  in 
1854.' 

Illinois  is  tleeply  indebted  to  the  literary  in(hit»try  and 
enterprise  of  rludge  James  Hall,  who  resided  in  the  State 
from  1820  to  1883,  and  there  conducted  the  ''Illinois 
Magazine,"  devoting  much  time  and  pains  to  historical 
aubjects.  To  him,  also,  the  people  of  the  oliio  Valley 
owe  gratitude  for  general  labors  in  the  iield  of  local  his- 
tory, and  especiall}'  for  his  delightful  volume,  "The 
Komance  of  Western  History." 

Supplementing  and  uniting  the  special  histories,  such 
as  we  have  just  glanced  at,  are  majiy  more  general  com- 
pends  not  easily  classified.  One  of  tlic  cjiiTuj^t  ami  most 
important  of  these  is  Flint's  "  The  ilistury  and  Geography 
of  the  Misssissippi  Valley,"*  * 

Another  cxcecdiiiixl}'  important  and  useful  digest  of 
evwits,  (•ovfiing  the  whole  ground  of  Ohio  Valley  history, 
is  James  11.  Perkins's  Annals  of  the  West,"  first  ifisnod 
in  1840;  revised  in  1860  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  and  re-reviled 
by  James  R.  Albach  in  18a2,  and  again  in  1857.  Fiom 
this  well-ordercil  store-houne  of  valuable  infurmulion, 
many  c(jiupiler«*and  historians  have  borrowed,  and  many 
more  will  borrow. 

Dr.  Monette's  painstaking  and  exhaustive  "  Hiatury  of 
the  Mibsissippi  Valley,"  *  184o,  and  liart's  later  and  briefer 

*  A  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  Commencement  as  «  Sti^,  in  181S,  to 
1047.  ConUiitiing  a  full  Arcoutit  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  Ri«e, 
T*rr>i/ri'HH.  and  Fall  of  M«)rinf>nisiu,  iht*  Alton  atul  Lovcjoy  Hiots.  and 
othf  r  iui{>ortant  ami  int*ToKting  Eventti.  By  iioveriior  Thonuw  Ford. 
Jimo,      447.  Chicago,  1  f^. 

'Hie  History  and  (Geography  of  tlie  MiBsiouppi  Valley;  to  which  is 
appendinl  a  Condcn84*d  Physical  Urography  of  the  .Atlatili''  T'liitcd 
States  and  the  whole  Americau  CoutiueuU  2  vols.  By  Timothy  Fliut. 
»vo.  Boston,  183a. 

*  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mia-  ~ 
ilBBippi  by  tlif  ^rn  at  KuroiK'an  Powers,  Spain,  France,  (ireat  Britain,  i 
etc.  By  John  W.  Monette.  2  vols.,  Bvo.  New  York,  1840.  ( 
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work  *  oti  the  same  subject,  are  books  that  sani  up  many 
facts  with  clear  authenticity* 

Far  more  attractive  to  the  average  reader  than  any  la- 
bored compilation,  however  accurate,  are  divers  and  sun- 
dry volumcH  containing  free,  ott-hand  delineations  of  pio- 
neer life  in  the  days  when  the  Ohio  Valley  was  still 
described  as  The  Wilderness.  These  books  consist  largely 
of  personal  narrative,  and  have  all  the  vividness  and  force 
of  sketches  from  life,  in  many  instances  the  artless  di- 
rectness of  an  earnest  teller  of  true  adventures,  has  lent 
the  illiterate  }>en  a  glowing  power  that  rhetoric  despairs 
to  win.  Xot  a  lew  of  the  heroic  participants  in  border 
warfare,  and  the  rude  experietu  c  of  log-cabin  life,  have 
■*ot  down  \hv  -^tory  of  their  hardv  deeds  and  stern  endur- 
uiice  ill  aiitoMoi^nipliy.  But  more  freqiiotitly,  the  record 
ot"  frontier  events  was  left  to  hands  not  familiarly  ac- 
fjuaiuted  with  the  scalping  knife  or  the  hunter  s  trap  and 
gun. 

A  very  sueeijiL-t  and  satisfactory  <;eneral  view  of  the 
beginning  of  settlement  in  the  Oliio  \'alley  is  that  em- 
braced in  Patterson's  llistorv  of  tlie  Backwoods."'  This 
contains  a  remurkuble  map,  engrraved  at  Pittsburg  in 
1843,  and  showing  "the  backwoods  in  17t>4."'  Patterson's 
book  is  based,  in  part,  upon  those  perennially  fascinating 
old  Virginia  prose  epics  of  the  bord'er,  Doddridge's 
*'>Jote8,"'  and  VViiherss  ''Chronicles."*    To  complete 

^  History  of  the  Mininippi  Valley.  By  A.  M.  Hurt   12iiio,  pp.  886. 

Cincinnati,  \>^^">. 

'  lUptory  of  ttu-  I'ackwooflH ;  or,  Tlio  !'»*'j^ion  of  the  Ohio.  A iitluMitir, 
from  the  l-^irlieftt  AccdiiuIm.  Kiubrac  ing  many  Kvents,  Notices  of  Pruiu- 
inent  Pioneen,  Slcetches  of  Gariy  Settlemedits,  etc.,  not  heretofore  pnb* 
lislied.  By  A.  W.  Patterson.  Map.  l2mo,  pp.  311.  FSttabniiK.  Printed 

lor  tli(>  autlii.r.  1^43. 

*  Notes  on  the  Settlement  and  In<liau  Ware  of  the  Western  Parts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  year  1763  to  1783.   Togctlier  with 
41  Vfew  of  tbe  State  of  Society  and  lAannen  of  the  Firai  SetUen  of  the 
Wesu  rn  Country.  By  Joseph  Doddridge.  Itoe,  pp.  SIG^  WellBbiuYh, 
Va.,  ISL'4. 

*  Chronicles  of  ii<irder  Warfare ;  or,  a  History  of  tlie  .Settlement  by 
the  Whites  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  and  of  the  Indian  War|  and 
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oar  select  list  of  authore  identified  with  the  pioneer  period 
of  Ohio  Valley  hiBtory,  what  names  more  suitable  than 
those  of  till!  three  Macs,  McClung,^  McDonald,^  and  Mc- 
Bride?'  £ach  of  theBO  authors  has  been  a<lnurcd  hy 
thousands  of  readers;  and  their  books  should  live  as  long 
af«  human  nature  continues  to  sympathize  with  heroism. 
McCluDg's  Sketches  were  first  published  in  Maysville  in 
1832. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  leading  books  of  travel 
and  history,  inadequately  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
reveals  to  the  student  a  world  of  suggestive  knowledge  in 
regard  not  only  to  the  material  features  of  the  diversified 
Valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  still  more  concerning  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  vast  region,  their  origin,  character,  ideas, 
iK-liifvements  und  aspirations.  In  these  books,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  first  processes  in  tlio  <levelopment  of  states 
and  social  institutions  arc  retiected.  We  see  the  people 
at  work,  eon'incrinL''  savage  nature,  and  laying  the 
foun<lations  ot  science,  literature  and  art.  Only  hv  con- 
eidi^rinL'"  the  circumstances  under  which  they  did  tlicir 
int'iitai  work,  only  by  estimating  fairly  their  "  means, 
culture  and  limits/'  can  we  judge,  impartially,  what  they 

Ifbancrae  in  that  aectton  of  the  State ;  with  Refieetiona,  Aneodotea,  etc. 

By  Alexander  S.  AVitliern.    Uiino,  pp.  310.    Clarksburg,  Va.,  imi. 

\  new  edition  of  the  " Chroniciea,"  with  ootea  by  Dr.  Lymau  C. 
Draper,  of  Wiwomin,  is  in  press. 

'  6ketcbea  of  Western  Adventurea.  Gontuning  an  Acooant  of  the 
moat  interesting  Ineidenta  conne<*ted  with  the  Kettlement  of  the  West, 
fn>ni  17A5  tf)  17!>4.  with  an  Apix'Tidix.  By  Jolin  \.  McClnnp.  .Mho, 
additional  Skt  trluH  of  Ailvciitiirc,  an<l  u  bio^'nii)hy  of  tlic  authfjr  by 
Henry  Waller,  with  a  ptjrtrail  and  utlier  illuHtraliuUK.  12nio,  pp.  398. 
I/»oisville,  Ky.,  1870. 

'  Hiographical  {Sketches  of  General  Nathaniel  Mamie,  General  Duncan 
M(  Arthur,  Captain  Willium  Wells  and  General  Simon  Kenton,  who 
were  t^arly  .Sntlers  in  the  Western  Country.  By  John  McDonald. 
Ifinio,  pp.  267.  Cincinnati,  1838. 

■  Pioneer  Biography ;  being  fikelchea  of  the  Lives  of  some  of  the 
Karly  iSettlers  of  Butler  County,  Ohio.  Containing  deUiiled  Accounts 
of  Harmar'p,  St.  Clair's,  and  Wayne's  Campai^nn.  and  niaiiy  of  the 
ikurly  Conllicts  with  the  Indians  in  Ohio  antl  Kentucky.  Hy  James 
McBride.  2TOis.,8vo.  Cincinnati.  186»-71. 
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accompliabed,  aud  surmiae  what  their  aucoessors  may  do 
in  the  future. 

It  is  but  a  little  while,  in  terms  of  history,  since  hiatorj 
began  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  Though  crowded  eyents 
so  confuse  our  retrospect  that  Baniel  Boone  and  George 
Rogers  Clark  appear  in  the  deceptive  vista  of  our  past 
like  far-off  heroes  of  antiquity;  though  the  French  ex- 
plorers of  Louisiana  aeem,  in  the  fancy  of  Garlyle,  as  re- 
mote as  the  Pelas«:i,  thry  are  all  of  yeBtonlay — French- 
men, lioone  and  all.  The  aborigines  of  the  Backwoods, 
the  invading  European  scouts  and  traders  who  penetrated 
the  cane-brake  and  the  tangled  wild,  the  hunters  and  sur- 
veyors that  tracked  and  measured  the  new  lands  on  this 
side  of  the  "Great  Mountains'^  of  Pennsylvania — are 
painted  on  the  canvas  of  imagination,  dim  figures,  yet  to 
be  vivified  and  vitalized  by  the  touch  of  literary  art.  The 
dry  bones  of  old  journals  and  chronicK  s  are  to  rise  and 
move,  and  be  clothed  upon  with  flesh  that  bleeds  and 
feels.  From  the  catacombs  of  dusty  libraries,  shall  be 
resurrected  the  eventful  past,  with  all  its  stirring  scenes 
and  splendid  characters — resurrected  or  recreated  by  the 
potent  spell  of  the  coming  historian,  novelist,  aud  poet  of 
the  Ohio  Valley. 

GENERAL  NOTE. 

Much  valuable  service  hoB,  of  late  years,  been  rendered  to  studenta 
and  readera  mterested  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Vatley,  by  the  enthusi- 

asm  and  energy  of  several  public  spirited  individuals,  wlio  bave  labored 
to  collect,  edit,  or  rt  j)rint  the  most  important  facts  and  records  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  l)nt  nevertheless  fast  fading  past.  The  "Oliio  Valhty 
Historical  Series,"'  conceived,  and,  in  some  of  ite  most  iuterejitiug  num- 
beis,  edited,  by  its  publiaher,  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  ia  a  tlch  mine  of 
knowledge  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  historian.  Thv  .series  embraces 
seven  lar^'o  octavo  volumes,  uniformly  bound.  The  following  are  the 
titles  in  brief : 

1.  Bottquei'a  Expedition  i^inst  the  Ohio  Indians,  1764. 

2.  Walker's  Athens  (bounty,  Ohio,  and  the  firat  Settlement  in  State. 

3.  Clark's  Campaign  in  the  Illinois,  177S-79. 

4.  ^IcBride'e  I*ionpt  r  l'>io^,'raphies.    2  vols. 

5.  Smith's  Captivity  with  the  Indians,  17a5-59. 
ft,  Dnke*B  Pioneer  lafe  in  Kentucky. 

7.  Miscellanies:  1.  Espy's Tour  m  Ohio,  etc.,  in  1805.  II.  Williaina'a 
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Western  Gam|»igns  in  the  War  of  1812^13.  III.  TftneyhilVs  Leathei^ 
wood  God.  Id  one  volume. 

Another  notable  i*pri«'8  i>f  publicationH  is  that  prf  par?*'!  liv  the  Filnon 
Club  of  Louisviile,  Kentucky,  a  vigoroutt  liistorual  Bociety,  largely  pro- 
moted bjr  its  founder,  Mr.  R.  T.  Dnrrett.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
poblicatiomi: 

1.  Till-  Tjfe  and  Tvw^  of  lobn  Filaon,  the  First  Historian  of  Ken- 
Uu  ky.    Ily  Reuben  T.  Durrett. 

'1.  rhtf  Wii(ierne88  Koad,  or  llouUis  of  'Iravel  by  wiiicli  ttur  Fore- 
fothers  reached  Kentucky.  By  Thomaa  Speed. 

3.  The  Pioneer  PresH  of  Kentucky.    By  William  II.  Perrin. 

4.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Judge  Oaleb  WaUace.  By  William  U. 
Wbitsitt. 

&  The  History  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  By  Reuben  T, 
Dnrrett. 

6.  The  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky.    T.y  John  Mason  Brown. 

7.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Hon.  Humphrey  MarshalL  By  A.  C« 
i^uiscnberry. 

The  publicatioos  of  the  several  State  Historical  Societies  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  ate  generally  knovn  to  those  inteiested. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  PIONEER  PRESS  AND  ITS  PRODUOC. 
BOOK  MAKING — BOOK  SEI^LIHa. 

The  first  printing  done  on  the  western  continent  was 
by  Spanish  priests  in  Mexico.  Stephen  Daye  brought 
from  England  the  first  press  used  in  our  coantry,  and  it 
was  set  up  in  1688.  The  first  printed  work  of  any  kind 
done  in  what  U  now  the  United  States  was  the  "  Free- 
man^s  Oath,"  impressed  on  one  side  of  a  small  sheet  of 
paper,  in  1639.  The  tirst  book  printed  was  the  "  Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  dated  1640.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  paid 
$1,200  for  a  copy  of  this  book.  In  1670  Sir  William 
Berkley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  rs  p(  pted  that  there  were 
no  free  schools  or  printing  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that 
Qod  would  keep  the  people  from  both  for  **  these  hundred 
years."  But  in  fewer  than  twenty-five  years  from  the  time 
Sir  William  wrote,  Virginia  had  both  a  college  and  a 
printing-press,  at  Williamsburg.  And  ninety-six  years 
later  Kentucky  had  her  type  and  press,  a  little  before  Ohio 
could  boast  of  the  same  aids  to  the  progress  of  mnn. 

The  first  newspaper  established  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  was  tho  Pittsburtr  (Gazette,  which  dates  its 
birth-day  July  20,  178(1.  The  founder  of  this  pioneer 
sheet,  a  journeyniiui  luintor  iianted  John  Scull,  was  born 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvuuia,  in  1705,  and  he  removed  to 
Pittsburg  at  tlic  age  of  about  twenty-one.  It  is  handed 
down  as  a  tradition  in  the  coal-and-iron  t  ity  that  Mr. 
Scull  was  distinguished  in  his  days  <»f  advent  as^  '*  the 
handsome  youn<:  man  with  the  white  hsit."  Witli  him 
was  associated  anotlier  itrintrr,  Joseph  Hall.  Tlmugh  a 
devont  Fofleraliet,  tlie  liberal  editor  opened  the  coluniiis  of 
his  newspaper  to  welcome  contributions  from  the  distin- 
guished Kepublican  leader,  Judge  ii.  ii.  Brackenridge. 
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One  of  the  Unit  books  printed  weat  of  the  mountains  was 
the  third  yolame  of  Brackenridge's  Modem  Chivalry/' 
issued  in  1793  from  the  Gazette  press.  The  first  and  the 
second  volume  of  tlie  celebrated  novel  were  published  in 
Philadelphia,  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  survives,  aud  is  one 
of  tlie  leading  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  printin«:  press  in  Kentucky  was  net  up  in  Lex- 
ington, by  John  Bradford,  in  August,  1787.  Bradford, 
a  Virginian,  born  in  1741'— a  >()lilier  of  the  Revolution, 
migrated  to  Kentucky  in  17H.>.  His  father  was  a  printer, 
bis  sons  were  printers,  aii«l  he  was  the  first  public  ]»rinter 
of  Kentucky,  holding  that  office  fnun  1792  to  1798.  He 
wrote  and  published  "  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Ken- 
tuckyhe  was  honore<l  by  his  familiar  cotemporaries  with 
the  rank  and  title  of  Old  Wisdom aud  he  is  known  to 
have  played  cards,  and  surmised  to  have  sipped  grog,  with 
Henry  Clay,  a«  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  business. 

In  July,  1786,  Lexington  granted  the  use  of  a  lot  to 
John  Bradford,  on  condition  that  he  establish  a  printing- 
press.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Philadelpliia  for  a  printer's 
nuttit — press,  type,  ink-balls,  and  ink.  /riiesc  novelties 
came,  slowly  climbing  over  the  mountains  in  a  wagon, 
and  floating  in  an  "ark,"  from  Pittsburij  to  Limestone, 
now  Maysville.  Most  of  the  type  for  the  first  number  of 
the  Kentucky  Gazette  was  set  n|»  :it  Limestone,  and  fell 
into  "  pi  "  in  transportation  to  Lexmi^toii  by  pack-horse. 
The  matter  was  reset,  and  the  first  impression,  upon 
Philadelphia  paper  in  leaves  about  m  large  as  a  half- 
sheet  of  ordinary  foolscap,  appeared,  August  11,  1787. 
The  office  of  publication  was  a  rude  log-cabin,  of  wliich 
a  picture  is  given  in  "Perrin's  Pioneer  Press  of  Ken- 
tucky," one  of  tlie  publications  of  the  Filson  Club." 
The  editor's  inventive  skill  enable<l  him  to  add  to  his 
scanty  fonts  some  larger  types  ami  rude  engravings  cut 
bv  his  own  hand  from  doij-wood,  tho  .Vmerican  box.  The 
initial  copies  of  tlie  Kentucky  Gazette  were  carried  hither 
and  thither  in  the  wilderness  by  post-riders  and  distrib- 
uted to  be  perused  eagerly  in  cabins  or  read  aloud  to 
curious  assemblies,  from  that  backwoods  forum,  a  stump. 
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Here,  emphutically,  wc  have  civilization  invading  tbe  sav- 
age hold  of  nature — we  see  the  wilderness  of  privation 
and  illiteracy  blostioming  into  the  rose  of  knowledge  and 
thought. 

The  Gazette  was,  in  the  main,  political  and  reportorial 
of  the  old  news  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Not  much  local 
matter  appeared  in  its  columns.  Yot  the  advertisements 
reflect,  with  wonderful  vividness,  the  primitive  conditions 
of  lite  in  Kentucky,  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Cattle, 
whisky,  and  pelts  were  legal  tender  in  those  tlays.  Prom- 
inent among  arti*  U  s  for  sale  this  pioneer  voice  of  the  press 
advertises  tomahawks,  rifles,  gim-flints,blnnkot8,  buckskin 
for  breeches,  sncklie-hai^^c^,  and  saddic-bag  locks.  Besides 
these  which  so  forcibly  suggest  the  out,.of*door  roughness 
and  rudeness  of  the  war-path  and  the  post  roMd  through 
the  wilderness,  other  articles  belonging  to  tiie  house  are 
oflered  for  sale,  such  as  spiuning-wheels ;  and  the  fashions 
of  yore  arc  recalled  to  our  thonL'-lii^  when  we  are  told 
where  and  of  whom  we  may  buy  kueu-buckles,  and  powder 
for  the  hair. 

Bradford's  enterprise  ]»roved  successful — the  Gazette 
came  to  stav;  it  continued  in  existence  down  to  the 
year  1848.  Several  other  newspat)er8  were  started  in 
Xentuek}'  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  tho^o,  the  Kentucky  Herald,  founded  by 
James  II.  Stewart,  FeViruarv,  1795,  at  Lexitigtnn,  lasted 
about  ton  years,  and  was  incriri'd  in  the  (Gazette.  Tn 
1797  Colonel  William  Hunter,  an  enterprising  printer  from 
New  Jersey,  name  to  Kentrn  ky,  and  suoii  entered  into 
lively  eonipetitlon  with  the  Dradfords.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Washington  Mirror,  and  also  of  tlie  Frank- 
fort Palladium,  both  of  which  newspapers  were  started  in 
1798.  Hunter  printed  "Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals," *' Littell's  Laws  of  Kentu  -ky.  '  4  vols.,  and  "  Lit- 
toU's  P<ditical  Transactions  in  and  jiboul  Kentnck}'." 

Colonel  8.  L  M.  Major,  ni  a  sketch  of  the  Frattkfort 
press,  gives  a  list  of  the  papers  published  in  Kentucky 
from  1787  to  1812,  as  follows: 

1787,  The  Kentucky  Gazette,  Lexington. 
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1795,  The  Herald,  Lexington. 

1798,  The  Mirror,  Washington. 

1798,  The  Palladium,  Frankfort.. 

1798,  The  Guardian  of  Freedom,  Frankfort. 

1798,  The  Kentucky  Telegraph,  . 

1803,  Western  American,  Bardatowu. 
1808,  Independent  Ga£etteor,  Lexington. 
1808,  Weekly  Messenger,  Wsuslniiixton. 

1804,  Republican  Roi^ister,  Bhelbyvillc. 

1805,  The  Mirror,  Danville. 

1805,  The  Informant,  Danville. 
1800,  Western  World,  Frankfort. 

1800,  Republican  Au.xiliary,  Washington. 

1806,  The  Mirror,  Russellville. 
180(",  Tni{>artial  Review,  liunlstown. 
1808,  The  Reporter,  Lexington. 

1808,  Louisville  Ga/.ctte,  Louisville. 
l«o«,  Western  Citizen,  Tarie. 

Farmers'  Friend,  RusBcllville. 

1809,  Political  Theater,  Lancaster. 

1809,  The  Dove,  Wanhington. 
180r»,  The  Globe,  Richmond. 
181*»,  The  Examiner,  [.ancastcr. 

1810,  American  Republic,  Fratikfort. 

1810,  The  I^iniiiniirv.  RiflnnoiKl. 

1811,  American  Statoiiian,  Lexington. 
1811.  Western  Courier,  Jvouisville. 
1811,  l»ardsto\vn  Repository.  Rardstowu. 
1811,  l^lie  Te!e:.'"rapli.  <  m oi-gctown. 

For  interesting  di'tails  eoncerniiig  these  and  other  Ken- 
tucky new  spafiers.  the  reader  is  referred  to  Perriii's  Pioneer 
I'rcbs  ot"  Kentucky. 

The  first  newspaper  ibt^ued  IVom  Louisville  was  tlie 
Farmer's  Library  or  Ohio  Intelligencer,  printed  by  Samuel 
Vail,  a  native  of  Vermont.  This  paper  was  started  Jan- 
uary 7,  1801,  and  was  discuutinucd  in  1808. 

The  Western  Monitor,  a  weekly  jiaper  devoted  to  the 
Federal  party,  was  begun  in  Lexington  in  1S14,  and  edited 
by  Thomub  Curry.    The  Monitor  passed  into  the  hands  of 
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William  (Tibbs  Hunt,  a  New  P^ngland  man,  who,  in  1819, 
changed  it  into  the  Western  Review,  of  wliieh  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Early  Periodical  Litera- 
tare. 

The  first  daily  newsjjaper  of  Kentucky  was  the  Public 
Advertizer,  founded  by  Shadrach  Penn  at  Louisville. 
The  Advertizer  was  started  in  1818  as  a  weekly.  After 
some  years  it' became  a  eeml-weekly,  and  then  a  daily. 
The  fu  st  daily  issue  appeared  April  4, 1826,  one  year  be- 
fore the  Cincinnati  Ga/.ettv  became  a  daily. 

The  Focus,  established  in  1826,  in  Louisville,  by  W.  W. 
Worsley  and  Dr.  Joseph  Buchanan,  was  mersrcd  in  tlu» 
celebrated  Louisville  Journal,  the  history  of  which  will 
be  found  in  tlic  chapter  on  ftcortje  1).  Prentice. 

On  November  9,  1798,  William  Maxwell  sent  out,  from 
a  little  LTin  iot  on  Front  street,  wc^t  of  Main,  Cincinnati, 
the  initial  niuiiber  of  tlio  Centini'l  of  the  Northwestern 
Teiritory,"  the  tirHt  newspaper  published  nortli  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Wni.  T.  Coprcfeshall  says:  *'A  wli.'.  lt  arrow 
would  have  niove<1  -ill  the  tyj)es,  cases,  and  stands  which 
this  pioneer  estahlishiuent  contaiiuMl.  The  press  was  con- 
struct42d  entirely  of  wood,  and,  in  order  that  the  paper 
might  be  impressed,  it  was  operated  upon  very  much  after 
the  fashion  that  country  boys  operate  on  a  cider  press." 
The  only  copy  of  the  Ccntinel  kiio\vi»  to  the  writer  is 
owned  by  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  iu  Cincinnati.  It 
was  buiitcht  at  auction  for  SI 48. 

The  Centinel  bore  the  independent  motto:  "Open  to 
all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none."  In  1796  the  paper 
was  sold  to  Kdniund  Freeman,  who  elianijed  the  name  to 
Freeiiiaii  Journal,  and  published  it  until  1800,  when  ho 
removed  to  Chillicothe. 

A  much  more  important  paper  was  begun  May  28,1799, 
when  Joseph  Carpenter  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Western  Bpy,  which  was  continued  irregularly  for  about 
ten  years.  At  the  time  when  the  Spy  first  came  out,  the 
village  of  Cincinnati  probably  contained  fewer  than  eight 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  paper,  of  course,  was  a  weekly, 
and  it  frequently  failed  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  of 
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issue,  flkippini:  a  week  whenever  circamfltancos  made  it 
inconvenient  to  come  to  time. 

Carpenter's  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Qaxctte  paRsed 
into  the  possession  of  Carney  and  Morgan,  who,  in  1809, 
renamed  it  The  Whiff.  After  fifty-eight  numbers  of  The 
Whig  had  been  issued,  the  paper  again  clmnged  owners 
mod  names,  becoming  the  Advertiser,  which  was  discon* 
tinned  in  1811. 

A  iie\v8ptti>cr  called  Liberty  Hail  and  Ciiicimiati  Mer- 
cury, edited  by  Kev.  John  W.  Browne  and  publmhed  by 
Looker  and  Wallace,  first  appeared  in  December.  1H04. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  founded  in  July,  1815, absorbed 
the  Liberty  Hall,  and,  in  Jammry,  1827,  became  a  daily. 

The  press  was  propagated  rapidly  in  Ohio.'  JSewspa- 


'The  following  {acts  were  kindly  furniHheU  by  Mr.  R.  G.  ix;wm,  of 
ChiUicotiM»,  O.: 

**Tht«  Sc  ioto  Ciaxettc"  was  started  in  (^hillioothe.  O.,  by  Windehip 

and  Willis.  A]^ril  '2'>,  IHOO.  NatlmiiitM  Willie.  jrran.ltatliiT  of  the  poet 
N.  P.  Willin,  look  solr  t  fiartrc  of  it,  ()( tohfr  'i.'t,  lS(K),;iud  piiblifthwi  it  for 
sewral  yean*,  ile  uiUTwardn  rntiml  U>  a  farm  in  tlie  south-wwit  corner 
of  Ron  county. 

AugDSt  10, 1.SI5,  th«»  "S«-i(,to  C.az.  tt*"  "  and  lh«  '*  Fri'donian  Chronicle" 
were  ponsoli(Jat*"«i  iimltT  John  Bailh;i<  he.  The  "(lazftto"  Inn!  been 
imblished  by  .James  BarneB  ;  the  *'  Fredouian/'  atArteU  November,  1809, 
mm  published  by  John  Bailhache. 

"  The  Supporter  "  was  started  October,  1808 ;  it  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1816,  by  Naahee and  Denny;  in  March»  1810,  it  was  published  by 
George  Na«hee. 

In  January,  1819,  John  Scott  wa«  publisher  oi  the  "  Siioto  « iazette 
and  Fredonian  Chronicle.'*  In  April  of  the  same  year  Bailhache  and 

ScoU  were  the  publiHhera.   Otober  :!0, 1 822,  '*  The  Supporter  and  Scioto 

Gazette"  was  edited  by  .lolin  Bailhache,  but  i>ublished  by  (Jforge 
Nafhce.    In  1^25,  it  waa  published  by  J.  Bailhache  &  Co.,  and  in 
by  J.  Bailhiu:lie. 

*'The  Ohio  Herald  "waa  started  at  Chillicothe.  August  ».  1805.  by 

Thomaa  G.  Bradford  &  Co.    It  wa«  not  lon>?  liv*  «l. 

"Tbe  Fannr  r's  Wat<  h-Tower  "  waa  started  in  Urbana,  U.,  by  Corwtn 
and  Blackburn,  in  June,  IH12. 

"Ways  of  the  World "  wa«  started  in  Urbaua,  O.,  July,  1820.  Tub- 
Iwhed,  in  1821,  by  A.  R.  Colwell. 

June  20,  1822.  was  issued  N<.  :U  of  Vol.  XI  of  the Oolutnbus  Ga- 
lette."  Ohio,  by  P.  H.  Olmatead. 

July  28,  1821,  wa«  published  No.  1.  Vol.  YI,  ot  the  "Ohio  Monitor 
and  FMiOtt  of  lodustiy,*'  Columbus,  O.,  by  Oavid  Smith. 
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pers  were  soon  eBtablished  at  WilHamsburg,  Lebanon, 
Hamilton,  Dayton,  Urbana»  Greenfield,  Marietta,  CbilH- 
cothe,  and  other  centers  of  population.  In  tbe  year  1819 
there  were  about  forty  newspapers  in  tbe  state. 

Nor  were  Indiana  and  the  other  western  territories 
much  behind  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  spreading  the  news. 
The  Vincennes  Sun,  Vincennos,  Indiana,  edited  by  Elihn 
8tout,  dates  from  1803.^  The  Missouri  Gazette,  now  the 
Republican,  was  started  in  St.  Louis  by  Joseph  Charless, 
in  1808.  The  Illinois  Herald  was  founded  at  Easkaskia 
in  1809  by  Matthew  Dunbar,  the  public  printer.  The  Illi- 
nois Enquirer,  the  second  newspaper  in  Illinois,  was  issued 

Vol.  VI,  No.  52,  of  tlu-  "Aitierican  Friend,"  was  published  May  24, 
1822,  by  K.  I'rentias,  at  Marietta,  O. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  38,  of  the  "  Western  Herald  imd  Bteubenville  Guette  " 
was  pul>lifih(Hl  September  10, 1820,  by  James  Wilson,  at  Steubenville. 

>o.  47A  of  the  "Ohio  FMriot"  was  published  November  4,  1820, at 
Kew  LiKbon,  (). 

Ho.  XIV,  Vol.  I,  "  Miami  Weekly  Post,"'  waa  published  June  15, 1820, 
at  Troy,  Ohio. 

No.  22,  Vol.  2,  "Oliv.  nmtub,''  was  published  April  16, 18]9,at  Cir> 

cleville,  O.,  by  01<l8  ami  Thrall. 

No.  2SG  of  ''The  WeHU-rn  Star'*  waa  published  May  25,  1822,  at  Leba- 
non, O.,  by  Van  Vleet  &  Co. 

No.  31,  Vol.  1,  of   The  Galaxy,"  was  published  May  27, 1822,  at  WO- 

min{rton,  (  ), 

No.  !•!.  Vr.1.  T!I,of  the"  Deluwarc^  I'atron  an<I  Fninklin  ObroniHe," 
was  published  .May  27,  1.S22,  at  Delaware,  O.,  by  tJriswold  and  Howard. 

No.  24,  Vol.  1,  "The  Dayton  Watclunan  or  Farmers  and  MechanioB* 
Journal,"  was  published  at  Dayton  by  G.  K.  Houston  and  U.  .1,  Skinner. 

No  II,  Vol.  XII,  "The  oiiio  Eagle,"  was  published  at  Lancaster, 
May     IS22.  by  .lohn  HiTtiian. 

No.  205,  "  lliiUlwrough  (j;aelte  imd  Highland  Advertincr,"  uati  pub- 
lished May  Ifi,  1822,  by  Moses  Ctarothere. 

No.  46,  Vol.  2,  "The  I'ieiuu  Gasette  and  Iie«Lster  of  New.--.  Av'ricult- 
wTv.  Art(4  and  Monafoetures,"  was  published  July  4, 1822,  by  Williani  K. 
Harrington. 

No.  25,  Vol.  VIII,  "  Mad-liiver  Countnt,"  was  published  Nov.  21,  1828, 
at  Urbana,  O.,  by  M.  L.  Lewis. 

No.  77,  "The  Faruierh'  Friend, '  waspubliahed  July  21, 1821,  by  Will- 
A.  Caiiiroi).  nt  Williaui8bur;»,  (>. 

Tliere  are  others,  also,  published  in  rortamouth,  Springfield,  West 
Union,  Waahington  C.  H.,  Xenia,  Waverly,  etc. 

>  See  Chapter  Vill. 
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At  Shawneetown  in  1818,  by  Henry  Eddy  and  S.  H.  Sim- 
mel.  Jodge  James  Hall  euoeeeded  Kimmel^and  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  ali^red  to  the  Illinois  Gazette. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
in  1813,  ie  reoonled  as  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of 
which  seventeen  were  published  in  Kentucky,  fourteen  in 
Ohio,  and  six  in  Tennessee. 

The  Postmaster-General  rofiortod  in  1824  that  there 
were  then  598  newppapor?:  published  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  Ohio  had  48;  Kentucky,  18;  Indiana,  12;  Ilii- 
nois,  5;  and  Tenncs-f  <  ,  15.  The  number  at  that  date  in 
Kew  York  was  137,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  110. 

De  Qu  i  n  cey  says :  **  Not  any  want  of  a  pri  n  ti  ng  art — th  at 
is  an  art  for  multiplying  impressions — but  tlie  want  of  a 
cheap  material  for  receivinq  such  impressions,  was  the  ob- 
stacle to  an  introduction  of  printed  books  even  as  early 
as  Pisistratus."  This  obstacle  continued  as  late  as  the 
time  of  John  Brndfonl.  The  dilHculty  atid  oxpoiif^c  of  ob- 
taining paper  \'>  at  tir<ta  great  drawback  to  tlic  proirret^s 
of  publication  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  P>y  and  by,  however, 
the  Hijj)ply  eanie.  The  first  paper  mill  of  the  West  was 
begun  in  1791  and  completed  in  1793,  at  Koyal  Springs, 
Georgetown.  Kentucky,  by  Oiaig,  Parkers  k  Co.  This 
Craig  was  tlie  Rev.  Klisha  Craig,  the  celebrated  pioneer 
preacher.  The  Georgetowt?  paper  mill  wan  a  wooden 
building  with  a  stone  basement,  and  was  sixty  feet  long 
by  forty  in  width.  It  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  the  year 
1836  or  1837.  The  first  of  the  numerous  paper  mills  on 
the  Miami  river  was  erected  in  the  venr  1814. 

The  first  type  foundry  on  tlie  Ohio  was  eHtal>lislied  in 
1820,  when  John  P.  Foute  and  Oliver  Wells  started  the 
Cincinnati  Type  Foundry. 

BACKWOODS  BOOK-MARINO.. 

Tlie  newspaper  offices  were  the  first  book  jaiblinbing 
places  io  pioneer  days,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
backwoods  editor  and  publisher  to  sell  his  publications  at 
retail.  Almanacs,  codes  of  local  laws,  and  reprints 
of  books  in  general  demand,  were  manufactured  and 
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vended  by  the  enterprising  newspaper  man.  We  have 
meDtioned  that  John  Scull  issued  Modem  Chivalry " 
and  other  hooks  from  the  job  office  of  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette,  in  1798;  and  that  Bradford  and  Hunter,  rival 
editors  in  Kentucky,  competed  for  the  public  printing  of 
the  state,  and  put  forth  histories  of  Kentucky  from  their 
active  hand-presses.  Hunter  opened  a  book-store  in 
Frankfort  in  1808. 

John  Bradford,  though  he  printed  almanacs,  circulars, 
and  ]ianii)hlet8  from  the  year  1787,  did  not  get  out  a  book 
until  1793;  and  that  was  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  a 
book  by  Maxwell  and  Cooch,  who  established  a  printing 
press  in  Lexington  long  after  Bradford. 

The  first  book  published  in  Kentucky  appeared  in  179^ 
and  it  bears  the  following  title  : 

"A  Process  in  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  v.U'..  Con- 
taining: Ist.  The  chartres,  depositions,  and  defense  in 
which  the  defendant  is  led,  occasionally,  to  handle  the 
much  debated  subject  of  psalmody-.  2d.  His  reasons  for 
declining  any  further  connections  with  the  body  to  which 
he  bclonijed.  3d.  His  present  plan  of  proceeding  with 
the  pastoral  charge.  4th.  Hifi  belief  and  that  of  his  peo- 
ple concerning  the  artieleK  of'fnith  fontended  between  the 
r(>forniio<l  asstn-iate  Sinod  and  the  kSinod  of  New  York  and 
riiiludelpljiu.  5tlj.  An  appendix  on  a  late  performance 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Black,  of  March  Creek,  Pennsyl- 
vnnia.  By  Adam  Kankiii,  Pastor  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington:  Printed  by  Maxwell  and  Cooch,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Buflalo,  Main  street,  IT^o." 

This  voluminou.s  title  page  fronts  a  duodecimo  of  98 
pages  in  the  o1d-fa>:hioned  nonpareil  type  of  the  last 
century.  It  in  l)oun<l  in  leatlier  and  has  quite  a  venerable 
appearance.  It  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  in  the  churcli  as  to 
whether  the  psahn?;  of  David  or  the  hymim  oi'  Watts 
should  he  sung.  No  (loui)t  each  party  sang  well  its 
psalms  or  its  hymns,  but  there  were  discords  enough  to 
rend  the  cliureli  and  send  Uankiu  and  hid  party  off  sing- 
ing their  [isalms  while  the  others  sang  their  hymns.  The 
following  year,  1794,  John  Bradford  published  "  A  reply 
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to  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Adam  Raakin's  trial,"  etc.  It  was 
an  octavo  of  71  pages.  And  then  the  quarreling  and 
aininngwent  on  long  afl^erlt  had  furnished  Kentucky  with 
its  first  printed  book.  Probably  those  who  sang  Watts*s 
liyinns  were  strongest,  for,  in  1803,  Joseph  Charless  pub' 
lished  a  duodecimo  of  "hymns  and  spiritual  songs  for  the 
nse  of  Christians,"  at  Lexington,  containing  246  pages, 
while  there  seems  to  be  no  psalm-book  published  by  the 
other  party. 

In  1793,  John  Bradford  printed  m  folio  the  Acts  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  and  the  Journals  of  tlie  Senate  and 
House  of  Representativeft  for  the  June  and  November 
seseioMs  of  1792.  He  continued  to  print  the  acts  and 
jonrnaln  in  forio  until  1707,  after  whi- 1,  the  octavo  form 
was  adopted.  In  1799,  Bradford  issued  his  general  in- 
structor intended  to  furnish  justices  of  the  peace  with  the 
law  forms  necessary  for  their  decisions,  and  the  same  year 
issued  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  laws  of  Kentucky. 
In  1803,  he  iBSued  the  large  quarto  edition  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  by  James  Hu«:hcf, 
which,  with  its  diagrams,  was  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
times.  In  18'>7.  was  issued  the  second  volume  of  collected 
laws  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1817,  the  third  and  last. 

While  Bradford  was  thus  printing  numerous  law  books 
and  legislature  proceedings,  he  was  also  doing  something 
for  the  un|)rofessi(uial  rciulor.  In  1798,  he  issued  the  cele- 
brated "  Letter  from  George  Nicholas  of  Kentucky  to  liis 
friend  in  Virginia,"  and  in  1799,  "An  Account  of  the  lie- 
markuble  Occurrences  in  the  Life  of  Coionel  James  Smith, 
of  Bourbon  County,  during  his  Captivity  with  the  Indians 
from  the  Year  1755  to  1759,  inclusive." 

After  the  present  century  had  well  set  in,  there  were 
other  printers  in  LexinLrton  besides  those  named,  and  Lex- 
ington lieciime  a  pubHsliing  center  not  only  for  Kentucky 
but  for  the  West.  Besides  the  newspaper  othccs  of  the  Ga- 
zette &.nd  the  Herald  &nd  the  printing-offices  of  Maxwell  and 
Cooch,  Thomati  T.  Skillman,  Joseph  Charless,  Wcssely  and 
Smith,  and  Downing  and  Phillips,  were  prepared  to  issue 
booka.    So  much  capacity  for  turning  manuscript  into 
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print  was  calculated  to  pro<iuce  the  matter  to  be  printed, 
and  Buch  was  the  result.  Importunt  works  now  began  to 
come  from  tljc  Loxini^ton  presses  at  frequent  iotervalsi.  In 
1800,  Bradford  published  "  Voyages,  Adventares,  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  French  Emigrants  from  tlic  year  1789  to 
1700;"  in  1802,  "A  Review  of  the  Noted  Revivals  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  Adam  Rankin  ;"  "  Wilson's  Grammar,  revised 
ami  corrected ;"  "  New  Travels  to  the  Westward ;"  and 
"Trying  the  Oroat  I^cformation  in  this  State,  etc.;" 
in  1808,  ''Political,  ( 'ooimercial  and  Moral  Reflections 
on  the  late  Cession  of  Louit^ijina,"  by  AIIihi  H,  ?vfa- 
gruder;  "Poems,"  by  J.  R.  Touliniu  ;  ''The  kStiid  I'  -f  k," 
arid  David  Barlow's  "Defense  of  the  Trinity;"  in  1^04, 
"Infernal  Conference,  or  Dialogues  of  Devils;"  ''Notes 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississi j)])i  l^iver,"  by  James 
M.  Bradtord,  and  "An  Apology  for  Calvinism."  by  R. 
H.  Bishop;  in  ISO),  "  Tlie  Chain  of  Lorenzo,"  l)y  Lo- 
renzo Dow,  and  '*  Sirictnres  on  the  Tjcttcrs  of  Barton  W. 
Stone,"  by  John  P.  CunipbeU;  iii  1800,  "A  Map  of  the 
Rapids  ol  Tlie  Ohio,  witli  explanatory  Notes,"  by  Jared 
Brooks;  arid  duiing  these  six  ycaif;,  nuriierons  school 
books,  such  as  ilurriwon's  English  Granunar.  tlie  Uniuu 
Primer,  School  Master's  Assistant,  the  American  Orator, 
the  Western  Lecturer,  the  Monitor,  the  Kentucky  Precep- 
tor,an<l  the  Kentucky  Knglish  Grammar,  by  Samuel  Wilson. 

In  1815,  "  The  History  of  the  American  Revolution," 
by  David  liamsay,  was  issued  in  two  octavo  volumes  by 
Downing  and  Phillips  of  Lexington.  In  1816,  Wesseky  ami 
Smith  issued  the  "History  of  the  Late  War  in  the  West- 
ern Country,'  by  Robert  B.  McAfee,  and  the  same  year,  F. 
Bradford  issued  "A  Complete  History  of  the  Late  Amer- 
ican War  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,"  by  M.  Snnth. 
In  1821,  William  G.  Hunt  issued  "A  Collection  of  Some 
of  the  Most  Interesting  Narratives  of  Indian  Warfare  in 
the  West,"  by  Samuel  L.  Metcalf.  In  1824,  Thomas  Skill- 
man  issued  **An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,"  by  Robert  H.  Bishop. 

It  would  be  vain  to  pursue  the  history  of  Lexington 
publications  further,  unless  a  regular  bibliography  wer« 
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inteiuled.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hfioks  thcro  printed  waa  of  a  religioua  char- 
acter. Mr.  Durrett'  haa  whole  slielves*  of  them,  and  but 
few  of  them  are  of  mucli  value,  except  as  showing  tlie  cast 
of  thought  in  their  day. 

All  tlie  Kentucky  hooks,  however,  were  tiot  prijited  at 
Lexington.  In  the  little  town  of  Wai^hington,  in  Miwon 
county,  hooks  were  printed  at  an  early  duy.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  "Mirror" 
was  establisiied  by  Heaiiin«int  and  Iltintor,  and  the  next 
year  books  began  to  issue  tVoni  their  press.  Tin-  Ken- 
tucky Primer/'  the  "  Kentucky  Spellitii,'^  Uook,"  and  the 
"Ohio  Navigator,  coTn{>n«ing  an  Ample  Aecoinit  of  the 
Beautiful  Uiver  from  it**  Head  to  itei  duiicfion  with  the 
Mississippi,"  were  all  issued  from  this  [tress  in 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1798,  the  eiiter|)ri8- 
ing  Beaumont  and  Hunter  moved  to  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
and  there  established  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
"  I'alladium."  Soun  lliereafter,  the  "Mirror"  was  dis- 
continued and  the  printing  of  Ijooks  transfeired  to  the 
office  in  Frankfort.  Here  the  sdiool  books,  etc,  begun  at 
Washington  were  continued.  The  editors  did  not  now, 
however,  contine  themselves  to  school  books,  but  before 
the  year  1798  had  closed  they  issued  *'  Speeches  of  Ers- 
kine  and  Kidd  in  the  Trial  for  Publishing  Paine's  'Age  of 
Reason "  "A  Summary  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Faith 
aiid  Practice  of  the  Baptist  Church "  The  Several  Acts 
Relative  to  Stamp  Butiee  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music," 
by  Rev.  Johti  A.  Campbell;  **A  View  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Oovernment/'  and   Steuben's  Manual  ExereiBea." 

It  was  not  long  before  more  important  books  than  those 
just  named  began  to  be  pulisbeil  at  Frankfort.  In  1802, 
appeared  "A  Collection  of  all  the  Public  and  Permanent 
Acts  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,"  by  Harry 
Tottlmin;  in  1806,  "Political  Transactions  in  and  Con- 
cerning Kentucky/*  by  William  Littell ;  **A  Review  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Commowealth  of  Kentucky/*  by 

'The  author  in  under  obligation  to  Col,  i^urrett  for  most  oi  tiu;  iufor- 
malion  here  given  coaceniog  Kentucky  books* 
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Harry  Toulmin  and  James  Blair,  and  "View  of  the  Pres- 
ident'fi  Conduct,"  by  Joseph  Hamilton  Daveiss ;  in  1808, 
"Principles  of  I^w  and  Equity,"  by  William  Littell,  and 
the  following  year,  by  the  same  atithor,  the  first  volume 
of  his  great  work,  "The  Statute  Law  of  Kentucky," 
which  closed  with  the  fifth  volume  in  1819;  in  1810,  the 
great  work  of  Joseph  Hamilton  Daveiss  entitled  "  Sketch 
of  a  Bill  for  an  Uniform  Militia  of  the  United  States, 
with  liertections  on  the  State  of  the  Xntion,"  etc.;  in 
1812,  tlie  first  edition  of  Humphrey  Marsliall's  great  his- 
tory of  Kcntu*-ky.  followed  in  1824  by  tlie  enlarged  two- 
volume  edition;  in  1814,  "  Festoons  of  Fancy,"  poems  by 
Will.  I.ittell;  in  1816,  "A  New  Kentucky  Composition  of 
iJvmns,"  bv  Kev.  Wm.  Down^;  and  in  1H24,  "Ancient 
History  <»r  Annals  of  Kentucky,"  by  C  S.  l{atines(pie. 

During  this  time,  h(»wever,  the  making  of  books  was 
not  confined  to  Lexiiiirtou  and  Frankfort.  In  1810,  there 
was  printed  in  the  town  ol  Kiehmond,  Madison  county, 
"The  Atnerican  Me<lical  (luide,"  by  Thonms  W.  Ruble  ; 
and  in  ISI'2,  a  larLre  octavo,  entitled  "The  riulosophy  of 
Human  Nature,"  I »y  Joseph  Bucliaiman.  The  same  year, 
1812,  in  the  town  of  Paris,  in  Hourhon  <ounty,  was 
printed  "A  Treatise  on  the  Mode  and  Manners  of  Indian 
War.  "  ete.,  by  Colonel  James  Smith.  In  these  early 
limes,  books  were  printed  at  (-leorgetown,  lIarr()dsV)urg, 
Versailles,  Bardstown,  Bloomfield,  Glasgow,  Itushellville, 
Covington,  Bowling  Green,  etc.  The  celebrated  "  Sketches 
of  Western  Adventure,"  by  John  A.  McClung,  was  printed 
at  Maysville  in  1832,  and  in  1847,  Lewis  Collins's  "  History 
of  Kentucky." 

Kothing  has  been  said  about  book-making  at  Louia- 
ville,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  work  did  not  be- 
gin there  until  it  had  long  been  successfully  conducted  at 
other  places.  In  1801,  Samuel  Vail  established  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Louisville,  called  the  ^  Farmer's  Library,  or 
Ohio  Intelligencer."  Pamphlets,  haud^bills,  circulars,  etc., 
soon  were  issued  from  this  office,  but  nothing  that  can  be 
honored  with  the  name  of  book,  that  has  come  down  to 
our  times.   In  1806,  F.  Penniston  established  the  second 
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newspaper  In  LouUville,  which  was  called  the  Western 
American in  1808,  the  Louisville  Gazette  "  was  estab- 
lished by  Gharless  and  Bruner,  and  in  1810,  the  ^  Western 
Courier/'  by  Nicholas  Clarke ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  has  come  down  to  us  from  any  of  these  early 
printinji;'  offices.  It  was  not  until  Shadrack  Peun  estab- 
lished the  Public  Advertiser"  here,  in  1818,  that  any 
book  was  produced  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  has 
come  down  to  onr  times. 

In  1819,  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Shadrack  Penn, 
Sketches  of  Iiouisville  and  its  Environs,"  by  H.  McMur- 
trie.   This  was  the  first  history  of  Louisville,  and  the 
first  book  worthy  of  the  name  printed  in  Louisville. 
Book*making,  thus  slow  to  begin  in  Louisville,  dragged 
slowly  on  for  a  number  of  years,  but  still  it  went  on.  •  As 
the  old  baiges  and  keels  gave  place  to  steamboats  in  the 
water,  and  turnpikes  and  railroads  took  the  place  of  the 
buffalo  paths  upon  the  latid,  books  took  the  place  of 
pamphlets  and  band-bills  and  circulars,  in  t}u>  printing 
offices.    Those  of  an  early  date,  such  as  *'  .Meditations  on 
Various  Religious  Subjects,"  by  David   P. 'Nelson,  in 
1828;  "An  Account  of  the  Law-suit,"  etc.,  In  Kev  N.  L. 
Rice,  in  1837;  an.l  "  I'ulpit  Sketehes"  by  Rev.  John 
Newland  Mailitt,  in  1839,  were  not  of  a  character  to  add 
lasting  fame  to  the  town  as  a  publishing  center.    In  1882, 
the  first  directory  of  Louisville  was  published,  contoiniug 
a  sketch  of  the  city  by  Mann  Butler,  and  two  years  there- 
after, Mr.  Butler's  history  of  Kentucky  was  issued  from 
the  press  of  Wilcox,  Dickernian  &  Co.    This  directory 
and  history  were  far  the  ino^^t  important  books  that  had 
been  published  since  McMui  trie's    Sketches,"  and  it  was 
some  time  before  any  others  of  equal  value  followed. 

The  tirst  book  printed  in  Ohio  is  known  as  "  Maxwell's 
Code."    It  is  a  Hinall  octavo  of  22.5  pages,  entitled: 

"Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Xorth- 
west  ot"  the  Ohio,  adopted  and  made  by  the  Governor  and 
Judges,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  at  a  ^e^sion  begun  on 
*£*riday  the  XXIX  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety-five,  and  ending  Tuesday  the  25th  day  of 
AugQBt  following,  with  an  Appendix  of  BeeolutioDS  and 
the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory.  By 
Authority.   Ginginnati  :  Printed  by  W.  Maxwell,  1796.*' 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1798, 
were  published  in  the  same  year  by  Edmund  Freeman, 
Cincinnati ;  and  subsequent  laws,  by  Carpenter  and  Find- 
ley,  Printers  to  the  Territory,  in  1800.  When  the  capital 
was  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  ChilUcothe,  Wiodship 
and  Willis,  of  the  latter  place,  were  made  printers  *'to 
the  Honorable  tlie  Legislature,''  and  issued  volumes  of 
laws  in  1801  and  1802. 

Carpenter  and  Findley,  proprietors  of  the  "Western 
Spy,  and  Hamilton  Gazette,"  published  in  that  paper,  of 
date  August  10, 1801,  the  following:  "Now  in  press,  and 
for  sale  at  this  ofKee,  to-morrow,  price  25  cents,  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  The  Little  Book:  The  Arcanum  Opened /contain ivg 
the  fundamentols  of  a  pure  and  most  ancient  theology ^The 
Vrimy  or  Halcyon  Cabala,  containing  the  platforni  of  the 
9piritual  tabernacle  rebuilt,  composed  of  one  grand  subaiantice 
— and  Seven  rxeellent  Topics,  in  oppomtion  to  spurious  Chris* 
tianUy.  A  liberal  deduction  will  he  made  to  those  who 
take  a  quantity.    No  trust." 

AlmnnacH  were  plll)li^^hed  in  Cincinnati  bv  Wm.  Mc- 
Farland,  in  ISO');  l)v  Carnov  and  Nforyrin.  in  1HO0;  bv 
,7(>hn  W.  Browtu'  k  Co.,  at  tlio  Liberty  Hall  Uthce,  in 
IHIO;  by  .I«»^^ej^b  CariionUT,  in  1811:  by  Browne  and 
Looker,  in  1813;  b}'  Looker  and  Wallace,  in  1814;  by 
WiHi;iins  and  Mason,  in  1816;  by  ^^o^^ran,  Lodc:e  &  Co., 
in  L^17;  by  Ferguson  and  Sanxay,  in  1818;  and  by  Oliver 
Farnswortb  k  Co.,  in  1822.  The  number  of  these  naines 
of  publisliini;  Hrnis  <^ive8  some  idea  of  tlie  activity  of  the 
printing  business  in  Cincinnati,  in  ber  yonuir  days. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  published  in  Cincinnati  was 
issued  from  the  press  of  David  K.  Carney,  in  the  year 
1807,  and  bears  the  title.  "The  Trial  of  Charles  Vattier, 
convicted  of  the  Crimes  of  Jiurglary  and  Larceny,  for 
stealing  from  the  Office  of  iieceiver  of  Public  Monies  fur 
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the  DiBtrict  of  Cincinnati,  large  sums  \u  specie  and  bank' 
notes,  amounting  U>  many  tliousamlt?  of  dollars,  etc." 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake's  *'  Noticet*  Concerning  Cincinnati,** 
printed  by  John  W.  Browne  in  1810,  is  declared  by  Peter 
G.  Thompeon,  author  of  **A  Bibliography  of  the  State  of 
Obio/*  to  be  without  doubt  the  rarest  work  relating  to 
Cineixiiiftti."  Drake's  **Pictare  of  Cmeinnati,''  printed 
bj  Looker  k  Wallaee  in  1815,  Mr.  Thompioii  tell*  as  ie 
^  often  erroneooely  catalogoed  as  the  first  book  printed  in 
Cincinnati." 

A  very  rare  and  carious  volume  printed  by  Browne  & 
Looker  for  the  author,  in  1818,  is  The  Indian  Doctor^s 
DispenBatory ;  being  Father  Smith's  Advice  respecting 
Diseases  and  their  Cure;  consisting  of  Prescriptions  for 
many  Complaints,  and  a  Description  of  Medicines,  Simple 
and  Compound,  showing  their  virtues  and  how  to  apply 
them.  Designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  his 
friends,  and  the  public,  but  more  especially  for  the  Citi- 
sens  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. By  Peter  Smith  of  the  Miami  Country."  Mr. 
Thompson  quotes  from  the  preface  of  this  primitive  phar- 
macopeia this  passage:  '*The  aathor  would  notify  the 
purchaser  that  he  puts  the  price  of  one  dollar  on  this 
book,  well  knowing  that  75  cents  woald  be  enough  for  the 
common  price  of  a  book  of  this  size ;  but  those  who  do 
not  chuBc  to  allow  him  25  cents  for  his  advice,  may  desist 
from  the  purchase.  He  claimB  thie  25  cents  ae  a  smidl 
compensation  for  the  labor  and  observations  of  fifty  years, 
etc." 

Doctor  Drake,  in  his  *'  Picture  of  Cincinnati,"  1815, 
says:  "Ten  years  ago,  there  had  not  been  printed  in  this 
place  a  single  volume;  but  since  the  year  1811,  twelve 
different  books,  besides  may  pamphlets,  have  been  exe- 
cuted. These  works,  it  is  true,  were  of  moderate  sise; 
but  they  were  bounds  and  averaged  more  than  200  pa|i^s 
each." 

The  tirst  publiBhers,  as  we  have  noted,  were  proprietors 
of  newspapers.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic 
of  these  pioneers  of  the  press  was  £phraim  Morgan,  a 
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Quaker  (born  1790,  died  1878),  who  was  a  proprietor  of 
the  "Whig"  in  1809,  of  the  "Spy"  in  1815,  and  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Lodge  k  Fisher,  which, 
in  1826,  established  the  DaUy  Gazette,  Mr.  Morgan  built 
up  a  large  publishing  business,  and  had  perhaps  the  largest 
printing  house  and  bindery  in  the  city  up  to  about  the 
year  1830.  In  that  year  the  house  had five  power  presses, 
propelled  by  water,  each  of  which  could  throw  off  6,000 
impressions  daily."  Tliey  manufactured  the  Eclectic 
Bt  linn!  Books  prepared  by  Truman  &  Smith. 

The  firm  of  Truman  k  Smith,  founded  by  Winthrop  B. 
Smith  about  the  yenr  1^30,  which  grew  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive school-book  publishing  house  in  tlie  world,  and  is 
now  merged  in  the  American  Book  Company,  leaped  to 
prosperity  almost  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  their  books  had  been  sold  up 
to  the  year  1841.  The  series  at  that  time  comprised  only 
McGuffy's  Keaders  and  Speller,  Hay's  Arithnietics,  Miss 
Beecher's  Moral  Instructor,  Munstieldd  Political  Gram- 
mar, and  Mason's  Music  Book. 

When  the  Territory  of  Tiidiann  was  organized,  under 
the  orovornorship  of  Wm.  Ileiirv  Harrison,  the  laws  adopted 
by  the  i^ovonior  afid  territorial  judsjcs  wore  printed,  and 
one  of  the  few  sets  now  known  to  exist  is  owned  by 
.ludire  John  H.  Stotsoiil)urg,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Tbe  sessions  of  the  governor  nud  judges  wore  held  in  tlie 
years  liS01-*2-3.  The  proeeedini^s  of  the  Territorial  (len- 
eral  Assembly  were  published  in  the  \Vtstrr/>  Sun,  a  news- 
paper established  by  Klibu  Stont.  at  Vineennes,  in  1804. 
Tills  was  tlie  first  new.spaper  published  in  Indiana,  and  it 
is  interest  111  to  note  that  .Mr.  Stout  came  from  Lexing- 
ton, that  starting  point  of  western  culture.  In  1807,  a 
volume  of  revised  statutes  was  printed  at  N'ineennes  with 
the  title,  Laws  of  the  Indiana  Territory."  The  pub- 
lishers were  Messrs.  Stout  and  Smuut,  anUinti/,ed  public 
printers.  The  paper  on  which  the  code  was  printed  was 
conveyed  Ijy  j)aek -horse  from  Georgetown,  Ky.  A  eopy 
of  the  '*Kevii:ian  of  1807"  is  owned  by  William  Farrell, 
Taoli,  Indiana. 
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The  WeBtern  Spy  of  August  13»  1799,  contaiuB  an  ad- 
▼ertisement  annouacing  that  James  Ferguson  would  sell 
in  Cincinnati  a  large  assortment  of  books,  about  120  in 

number,  among  which  were  Young'8  ''Night  Thoughts," 
Watt's  "  Psalms,"  Vicar  of  Wakeliehl,"  Fox's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  and  other  religious,  classical  and  standard  works. 
In  the  same  newspaper,  of  date  January  30, 1802,  Mr.  A. 
Casey,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the  following  notice : 

"PUBLIC  AUCTION. 

"  Will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of 
Februa'ry,  at  the  Court  House  in  Cincinnati,  a  handsome 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets.'* 

Mr.  Robert  Clarke  conjectures  that  the  books  offered 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Casey  were  pun'hascd  by  ]>ii1»lic-Hpirited 
citizens  atid  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the  firnt  Cincin- 
nati library,  organized  in  1802.  There  was  certainly  no 
book-shop  in  the  tow!i  nt  that  time.  Uiie  was  iu  opera- 
tion in  TiCxittf^tfHi.  Ky.  ui  l-*^o;5.  owned  by  .lohti  Cliarles. 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  liad  a  Ituok-shop  live  year8  later.  Tlie 
wants  oftlie  people,  in  the  line  of  l>o()ks,  were  supplied  at 
iiret  through  the  newspapers,  or  by  the  keepers  of  ireneral 
stores,  lisaac  J)rake  combined  traffic  in  books  and  .sta- 
tionery witli  the  drug  business,  a»id  John  P.  Foote  made 
it  an  adjunct  to  liis  vocation  as  type-founder. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  .lohn  J*.  Foote 
was  tliu  originator  of  the  first  regular  hook-store  in  (Cin- 
cinnati. In  1820  (?),  Mr.  Foote,  in  eonipany  with  Oliver 
Wells,  started  tlie  Cineinnati  Type  Foundry,  a  branch  of 
E.  White's  Xcw  York  foundry.  Xot  long  afterward 
Foote  opened  .'i  book-store  at  Xu.  14  Lower  Market  street. 
The  business  was  continue<l  until  1828. 

A  rival  i)ook-store  was  established  by  Messrs.  John  T. 
iJrake,  of  Massachusetts,  and  \\  illuini  Couclin,  of  Xew 
York,  wlio  carried  on  business  until  1829,  when  tlie 
partnership  was  disaolvcd,  Mr.  Drake  going  into  busiaebs 
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witli  Phillips  &.  Spear,  i>aper-niaker3,  and  Mr.  Coiiclin 
starting  a  new  book-store  at  4^  Main  street,  where  he  re- 
mained a  dozen  years.  Mr.  John  T.  Drake  dieci  in  1830, 
and  his  brother,  Josiali  Drake,  carried  on  the  book  bufti- 
ncHs  from  1831  to  IS'di).  His  store,  No.  14  Main  street, 
wutt  the  literary  resort  of  the  day.  It  is  stated  that  liis 
sales  amounted  to  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

There  were  several  otlier  book-scllera  in  the  city  in  the 
period  of  whicli  we  are  writing,  among  them  Flash  A 
Ryder,  Thomas  Reddish,  Hubbard  &  Kdmumls,  Jacob 
Ernst,  Natlian  and  George  Gilford,  and  De^ilver  &  Burr. 
But  it  Hceins  that  E.  II.  Flint,  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint,  and  pubHsher  of  the  "  Western  Review,"  was  the 
principal  competitor  of  Josiah  I)ral<e,  and  that  hi^  hook- 
shop  was  a  favorite  loatiriii--))lare  fur  bihlioi)hih's  and  mu- 
sicians. Ill  the  year  1827,  Flint  kept  the  following  adver- 
tisement standing  iu  the    Western  Review 

"E.  H.  FLINT, 

HAS  OPBMKD  ▲  BOOK-STORK, 

Comer  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  streeU^  eouth  side  of  Upper 

Market, 

CINCINNATI : 

Where  he  has  a  general  assortmeDt  of  achool-booki, 
geographies,  atlaaes,  stationery,  &c.  His  assortment  at 
present  is  small,  but  comprises  many  interesting  and  yalo- 
able  works,  particularly  upon  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  Western  country.  He  has  many  books  that  were 
selected,  to  form  part  of  a  private  library.  He  intends 
soon  to  import  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  a  complete 
assortment  of  books,  stationery,  engravings,  Ac,  and  to 
keep  on  hand  all  the  new  publications  of  interest.  HaT- 
ing  recently  commenced  the  business  of  sendin/if  books  to 
all  the  chief  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  will  be  able  to  make  up  packages  with  neat- 
ness, and  transmit  them  with  safety  and  dispatch  to  any 
town  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  country.  Bein^ 
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determined  to  devote  himself  to  that  ))nHiiiort3,  and  to 
make  annual  visits  to  those  town;*  and  villages,  ho  solicits 
orders  of  tliis  kind,  for  u  hicli  lie  will  charire  very  moder- 
ate coiumissioiiB.  He  will,  also,  sell  books  at  auction,  if 
transmitted  with  tliat  ohjert.  lie  will  endeavor  to  luerit 
eontidcn<*e  by  juiiutiiality  and  attention,  and  will  thftok* 
full/  acknowledge  the  smallest  favor." 

< 

Flint's  store  was  removed  in  1828  to  No.  liiO  Main 
street,  nearly  oi»i»osiTe  the  Fnst  Presbyterian  (>hnreh,*' 
and  the  proprietor  advertised,  by  title,  a  long  liat  of  books 
and  other  articles,  including  "(juillH,"  "silver  pens," 
**  rice  paper,  asborted  colors,"  "  seal  stamps,*'  and  a  "large 
aesortHRMit  of  new  an<l  fashionable  uiusic.'* 

Tlie  lujoksellcrs  whu  advertised  in  "Cist's  Cincinnati,  in 
1841,"  were  Williamson  A  Strong,  140  Main  street;  Tru- 
man &  Smith,  Main  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets ;  J. 
W.  Ely,  "Sign  of  the  Franklin  Head,"  10  Lower  Market 
street ;  K.  Morgan  Co.,  131  Main  street:  George  Conclin, 
55  Main  jjtreet ;  atid  U.  1*.  James,  '26  Pearl  street. 
Conclin  issued  quite  a  list  of  original  publications,  in- 
cluding the  "Practical  Farmer,"  **  Texan  Emigrant," 
"  Life  of  Colooel  Daniel  Boone,"  Life  and  Adventure*  of 
Black  Hawk,"  "Western  Pilot,^  and  ''Hall's  Western 
Reader." 

The  name  of  U.  P.  James,  more  than  tbat  of  any  other 
early  publisher  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  identified  with  what 
is  distinctively  of  a  literary  character.  Without  detract- 
ing from  the  merits  of  his  cotemporaries,  we  may  credit 
Mr.  James  with  being  the  first  Western  publisher  who 
ventured  to  embark  any  considerable  capital  in  repro- 
ducing standard  works  in  general  literature,  and  who  had 
the  enthusiasm  to  bring  out  new  books  in  prose  and 
verse  by  home  authors.  His  long,  useful,  and  beautiful 
life  has  but  recently  closed,  February  25, 1889,  and  the 
"American  Geologist"  and  other  scientific  journals  have 
honored  his  memory  by  recording,  with  praise,  his 
eminent  services  as  a  paleontologist,  geologist,  and  patron 
of  natural  science  in  general.   The  writers  of  the  West 
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also  owe  him  tlmt  unpayable  debt  which  gratitude  iocan 
to  a  benefactor  of  their  profession. 
The  following  passage  from  a  memorial  printed  in  1889 

may  fittingly  end  this  chapter. 

"  Uriah  I'ierson  James  was  born  in  the  town  of  Goshen, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Deeember  30,  1811.  IIih  father, 
Thomas  James,  was  a  carpenter,  who  followed  !iis  trade 
until  h'ls  death  in  1824,  tlie  result  of  an  accident.  His 
mollicr,  Rhoda  Piorson  Jamew,  was  a  din-ct  dcsfcndniit  of 
Thomas  Pierson,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Abraliaiii  J'ier.-oii,  the 
first  president  of  Yale  Oollcsrc.  Me  ha<l  two  brothers  and 
three  sissters,  all  of  whom  he  survived,  so  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  hist  of  his  immediate  family. 

"In  l^^^il.  hini^  before  any  niih-oad  had  eros^ed  the  Alie- 
glianies,  he  and  his  brother  Joseph  traveled  by  staire  and 
caTml.  west  to  Cineinnati,  arriving  in  August,  and  wit- 
nessing the  great  lio(Ml  of  February,  1832.  Having 
learned  the  trades  of  printer  and  stereotyper,  he  liei^MU  to 
work  at  these  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cineinnati,  and 
foUovveil  Ihcm  successfully  for  a  nundjer  of  years.  In  a 
short  time  he  began  publishing  books,  and  his  first 
venture,  the  P^olian  Songster,*'  was  printe<l  in  18»32,  the 
copyright  being  dated  d  une  15th.  This  book  was  tbilowed 
at  intervals  by  others  until  the  complete  list  would  num- 
ber hundreds.  In  1847,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
liis  brother  Joseph  as  publishers,  printers,  stereotypers, 
and  type-founders,  the  firm  naine  being  .1.  A.  <fe  U.  P. 
James.  The  business  increased  rapidly,  book  publishing 
became  a  prominent  jiart  of  it,  and  the  firm  became  widely 
known  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  the  '  Harpers 
of  the  West.'  Man;  of  the  books  published  by  the  firm 
and  later  hy  Mr.  James  himself  have  had  a  very  wide  cir^ 
culation.  The 'James's  River  Quide*  and  the 'Western 
Pilot'  were  standard  works  among  river  men  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  These  books  contained 
charts  of  the  river  channels  and  accounts  of  the  cities  and 
towns  along  their  banks,  and  they  were  considered  so  ac- 
curate that  in  several  instances  they  were  used  to  settle 
disputed  points  in  the  courts. 
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"He  published  an  edition  of  *  Vestiges  of  Creation' 
soon  after  that  celebrated  book  first  appeared.  He  was  a 
patron  of  many  of  the  early  authors  of  the  West,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  many  of  them  before  a  very  wide  cir- 
cle of  readers.  For  many  years  he  edited  and  published 
the  '  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Almanac '  long  considered 
a  standard  among  the  farmers,  who  looked  upon  its  pre- 
dictions of  the  weather  with  the  greatest  respect  And  con- 
fidence. The  flood  of  patent  medicine  almanacs  and 
calendars  finally  made  this  unprofitable  and  its  publico* 
tion  was  discontinued  in 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

EARLY  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OHIO  TALLET. 

"TH£  MKOLBT,  0&  MONTHLY  MUtCSLLAIIl/' 

It  m  recordcMi  in  numerous  publications,  ami  hus  been 
accepted  as  liual,  ]>y  hibliograpliers,  thut  tlie  Western  Re' 
tv>?r,  edited  hy  William  Gibbs  Hunt,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  1819-21,  was  the  first  literary  magazine  published  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  A  recent  discovery  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Quisenborry,  of  Lexington,  au  uccomplished  and 
^ntbuBiaetic  Btndent  of  Kentucky  literature  and  history, 
proves  that  the  pioneers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  could  boast 
of  a  distinctively  literary  monthly,  in  the  year  1808,  full 
sixteen  years  before  Hunt's  Review  appeared.  The  MedUjf, 
or  Monthly  MiseeUany,  printed  by  Daniel  Bradford,  in  Lex- 
ington,  Ky.,  for  one  year  only,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  roust  be  considered  the  first  magazine  of  the 
West,  at  least  until  somebody  finds  its  predecessor.  His- 
torians need  be  cautious  in  deciding  upon  Jirsi  events — the 
first  child  born,  the  first  house  built,  the  first  institution 
established  in  a  given  settlement,  or  state,  or  territory. 

Mr.  Quiseuberry,  while  engaged  in  gathering  material 
for  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  elder  Humphrey  Marshall, 
author  of  MarahalCe  History  of  Kentaekyf  had  occasion  to 
ransack  the  Lexington  library,  and  to  make  diligent 
search  through  the  files  of  the  Kentucky  GazeUe^  the  earli- 
est newspaper  published  west  of  Pittsburg.  His  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  following  announcement  in  the 
Oasette,  dated  October  26, 1802 : 
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«  PROPOSALS, 

By  Daniel  Bhadfohd, 
For  PablMhiui^  by  Subscription 
THE  MKDLKY, 

Or  Monthly  Miscellamy. 

I.  The  Medley  shall  be  published  in  numbers,  one  of 
which  shall  be  ready  for  delivery  the  first  Tuesday  la 
every  month,  and  regularly  forwarded  to  sabscriben  at 
directed. 

II.  Kacb  number  shall  cotitaiii  twenty-four  page*,  <ii*»- 
deriino,  Printed  with  a  neat  type,  on  Erood  paper.  * 

III.  The  price  to  Subserihern  will  be  Onf  Dollar  per  an- 
num^ to  be  paid  at  the  ex}ii ration  of  six  mooths,  or  ^et^eniy- 
five  cenls  at  the  time  of  subs(>ribinnr. 

J&'  'riif»  first  number  will  issue  on  January  4tb,  1803. 

The  <iesi|ifn  of  this  pubTH-ation  being  to  combine  Amuse- 
ment witli  Useful  informtitii Ml,  it  will  l)e  the  Study  of  tli(j 
Editor,  by  the  variety  ol  iiiti  Subjects,  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject, antl  suit  the  tastes  of  each  reader. 

It  is  expected  that  Literary  Characters  will  accept  the 
opportunity  this  Work  will  afford  them  of  rendering  the 
result  of  their  lucubrations  useful  to  the  public. 

Besides  Ori  frill  ill  i'>>.-.ay.s,  The  Medlev  shall  contain  Se- 
lections in  l*rose  and  Verse,  from  the  most  approved 
Authors. 

As  *  The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man,'  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  those  whom  talent  or  patriotism  have 
rendered  conspicuous  shall  be  frequently  introduced. 

Thb  advantages  resulting  from  the  publication  of  a 
Literary  Miscellany  rndst  be  obvious.  The  editor  haa 
only  to  add  that  Indnstry  in  the  collection  of  materials^ 
and  particular  attention  to  the  merits  and  variety  of  Ex- 
tracts  shall  not  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  entitle  the 
Medieif  to  the  patronage  of  the  Public/' 

According  to  this  prospectus,  the  first  number  of  the 
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Medley  was  to  appear  January  fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  three.  On  that  date  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
the  Kbntuckt  Gazbttb  :  *^  The  Editor  of  the  Qazette  an- 
nounces that  a  diaappoiiitincnt  in  securing  paper  has 
ohliged  the  Editor  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  The  Medley  until  the  last  Tuesday  in  the 
Mouth,  at  which  time  it  will  certainly  bo  commenced,  and 
thereafter  be  continued  regularh'.  The  number  of  the 
euhscription  list  for  Thb  Mbdlby  has  already  extended  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Editor;  hut 
what  peculiarly  adds  to  bis  gratification  is  to  find  among 
the  number  a  great  proportion  of  ladies,  under  whose 
protecting  auspices  double  diligence  shall  be  used  to  make 
the  work  worthy  of  a  patronage  so  amiable." 

On  January  3, 1804,  just  one  year  after  the  above  notice 
was  printed,  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  addrossed  hi-^  read- 
ers as  followB  :  "The  subscribers  to  The  Medley  are  in- 
forrnod  that  it  will  be  no  longer  published.  The  twelfth 
number,  which  was  issued  on  Tuesday  last,  eonipletes  the 
volume.  Those  wli(»  wish  to  preserve  tlunr  volumes  can 
have  them  hound  on  icasoiiable  terms;  and  any  parts  lost 
or  destroyed  will  be  replaeed  at  (Id  ]ter  number.  A  few 
sets,  complete,  may  be  had  ou  the  same  tc  rms." 

These  notices  in  the  Ivkntucky  Gazette  aroused  Mr. 
Quiscnln  rry's  curiosity  and  led  him  to  discover  a  com- 
plete, bound  copy  of  the  Meiu.hv  in  the  Lcximjton  Library. 
lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this;  "T  had  seen 
several  vtjumes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  'Western  Kuvicw,"  ]»ut 
had  never  even  heard  of  *  The  Medley.'  The  Librarian 
stated  that  she  had  never  heard  of  it.  and  that  the  library 
contained  no  e<»]iy  of  'Tiik  Mi;ni,Kv"  mairazine.  Xot  eon- 
tent  with  tiiis.  r  heiran  nn  my  own  aceount  a  seareli  of  the 
librurv,  and  \sn^  iinallv  rewarded  bv  fimlinLT  in  an  odd 
corner  a  full  volume  of  the  little  magazine,  bound  iu 
sheep,  and  in  an  c.vcellent  state  of  preservation.  It  was 
uncatalogued.  The  twelve  numbers  aggregate  270  pages, 
and  the  pages  are  about  the  size  of  those  iu  the  old  '  blue- 
hacked'  Webster's  spelling  book.    I  believe  it  to  be  the 
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only  copy  of  this  pioneer  Western  magazine  now  in  ex- 
istence." 

The  contents  of  the  Medley  arc  varied,  comprising  es- 
says, sketches,  short  stories,  poems,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  original  and  selected.   A  series  of  papers  on 

Commerce"  runs  through  the  year.  There  is  a  bio- 
graphical stndy  on  Samuel  Adams,  by  James  Sullivan  ;  a 
History  of  the  Virginian  Moimtains,  l)y  Thoman  Jeffer- 
son, and  an  account  of  Monticello  written  by  an  English- 
man in  1797.  Perhaps  the  most  notable,  original  articles 
in  the  magazine  are  two  on  the  Character  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  from  the  })(mi  of  Allan  Bowie  Magruder,  once  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Kentucky,  and  afterward  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  in  1812.  He  was  an  author,  of  some 
prominence,  and  wrote  extensively  on  Louisiana,  and  on 
the  Indians.  His  article  on  the  character  of  Jetterson 
was  reprinted  in  several  Europeaii  papers,  and  was  copied 
in  a  New  York  paper  which  credited  it  to  the  London 
Times.  Finally  it  came  out  in  book  form.  Magruder  was 
born  in  1775  and  died  in  1822. 

The  index  to  the  sMedley  shows  more  tban  a  hundred 
hea<lings,  among  which  are  "Advice  to  Married  Larlios," 
"The  Story  of  Alcander  and  Septimus,"  "History  of 
Maria  Arnold,"  "Character  of  Lord  Chatham,"  "CajUuin 
Cook,"  "Dreadful  Effects  of  .lealousy,"  "  ('ointesfie  Geu- 
lis,"  "The  Kxporieuced  Man's  Advice  to  his  Son,  on 
Drinking,  Dress, etc.,"  "  Charle:^  JaincH  Fox,"  "Intemper- 
ance: Advice  to  the  Bloods  »>t  the  Hour,"  "  Sir  William 
Jones,"  "Thousi-lits  on  the  Word  '  Woman,'  "  ''Volcanoes 
in  the  Muou,  by  Dr.  Ilerschell,"  "The  Vision  of  Ilamid, 
an  Eastern  Tale."  From  a  lone:  list  of  titles  of  oiii^inal 
poems,  the  following  are  takc!i  as  a  sanifde:  "A  Tear  to 
iIiinu',""An  Odefiu  iiatin)  to  Thuuius  Jeti'erson,"  ''Lines 
on  Seeing  Miss  E.  I>.  Shed  Tears  at  the  Celebration  of  her 
Marriage,"  "Ode  to  Hope,  by  a  Vnung  Gentleman  of 
Lexington,"  "  Ode  Addressed  by  a  Physician  to  his 
Horse." 
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OIBBS  HUaT*B  WBBTBlUr  KBVIBW. 

More  than  twenty  ephemeral  periodicale  of  a  aemt-lite- 
rarj  character  were  puhliBhed  in  Kentucky  hetween  the 
years  1798  and  1820,  of  which  some  of  the  titles  are  given 
in  the  list  appended  to  this  chapter. 

Bnt  the  second  literar}-  niagaziiu'  of  historical  im- 
portance published  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
appeared  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  title  is  "  The 
"Western  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Magazine:  a  Publica- 
tion Devoted  to  Literature  and  Scicnco."  It  ran  from 
Augast,  1819,  to  July,  1821,  in<  lusive,  making  four  vol- 
umes of  384  pages  each.  The  editor  and  publisher  was 
Mr.  William  Gibbs  Hunt.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  rare 
periodical  lies  before  me  as  T  write. 

The  Western  Review  was  a  carefully  edited,  unpretend- 
ing, dignified  publication,  though  in  some  respects  crude 
and  provincial.  Its  scientific,  historical,  and  archteological 
features  have  a  ])erni:inent  value.  The  geology,  topogra- 
pliy  aii<l  natural  Iii.'^tory  of  tlie  Ohio  Valley  received  much 
attention  in  its  pages.  A  serie.'^  of  articles  entitled '*  In- 
dian Anti<|uities,""  eotitributed  to  it  by  John  1).  Clifford, 
elicited  much  conteniiiorary  comment,  and  .seientitic  men 
still  regar<l  the  series  witli  interest.  Mr.  Clitibrd  wan  a 
member  of  the  riiila<lelphia  Academy  of  Xatnrnl  8eienees, 
and  aUo  of  the  Antiquarian  Soeiety  of  Murisaeluisetts. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Lexington,  where  he  died  May  8, 
1820. 

Caleb  Atwati'r.  horn  1778,  died  IStlT,  Indian  connnis- 
sioner  under  Jackbou  and  the  autltor  of  a  "  History  of 
Ohio,"  wrote  some  letters  to  The  Western  Review  from 
hin  home  in  Circlevillc,  Oliio.  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  of 
Transylvania  I'niversity,  contributed  numerous  articles 
on  the  botony,  zcjology  and  meteorology  of  the  West.  lie 
furnished  several  on  the  Ohio  river  and  its  fishes.' 

■ 

*  Th»  was  afterward  published  aepatntely  in  pamphlet  form.  It  ia 

oxfoedingly  scare*?;  hns  goM  for  $50.  Prof.  D.  H.  Jonlan  has  written  a 
valuable  Tnonojrram  oti  this  first  i'ff<)rt  to  <!fK<'ril>e  the  iishee  of  the  Ohio, 
wliirii  WKH  publitthi'd  by  the  StniliiHuiiiun  Institution. 
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Bnt  p«rhsp6  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
Madabk  part  of  tbe  contents  of  the  magaaine,  is  the  seriea 
•f  authentic  narratires  headed  "  Heroic  and  Sangninarj 
Conilicts  with  the  Indians."*  In  the  opening  numher  of  hie 
periodical  the  editor  solicits,  from  persons  in  every  part  of 
the  western  country  who  may  be  able  to  furnish  them,  au- 
thentic and  well  attested  narratives  of  this  kind,  mentioning 
names  and  dates,  and  detailing  all  the  valuable  facts  with 
the  utmost  minuteness  and  precision."  In  a  foot-note  he 
aays  further:  Gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  the  public,  and  who  ai-e  not  even  accustomed 
to  composition  of  any  sort,  are  still  solicited  to  communi- 
cate, in  the  plainest  manner,  the  facts  within  their  knowl- 
edge." The  solicitation  appears  to  liave  called  forth  a 
good  many  responses,  for  almost  every  number  of  the 
magazine  contains  one  or  more  thrilling  narratives,'^ 
chiefly  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

Appearing,  as  it  did,  so  «oon  after  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812-15,  The  Western  Review  contained  much  concern- 
ing the  political  and  military  characters  and  questions  of 
the  time.  The  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  work 
is  a  lengthy  review  of  Reed  and  Eaton's  Life  of  Jack- 
son;'' and  the  mmc  nnmber  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  M%)or  Zacbary  Taylor,  then  a  rising  hero,  in  the  thirtj- 
•  fifth  year  of  hia  age. 

(Consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  the  periodical  pub- 
lished occasional  "  forensic  '  ett'orts,  orations,  eulogies  and 
so-forth,  for  the  encouragement  of  eloquence.  An  elab- 
orate essay,  by  C.  D.,  on  "American  Eloquence,"  startles 
the  reader  by  the  conclusion  that  the  *'  time  in  at  hand 
when  Amoricun  clocjiionco  shall  glow  in  tlie  fervid  fire  of 
DcniOHthonee  and  roll  in  the  copious  niai^niticeiice  of 
Tully.*'  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  a  prophecy  so  ter- 
ribk'  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  purely  literary  department  of  The  Wetstern  Review 
was  ver}'  prominent,  and  was  evidently  forniucted  with 
pride  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  tlie  **  few  frieiKib  ol  learning"  who 
wrote  the  leading  articlcH.  The  title,  "  Review,"  wa:»  no 
misnomer,  for  the  magazine  devoted  more  thau  ball'  it» 
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apace  to  formal  reviews  of  current  books  iu  general  litera- 
ture. Within  the  brief  twenty-four  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  spread  before  its  critical  readers  full  synopses,  with 
extracts  and  comrnents,  of  Scott's   Tales  of  a  Landlord,'' 

**Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Monastery,"  "  The  Abbot,"  and  **  Kenil- 

worth,"  these  five  all  coming  out  in  two  years.  Among 
othen  new  books  reviewed  were  Soutliey's  "  Life  of  Wolsey" 
and  Irving's    Sketch  Book,"  of  which  last  the  critic  says: 

*'  Tills  work  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  western  country  as 
t  roni  its  literary  merit  and  interesting  character  it  ought  to 
be."  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  re- 
viewer betrays  an  amusing  incapacity  for  humor  by  gravely 
-objecting  to  the  possibility  of  a  man's  sleeping  for  twenty 
years  !  "  We  are  only  assured  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact," 
grumbles  the  literal  commentator,  '^and  are,  of  course,  un- 
able to  conjecture  how  the  story  can  be  reconciled  with 
reason  or  common  sense." 

No  fewer  than  three  of  Byron's  poetical  productions  are 
reviewed  \i\  this  pioneer  western  magazine.  These  are 
"  Mazeppa,"  the  rtrst  part  of"  Don  Juan,"  and  the  "Vision 
of  Dante."  The  moral  character  of  "Don  Juan"  of 
course  is  reprelienderl.  T  wonder  how  the  "  IFesperian 
bards"  relislied  the  remark  that  liyrun  "seems  tf)  liave  no 
fixed  priii('i])les  upon  any  -jnhjeet,  but  is  entirely  a  poet.** 

The  Wcritcrn  Review  has  l>ut  little  to  say  on  American 
poetry,  for  the  reason  that  but  little  American  poetry  ex- 
isted in  1819.  There  is  indeed  a  long  article  on  "The 
Poetical  AVorks  of  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,"  closing  with 
some  stricturcti  upon  the  "school  of  ]>oetry,  in  which 
Truniltull,  Dwight,  Barlow,  Humphreys  and  some  others 
who  were  educated  at  ^'ale  College  formed  themselves." 
The  article  concedes  that  these  writers  produced  works 
that  are  "highly  respectable,"  and  cap:*  the  climax  of 
faint  literary  praise  by  assuring  us  that  "they  were  men 
of  high  minds,  pure  morals  and  ardent  patriotism." 

Ilalleck's  "  Fanny,"  published  anonymously  in  1820, 
was  reviewed  and  commended  cautiously  by  the  Lexing- 
ton censors.  The  author  was  advised  to  employ  his  muse 
upon  subjects  more  worthy  of  her. 
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Metrical  cumpoeition  was  a  copious  element  in  Qibbs 
Hunt's  periodical.  Every  number  dit^pluved  from  four  to 
Biz  puges  headed  "Poetry,"  for  the  motit  part  original. 
There  were  enigmas,  impromptus,  inscriptions,  clegieii, 
epigrams,  songs,  odes,  and  "effusions,"  specifically  so 
headed.  There  were  album  verses  and  lines  mildly  ama- 
tory  "  To  Julia,"  »*  To  Malvina,"  «  To  Sylvia,"  "  To  Julia" 
again,  "To  a  Little  Bird,"  <tTo  a  Rose-Bud,"  and,  finally, 
^  To  Julians  Urn,"  which,  being  interpreted,  happily  means 
Julia's  tombstone.  The  odes  were  most  numerous.  These 
and  the  elegies  were  written  now  in  English  and  again 
in  Latin.  Several  semi-erotic  poems  were  written  in 
French,  and  a  few  even  in  Italian — ^French  and  Italian  of 
Lexington.  For  this  versing  in  foreign  tongue  Transyl- 
vania University  doubtless  was  responsible.  The  first 
oommencement  of  that  institution  occurred  July  12, 1820, 
with  seven  graduates  steeped  in  classic  literature. 

The  last  number  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Western 
Review,  July,  1821,  contains  a  genuine  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Boat  Horn,"  by  Orlando.  This  was  the  tirst  draft  of 
William  Orlando  Butler's*  melodious  lyric,  the  "Boat- 
man's Horn,"  afterward  made  familiar  to  the  public  in 
.CoggeshaH's  "  Poetry  of  the  West."  Coggeshall  says  it 
was  first  published  in  1835,  but  he  is  mistaken.  It  came 
out,  as  I  have  said,  in  1821,  when  the  author  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old. 

On  the  completion  of  the  fourtli  and  final  volume  of  the 
**  Review,"  the  editor  wrote :  "  If  we  have  in  any  degree 
succeeded  ia creating  or  fostering  a  literary  taste;  if  we 
have,  to  any  extent,  drawn  out  tlio  resources  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  western  country;  if  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  for  the  future  liistoriaii  and  ior  the  admira- 
tion of  po:^terity  any  of  those  interesting  narratives,  which 
conteiniioraries  only  could  furnish,  of  the  difficulties  and 
and  dangers  and  almost  incredible  deeds  of  heroism  tfiat 
distinguished,  and  ought  to  immortalize,  the  early  settlers 

'  General  Wm.  O.  Butler,  soldier  and  politician,  was  born  in  1791,  and 
diixl  in  1880.  See  "  Life  And  Public  Services,"  by  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  1848. 
5  - 
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in  the  West;  if,  in  fine,  we  have  successfully  repelled  a 
single  unjust  ii^persion  cast  upon  the  American  character, 
our  exertions  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  we  have  no  cause 
to  regret  the  existence,  feeble  atid  short-lived  as  it  may 
kave  been,  of  The  Western  Keview.** 

Ta£  CIMCIMMATI  LITBBARY  GAZBTTS. 

TliiB  is  the  ago  cif  <ua^^ineH, 

Even  Beeptif«  must  confess  it ; 
Wbere  is  the  town  of  much  renowu 

That  has  not  one  to  blefls  iit 

—Thomag  Pnrte  «n  (he  lAkrmy  Gautte^  \8iL 

Three  months  after  the  first  number  of  limit's  Monthly 
came  out.  Dr.  Joseph  Buchanan  issued  in  Cincinnati  the 
initial  iiinnl>er  <»f  a  weekly  luiper  called  the  Literary  Cadet, 
the  pioneer  literary  leaf  uf  the  Queen  City.  Before  six 
nioiiths  elapsed  the  Cadet  was  merged  in  the  Western  Spy, 
a  tiewspajter  dating  from  1790.  In  1821-:!  lived  and  died 
the  Olio,  a  semi-nionthly  literary  vcntnri',  idibli.slnd  and 
edited  by  John  II.  Wood  and  Samuel  S.  Brooks.  Among 
the  contributors  to  the  Olio  were  Robert  T.  Lytle,  Solo- 
mon S,  Smith,  Dennis  M*IIenry,  John  li.  James,  Lemuel 
Reynolds,  au^l  Lewie  Noble. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Olio  that  John  P.  Foote  started 
aL  bookstore  at  No.  14  Lower  Market  street  Thb  became 
%  meeting  place  for  men  of  literary  inclinations.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Coggeshall  recorded  in  the  Genius  of  the  West  that 
«A  One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1823,  John  P. 
Foote,  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  Benjamin  Drake,  John  H. 
James,  D.  Daehiel,  and  one  or  two  others,  assembled  in 
the  back  room  of  the  bookstore,  when  the  propriety  of  a 
literary  gazette  was  taken  up  for  discnssion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  confident  hopefulness  in  the  opinions  of  the 
couneelors,  and  the  publication  was  resolved  upon." 

The  Literary  Gazette  was  issued  weekly  from  the  press 
of  A.  N.  Deming,  corner  of  Main  and  Columbia  streets,  op» 
posite  to  the  Western  Museum.  The  first  number  ap- 
peared January  1,  1824.  Each  number  bore  the  motto: 
'*Not  to  display  learning,  but  to  excite  a  taste  for  it.'* 
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Wlwtiier  any  very  eager  taste  for  learning  was  exoited  ia 

ite  readers,  there  is  no  means  of  telling,  but  it  is  certain  tlic 
editor  fiuled  in  the  essential  of  securing  a  sufiicient  list  of 
pa3'ing  subscribers.  Mr.  Foote  laments,  in  his  Christmat 
valedictory,  that  his  readers  mu«t  part  "  with  the  year  aud 
tlie  Gazette  together,  and  thus  furnish  one  more  instance 
of  the  futility  of  all  hopes  founded  on  the  anticipated  en- 
couragement of  those  intellectual  exertions  which  con- 
tribute to  soften  and  adorn  life  among  a  people  whose 
highest  ambition  would  seem  to  he  exliaiisted  in  acquiring 
the  means  of  t»n[»i»ort."'  This  long  senti'in  c,  when  chewed, 
will  be  found  tinetured  with  the  tempered  bitterness  of 
mild  irony.  After  Mr.  Foote  abandoned  it,  the  (iazette 
was  revived,  with  Looker  ami  Reynohls  as  printers,  and 
was  earned  on  for  two-thinls  of  a  seuoud  year,  when  a 
second  death  finally  extinguished  it. 

Among  the  contributors  to  tlu-  dazette  were  John  II. 
James,  Charles  Neave,  Kthan  A.  I'rown  (afterward  iiov- 
ernor  of  Oiiio),  David  G.  liuruct,  178i<-1870  (president  of 
Texas),  Mrs.  Julia  Dunmnt,  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  IloUey,* 
wife  of  Dr.  Horace  Jlolley,  president  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Miss  VV".  Schenk,  of  Franklin,  J.  G.  Brake,  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Godman. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
readers  of  to-day  would  call  heavy  and  dry.  It  is  our 
aim  in  this  paper  to  be  useful  rather  than  original,"  wrote 
the  editor.  Yet  the  severely  useful  features  of  the  paper 
were  relieved  by  moch  original  matter  designed  to  be 
sprightly  and  entertaining  without  lapsing  into  frivolity. 
The  fun  is  invariably  serious  and  the  serious  writing 
never  funny. 

The  Gazette  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  Transyl- 
vania University  and  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  the  pro- 
fessors in  these  and  other  academical  institutions  con^ 
tvibuted  much  useful  information  to  its  columns.  Pro- 
ftssor  0.  S.  Rafinesque,  of  Transylvania,  who  had  written 

■Mrs  M.  A.  Holly  was  Uie  auUior  of  «  "  UiatOiy  of  Texaa,"  1833,  and 
of  a  nioniuir  of  her  husband. 
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many  articles  of  a  scientific  kind  for  Hunt's  Review,  wrote 
still  more  for  the  Gazette,  furnishing  a  series  of  learned 
papers  on  the  "Ancient  History  of  North  America,"  and 
another  series  on  "Systematic  Botany."  Prof.  John 
Locke,  the  respected  head  of  Locke's  Female  Academy, 
contributed  several  unreadably  dry  discussions  on  botany 
and  on  niechauics.  Prof.  Loi-ke  wan  a  }»ioneer  in  scien- 
tific teacliiiig  and  investigation,  lie  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1792,  and  died  in  Cincinnati,  in  1856.  Prof.  T.  J.  Mat- 
thc\\>i,  father  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  projected  a 
matliematical  de|)artnieiit,  and  there  was  printed  from  his 
pen  a  lecture  on  Syinines's  Tlieor}'.  In  those  days  tlie  usual 
place  for  lectures  in  Cincinnati  was  the  Western  Museum. 
Mou8.  J.  Dorfeuille,  the  proprietor,  was  himself  a  cyclopedia 
of  popular  knowledge,  and  he  gave  didactic  addresses  on 
lani,aiai^es,  books,  birds,  and  1  know  not  whut  l»esides. 
In  the  Gazette  for  November  7,1824,  it  is  advertised  that 
"  This  evening  Mr.  Dorfeuille  will  lecture  (for  the  second 
time  and  by  X)articular  request)  on  *  The  Pleasures  and 
Uses  Arising  from  the  Study  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Fine  Arts/  and  conclude  with  an  address  to  the  ladies,'* 

The  Gazette  gave  a  snmmary  of  general  news  and  brief 
notices  of  hooks  and  writers,  native  and  foreigu.  It  sym- 
pathised with  the  **  cause  of  the  Greeks/'  and  with  all 
struggles  for  popular  liberty.  The  coming  of  La  Fayette 
was  heralded  in  its  pages  with  pneans  of  praise. 

Benjamin  Drake  contributed  to  the  Gazette  a  series  of 
sketches  under  the  general  caption,  "  From  the  Portfolio 
of  a  Young  Backwoodsman."  Several  of  these  sketches 
were  reprinted  in  the  Inthor^s  first  volume,  Tales  of  the 
Queen  City.*'  The  western  verse-makers  sent  reams  of 
rhyme  to  Mr.  Foote,  and  he  printed  quires  of  it.  The 
most  prolific  and  also  the  cleverest  of  our  local  poets  was 
Thomas  Peirce,  author  of  the  "  Muse  of  Hesperia  "  and 
**  Horace  in  Oinci n nati."  Peirce  was  wonderfully  versatile. 
In  addition  to  his  rollicking  original  pieces  in  many 
meters,  he  made  creditable  versions  from  the  French  and 
Spanish.   Some  of  his  liveliest  lyrics  in  the  Gazette  are 
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BobBcribed  "  Charlie  Ramble."  lie  contributed  to  the 
Gazette  a  series  of  narrative  and  descriptive  cantos,  in 
•the  etjle  of  Byron's  Don  Juan,  giving  a  lively  and  ftmns- 
mg  accotint  of  his  personal  adv^toree  during  a  river 
voyage  to  Kew  Orleans  and  a  sea  voyage  thence  to 
Boston. 

The  poet,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  contributed  to  Mr. 
Foote's  paper  at  least  three  poems,  Memory/*  To  Qood 
Humor,"  and  **The  Tempest^"  which  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  author's  published  works.  Halleck,  when  a  very 
young  man,  used  to  visit  at  the  house  of  Foote's  father  at 
Kut-plains  Farm,  near  Quilford,  Connecticut,  and  here  it 
was  that  his  literary  tendencies  were  encouraged. 

Mr.  John  P.  Foote  himself  is  described  as  bearing  a 
striking  personal  resemblance  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  an  active  man  of  affairs,  with  a  taste  for  literature. 
Long  after  the  demise  of  the  Gazette,  he  produced  two 
valuable  books,  "The  Schopls  of  Cincinnati  and  its 
Vicinity  "  «nd      Memoir  of  Samuel  Edmund  Foote." 

FLINt'S  WESTERN  MONTHLY  HKVIEW.' 

It  is  statcfl  incorrectly  in  "Allibone'«  Dictionary," 
*' Duyckinck's  American  Literature,"  and  similar  works, 
that  Timothy  Flint  began  the  publication  of  The  Western 
Magazine  and  Review  in  1834.  The  £ftct  is  that  the  iirst 
nnnibcr  of  this  pioneer  literary  journal  was  isBucd  in  May, 
1827.  The  "  Geography  and  History  of  the  Alississippi 
Valley"  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  two 
large  volumes  from  the  press  of  K.  k  IT.  Flint.  This  use» 
fnl  work  rapidly  pas^serl  throiigli  mimcMons  lari^o  editions. 
Many  passages  from  ''Flint's  liecolloctions "  are  incor- 
porated in  it.  The  peculiar  criticism  was  made  on  this 
book  tliat  it  was  too  interestiiii;:  to  be  useful !  The  reader 
searching  for  geographical  or  historical  facts  in  its  pages 
was  carried  away  from  his  object  by  its  absorbing  narra* 
tive  or  brilliant  description. 
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The  Western  Review  was  published  onljr  throe  yeant^Ar 
«Btil  June,  1880.  The  editor  wee  the  prineipal  oontmb- 
utor»  though  James  Hal^  £.  J>.  Mansficild,  Micali  F. 
Flint,  and  some  othen  Hcnt  occustonal  articles.  The 
magazine  had  the  motto,  '■^ Benedicire  haud  AlalrjUeere,** 
The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Editor's  Address*^ 
in  the  first  namber»  are  not  without  ptquancj  and  local 
color : 

'  "  We  are  a  scribbling  and  forth-putting  people.  Litde 
as  they  have  dreamed  of  the  fact  in  the  Atlantic  country^ 
we  have  our  thousand  orators  and  poet*i.  We  have  not  a 
solitary  journal  expressly  constituted  to  be  the  echo  of 
public  literary  opinion.  The  teeming  mind  wa-stes  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  of  the 
number  who  arc  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  am'ulHt  tbu 
freshness  of  our  unsjioilcd  nature,  beneath  the  sluuic  of  tlie 
huiXQ  ijycaiiiorcs  of  the  Miami,  or  coolinir  the  forebi'ad  in 
tile  breeze  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  under  tlio  canopy  ot 
our  Italian  sky,  other  circimistances  being  equal,  a  man 
might  write  as  well  as  in  the  dark  rlcns  of  a  city.  .  .  . 
Our  lilerai  y  crped  is  included  in  one  w ord^  simplicitif.  Our 
school  is  the  eontcfnplation  of  jiatiire.  .  .  .  lieview- 
ers  who  imagine  that  nothing  good  can  be  written  beyond 
a  circle  of  three  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter,  oi  v.  iiich 
circle  they  are  the  center,  may  have,  as  must  certainly  be 
conceded  to  lioston  reviewers,  a  good  deal  of  mechanical 
cleverness  in  inanufaeturing  sentences  and  rounding 
periods." 

The  Review  contained  only  original  articles,  not  a  few 
of  which  were  long  and  dreary,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Ed- 
ucation," "  Political  Economy,"  "An  American  Uiu- 
vcrsity,"  "The  Trinitarian  Controversy/' *'Temperaiieeip" 
and  the  like.  One  can  not  help  thinking,  as  he  turns  the 
leaves  of  this  sixty  years  old  exponent  of  western  letter^ 
that  the  good  editor  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
more  than  usual  gravity,  dignity,  and  learning.  It  seems 
as  though  he  might  have  said  to  himself,  as  he  trimmed 
his  goose-quill:  "We  will  demonstrate  to  those  carping 
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eagtem  critics  that  oar  Ke^lew  is  a  reyiew  indeed,  solid 
Mid  solemn  enoagh  for  the  most  exacting  scholar.  We 
will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  west  is  by  no  means  frir- 
otonS)  and  that  we  onrself,  thongh  for  relaxation  we  may 
dash  off  a  novel  now  and  then,  are  capable  of  much  heav- 
ier things,  and  we  do  not  forget  we  are  a  collegian  and  a 
clergyman." 

To  natives  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Western  lleview 
contains  much  that  in  of  local  and  historical  interest. 
Flint  was  loyal  to  his  adopted  rei^ion,  and  gave  prominence  ^ 
to  western  topics.  Every  book  or  periodical  published  ^ 
this  side  of  the  Alleghenies  received  attention  in  his 
monthly  pages.  All  public  addresses,  orations,  sermons, 
and  debates  were  duly  announced  and  generously  com- 
nicnted  on.  'I'!)  '  'j:vvai  discussion  between  Robert  Owen 
and  AlexandcM'  Cauipbell,  which  Flint  attended,  was  made 
the  subject  of  several  editorial  articles. 

The  Review  was  a  nia<rnzine  of  fifty^six  octavo  pages; 
price  tliree  dollars  a  year.  It  was  issued  from  the  press  of 
W.  M.  Jj'aruswortb,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

hall's  western  MONTiJLY  MAGAZINE. 

Trail's  Illinois  Magazine,  1830,  and  Western  Monthly 
Magazine,  1832,  are  important  repositories  of  western  his- 
tory and  literature.  A  detailed  account  of  them  is  given 
in  the  chapter  relating  the  life  of  Judge  Hall,  which  see. 

THE  WKSTBRN 

The  Western  Messenger,  a  iiia^azme  devoteil  to  religion 
and  literature,  and  published  by  the  Western  Unitarian 
Association,  was  started  in  Cincinnati,  June,  1885.  The 
first  volume  comprised  twelve  monthly  numbers ;  the  seven 
succeeding  volumes  include<l  six  numbers  each,  a  volume 
every  half  year.  The  last  issue  appeared  April,  1841. 
The  magazine  was  edited  until  March,  1836,  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Peabody,  an  amiable  young  man  of  fine  poetical 
ability,  who  was  boru  in  New  Hampshire  in  1807.  Mr. 
Peabody  was  taken  ill  and  was  obliged  to  go  south.  The 
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management  of  tlic  iterlodieal  devolved  upon  the  Rev. 
Jamee  Freeman  Clarke/  and  the  place  of  publicatloa  was 
changed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  wbere  Mr.  Clarke  was 
Btationed  as  miiiister  to  a  Unitarian  Society.  In  1840  Mr. 
Clarke  returned  to  Boston,  where  iie  fioon  after  founded 
the  Free  Chun  li,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  until  hia 
death  in  1888.  The  Messenger  was  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
and  was  edited  by  llev.  W.  If.  Channing,  who  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  that  city  May  10, 1839. 
Channing- was  assjfstcd  hv  his  r'on^in,  Rev.  James  IT.  Perkins, 
who  ii)f)«''Ml  was  a  contributor  J^o  the  Mi's.^eiiijer  from  the 
ptart,  aini  uhnsc  best  literary  work  was  published  in  it. 

The  Wostc'i  ii  Mosscncfcr  was-,  of  course,  denominational, 
and  derived  8up[»ort  from  eastern  Unitarians,  who  took 
an  active  intcrent  in  planting  their  ideas  in  the  west.  Its 
8ubRcri{)tion  list  was  never  larfre,  and  its  pecuniary  strng- 
gles  were  I'onstant.  Few  i-onipl*.'te  copies  of  the  W(»rk  are 
to  be  had,  and  I  ain  told  that  sets  arc  very  costly.  Mr.  U. 
P.James,  tlie  veteran  publisher  and  dealer  in, old  and  rare 
books,  remembered  sorting  out  a  "great  pile''  of  tlic 
Western  Messenger,  wliich  Mr.  Perkins  brought  to  the 
store  on  AValnut  street,  about  the  vear  1845. 

The  Western  Messenger  was  essentially  an  eastern  mes- 
eengcr— the  organ  of  New  England  liberalism  in  tlie  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio.  Devoted  to  religion  and  literature,  it 
was  even  more  literary  thau  religious,  aud  both  its  theology 
and  its  literature  were  tinetared  with  transcendentalism. 
No  other  periodical  that  has  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
is  richer  than  it  in  original  and  suggestive  contributions^ 
and  I  doubt  if  any  other  contains  so  much  tine  and  deli' 
cate  writing. 

The  first  editor,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  his  enthusiastic 
friend,  Mr.  Perkins,  were  imbued  with  the  idea  of  "  en- 

'  Jaini  s  Fnciiian  T'lnrkr,  I^P.,  was  horn  in  New  Haiiipsliin',  April  4, 
1810.  (jm<iuaU'«l  at  Harvanl  iu  ami  at  Cam  bridge  Divinity  JM'hool 
in  1833.  lle&ided  at  I.^ui8villc  183:(-184U.  Founded  Clmrch  of  Disciples, 
Boston,  18tl.  Author  of  Life  of  Gcnentl  Wro.  Hull,"  1848;  "Eleran 
Weeks  in  Kurope,'*  1851;  "Christian  Doctrine  of  FotgivenesB;"  "Ten 
Gteat  XteligioBB/'  etc. 
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coungiug"  and  developing  the  literary  spirit  of  what 
iraa  then  <Hhe  west."  They  invited  to  their  columns  the 
aid  of  William  D.  Qallagher,  Otway  Carry,  Thomas  H* 
Shreve,  and  other  western  writers.  "  It  ought  to  be  one 
olject  of  a  western  journal  to  encourage  western  litera- 
ture/' wrote  the  editor.  In  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple, the  magazine  made  prominent  a  series  of  carefully 
prepared  articles  on  "Western  Poetry."  These  articles 
^vc  conspicuous  reviews  of  the  literary  productions  of 
William  D.  Gallagher,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Lewis  F.  Thomas, 
C.  D.  Drake,  J.  G.  Drake,  Albert  Pike,  John  B.  Dillon/ 
and  Thomas  Shreve.  Readers  of  to-day  will  smile  or  siirh 
to  read  the  critical  opinion  that  "Mr.  Shreve  has  a  Bul- 
weriun  control  over  language  and  a  Byrooic  grandeur 
of  imagination  and  gloom  of  thought." 

A  leading  western  contrihutor  to  the  Mcpsone'or  was 
Mann  Butler,  who  furnished  a  nuniher  of  valuahle  sketches 
on  the  **  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  Western  Pioneers." 

After  James  Freeman  Clarke  took  liold  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  editorial  tone  was  changed,  and  a  new  set  of 
contributors  began  to  write.  Among  the  regular  corre- 
spondents were  Rev.  George  W,  Ilosiaur,  who,  coming 
from  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  organized  a  chnrch  in 
Rochester,  and  Kcv.  William  (J.  Eliot,  who  eatublished 
his  famous  society  in  St.  Louis. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  West- 
ern Messenger,  Dr.  Clarke  kindly  sent  the  following: 

♦•Jamaica  I'r.AiNS,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1886. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ve.nabll; — If  I  were  not  laboring  under  an 

indisposition,  I  should  like  to  write  you  at  length  about 
• 

'John  Brown  Dilk>n  was  born  in  Virginia  in  KSO,").  He  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  became  a  printer  in  Cincinnati ;  began  to  write  for  the  Gasette 

in  1S26;  went  to  Ix)^n8port,  Indiana,  and  Htudied  law;  afterward  lie 
removed  to  Indianapolii^.  where  he  wnf  appointed  stitr  lilirarian  ;  lu  ld 
other  public  jiositions;  wrote  nnu'h  in  verw  and  pru«e.  Among  his 
works  are  "  Historical 'Notes,"  "  History  of  Indiana,"  "Oddities  of  Fed- 
and  Legidation.''  Died  in  1879. 
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the  W«at«m  Mcmnger  and  its  oexitrilmtm.  It  wm 
rather  avivaoiAtti  aff^r,  nuigmg  from-griiTe  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  aerioBS.  We  were  the  first  to  publish  any  of 
£inenon*<8  poetry.  We  had  a  contrikration  from  Dr.  Gbao- 
aing  and  a  poem  from  John  Keato  not  ^ofore  piintodi 
and  one  which  Wendell  lioloiet  sent  to  me. 

.  .  .  The  Messenger  was  a  wandering  star.  First 
published  in  Cincinnati,  it  came  to  LouisviUe,  whera  £pii. 
Peabody  became  an  invalid,  and  went  back  again  because 
the  facilities  were  better  in  Cincinnati  than  in  Louisrille. 
While  in  the  latter,  I  was  not  only  editor,  but  also  pub- 
lisher, and  even  went  about  once  in  Kentucky  to  get  sub- 
scribers. I  found  I  could  import  paper  to  print  it  on 
from  BoRton,  via  New  Orleans,  at  less  cost  than  I  could 
buy  in  L(MiiHville,  and  did  so.  When  the  number  was 
ready  for  distribution,  I  recollect  that  Cranch  or  Osf^ood, 
or  whoever  hajipened  to  be  with  me,  and  I  would  fold,  di- 
rect, and  carry  the  copies  to  the  post- office.  Sara  Osgood 
and  I  were  carrviuLC  the  basketful  to  the  post-office  one 
evcnitirr,  wliou  we  met  a  btout  ue^ro,  and  t»ffered  Imii  a 
*'  (Quarter  '  to  take  it  for  us.  lie  lifted  the  basket  and  put 
it  (iowti  aarain,  saying:  "Too  heavy,  massa!'*  JSo  we  took 
it  ounselverf. 

**  When  you  rice  Mr.  Galla^'-licr,  «,nve  him  my  kind  re- 
gards. He  and  Edward  Cranch  are  the  only  survivors  of 
the  Messenger  i^roup  that  I  know  of  now  in  Cincinnati. 
T  have  the  original  subscription  book,  and  of  the  Cincin- 
nati names — Foote,  Donaldson,  Lawler,  Yardy,  Urner, 
Hastings,  Sampson,  Jos,  LongwortK»  Timothy  Walker, 
Svart,  Shoenbergcr,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Uylund,  etc.^I 
fancy  all  are  gone. 

am  glad  you  propose  to  do  Justice  to  the  forgotten 
magazine,  which,  in  its  day,  was,  I  think,  a  rather  respect- 
able effort  for  the  young  people  who  wrote  In  it.  Yourai, 

Jambs  Fbrbmah  Olarkk.** 

The  poem  by  John  Keats,  referred  to  in  the  above,  ie 
the   Ode  to  Apollo,**  beginning : 
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**Ooil  of  the  golden  bew« 

And  of  the  goMen  lyre. 

And  of  the  pr)lc1<  ii  hair, 

And  of  the  golden  fire ; 
Charioteer 
Of  the  pattent  year; 

W!u'n%  where  slept  thine  ire, 
When  like  a  hlank  idiot  I  put  on  thy  wreath. 

Thy  laurel,  thy  glory, 

The  light  of  thy  stoiy ; 
Or  was  I  a  worm,  too  low-t-rawliiif  for  death  T 

ODeli»bic  ApoUo!" 

The  original  manuecript  of  this  ode  waa  presented  to 
the  editor  hj  Oeorge  Keats,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  who 
Kred  m  Louisville,  and  a  sketch  of  whose  life  was  written 
hy  James  Freeman  Clarke.  In  the  Messenger  were  also 
printed  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  by  John  Keats  in 
England  and  Scotlund,  iu  1818.  Introducing  these  ex* 
tracts  to  his  readers,  the  editor  notes  it  as  strange  "to 
meet  with  the  original  papers  of  Keats  at  the  Fails  of  the 
Ohio." 

In  October,  1830,  there  ui»}>eared  in  the  Messenger  a 
long  letter  written  from  Boston,  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
by  the  distinguished  Dr.  William  E.  Chauning.  This  let- 
ter, I  believe,  does  not  appear  in  Dr.  Channifig's  collected 
works,  although  some  passages  of  it  are  finished  in  his 
best  literary  stylo.  Readers  of  to-day  will  iind  food  for 
reflection  iti  wliat  so  eminent  au  observer  thought  of  Bos- 
ton some  fifty  years  ago: 

**  Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  this  ijood  city  of  I»o?^ton? 
Among  all  its  virtues,  it  does  not  abf)mi(l  in  a  tolerant 
spirit.  The  yoke  of  ojnnion  is  a  heavy  o!m'.  often  crush- 
ing individuality  of  judgment  atid  aetion.  Xo  eity  in  the 
world  is  iroverned  so  little  by  a  polirr  an«l  so  much  by  mu- 
tual inspection  and  what  is  called  public  iientiment.  We 
stand  Uioro  iu  awe  of  une  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  oi-  runs  more  intti  masses,  and 
often  rules  with  a  roil  uf  iron." 

Interesting  also  to  dwellers  m  the  Central  States  will  it 
be  to  read  the  great  preacher's  views  regarding  the  then 
West.   The  letter  says : 
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**A11  oar  accoants  of  the  West  make  me  desire  to  visit 
it.  I  desire  to  see  nature  under  new  aspects;  but  still 
more  to  see  a  new  form  of  society,  t  Bear  of  the  defects 
of  the  West;  but  I  learn  that  a  man  there  feels  himself  to 
be  a  man,  and  that  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not  al- 
ways found  in  older  communities;  that  he  speaks  his 
mind  freely;  that  he  acts  from  more  generous  impulses 
and  lees  selfish  calculations.  These  are  good  tidings.  I 
rejoice  that  the  intercourse  between  tlic  East  and  the 
West  is  increasing.  Both  will  profit.  The  West  may 
learn  from  us  tlie  love  of  ordrr,  the  arts  which  adorn  and 
cheer  life,  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  greatness,  and  may  give  us  in 
return  the  energies  and  virtues  which  belong  to  and  dis- 
tinguish a  fresher  state  of  society. 

"You  press  me  to  eonic  and  pro:udi  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  I  should  do  it  cheerfully  if  I  could.  It  would 
rejoice  me  to  bear  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  great 
truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I  confess,  however,  that 
my  edneation  would  unlit  me  for  cfreat  iisefulneHs  among 
you.  J  fear  the  habits,  rules  and  criticisms  under  which  I 
have  grown  up  and  almost  grown  old  have  not  left  me  the 
freedom  and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  ad- 
dress best  suited  to  the  Western  people.  1  have  fought 
against  these  cluiins.  I  have  labored  to  be  a  free  man, 
but  in  the  Ktute  of  the  ministry  and  of  socriotv  here,  free- 
<iom  iH  a  hard  ac(|uisition.  I  hoj)e  the  rising  generation 
will  gain  it  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  their 
fathers.'* 

The  young  men  who  uttered  their  opiniouri  in  the  West- 
ern Messenger  availed  themselves  of  the  intellectual  free- 
dom which  ''a  new  form  of  society"  afforded.  They 
said  their  say  more  boldly  than  Xew  England  encouraged 
them  to  do.  The  iron  rod  of  public  sentiment  was  not  so 
threatening*  in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  as  in  Boston.  * 
Thinkers,  such  as  Samuel  Osgood  and  C.  P.  Cranch,  be* 
gan  their  literary  career  in  this  Western  periodical. 
Oranch  was  for  a  time  Clark's  assistant  in  Louisville. 

Clarke  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  German  literature 
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and  philosophy^  and  he  translated  for  the  Medseiiger 
Wette*B  "  Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic's  Progrcfta  to  Belief," 
afterward  reprinted  in  Gt;orge  Ripley's  Specimens  "  of 
German  literature.  There  was  a  department  of  "  Orphic 
Sayin£:s,"  from  G(Bthe;'and  one  or  two  of  Gijethe's  stories 
were  printed.  Kev.  Charles  T.  JJrooks  contributed  many 
translatioue  from  Krnmmaeher,  Herder,  Uhland  and  other 
German  poets.  J.  S.  Dwiglit  aUo  wrote  original  poems  and 
translations  of  both  prose  and  verse  for  the  Messenger. 
Dwigbt  won  a  permanent  phu  o  in  literature  by  produc- 
ing the  weU'kuown  verses  beginning: 

"  Life  i»  not  quitting 
The  busy  career; 
Life  is  the  fittioK 
Of  aeU  to  its  sphere." 

It  ij*  fiot  .strange  that  the  editor  of  the  Mcs-icngcr,  satu- 
rated as  he  was  with  German  literature  and  1 1  iit»-;t-eiidental 
philosophy,  should  l>e  one  of  tlie  first  to  a<linire  Carlyle, 
and  among  the  fiirft  to  discover  the  rising  guuiu8  of  Emer- 
son. When  Emerson's  Nature  "  appeared  in  1836,  Os- 
good reviewed  it  in  the  Messenger.  He  said  :  "There  are 
some  things  in  this  hook  that  we  do  nut  understand;"  l)ut 
he  discovered  in  the  luminous  pages  a  "  wonderful  dawn." 
Commenting  on  Kmerson's  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  in  1837,  C.  P.  Cranch  wrote :  ««It  is  fall  of 
beauties,  full  of  original  thought.  Every  sentence  Indi- 
cates the  man  of  genius,  the  bold,  deep  thinker,  the  origi- 
nal writer/* 

It  is  a  fact  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  letters  that  Em- 
erson first  appeared  in  print,  as  poet,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  lie  contributed  to  the  Western  Messenger, 
gratist  the  poems :  "  Each  and  AH,'*  The  Humble-bee,'* 
Good-bye,  Proud  World,**  and  The  Rhodora.*'  These 
'  are  among  his  hest  metrical  pieces.  *^  Qood^bye,  Proud 
World,*'  is  perhaps  his  m6st  popular  lyric,  though  the  au- 
thor did  not  esteem  it  highly.  It  came  out  in  April,  1889, 
bat  is  sabsoribed  »*  Canterbury  Road,  1823."  On  compar- 
ing these  verses  as  they  were  printed  originally,  with  the 


* 
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kter  capiea  as  they  stand  in  the  aathor's  volamea,  on« 
diftcoverB  many  curious  verbal  changes.  In  some  caera 
considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  first  version, 
and  in  other  cases  passaiyes  have  been  left  out.  The  alter- 
ations are  invariably  obvious  iniproN  einents.  For  instance, 
the  expressioTi,  "  Vulirar  foct  have  never  trod,"  is  happily 
iubstitutefl  lor  Evil  nicu  liuvc  over  trod."  Tlic  first  line 
of  the  quaiut  and  beautiful  poem  on    The  Humbie-bue," 

**  Burly,  dozing  bomble-bee," 

originally  read : 

'*  Fine  humble-bee!  fine  humble-bee!** 

In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clarke,  allusion  is  made  to  a 
poem  sent  to  the  VV"e.st<;rn  Messenger  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  The  poem  was  that  entitled  '*  The  Parting 
Word,"  which  admirers  of  the  "Autocrat"  will  recall 
froni  the  iirst  line : 

« 

**  I  must  leave  thee,  lady  sweet." 

Another  literary  star,  not  of  the  firat  magnitude,  yet  of 
a  clear  and  laating  luater,  that  roBC  from  the  East  to  shine 
in  Clarke's  Western  galaxy,  was  the  religious  poet,  Jones 
Very.  This  eceentric  character,  in  March,  1889,  sent  the 
following  letter  from  Boston  to  Louisville : 

Rev.  J.  JP,  Olabkb,  editor  Western  Messenger : 
Hearing  of  yonr  want  of  matter  for  yonr  Messenger, 
I  was  moved  to  send  you  the  above  sonnets  that  they  may 
help  those  in  aifliction,for  Christ's  name  is  ever  the  prayer 
of  me,  his  disciple,  called  to  be  a  witness  of  his  snfferings 
and  an  expectant  of  his  glory.  If  yon  ask  for  more — as 
X  have  them— so  will  they  be  communicated,  freely. 
Amen. 

**  The  hope  of  Jesus  be  with  you  when  yon  are  called 
to  be*  a  partakes  of  hia  temptations. 
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The  latter  waa  accompamed  by  twenty^ieven  Bonneto^ 
which  were  pablisbcd,  as  were  many  other  of  Very'a 

poems,  from  time  to  tirnf,  in  the  McKscngor.  Ifearly  all 
of  theae  are  included  in  the  edition  of  Very's  poems  iseiaed 
a  few  years  ago. 

Clarke  vvha  an  appreciator  of  Hawthorne's  early  work. 
He  reprinted  Footsteps  on  the  Sea-shore from  the  first 
edition  of  Twice  Told  Tale:*,"  and  wrote  an  editorial 
feommeut :  "  Since  the  days  of  Elia  we  liave  seen  notliing^ 
to  compare  with  it.  It  lias  all  of  Washington  Irving's 
delightful  manner  with  a  profounder  meaning  and  a 
higher  strain  of  sentiment/* 

Anionjr  the  eontribntors  to  the  MeH?»en<fer  were  two 
wonic'M  who  nfterwanl  hecani"  well  known  in  letters — 
Miss  Elizabeth  i*.  Peahody  and  tlio  tmii  c  colobratod  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  The  hitter  >*ent  her  friend  (.'larke  a  nunil)er 
of  articles,  n  views  on  '*  neorsre  Crabbe  and  TTiumah 
More,"  on  "  linlwoi-,""  on  "  Letters  from  Palmyra, *"  and  a 
paper  on  i*hiliii  \'an  Arteveld."  Jler  contributions  were 
signed  S.  M.  F. — ^iSarali  Margaret  Fuller. 

When  Clarke  left  ijoui??ville  for  Boston,  the  Western 
Messenijor  otHct-  was  reiiuivt  d  to  Cincinnati,  and  liev.  W. 
11.  Chaiiiiiiig  became  editor,  Uf<sisted  by  Hev.  .James  11. 
Perkins.  The  magazine  grew  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
German  translations  and  to  transcendental,  poetic  tlieol- 
ogy.  The  many  articles  furnished  by  Perkins  were  filled 
with  earnest,  practical  fact  and  thought,  and  possess  a 
high  value. 

In  June,  1840,  the  editor  wrote :  Oar  friend,  Mr.  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  of  Boston,  has  kindly  given  us  his  prose  poem, 
'Psyche,  or  the  Growth  of  the  Soul.'"  But  •♦Psyche'* 
never  unfolded  her  silvery  wings  before  the  readers  of  the 
Western  Messenger. 

The  magazine  vanished  in  a  sort  of  rosy  mist  in  budding 
April,  1841.  There  was  a  conditional  promise  on  the  last 
page  of  the  last  number  that  the  publication  of  it  might 
he  resumed  in  July ;  but  the  promise  failed.  The  period- 
leal  waB.aa  exotic — a  Boston  flower  blooming  ia  the  Ohio 
Valley. 
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The  Western  Magazine  was  a  harbingei*  of  the  famous 
BostoD  Dial,  which  made  ito  first  appcfiranco  in  July, 
1840.  It  ia  a  very  interesting  atul  notable  fact  that  at 
least  ten  of  the  contributors  to  the  Messenger  were  also 
among  the  writers  for  the  Dial.  These  were  Kmeraon, 
Fuller,  Clarke,  E.  P.  Pcabody,  Dwight,  Brooks,  F.  IT. 
TIcdiTC,  W.  II.  Ohauuintr,  Craneb,  and  Very.  Miss  Pea- 
l)o<ly  was  the  tirst  publislier  of  the  Dial,  and  Marirarot 
Fuller  and  Kmerson  were  its  editors.  Of  the  ten,  all  wer6 
born  between  the  yoar.s  1803  and  1813,  and  four,  Craneb, 
Dwight,  Brooks,  atid  Very,  were  born  in  1813.  I  can  not 
better  close  tliis  ^sketch  than  by  quoting  from  the  final 
volume  and  number  of  the  Western  Messenger  this  word 
of  praise  and  prophecy  : 

""We  have  not  said  a  word  of  the  Dial,  for  we  are  slow 
to  praise  our  own  family,  and  the  writers  of  the  periodical 
are  our  dear  friends.  Therefore,  one  word  only,  readers — 
believe  not  the  geese  who  have  hissed  their  loudest  at  tliis 
newcomer.  Such  foolish  creatures  can  not  save  the  eapi- 
tol.  The  Dial  marks  a!i  era  in  American  literature.  It  is 
the  wind-fiower  of  a  new  spring  in  the  western  world. 
For  profound  thought,  a  pure  tone  of  personal  and  social 
morality,  wise  crittciBm  and  fresh  b^uty,  the  Dial  haa 
never  been  equaled  in  America." 

W.  D.  OALLAOnHR's  "  UESPERIAN." 

No  other  \niu\  baa  done  so  much  for  tlie  cause  of  western 
penodi«  aI  iiterutun-  m  Williain  D,  Gallagher.'  He  was 
connected  editorially  with  r.uinerous  luacrnzines  aiid  news- 
papers, iuchidiuLC  Tlie  Western  Minerva,  The  Cincinnati 
Mirror,  The  Westei-n  Literary  Journal,  the  C/incinnati  Ga- 
zette, the  Louisville  Courier,  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  But 
his  most  important  literary  venture  was  the  Hesperian. 
He  has  given  us  the  liistory  of  the  pubiicatLon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  In  the  winter  of  1837-38  Mr.  Gallagher  projected  at 

Hr.  Gallagher's  literary  services  to  the  West  axe  gt?6&  ill  delall  ilk 
the  biographical  sketch.  Chapter  XV, 
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Colombas,  Ohio,  where  he  was  then  residlDg,  a  work  of 
Uu^er  size  and  more  diversified  character  than  any  he  had 
yet  attempted  in  the  West,  or,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  Hesperian,  which  ap- 
peared in  May  following,  W.  B.  Gallagher  and  Otway 
Cnrry,  editors;  John  B.  Nichols,  publisher;  Charles  Scott 
and  John  M.  Gallagher,  printers;  ninety-four  pages  super- 
royal  octavo,  doable  colnmn ;  five  dollars  per  year  sub- 
ecription.    This  work  was  so  exclusively  one  of  the 
writers  own  projecting ;  it  was  made  to  betid  so  entirely 
to  his  ideas  of  what  such  a  periodical  should  be ;  his  own 
pen  furnished  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  entire  con- 
tents ;  his  reputation  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it; 
his  fame  and  fortune  so  staked  upon  its  sueeess,  and  his 
humiliation  at  its  failure  so  deep  and  abiding,  that  be  feels 
he  is  not  the  proper  one  to  write  its  history.   He  is  proud 
to  say  that  no  similar  work  was  ever  received  in  the 
United  States  with  more  decided  murks  of  favor.  Its 
characterizing  feature  was  one  of  u.sefnfness  ;  it»  numerous 
artic  les  on  the  early  history  of  the  state,  on  its  agricult- 
ural resources,  on  its  raanufuetiiring  industry,  on  its  com- 
iiii^reial  channels,  on  its  mineral  treasures,  on  itf  literary 
and  humane  institutions,  on  it;*  ireolojxy,  flora,  etc.,  were 
a|){>re«  iated  by  a  circle  of  renders  of  which  any  periodical 
might  boast.    The  best  talent  of  the  AVest  was  enL'-at:'-e<l 
contributing  to  its  ]>ages,  and  on  its  subscription  Ixxiks 
the  nanies  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  were  most  lib- 
erally written.    But  not witlistanding  all  this,  through  the 
grossest  remissness  aiul  most  culpable  uiismanagement  on 
the  part  of  its  publisher,  the  publication  of  the  work  was 
suspended  ut  the  close  of  the  third  volume — eighteen 
months  from  its  commencement.    Over  the  causes  of  this 
suspension  the  writer,  then  alone  in  the  editorship,  had  no 
control,  and  he  was  in  no  manner  pecuniarily  responsible 
for  the  injustice  done  by  it  to  that  portion  of  the  subscrib- 
ers who  bad  paid  for  the  full  second  year.   He  declined 
subsequent  propositions  from  the  publisher  to  recommence 
the  work,  in  the  first  place,  because  his  confidence  in  the 
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integrity  of  that  ifidiv'ulual  had  been  shaken,  and  in  the 
next,  beeausc  the  propositions  were  accompanied  by  con- 
ditioiifs  wliieli  would  have  made  it  necessary  niatcnally  to 
modify  the  jilan  of  the  publication,  whicli  would  havo  left 
him  without  an  adequate  -^opport.  In  this  manner,  what 
was  at  first  iti  roulity  only  a  su.<;pc))s:<,))  of  the  work  be- 
came a  di»coTiti!in;ni(  c  of  it.  Ili«  louir  and  bitter  regret 
at  this  mortiivinu^  termination  of  a  venture  on  which  he 
had  staked  so  nnu-li,  it  is  n?rle55s  to  wpeak  of,  as  it  can  l>e 
raeasureil  by  the  feelinii>,  ui  no  one  who  had  not  been  cir- 
cumstaucod  similarly  with  himself." 

MOORB'S  W8ST81IN  LADT*S  BOOK. 

Half  a  century  ai^o  "  ?enticnien*s  niagazineri"  and  "la- 
dies'books  "  were  in  demand  and  the  supply  was  forth- 
coming. One  of  tlic  oldest  Auicricau  lady's  books  is  the 
familiar  "  Godey,"  now  in  its  sixtieth  year. 

I  have  come  across  Ko.  1,  Vol.  I,  of  a  Western  Lady's 
Book,  printed  in  August,  1840,  by  H.  P.  Brooks,  Walnot 
street,  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  thin  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight 
pages,  edited  by  an  '^Association  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men," and  bears  the  motto,  ''The  Stability  of  Onr  BepaV 
lie,  and  the  Virtue  of  her  Institutions  is  with  the  Ladies.'* 
It  does  not  u[>pear  that  the  patriotism  and  other  virtues 
of  the  '*  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  projected  the  Western 
Lady's  Book"  were  equal  to  the  taslc  of  preserving  its 
stability ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  a  second  number  of 
the  publication,  nor  met  any  one  who  ever  did  see  a  second 
number. 

The  leading  article  in  No.  1,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Western 
Lady's  Book  is  by  P.  Sturtevant,  and  is  entitled  "The 
Heroine  of  Saratoga :  a  Tale  of  the  He  volution,"  and  it  tells 
us  how  Emeline  Wharton,  for  love  of  Henry  El verton,  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  soldier,  saved  her  country  and  married 
her  lover.  Another  story  by  "Jane,"  and  having  the 
cheerful  caption,  "The  Village  Graveyard,"  relates  the 
languishing  loves  of  Charles  Anson  and  Caroline  Lee, 
and  how,  soon  after  they  were  wedd^,  they  breathed 
their  last  and  were  nicely  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
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A  periodical  of  mncli  vitality  was  Moore's  Western 
Lady's  Book,  edited  by  A.  and  Mrs.  II.  Q.  Moore,  Cincin- 
nati, and  devoted  to  literature,  biography,  science  and 
general  miscellany.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
complete  set  of  the  quite  numerous  volumes  of  this  jnihli- 
cation,  which  was  issued  somewhat  irreijnlarly  through  a 
period  of  eight  or  ton  years.  It  was  started,  I  believe,  in 
1850,  with  the  name  Wostern  Mairaziiie,"  but  the  pub- 
lishers and  editors  announceil,  early  in  1854,  that  "  having 
received  such  liberal  patrunnge  from  the  ladies  of  our 
country  to  the  Western  Magazine,  they  have  cuncludrd  tu 
change  the  name  and  make  it  more  exchisively  a  '  liixly's 
Book.'"  The  magazine  was  ntade  "more  exclusively  a 
Lady's  Book,"  by  introducing  two  new  features — fashion 
plates  and  music.  Ladies  of  to-day,  who  gaze  with  de- 
light upon  tlu'  motithly  array  of  illustrations  in  Demurest, 
the  Bazaar,  or  the  Delineator,  would  laugh  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Lady's  Book. 

Much  of  the  contents  of  Moore'a  Lady's  Book  is  se- 
looted  matter,  yet  a  good  many  of  the  Western  writers 
favored  its  pages  witb  origioal  pieces.  Honorable  Horace 
P.  Biddle,^  of  Indiana,  T,  H.  Burgess,  Harriet  Babb, 
P.  F.  Reed,  R.  E.  H.  Levering,  Osgood  Mussey,  and  Alf 
Burnet  wrote  for  it.   The  issue  for  January,  1855,  con- 

»  Horace  P.  Biddle,  LL.D.,  Plu  D.,  was  born  March  24,  ISll,  in  a  hy^ 
cabin  near  TvO^an,  O.  Ilf  was  tlif  son  of  one  of  tho  orifjinal  Marietta 
eettlers,  and  a  protege  oi  Thomas  Ewing.  He  studied  law  with  Hocking 
Hunter,  of  Lancftster,  O.  Began  the  practice  of  his  profenion  in  Ohio, 
but  settled  at  Loganfiport,  lud.,  in  1839.  Was  elected  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit '"mtrt  in  lH4r>,  and  called  to  the  Sfipromo  hencli  in  isr>7.  Prtjsided 
m  .Supriiiue  Judge  lor  twenty-five  yeaiH,  Judge  Biddle  is  living  and  oc- 
capiee  a  fine  old  mansion  on  "  Biddlc's  Island,"  on  the  Wabash,  at  Lo- 
gsnepoft.  He  has  hy  far  the  largest  private  libtary  in  Indian*^  eol- 
lection  of  over  IjOOO  standard  books  and  bound  newspapers,  filling  ten 
or  twelve  rfioms.  Biddle  began  his  literary  career  in  1S4L'  liy  writing? 
for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  In  ISoO  ho  published  his  lirst 
Tfdiune,  "A  Few  Poems/'  A  aeoood  volttme  of  his  poena  appeared  in 
19K  from  the  press  of  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Other  works  by  him  are 
"The  Musical  Scale,"  a  scientific  treatiBc,  1850;  "  Glances  at  the  World  " 
1873 ;  "  Klenient^  u!  Knowledge,"  and  "  Prose  Miscellany,"  1881  i  and 
-Last  Poems,"  1882. 
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tains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Alf  Barnet  from  the  pen  of 
Coates  Kinney.  The  best  of  the  poetry  contributed  to 
the  Lady's  Book  is  that  of  F.  B.  Plimpton,  whose  "  Mari- 
ners of  Life,"  "  Poesie,"  "  Mount  Gilbo,"  and  "The  Oak" 
appeared  originally  in  this  periodical. 

Several  continued  stories  were  written  for  the  Lady's 
Book — one  a  prize  tale,  '*  The  Twin  Sisters,"  by  Mattie 
Lichan  ;  another,  "  Elizabeth,  or  the  Broken  Vow,"  by 
Edward  Clifton ;  and  a  third,  and  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three,  "  The  Prophecy,  or  the  Keclase  of  the  Maumee/' 
by  U.  D.  Thomas. 

Decidedly  more  iatcrt'sliiii^  than  tlicse  fictions  arc  two 
illustrated  articles  by  William  T.  Coggee>hall.  The  first 
of  these,  published  in  March,  1854,  describes  a  visit  to 
Niagara  falls,  and  opens  with  this  paragrai»h  : 

"  I  was  fortunate  in  the  associations  of  my  first  visit  to 
Niagara  falls,  f  went  with  Kossiitli  luul  suite,  and  I 
found  there  (  JodtVcy  Frankenstein  and  his  brother  ( Jeorge, 
.  the  artists  who  iiad  l)eeu  studying  and  painting  the  i-ata- 
ract,  the  ra|»ids,  the  rocks,  the  river  and  tlie  whirljiool, 
for  several  years,  in  order  that  they  niiglit  be  able  to  rep- 
resent them  on  canvas,  and  take  Niagara  to  those  people 
who  could  not  go  to  it." 

The  second  article  by  Coggesliall  is  called  a  "  Trip  to 
New  York,**  and  was  printed  in  Jflnuary,  1855.  A  local 
interest  belongs  to  this,  because  it  is  illustrated  by  twelve 
wood'GUts  by  IL  J.  Telfer,  representing  views  on  the 
Little  Miami  Bailroad.  One  of  these  is  a  picture  of 
Jamestown,  now  Dayton,  Kentucky. 

The  descriptive  text  says : 
On  the  right,  and  near  two  miles  from  the  depot,  you 
will  see  a  handsome  town  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  This 
is  Jamestown.  It  was  laid  out  only  three  or  four  years 
since,  and  is  now,  as  you  see,  a  considerable  village.  In  a 
few  years  the  Kentucky  shore,  like  the  Ohio,  will  be  lined 
with  a  continuous  town.  The  three  towns  of  Covington, 
Kewport  and  Jamestown,  now  contain  about  twenty  thou* 
sand  inhabitants.  Three-fourtbs  of  this  is  the  growth  of 
the  last  ten  years." 
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AmoDg  the  objects  shown  by  pictures  are  the  Cincinnati 
vater-worksy  Jamestown,  the  Columbia  burying-gronnd, 
Milfordy  Miami  railroad  bridge,  Deerfield  station,  and  Mor- 
row's mill.* 

Mr.  Coggeshall  discoursed  on  Gov.  Morrow  as  follows : 
Just  before  you  come  to  Foster's  Crossings,  you  will 
notice  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ears  as  you  come  from  Cin- 
oinnatt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a  large  mill  and 
plain  frame  house*  This  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
real  statesmen  of  our  country — Qovernor  Morrow.  He 
entered  public  life  in  1802,  and  remained  in  the  public 
service  hulf  a  century,  in  which  time  he  never  lost  the 
public  confidence  nor  ever  failed  in  any  part  of  hi^  duty. 
He  \va4  u  member  of  the  state  convention  to  form  the  first 
constitution,  was  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  house  ot 
representatives  in  congress,  and  most  of  the  time  the  only 
representative  of  Ohio.  He  was  six  years  in  the  United 
States  senate,  four  years  governor  and  several  years,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  president  of  the  J^ittle  Miami  Kailroad 
Company.  The  Duke  of  Weimer,  after  visiting  him  in 
1825,  described  him  as  a  faitliful  copy  of  ancient  Cincin- 
iiatus.  "  He  was  engaged,  on  our  arrrival,  in  cutting  a 
wagon  pole,  but  immediately  stopped  his  work  to  give  us 
a  hearty  welcome." 

To  return  from  thi^  excur.sion  up  the  Miami  to  our 
"  Lady's  Book,"  we  find,  in  the  issue  of  March,  1854,  and 
subsequent  numbers,  a  feuturi'  worth  noting.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Aldrich,  having  suspended  tlie  publication  f)f  a  women  h 
right's  paper,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  nnnlo  an  ai  ranire- 
ment  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Lady's  IJouk,  to  continue 
the  advocacy  of  her  views  by  occupying  eight  or  ten 
pages  of  the  magazine,  every  month,  with  sncli  articles  as 
she  or  her  sister  reforuicrs  miglit  tlionst.'  to  write.  "In- 
dividual sovereignty,"  declared  Mrn.  Altlridi,  is  our  star. 
This  is  our  deepest  foundation.    It  is  the  motto  on  all 


*  The  mill  is  still  standing,  a  pii-ture8quc  relic.  Two  pictures  of  it, 
painted  by  Gmtave  Fmnkenskein  about  the  year  185^  may  be  aeen  in 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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our  banners.  It  is  the  Titality  of  this  movement.  Per- 
eonal  independence  w  the  all  in  all.  It  is  onr  center  and 
circumference — the  soul  and  b<  nU  of  our  efforts.*'  To  the 
department  headed  Genius  of  Liberty,"  there  were  sev- 
eral contributors,  viz.,  Melissa  M.  Taylor,  M.  £.  Wilson, 
M.  A.  Bronson  and  Mary  8.  Legare.  The  most  exciting^ 
passage  in  their  discussions  is  entitled,  Women's  Intel- 
lectual Inferiority  or  Horace  Mann  vs.  Physiology,"  a 
stricture  on  the  president  of  Antioch  College,  who,  it 
seems,  had  accepted  the  theory  that  woman's  mental 
powers  are  not  equal  to  man's,  because  her  brain  is  lighter 
than  his. 

The  8tiulent  of  the  history  of  western  literature  will 
find  in  Moore's  Western  Lady's  Book  a  series  of  a  dozen 
or  more  sketelies  on  the  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West." 
Ue  wiii,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  read  long  biographical 
reviews  of  poets  and  poetesses  whose  names  he  never  licard. 
M.  D.  Conway  said  in  a  review  of  Coggcsball's  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  the  West:"  "Some  tiltration  is  necessary 
for  all  our  western  stronms  before  they  are  drinkable. 
About  half  a  dozen  ol  these  poets  should  liave  been 
omitted  accidentally. "  The  Lady's  Book  includes  sev- 
eral  names  among  its  poets  that  Ooggeshall  did  omit. 

THE  PARLt  R  M  AOAZTNE. 

In  Jul}',  1853,  apfteared  the  first  ii umber  of  the  Parlor 
Magazine,  eonducte<1  )iv  .Tetliro  Jackson.  180  Walnut  street, 
CinciiHinti.  Tt  wa;^  haiulsonu  ly  priiit^Ml  on  sixty-four  large, 
doubK'-roliniiiM'd  I'aL^r.s,  and  jllu?>truted  witli  stccl-plates 
and  wo(td-cuts.  iSomc  of  the  fashion  plates  were  printed 
in  colors. 

The  Parlor  Mau"aziuc  thundered  a  good  deal  in  the  in- 
dex. The  }»ros|.t'('tus  contains  quite  an  ethical  treatise. 
"In  tlic  liiirli  moral  tone  and  senipulous  purity  of  senti- 
ment, the  truthfulness  and  intelligence  which  will  pervade 
our  j)age8,"  wrote  Mr.  Jackson,  "we  hope  our  most 
serious  readers  will  find  qualities  to  propitiate  and  secure 
their  careful  scrutiny  and  permanent  approbation.  It  will 
be  our  aim  to  blend  valuable  information  and  sound 
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morality  with  the  gratification  of  a  literary  and  imagina- 
tive taste.  Phases  of  history,  illastrations  of  local  inter- 
est, vivid  po^raitores  of  virtuous  life  and  occasional  dis- 
quisitions and  reviews,  embellished  here  and  there  with 
glittering  gems  of  poetry,  will,  we  trust,  give  value  to  our 
pages.*'  This  studied  announcement  of  intention  to  in- 
struct and  improve  the  public  drew  a  certain  patronage, 
but  was  not  as  attractive  to  people  in  general  as  Mr. 
Jackson  hoped  it  would  be.  Ilis  plan  was  to  make  such 
a  magazine  a^:  lie  judged  the  people  ought  to  read,  rather 
than  one  which  they  would  like  to  read.  The  maxim  of 
Sieary,  the  circus  manager,  in  Dickens'  novel,  that  Peo- 
ple niutht  be  annithed,"  holdn  true  of  inagazine  readers. 
In  h\s  anxiety  to  keep  every  thing  frivolous  ont  of  his 
publication,  the  conductor  put  in  it  too  much  that  was 
dull.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  contents  of  the  Parlor  Mag- 
azine were  attractive,  and  became  more  so  as  the  months 
passed  by  and  Mr.  Jackson  gave  up  a  prejudice  against 
romances. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  oontrilnitors  to  the 
Parlor  Magazine  :  Rev.  S.  D.  liurchard,  I^r.  J.  R.  Howard, 
Tliomas  11.  Slircve,  W.  S.  (Jaftnoy,  Virgiiiins  Hntchen, 
Mr?.  TIek'ii  Truesdell,  S.  WMrwiu,  Rev.  Edward  Thomson, 
Harriet  K.  Benedict,  Mary  Clcmnicr,^  Anne  Oliambers 
Bradford,  M.  Louisa  Chitwood,  Uoley  McPherson,  Horace 
Rubley,  J.  H.  l)on<\  1).  F.  (^linby,  William  T.  Ooggeshall, 
Mary  E.  Hcwett,  Kate  J larrington,  G.  \V.  L.  Bii  kley,  W. 
W.  bawHon,  M.  D.,  William  Baxter,  F.  H.  Risley,  Miss  M. 
E.  Wilson,  Thomas  II.  Chivers,  J.  U.  Baker  and  Peter 
Fishe  Reed. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  Messrs.  Applegate  &  Com- 
pany, 43  Main  street,  became  the  publishers  of  the  maga- 
zine, Jackson  continuing  the  general  management,  assisted 
by  Alice  Cary.  The  tirst  semi-animal  volume,  from  July 
to  December,  1853,  was  issued  as  an  independent  work, 
under  the  title  of  "  Family  Treasury." 

The  accession  of  Alice  Cary  to  the  editorial  control  of 

■  Aftenrard  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  the  biographer  of  the  Caiy  nstets. 
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the  periodical  gave  new  life  to  its  pasTcs.  She  took  a  more 
cheerlul  view  of  tlie  diitieH  of  an  editor  than  Mr.  Jackson 
had  taken.  lUit  it  is  evident  from  her  first  editorial  that 
she  was  not  Bangui ne  as  to  the  success  of  the  magazine, 
nor  over-contident  of  her  own  j)ower8  of  pieamng.  There 
is  a  Hprightly  wit  and  a  keen  eonunon  sense  about  her 
salutatory  that  warrant  me  in  quoting  some  sentences 
from  it.  8he  .says:  "As  we  seat  ourself  at  the  editorial 
table  of  the  I'arlor  Magazine,  au  anecdote,  which  we  have 
read  somewliere,  oeenrs  to  us: 

"A  French  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  l)oasting 
of  the  performance  of  some  very  difficult  operation,  liav- 
ing  treated  no  less  than  sixteen  patients,  was  asked  how 
many  of  them  he  luul  saved.  M)h,'  it  plied  the  French- 
man with  naivete,  *  tlu^v  all  died — but  I  assure  you  the  ex- 
periments were  very  brilliant!' 

"Our  magazine  is  not  greatly  below  the  sixteenth  one 
thftt  baa  struggled  for  existence  in  Cincinnati,  and  if  it 
should  fail,  why  we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  was  at  jeast  a  brilliant  experiment,  .  .  . 
Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  small  paper  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio  announced  in  his  salutatory  that  he  had  that  day 
commenced  'the  wielding  of  the  tripod,*  and,  lest  we 
should  fall  into  a  similar  blunder,  we  will  cut  short  oar 
introductory,  simply  referring  the  reader  to  what  we  pre- 
sent, rather  than  to  showy  promises,  for  it  is  surely  true 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand,  even  if  it  be  a  common  sort  ot 
bird,  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

Alice  Gary  contributed  to  the  Parlor  Ma^zine  a  story 
•  written  in  her  best  vein,  entitled  "  The  Actress/'  She  also 
contributed  a  number  of  short  poems,  remarkable  for  their 
naturalness,  pathos,  and  melody.  One  of  these,  doubtless 
the  sincere  expression  of  feelings  she  had  recently  experi- 
enced in  New  York  City,  is  called   Homesick" — 

Oh  !  nhall  I  fvcr  he  going 

Hack  any  ujore  ? 
Back  whoro  the  green  woods  are  blowing 

Close  by  the  door ! 
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Bide  where  the  mowen  are  1]i|nding 

Pinks  witli  thair  Bhcnvos — 
Where  homeward  the  cattle  are  wiadtiig 
Itigetherof  eves? 

The  fre8)i-8nicI1ing  earth  at  the  planting' 

The  bhie-birrl  and  bf»f, 
The  gold-headed  wheat  tie  Ids  OMlanting 
How  pleasant  to  me! 

I'mHirk  of  tlie  onvy  and  hating 

All  etibrt  brings  on — 
I'm  sick  of  the  working  and  waiting, 

And  long  to  be  gone. 

Gone  where  the  tnjjs  of  red  clover 

With  dew  hang  so  low, 
And  wbeve  all  the  meadow-eide  over 

The  buttereupB  grow. 

I'm  wt  ary— l  in  sick  of  the  measures 

Eju  h  duy  lliat  I  track— r 
Of  all  which  the  many  call  pleaeurea, 

And  long  to  be  back. 

Back  where  the  ivy-vi«e»  cover 

The  low  cabin  wall, 
And  where  the  sweet  smile  of  my  lover 

Is  better  than  all. 


Oh !  shall  I  ever  be  going 

Back  any  more — 
Back  where  the  jrreen  WOOds  are  blowing 

Close  by  the  door? 

» 

The  genius  of  Alice  Gary  did  not  bring  linaiu  iul  pros- 
perity to  the  i*jiilor  Mat^uziiie.  She  soon  retired  from  the 
editorial  chair  to  return  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Lyons  took  her  place.  Mr.  George  W.  L.  Bickley,  who  had 
been  publishing  the  West  American  Review,  transferred 
his  sabscrtption  list  to  that  of  the  Parlor  Magazine,  and 
in  1855  be  became  a  partner  in  the  concern.  The  merged 
magazines  formed  one,  with  the  new  name,  The  West 
American  Monthly,  which  did  not  snrviye  to  greet  the 
year  1856. 
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LUCIUS  A.  HIKB'fl  PERIODICALS. 

Th«  literary  magazines  of  tbe  west  have  usually  been 
private  enterprises,  undertaken  by  enthusiastic  young  men 
bent  on  carrying  out  ideals  rather  than  making  money. 
Only  youth  and  enthusiasm  have  the  strength  and  the 
rashness  to  venture  on  reforming  the  world  witliout  cap- 
ital and  by  means  of  printer's  ink  and  a  publication. 

Something  near  fifty  years  ago,  a  handsome,  stalwart^ 
all-hopeful  student,  fresh  from  !Norwalk  Academy,  Ohio^ 
came  to  Cincinnati  and  took  the  regular  course  in  the  law 
school,  then  under  the  direction  of  Timothy  Walker. 
This  young  gentleman  was  Mr.  L.  A.  Hine,  oldest  son  of 
Sheldon  Iline,  a  thriving  farmer  who  came  from  the  good 
old  Orthodox  count}*  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1818, 
and  Bcttlcd  at  Berlin,  Erie  coniity,  Ohio,  where  he  pros- 
]>ered.  L.  A.  Hine  was  born  at  Berliu,  l^'cbruary  22^ 
1819. 

Though  trained  to  conservative  views  and  liabits,  both 
in  theology  and  economics.  Ifine  departed  from  the  coun- 
sel of  his  family,  haviii<^  been  indoctrinated  witli  the  rad- 
icalism of  Horace  (  ii  eek  V,  Robert  Owen,  and  other  agi- 
tators, lie  did  not  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law,  but, 
actuated  }>y  boiK  S  of  literarv  success,  he  started  the  West- 
erii  Literary  .lournal  atid  Montlily  Magazine,  the  tir.sL 
number  of  wiiieh  came  out  in  Xovi  inlier,  1844.  In  this 
venture  he  was  associated  wjili  E.  Z.  C.  .ludson  Ned 
JJuatline  — uu  ill-assorted  }»artnership.  Iline  was  to  fur- 
nish one  thousand  dollars  and  Judson  live  hundred  dol- 
lars; but  it  turned  out  that  Iline  furnished  nlore  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  doUars  and  Judson  nothing.  Both 
were  very  young  men^Hine  only  twenty-five  and  hia  ^ 
partner  twenty-one.  By  and  by  they  took  into  the  firm  a 
third  ambitious  young  fellow  from  Tennessee — Hudson  A. 
Kidd.  Judson  was  nominally  editor,  he  having  already 
achieved  some  reputation  as  a  writer  for  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  and  as  editor  of  Ked  Buntline's  Own,  a 
story  paper  which  he  had  started  at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  associates,  Judson 
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get  into  a  qnarrel  st  Kashville,  Tennessee,  which  led  to  a 
passage  at  arms,  in  which  he  killed  a  man  who  had  shot 
at  him.  Jndson  was  captured  by  a  moh  and  almost 
hanged,  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life  and  fly  to  Pitts- 
hnrg.  In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the  literary  magaaine 
was  discontinned  after  six  numbers  had  been  issued,  Hine 
paying  the  debts. 

The  contents  of  this  unfortunate  Journal  and  (Review 
are  varied  and  entertaining.  Almost  all  the  leading 
writers  of  the  West  contributed  to  its  columns.  The  post 
of  honor  in  the  first  number  was  occupied  by  William  D, 
€hdlagher,  who  furnished  a  long  historical  article  on 

Periodical  Literature/'  The  same  veteran,  who,  how- 
over,  was  then  no  veteran,  but  a  dashing  young  niun  but 
thirty-six  years  old,  guve  to  the  public,  through  the  Jour- 
nal, a  number  of  hU  best  poems,  such  as  "  Truth  and 
Freedom."  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumout,  tluit  Ilaiiiiuh  >foro  of 
the  West,  contributed  column  after  column  of  moral  sketch 
and  story  to  encourage  the  magazine;  Mrs.  R.  8.  Nichols, 
Mrs.  Anpa  Pcyi  i-  Oinneis,  Miss  E.  A.  Evans,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Judson,  Mrs.  Lee  lieutz,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Dupay  were  con- 
stant writers  for  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  bas  bleus  monopolized 
tlu'  pages  of  our  young  nion's  magazine.  Many  niale 
writers,  grave  and  gay,  kejit  the  post-bags  enriched 
with  their  ofi'erings.  Prudiu  tiotiH  were  printed  from  T. 
11.  Shrive,  Albert  Pike,  J.  Uo6s  JJrowne,  J.  H.  Russell, 
Charles  Cist,  J.  L.  Cist,  l*rof.  Cross,  J.  B.  llickey,  B.  St. 
Jauie.s  Fry,  Hiram  Kaine,  Otway  Curry,  L.  C.  Draper, 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  J.  R.  Eakin,  K.  P.  Norton,  F. 
Colton,  C.  K.  Gillrsj.ie,  W.  B.  Fairchild.  J.  C.  Zachos,  I). 
L.  iJruvvn,  II.  A.  Kidd,  Anson  NeLson,  11.  B.  Hirst,  James 
W.  Ward,  11.  C.  Heeler,  G.  T.  Stuart,  J.  J.  Martin,  W.  II. 
Hopkins,  John  Tomlin,  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Dr.  T.  M.  Tweed, 
Emerson  Bennett,  and  Donn  Piatt.  The  gentleman 
named  last  wrote  on  the  subject  of  "  Old  Bachelors,'*  and 
under  the  pseudonym  "John  Smith."  The  novelist,  W. 
Qilroore  Simms,  contributed  a  poem,  "  The  Grave  of  the 
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Bard.''  Emerson  Bennett's  contribution  was  a  languish- 
ing sonnet  to  his  **  ladye  love." 

Many  of  the  names  just  given  will  be  recognized  as 
holding  a  worthy  place  on  the  scroll  of-  literary  dis- 
tinction. 

Albert  Pike'  was  well  known  and  highly  popular,  not 
only  in  the  West,  but  throughout  the  country,  on  account 
of  his  successful  efforts  as  poet,  law  reporter,  and  editor 
in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  His  poems,  an  Ode  to  the 
Mocking  Bird,"  "Ariel,"  **  Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  were  re- 
garde<l  as  products  of  genius.  Pike  was  horn  at  Boston 
in  1809.  He  seems  to  have  struck  up  a  jolly  acquaintance- 
ship with  "Ned  Buntline,"  to  wliom  he  addressed  a 
poetical  letter,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal.  It 
opens  thus : 

Dear  Ned,  your  i  inil  I  8ee '«  at  length  afloat, 

A  tight,  oea-wortby,  staunch,  and  well-manned  hoat 

Mr.  L.  C.  Draper,  named  in  the  list,  if  T)r.  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  of  the  Wisconsin  Hiptoriea!  Hocioty.  whose  col- 
lections of  Western  hiogTajihical  and  historical  material 
are  invaluahle.  l>raper  waH  born  near  Bidfalo,  New  Turk, 
iu  1815.   Mucli  of  hU  work  has  been  done  in  cu-operution 

>  Geneial  Pike  died  in  Washington  City,  April  2, 1891,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  Grand  Commander  of  the  SeottiHh  Rite 
Masonry  of  the  S'outlicrn  .Turisdiction  and  Chief  of  the  Hoyiil  Ordvr  of 
Si-otland  for  this  country.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1S09.  He  was 
autlior,  editor,  lawyer,  and  soldier.  He  edited  the  Arkanaas  Advocate 
and  the  Memphis  Appeal.  It  was  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
be  had  the  largest  and  most  costly  library  in  the  South.  Hi»  "  Hymns 
of  tho  fJods"  was  pnblished  in  18^J9.  Besides  this  he  wrote  three  other 
volumes  of  poems.  His  writings  on  Masonry  are  considered  the  high- 
est authority.  In  1874,  he  published  a  book  on  Philology.  General 
Pike  removed  to  Washington  in  18ti8.  Since  the  year  1876,  he  translated 
about  twenty  volumes  froni  Sanskrit  into  English.  A  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  th«»  C'hicago  Newp,  writintj  of  th«»He,  savK :  "They  are 
not  priuted,  but  are  in  manuscript,  every  wortl  being  written  by  Gen- 
eral Pike,  and  in  all  of  the  thousands  of  psges,  there  is  not  a  scratched 
word  or  an  erasure.  If  (itmeral  Pike  had  given  the  same  time  and 
erudition  to  the  world  of  litf^niture,  instead  of  to  the  secret  ordfr  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  his  name  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
classed  with  the  Huskins,  Elmersons,  and  Carlyles." 
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with  Benson  Loesing.  Dr.  Draper  ia  deservedly  distin- 
jf^isbed  as  the  editor  of  the  ten  volumes  of  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections,  and  the  author  of  King's  Moun- 
tain and  its  Heroes/'  and  other  historical  works.  He  con- 
tributed to  Hine's  publication  an  article  on  ''General 
Gcnrge  Rogers  Clarke." 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey's  important  donations  to  the 
Journal  iiR-liuk*  articles  on  "Indian  History/'  ''John 
Fitch,"  and  "The  Nortbera  Lukes." 

J[u<IsoM,  l)Cjiide8  nnmerous  editorials,  furnislied  charac- 
teristic sketches  in  true  "Xed  BuntlitH!"  style — "The 
Last  of  the  Buccaneers,"  "  The  Ln^t  Cf  '.  f  of  the  Uchees," 
and  reniiniscential  "Sketches  of  the  Florida  War."  * 
Benjamin  St.  James  Fry,  born  1824,  now  a  Doctor  oi 
Divinity,  and  the  editor  of  the  "Central  Christian  Advo- 
cate," St.  Louis,  \v;is  very  active  in  literary  matters  in  the 
Ohio  \'alU'y.  He  edited  in  Cinciuiiati  a  periodical  e;illed 
the  RaiiiMor,"  and  wat*  connected  with  Hall's  Maj^a- 
zine.  He  became  president  of  " "WortliinLTton  College." 
To  his  pen  we  tire  indebted  for  the  biographies  of  several 
prominent  Methodist  clergymen. 

John  Celevergoz  Zachos,*  an  occasional  contributor  to 
Hine's  periodieai,  is  a  (Jreek,  born  at  Constantinojde  in 
1820.  Coming-  to  America,  he  graduated  from  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio;  studied  medicine  in  Miami  University, 
Ohio;  became  associate  principal  of  Cooper  Female  Col- 
lege, Dayton,  Ohio;  and  afterward  professor  in  Antioch 
College  under  Horace  Mann.  In  1852,  he  edited  the  Ohio 
School  Journal.  He  is  the  author  of  several  school 
books.  For  souie  years  he  was  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
Since  1871,  he  haa  been  curator  of  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York  City.  • 

L.  A.  Hinc,  by  nature  earnest  and  by  reflection  serious, 
felt  an  inward  call  to  serve  humanity  by  effecting  social 
and  educational  reforms,  especially  by  some  great  land  re« 
form,  to  bring  about  such  happy  conditions  as  Henry 

*  For  8ome  yeafs  teacher  of  mathematioB  in  Rev.  Dr.  Oolton's  school, 
CincinnatL 
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Georere  looks  forward  to.  Iliue  busied  his  pen  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  his  chosen  themes.  lie  wrote  articles  en- 
titlfd  "Distinctions,"  "Standard  of  Respectability," 
"  Teat-liitief  a  Profession,"  "Union  of  Mental  and  Pliysical 
Labor,"  and  "One  Dollar."'  Occasionally  he  invoke(l  tlie 
lyric  muse,  who  inspired  him  with  strains  of  a  contem- 
plative and  nielan<  li()Iy  tone.  The  y<)ini<^  man  was  loaded 
with  a  burden  no  less  thau  the  old,  sad  world  with  its  im- 
memorial woes. 

Tlie  Jiiterary  Journal  went  to  wreck  in  April.  1S45. 
In  the  foUuwin^  .lanuary,  Iline  put  forth,  at  liis  own  ven- 
ture, as  editor  and  publisher,  the  initial  number  of 

THE  Q0ARTBRLT  J01TBKAI.  AVD  RBVIBW. 

This  was  published  through  the  year  184G,  and  then 
merged  in  the  Herald  of  Truth.  In  his  Quarterly,  he 
gave  fuller  scope  to  his  opinion  on  political  and  social 
economy.  Ilis  reviews  took  the  form  of  radical  discus- 
eion  under  such  captions  as  Association,"  The  Spirit  of 
Democracy,"  Obligations  of  Wealth,"  "Progression," 
<<The  Land  Question,"  «'Onr  Social,  Political  and  Educa- 
tional System."  One  of  his  earliest  out-and'Ont  radical 
utterances  was  a  review  of  £.  P.  Hurlbuf  s  Essays  on 
Human  Rights,"  published  by  Greeley  in  1846.  When 
Hine's  father  (prudent  and  sagacious  money-maker  that  he 
was)  saw  this  article,  he  dryly  remarked,  Lucius  will 
make  nothing  by  writing  in  that  way."  Nevertheless 
Lncius  did  make— enemies. 

The  Quarterly  was  not  wholly  given  up  to  radical  dif^ 
cussion.  David  Dale  Owen  contributed  several  scientific 
papers  on  Geology."  The  editor  continued  also,  as  in 
his  previous  publication,  to  give  prominence  to  literary 
topics,  and  to  solicit  contributions  from  purely  literary 
writers.  Albert  Pike,  Emerson  Bennett,  George  F.  Mar- 
shall, Alice  (^ary,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Chamberlain,  Mis.  R.  S. 
Nichols  and  Mrs.  Sophia  H.  Oliver  wrote  poems  for  the 
Quarterly.  A  piece  contributed  by  Mrs.  Oliver  entitled, 
^'  I  Mark  the  Hours  that  Shine,"  went  the  rouxkds  <if  the 
press  and  was  printed  in  school-readers. 
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George  8.  Weaver,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  became  a 
celebrated  CJniversaiiBt  preacher  and  writer,  began  bis  lit- 
•erarjr  practice  in  this  Quarterly. 

TUB  HBIULD  OF  TKUXU. 

"  The  Herald  of  Truth,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
the  interesti*  of  Religion,  Pliilosophy,  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,"  a  magazine  of  eighty  pages,  the  organ  of  a 
brotltorliood  of  social  and  religion;,  rndicals  who  hud  a 
coniniunity  on  the  Ohio  river,  was  started  in  January, 
1847,  and  was  continued  niiictei-n  months,  wlien  tlie 
"  Brotlierliood  tailed,  h.  A.  lline  wart  eiu[tl(>yed  to  edit 
the  periodical,  hut  no  effort  was  niatle  V>v  f)ie  society  to 
push  it,  the  leader  believing  it  would  wut  k  its  <»wn  way. 
The  Herald  partook  «oniewhat  of  the  character  of  itn  pre- 
decessor, the  Quarterly,  though  it  contained  greater  vari- 
ety and  was  superior  in  literary  style  and  meclianieal 
**  uiake-up.  The  devotees  of  the  "Pliilosophy  of  Uni- 
verfial  Harmony"  used  it8  free  pages  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying llicir  theories  to  the  puhlic.  The  editor  resumed 
bis  efforts  to  set  forth  the  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  to' 
demonstrate  the  neeeisity  of  land  reform.  He  made  aa 
exbauBttve  historical  survey  of  the  ^  Roman  Land  Laws** 
•nd  of  the  ^  Hebrew  Land  ^System."  Articles  were  pub- 
lished on  various  phases  of  socialism,  on  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier,  and  on  Swedenborg.  A  long  discourse  on  the 
history  6f  **  Labor,"  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
found  an  acceptable  place  in  the  Herald. 

Many  of  the  men  *and  women  who  wrote  for  the  Lit- 
erary Journal  and  the  Quarterly  were  personal  friends  of 
Mr.  Mine  and  continued  to  favor  him  with  their  assist- 
ance. Among  them  were  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  and 
Emerson  Bennett.  Several  new  contributors  made  the 
Herald  of  Truth  their  medium  of  communication  with 
the** gentle  reader."  Among  the  contributops  of  prose  I 
name  John  0.  "Wattles,  Dr.  Diver,  John  Pattersoti,  L  P. 
•Cornell,  John  White,  Thos.  L.  Boucher,  Maria  L.  Vamey, 
and  Milton  J.  Sanders.  Warner  M.  Bateman,  now  a 
litomiiieBt  CinciDnati  lawyer,  made  one  of  his  earliest  iit- 
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erary  ett'orts  in  preparing  for  the  Herald  an  article  enti- 
tled Education — ^Freedom,"  written  from  Springboro, 
Ohio." 

The  poetical  contributors,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were  Mrs.  Sarali  T.  iiolton,  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage, 
Mrs.  barah  J.  Howe  and  Coatea  Kinney. 

THE  WESTKRN   QUAKTERLV  REVIEW. 

Tn  1849  Mr.  J.  Hitclieoek,  who  ouce  kept  a  news 
rootii  in  tlie  old  post-nthce  building"  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  who  was  an  able  soiioitor  fV»r  journals,  started  in  Cin- 
ciuuati  another  Quarterly  Review,  expecting  to  pay  ex-- 
penses  and  more  by  convas^4infir  for  subscribers.  Mr.  Hiue 
agreed  to  do  the  editorial  work,  wliich  he  did  (^rads  until 
the  proprietor  niy.steriously  disappeared  in  C'liicago,  where 
he  had  gone  on  a  soliciting  tour.  Whetlier  llitclicock 
was  killed,  or  whether  he  died  among  strangers  who  gave 
no  information  of  him,  is  unknown  to  this  day.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  fate,  it  is  certain  that  the  Quar- 
terly failed.  Two  numbers  only  were  issued,  of  about 
'  two  hundred  pages  each.  The  first  was  illustrated  with  a 
steel  engraving  of  the  poet,  William  D.  Gallagher ;  and 
the  second,  with  a  portrait  of  John  Locke.  The  volume 
contains,  in  all,  twenty-eight  articles,  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  titles  of  the  most  important  being :  "  The  Youth  of 
Christ,"  "The  Land  Question,"  "Ethology,"  "American 
Eloquence,"  "Neurology,"  "  Powers's  Greek  Slave,"  "  The 
Free-8oil  Movement,"  "William  D.  Gallagher,"  "The 
Revolution  of  1698  and  Macaulay's  History,"  "  Decline  of 
the  Church,"  "  The  Republic,"  "Education  and  Crime," 
"  Mission  of  Democracy,"  and  "  Ohio :  Her  Reeonrces  and 
Prospects." 

Tn  nine's  Quarterly  of  1849,  the  literary  element  is  en- 
tirely subordinated  to  the  controversial,  though  the  work 
contains  a  few  poems  and  a  story  with  a  purpose,  called 
"A  Philosophical  Sketch,"  composed  by  the  editor.  In- 
deed, the  battle  of  opinions  had  thickened  around  Hine, 
and  henceforth  he  gave  himself  to  his  favorite  "  cause." 
He  had  drawn  the  lire  of  many  conservative  journalists, 
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who  hated  his  radicalism  on  general  principles.  We  find 
him,  in  1850,  editing  the  Daily  Nonpareil,  u  paper  con- 
ducted on  the  Co-operative  plan  bj  a  company  of  printers. 
On  ceasing  to  write  for  the  Nonpareil,  he  commenced 
•  traveling  as  a  lecturer  on  reforms,  especially  the  land  re- 
form and  educational  topics.  His  magnificent  personal 
appearance,  his  fine  voice,  and  eloquent,  poetic  style  of 
delivery,  make  him  a  very  impressive  orator.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous .  pamphlets  on  political  and  social 
economy,  and  of  several  radical  stories,  '*The  Unbal- 
anced," "Patty  Parker,"  "Currie  Cummings,"  "The 
'Money  Changer,"  etc.  In  1869  Mr.  Hine  published  three 
numbers  of  a  reform  journal  called  Hine's  Quarterly,  or 
the  Kevolutionist,  having  for  its  motto  the  word^  **7V{un» 
4!or7ubus  cajf^us,** 

Mr.  Hine  now  resides  near  Lovelanii,  Ohio,  living'  a 
reclnse  life,  but  still  actively  engaged  in  study  and  lite- 
rary composition. 

Tli£  LADIBS'  BEPOSITOEY. 

By  fartbe  longest  lived,  most  exton-^ivo,  and  most  ex- 
pensive literary  periodical  ever  publinlied  wcHt  of  the  Al- 
legheny mountains  was  the  Ladies'  Repository  and  Gath- 
erinLTs  of  the  West,  a  mfnitUly  which  wa*<  started  nine 
years  before  the  first  number  of  Harper's  was  issued.  It 
was  almost  tlie  only  western  nuiij^azine  that  had  tlie  <;o()d 
fortune  to  be  sustained  by  any  considerable  capital  and 
])atronized  from  the  start  by  a  considerable  class  of  read- 
erti.  The  periodical  was  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Methodist  jiook  Concern,  and  naturally  received  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  great  deaouiination  which,  in  a 
special  way,  it  represented.  It  was  conducted  iu  a  liberal 
spirit,  according  to  a  policy  that  extended  a  tolerant  Juuid 
to  all,  and  it  was  liospitahlc  to  tlic  ideas  of  any  writer  who 
expressed  himself  with  moral  propriety  and  a  fair  degree 
of  literary  skill. 

The  Ladies'  Repository  contains  thirty-six  annual  vol- 
umes, published  in  the  years  1841-1876.  Each  of  the  first 
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fourteen  volameB  has  880  pages,  and  the  aacceeding  vol* 
nmes  each  comprise  760  pages.  The  Repository  was  dis- 
continued  after  1876,  but,  in  its  stead,  the  Book  Concern 
published  a  still  larger  periodical,  the  National  Repository, 
which  was  kept  up  four  years,  1877-1880.  The  life  of  the 
two  magazines — they  may  be  regarded  as  one  and  the 
same — covered  forty  years  of  the  most  interesting  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Ladies'  Repository  was  started  in  consequence  of  a 
memorial  snggestipg  tlie  desirability  of  such  a  publica- 
tion, addressed  to  the  M.  E.  Conference,  at  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1839,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  of  Mt.  Anbnrii, 
the  father  of  Professor  8arnnel  W.  Williams,  now  in  the 
MethodiHt  liook  Concern,  and  of  John  Fletcher  Williams, 
librarian  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Socictv.  St.  Paul. 

Samuel  Williams  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers.  lie 
was  a  cfcntleman  of  literary  teudciK  ios*,  and  he  contributed 
to  the  Kepobitory,  under  the  name  of  Plebius,"  a  scries 
of  reminiscential  papers  called  "Leaves  from  an  Auto- 
biography," giving  experiences  in  reunsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  from  17^0  to  1850. 

As  the  name  would  indicate,  the  Ladies'  lu'jiositoi  v  was 
designed,  origiriallv,  to  furnish  reading  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  women,  oi-  to  the  family  circle,  lleuce,  for 
the  tirsL  year  or  two,  its  columns  abounded  with  advices 
and  admonitions,  somewhat  solemn  and  heavy,  to  the  fe- 
male sex.  Caleb  Atwater,  the  pioneer  historian  of  Ohio, 
contributed  an  article  on  "  Female  Education."  An  ad- 
dress by  Samuel  Gallowayj  A.H.,  to  the  pupils  at  Oakland 
Female  Seminary,  at  Hillsborough,  Ohio,  on  Female 
Character  and  Education,"  was  published.  There  also  ap* 
peared  in  print  a  discourse  to  a  Young  Ladies'  Lyceum, 
by  Honorable  Bellamy  Storer,  the  distinguished  Jurist  and 
statesman.  As  one  glances  over  the  introductoiy  volumes 
of  the  long  series  of  Repositories,  and  observes  how  im- 
measurably and  unceasingly  the  misses,  maids,  and  mat- 
rons were  belectured  and  relegated  to  their  sphere,"  one 
feels  sorry  retrospectively.  That  was  before  the  day  of 
Kansas  voting  and  Vassar  College,  Yet,  it  must  be  said 
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to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  early  editors  of  the  Repos- 
itory»  that  they  opened  their  colarons  freely  to  temale 
writers,  and  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  women  had  their 
full  **  say,'*  to  the  ezcloaion,  we  traet,  of  some  masculine 
severities  on  female  education,  which  might  have  heen 
|>nnted. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  was  Rev.  L.  L. 
Hamline,  A.  M.,  afterward  hishop,  who  held  the  manag- 
ing pen  for  nearly  five  years.  As  was  expected,  the  lead- 
ing preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  presidents  and  professors  in  Western  colleges, 
wrote  for  the  maerazine,  which  was  expressly  devoted  to 

Literature  and  Religion/'  A  majority  of  the  most 
prominent  denominational  ministers  and  educators  con- 
tributed to  the  useful  work.  Numerous  writers  not  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion  also  i)roffered  their  aid,  which  was 
accepted,  always  with  thanks,  and  often  witli  pay  in  cash. 
The  subscription  list  rapidly  increased,  and  in  its  palmiest 
day?",  the  Repository  enrolled  thirty  thousand  subscnl^frs, 
and  had  three  or  tour  tunes  that  iiuuiy  readers.  Kvery 
number  was  illustrated  witli  one  or  more  tine  steel  en- 
gravings. The  }»nl)j('ct8  chosen  for  illustration  in  the 
early  years  of  tlie  periodical  were  local  scenes  and  ol)jccts, 
druwit  from  nature  by  Western  artiste.  The  fir**t  nnmber 
presented  '*  Viewn  on  the  Ohio."  Other  of  these  pictures 
ma<le  in  the  forties  were  ''A  Kailroad  Scene,"  "View  on 
the  Miami  Canal,"  and  very  heautit'ul  sketches  of  the 
**  Big  Miami  Klvcr"  and  "  Indiana  Knol)s." 

Amoiig  those  who  wrote  for  the  Jiepo.nitory  in  its  first 
decade,  wlien  the  Book  Concern  was  managed  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  Wright  and  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt,  were  many  who  had 
already  risen  to  distinction  and  *more  who  afterward 
achieved  honored  names  for  worthy  public  service  in  re- 
ligion, edacation,  literature,  legislation  or  law.  This 
magazine  was  the  seed-bed  in  which  'were  germinated  and 
nnrtnred  hundreds  of  intellectual  growths  that  in  time 
hore  fragrant  blossoms  and  good  fruits  in  the  West,  or 
were  transplated  to  bloom  and  hear  in  other  parts  of  the 
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world.   The  list  of  eontributore  is  a  very  long  one ;  I  will 

selcot  from  it  a  few  leading^  names: 

Prof.  F.  Merrick,  of  the  Ohio  Wealeyan  University, 
wrote  for  the  liepository  on  zoology.  Rev.  M.  P.  Gaddia, 
as  early  as  1841, contributed  a  "Scene  in  a  School  Room/' 
and  afterward  he  sent  other  pieces.  Rev.  J.  L.  Tomlinson, 
president  of  Augusta  College;  Bishop  Morris,  D.D.;  Prof. 
W.  G.  Williams,  of  Woodward  College;  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College;  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D., 
president  of  Michigan  University ;  Kov.  W.  P.  Strickland, 
Prof.  Waterman,  Rev.  B.  W.  Chullaw,  Rev.  L.  ]>.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Prof.  E.  C.  Merrick,  Kev.  A.  M.  Lorraine,  Uev.  B. 
McClurc,  Rev.  W.  C.  Iloyt,  Rev.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Rev.  R. 
8app,  Rev.  T.  llan  ison,  G.  1'.  Disoway,  Rev.  R.  W.  Allen, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Diirl»ii.,  D.D.,  and  Prof*  E.  W.  Morrill,  nil 
shone  in  the  galaxy  of  contributors  between  the  years 
1840  and  1850. 

Dr.  Ilainliiie  was  siu  rt'cded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  the 
Rev.  E.  ThonipBon,  who,  on  being  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univerity  in  1845,  gave  place  to  Rev.  B, 
F.  Teeft.  Teeft  was  followed  in  184.")  by  Prof.  W.  C. 
Larrabee,  who  acted  as  editor  for  live  months,  until  Jann- 
arv,  1853,  at  which  time  Dr.  Davis  W.  Clark,  afterward 
Bishoj>  Clark,  took  the  responsible  positioti.  All  of  these 
liad  been  generous  contributors  to  the  Repository  before 
they  were  selected  to  edit  it,  and,  of  course,  as  editor, 
each  in  turn  wrote  much  for  its  colamns. 

Dr.  Thompson  had  heen  the  much  loved  and  respected 
head  of  a  famous  academy  at  Norwalk,  Ohio.  His  schol- 
arship and  literary  ahility  were  very  great,  and  few  men 
have  done  more  to  advance  civilization  hy  individual  ef- 
fort than  he.  Prof.  Larrabee  was  a  distingnished  teacher 
in  Ashury  University  (now  De  Pauw),  Indiana. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Teeft  wrote  much  and  well  on  various  sub- 
jects. He  was  of  a  literary  turn,  and  he  gave  to  the  Re* 
pository  a  more  decided  literary  character  than  it  had  be- 
fore hie  editorial  connection  with  it.  Through  its  pages 
he  gave  to  the  public  a  historical  and  philosophic  8tory> 
relating  to  the  time  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France 
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-and  entitled  Tbe  Shoulder-knot."  This  waB  publisbed 
in  a  separate  volume  by  the  Harpers,  in  1850. 

In  1840  ond  1841,  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  who,  in  1889,  had 
made  a  viait  to  Brazil,  famtshed  the  Repoaitorj  with  a 
•wriea  of  *•  Sketches  of  Travel," 

Colonel  John  McDonald,  of  Poplar  Ridge,  Ohio,  author 
of  McDonald*8  "  Sketches  of  the  Pioneers,"  contributed 
an  account  of  "  Lo/i;an,  tbe  Mingo  Chief,"  wliom  be  had 
se<?ri.  Another  pioneer,  illustrious  in  politics,  the  Honor- 
able Joshua  R.  Giddings,  contributed  in  November,  1844, 
bis  per*«()nal  ret.ollections  of  the  "  Skirmishes  on  the  Lake 
Peninsula  in  1812;*  In  June,  1840,  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Finley  published  in  the  Repository  the  first  of  several 
papers  givinsj  roniiniseences  of  his  early  life.  Finley  came 
West  with  his  father,  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Kentucky, 
in  1788,  and  his  narrative  is  extremely  interesting. 

Mrs.  Jnlia  L.  Dumont,  who  resided  in  Vevay,  Indiana, 
from  1814  to  the  3'ear  of  her  death,  1857,  wrote  for  the  Re- 
pository Sketches  from  Life,"  "Our  Vilhige,"  and  other 
thins:-*.  Her  style  is  sometimes  tedious  and  prolix,  but 
her  stories  have  the  supreme  merit  of  dealiiiLT  witli  reali- 
ties, and  the  strata  o\'  <iull  paragraphs  are  w  iinMl  with  tho 
gold  of  good  writing.  Here  is  a  spcciincii  of  her  descrip- 
tivu  composition,  %"ahuil)U'  for  its  iiIcturcHcjue  vivltlness, 
aii'l  for  thi'  true  glimpse  it  gives  ot  tlie  customs  of  pioneer 
days  along  the  Ohio  river:  "We  are  wat<'liing  the  boats 
tliat  are  descending  the  stream — we  have  110  eye  for  ob- 
jects of  mere  visual  interest.  Here  is  one  at  hand  that 
has  been  heralded  by  some  liaU"  dozen  'outriders' — a 
Btore  boat!  ludeu  with  faiiey  merchandise — an  exciting 
array  of  red  and  green  and  yellow,  now  quiet  for  the 
hearts  of  tbe  demoiselles,  both  of  our  town  and  the  back- 
woods. Why,  look  I  tlie  stirring  rumor  has  Ijeen  out  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  They  arc  already  hurrying,  in  not 
silent  groups^  down  to  the  bank — ^the  young,  tbe  fair,  tbe 
guileless-hearted.  Beshrew  the  heart  that  would  scorn 
their  simple  vanity.  May  every  little  puree  (and  well  we 
ken  they  were  light  enough)  prove  sufficient  for  the  favor- 
ite  want,  for  hardly  have  its  contents  been  earned,  and 
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carefully  have  they  been  treasared,  doubtless  for  such 
destinRtion." 

An  enonnouB  quantity  of  very  poor  poetry  lies  entombed 

under  the  covcrK  of  the  Ladies'  Repository.  To  compen- 
aatc  for  this  rubbinh,  there  is  excellent  poetry  to  be  found, 
here  and  tliere,  scattered  through  these  forty  volumes. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Howe,  a  verse  writer  of  considerable 
]to\vor,  wrote  her  best  ])ieeos  for  tho  Ropository.  ^She 
ucliicvcd  a  good  rrjiutatioii  on  tlie  morit  of  u  poem, 
"  Bolesdas  II.,  or  the  Siege  of  Kiow."  In  1849  slie  con- 
tributed to  the  Herald  of  Truth  a  scene  from  another  orig- 
inal drama,  of  which  the  hero  is  an  Indian  cliief.  Mrs. 
Howe  lived  in  Newport,  Kentucky.  Her  poems  were 
never  j)ublished  in  a  collected  form. 

Otway  Curry,  who  in  bin  lifetime  divided  with  W.  D. 
Gallagher  the  laurels  of  local  fame,  won  his  literary  hon- 
ors by  means  of  the  Repository.  lie  was  a  con.stant  and 
valued  contributor  to  its  ])ao;es  ;  and  when  he  died  his  life 
was  written  lovingly  by  Edward  Tlionison  and  by  Wm. 
D.  Gallagher. 

Alice  Gary  began  to  write  for  the  Repository  in  1847. 
Her  genius  was  soon  recognized,  and  she  was  employed 
as  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  and  prose.  She  pub- 
lished  about  a  hundred  short  stories  and  sketches,  maoy 
of  which  were  reprinted  in  her  volnmes  called  "  Clover- 
nook." 

Poems  were  contributed  to  the  Repository  by  Mrs. 
.  Helen  Truesdell,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Buter  Dufour,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigourney  (who  also  contributed  stories),  Mrs.  8.  T.  Bol- 
ton, Mrs.  R.  8.  Nichols,  Mies  M.  Louise  Ohitwood,  Virginia 
V,  Tpwnsend,  Hannah  F.  Qould  and  Pbcsbe  Gary.  The 
much  admired,  much  ridiculed,  Mr.  Martin  Farqubar 
Tupper,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Doctor  Teeft,  to  whom 
he  sent  occasional  letters  and  poems.  The  following 
note  from  him  was  written  from  Furze  Hill,  Brighton, 
England,  and  is  dated  September  28, 1848 : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  hope  you  will  long  ago  have  received 
my  letter,  and  that  a  response  from  you  may  be  on  its 
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road.  By  the  way  of  stirring  np  your  rnintl  to  remem- 
braQce,  I  send  you  the  incloRe<l  ballad,  wiiiuh  i  have  just 
written,  aud  which  tells  its  own  tale.  I  send  it  to  yoa, 
my  friend,  as  a  newly  forged  link  of  love  between  our 
nations.  Send  any  tidings  likely  to  be  of  interest.  Salute 
all  unseen  friends,  and  believe  me,  as  over, 

"  Truly  yours,  Martin  b\  Tuppbb." 

The  ballad  inclosed  is  named,  **  Ye  Thirty  Noble  Na- 
tions," and  addresses  the  states  of  the  Union  in  terms  of 
general  praise,  tempered  by  a  mild  denaneiation  of  slavery. 
The  Repository  published  perhaps  a  dozen  strings  of  verse 
from  Mr.  Tupper,  who  usually  added  to  his  name  the  let- 
ters "B.  C.  L.,  F.  K.  S."  In  September,  1848,  appeared 
a  National  Anthem  for  Liberia  "  and  a  monitory  rhymed 
address  **To  America,"  beginning: 

**  Young  HerruU'H  thus  travelintr  in  miy^ht, 
Boy-Plato,  filling  all  the  Wi'Kt  with  lights 
Thou  new  Themistocles  of  enterprise : 
Go  on  And  proeper- -Acoly U'  of  fate ! 

And,  proriniis  rhild.  dear  Kphraiin-  tijrn  those  ©y«8— 
For  thee,  thy  mother's  yearning  heart  doth  wait." 

Turning  the  leaf  illuminated  by  the  verse  of  Tupper, 
.we  find  on  other  pages  of  the  Repository  names  familiar 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  but  which  we  do  not  associate  with 
the  idea  of  verae-making.  Yet  here  they  are  prefixed 
or  suffixed  to  effusions  in  measnre  and  rhyme!  M.  B. 
•Hagans,  now  a  grave  and  dignified  judge  in  Cincinnati, 
sent  to  the  Repository,  forty  years  ago,  a  little  poem  on 

Memory."  And  here,  in  volume  ten^  is  the  Emigrant's 
Lay,"  by  Ben.  Pitman,  since  the  author  of  many  phono- 
graphic books.   And  on  another  page  not  far  from  the 

Emigrant's  Lay,"  we  read  «*The  Christian's  Fear,"  a 
hymn  by  the  scholarly  O.  J.  Wilson.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, after  these  discoveries,  to  find  attached  to  a  bit  of 
blank  verse,  written  in  1847,  the  name  of  Alfred  Holbrook, 
the  widely  known  president  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  volume  sixteen  the  curious 
reader  comes  upon  Autumn  Musings,"  a  sentimental  lyric 
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by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  now  bishop,  the  far-famed  leader 
of  the  "  Chautauqua  Movement."  Another  volume  bringe 
to  light  a  poem  by  iiav.  Edward  Eggleston,  whose  writings 
are  now  known  wherever  English  is  read. 

After  tracing  the  literary  beginning  of  so  many  noted 
men  to  a  fountain  of  verse,  one  is  prepared  to  read  Prol", 
William  G.  Williams's  article,  in  volume  thirteen  of  the 
Repository,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  is  Poetry?" 
Or,  the  reader  may  turn  to  a  eritieal  and  suggestive  essay  by 
Coates  Kinney,  on  Poetiy  und  Poets."  Kinney's  own  imise 
very  well  answers?  tlio  fjuery,  "  What  is  Poetry  r"  tor  she 
enabled  liitn  to  ^iroduce  many  genuine  poems,  a  few  of  wliich 
were  printed  in  this  Hame  Ladies'  Reposnory.  tor  which  he 
began  to  write,  as  a  j.aid  «  ontributor,  in  1855.  The  titles 
of  hiij  principal  articles  are,  "Clyde  Sutven's  Story/*. 
"Duty  Here  and  <ilury  Tiiere,"  Soma  and  Psyche," 
*' Kloention,"  "  Im  presHihility,"  "Pronunciation,"  aud 
"  The  Future  of  the  iyni^lish  Lani^uage." 

A  very  able  and  eminent  contributor  to  the  earlier  vol- 
umes was  Rev.  A.  Stevens,  who  became  the  historian  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  His  articles  include  '*  Sketchea 
of  New  England  Life/'  "  Klopstock/'  "  Meta  KlopstocV* 
and  ^  Hone  Bylvestree  " — a  aeries  of  beantifnl  essays. 

Mr.  Erwin  House,  for  many  years  assistant  editor, 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  magazine.  He  prepared 
many  of  the  hook  notices. 

Another  writer,  admired  for  his  exact,  varied,  and 
thorough  learning,  and  for  his  lucid  and  charming  style,  is 
Prof.  S.  W.  Williams,  who  began  to  write  for  the  Repos- 
itory in  1857,  and  who  gave  it  much  valuable  aid  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  lirst  article  is  entitled  The  Myth- 
ical  Character  of  William  Tell." 

In  1850  L.  A.  Hine,  the  reformer,  published  in  the  Re- 
pository a  long  and  able  article  on  the  Idea  of  Virtue." 
The  paper  gives  the  ethical  views  of  many  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modern, and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "love 
is  virtue,**  and  that  we  "  vainly  seek  reform  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  intellectual  and  religious  improve- 
ment.*' 
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M.  D.  Conway^  who  began  his  public  career  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  wrote  critical  studies  on  "  Gray's 
Blegy,"  on  "  Kbcnezep  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer," 
and  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  for  the  Repository  in 

Other  literary  people  who  wrote  for  the  Repository  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860,  were  Isaac  II.  Julian,'  J.  W.  Roberts, 
George  W.  IIoss,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wiley,  Rev.  Robert  AUyn, 
Hon.  Horace  P.  Hiddle,  Dr.  CorneliuH  G.  Comegys,  Horatio 
N,  Powers,  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  O.  J.  Victor,  Metta 
V.  Fuller,  W.  W.  Fosdick,  William  T.  Coggcshall,  and 
Mrs.  Donn  Piatt,  author  of  "  Belle  Smith  Abroad  Peter 
Fishe  Reed,  Rachel  Rodley,  late  president  of  the  Woman's 
Medieal  Oollei^e,  l*hiladelphiu ;  Virfriiiia  V.  Townsend, 
editor  of  Arthur's  Home  Ma£rnzine  and  author  ot"  a  dozen 
or  more  volumes;  and  Charles  Xortiholf,  the  Prn^fian, 
who  wrote  *' Mun-of- War  Life,"  "Nine  Years  a  bailor," 
and  other  popular  works. 

When  Dr.  Clark  became  editor  of  the  Repository,  1858, 
the  work  was  enlarq^ed  to  double  its  original  size,  and 
several  new  team  res  wore  added.  Almost  every  number 
contained  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  some  favorite  Anu  r- 
ican  female  writer,  accompanied  by  a  lengthy  sketch  other 
life  and  works.  A  few  of  the  women  thus  honored  were 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stewart 
Phelps,  Alice  Gary,  Amelia  B.  Welby,  Emily  C.  Judson, 

'  Isaac  H.Jaliaii»iiowooiiflacUiiga  literary  agency  in  San  Marooa,  Texas, 

ha*«  done  uiuch  for  the  cause  of  gunenil  culture,  a«  editor  and  otherwise. 
He  writes  under  date  of  March  18U1  :  "  Since  niy  happy  release  from 
ttie  newspaper  tread-mill,  I  am  devoting  most  of  my  time  to  those  lit- 
erary parraita  and  recreaUona  which  were  the  delight  of  my  youth." 
Julian  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  June  19,  ItSL';].  He  was  a 
contributor  to  tin-  National  Kra,  tli<'  Lridifs'  It-  jt.  .sitory.  the  (lenius  of 
tlie  West,  and  other  periodical*.  From  1840  t*»  l.Vjy  he  resided  in  Iowa. 
Returning  to  Indiaoa  he  became  editor  of  the  **  True  lii>publicuu,"  at 
Centerville.  He  has  einoe  edited 'aeveial  newapapera.  In  1873  he  re- 
moved  to  Texas.  He  publi«he<I  in  1857  a  biief  "  History  of  the  Whit*^- 
wnter  Valley."  A  volume  of  his  |K>em8  is  now  in  prfpar;itiiin.  Mr. 
Julian  possesaee  u  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  wcBteru  bookn  and  man- 
uscripts. 
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and  Harriet  Beechcr  Stowe.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
representH  her  us  almost  ideally  beautifuU 

Portraits  of  many  eminent  preachers  were  also  etip^-raved 
for  tlio  Repository;  and  other  illustrations — landscapes^ 
fancy  groups,  reprodnctions  of  historical  and  classical 
painting^s — appeared  from  month  to  month.  It  is  Baid 
that  the  sum  spent  on  pictures  far  exceeded  the  amount 
paid  for  all  other  matter  in  the  magazine,  and  that  con- 
trihutors  dro[)i>e(l  off  and  tlie  literary  elmracter  of  the  Ro- 
positorv  (leeliiu'd  as  the  dejtartnient  of  illustrationH  beeame 
proniiiieiit.  i>e  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cei-tain  that  the  man- 
agers of  tlie  periodical  concluded  not  to  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  general  illustrated  literary  magazineH,  such  as 
**  Harpers',"  and  decided  to  give  a  more  specially  re- 
ligious and  denominational  direction  to  their  work.  After 
1860  the  Rei)ositorv  gradually  lost  its  hold  as  a  representa- 
tive western  litei  aiy  juu null,  tliough  it  retained  great  vi- 
telity  and  continued  to  he  a  strong,  intellectnul,  and  moral 
force,  not  only  within  the  church,  hut  in  the  community  at 
large. 

I  may  record,  as  a  point  of  historical  interest,  that  for 
many  years  the  editorial  offices  and  binderies  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  were  located  in  the  old  St.  Clair 
mansion,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Eighth  streets,  Cin- 
<;innati.  I  remember  calling  on  Br.  Clark,  in  1861,  at 
the  editorial  room  of  the  Repository,  on  which  occasion 
he  said,  "Do  you  know  that  we  are  now  sitting  in  the 
library  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  f 

The  Evening  Times  of  May  19,  1879,  contains  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  St.  Clair  honse,  to  which,  nnfor- 
tanately,  no  name  is  affixed,  but  which  was  evidently  pre- 
pared with  care  and  accuracy*   The  writer  says: 

**  Doubtless  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the  summer  of 
1800,  and  the  house  followed  closely  the  type  that  had 
rul  ed  for  years  before  in  the  East.  It  was  the  model  to  the 
West,  the  first  dwelling  of  any  pretensions,  the  first  house 
•of  brick  built  in  the  Miami  country.  The  very  bricks 
were  brought  from  Pittsburg  in  keel-boats.  A  large 
piece  of  freestone  that  forms  the  door-step  came  in  the 
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same  way,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  folks  at  the  time. 

The  l)uililiTig  was  a  marvel  and  a  matter  of  pride.  Yet, 
in  1822,  JofaiQ  I.  JoticB  bought  the  house  and  lot  at  tax 
sale  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Then  it  was  owned  by  the 
Dnited  States  Bank,  and  in  1835,  Crafts  J.  Wrlirlit  deeded 
the  property  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  $8,064.  Chase 
deeded  it  back  to  Wright  it-  Swan,  agents  for  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  for  $11,200.  The  Book  Concern  made 
editor's  offices  of  the  bed-chambers  and  binderies  of  the 
parlors.  It  wa?  at  one  time  dividod  by  a  wood  partition 
into  two  (hvoirnii;-liouf*es,  and  finally  it  has  hocoino  the 
litter  place  of  a  ma tni factory.  St.  Clair'.s  home  deserves 
a  better  fate  tlian  to  perish,  when  so  much  life  might  be 
its  lot.  The  walls  are  as  nountl  as  they  were  nearly  a 
centnry  asro.  With  us  this  bnilding  is  the  begittning, 
the  ancient  temple,  the  first  step  out  of  the  wildiierness. 
St.  C'hiir  left  no  family  of  wealth  to  cover  his  faults  and 
lift  uj)  his  virtues,  llis  name  has  been  covered  in  the 
local  history  by  the  fame  of  those  less  worthy  in  many 
respects,  and  clouded  by  a  ilisaster  in  his  early  history 
which  some  future  liistorian  will  sweep  away.  Then 
General  St,  Clair  and  all  he  left  here  will  assume  a  new 
value." 

THB  GBNtnS  OF  THK  WBBT. 

The  Genius  of  the  West,  a  monthly  magazine  of  West- 
ern literature,  was  projected,  and  for  a  time  conducteil,  by 
Howard  Durham,  a  yonng  Jersey  man,  who  came  from  his 
native  state,  in  1847,  to  the  village  of  Mount  Healthy, 
near  Cincinnati.  Durham  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but, 
disregarding  the  proverb,  Stick  to  thy  last,"  he  forsook 
bis  humbler  bench  for  a  seat  on  the  editor's  tripod,  and 
began  his  literary  fortune  by  publishing  a  neat  paper,  The 
Western  Literary  Qem,  which  was  presently  united  with 
another  paper,  the  Temperance  Musician.  The  last-named 
sheet  was  edited  by  Rev.  A..D.  Fillmore,  author  of  a  series 
of  singing-books  which  followed  the  system  of  angular  or 
"  Buckwheat  **  notes  once  in  vogue.  Durham  also  joined 
John  W.  Henley  in  getting  up  a  "  moral  and  literary 
monthly  for  the  young,"  which  was  christened   The  Lit- 
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tie  Traveler,"  a  name  afterward  changed  to  The  Little* 
Forester,"  by  Durham,  who  bought  hiB  partner  out. 

The  initial  number  of  the  GeuiuB,  printed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Phonetic  Advocate,  by  EliasLongley '  and  Brothers, 
169}  Walnut  street,  is  dated  October,  1858.  After  issuing 
several  numbers,  Mr.  Durham  took  into  partnership  with 
him  Coates  Einney,  a  poet  already  fitmoos  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  his  *♦  Rain  on  the  Roof."  *  Kinney  had  just  re- 

'  Fli;iH  T.oiiirley  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  Augtist,  while  his 
latlar  wan  wtill  ii  8tudent  iu  Oxford  College.  IJis  {atlier  moved  to 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati  in  1840.  Hera  the. 
boy  Wiifi  edticuted  in  the  public  schoobi  and  Woo4lward  Oolt^pe,  and 
then  8tudi<'<!  for  the  Univemilist  miniKlry,  but  ho  soon  guve  up  the 
minifitn'  for  a  newwpaper  life.  In  184«,  he  learned  Phonography,  and 
in  1850,  began  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  of  thirty-two 
pages,  entitled  ''The  Phonetic  Magarine/*  This  paper  was  continued 
two  years,  then  it  berame  a  WMni-nionthly,  and  later  was  enlarged  to  a 
weekly  newspajirr.  Its  publication  was  stispeiuled  in  1861.  During  the 
ten  years  previoui^  to  the  war,  Elia^  Ix^ngiey,  in  connection  with  his 
brothera,  compiled  and  published  an  American  Manual  of  Phonography, 
and  a  primer,  firMt  an<l  SCI  (  Xid  readers  iu  phonetic  spelling,  which  ob- 
tnincj'  extonsi\i-  sah  s  all  dvcr  IIm'  riiiti-d  Suites.  From  IHGl  to  1SS4, 
he  was  enjjuged  in  daily  newspaper  rej>orting  on  tlie  Uommercial  and 
the  Daily  CJazette,  doing  all  oi  the  ghort^hand  speech  reporting  and 
much  of  tlie  interviewing.  Beginning  with  the  speech  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  old  Huniet  Iloust'  steps^  before  the  elertion,  he  reported  the  ad- 
dreFWH  of  .Johnson,  (Srant,  Mayes,  (tarflcid,  and  many  other  distin- 
guisiie)!  statesmen,  lie  was  sent  to  report  tlie  re-hoisting  of  Uie  flag 
at  Fort  Bumter,  where  he  took  down  the  apeechee  of  Beecher  and  Wra. 
Iloyd  Garrison.  He  was  the  first  shorlrliand  reporter  of  Cincinnati^ 
where  h<>  «  for  tw<i  years  official  court  reporter.  He  was  also,  for  a 
time,  (.III.  iiil  reporter  of  the  Oliio  legislature.  Mr.  lx>tigley  is  now  re- 
siding in  South  Passadena,  California. 

> "  Rain  on  the  Koof,"  unquestionably  the  most  popular  poem  ever 
written  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  an  exquisite  lyric  that  has  been  everybody'a 
fuviitito,  now  for  over  forty  ye:tr«.  Iia?  a  very  interestintr  history.  TKe 
pofuj  was  written  in  the  summer  of  isi'-.t,  while  the  author  juas  visiting 
his  father's  family  at  Spring  Valley,  (ireene  oranty,  Ohio.  Cokmel 
Kinney  says,  in  a  tetter  to  the  writer :  I  slept  one  night  next  the  roof, 
in  thi'  little  frame  cottage  which  our  folks  lived  in,  and  which  has 
since  Ihh  ii  torn  away  and  replaeed.  In  the  evening  there  came  up  a 
gentle  rain,  which  pattere*.!  on  the  shingle  roof,  two  or  three  feet  above 
my  head,  all  the  part  of  the  night  during  which  I  was  awake.  Here  I 
lay  and  conceived  the  lyric,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  It  haunted  me 
the  next  day,  which  was  brigbt^and  green,  and  glorious;  and,  on  a 
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signed  bifl  profeflBorsfaip  of  languages  and  belles  lettres  m 
Judson  College,  Mt;  Palatinef  Illinois,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Ohio,  be  became  tlie  leading  editor  of  the  new  magazine. 

Some  businesA  difficultv  havina:  arisen  between  Durham 
and  Kinney,  the  latter  bought  the  (•(•ncern,  taking  as  com- 
pany Wm.  T.  Coggeshail,  and  Durham  retired.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing curt  valedictory  appeared  in  the  Qenius  of  August, 
1854: 

"  Fur  numerous  reasons,  niort'  interesting  to  myself 
than  to  tlie  pnhlic,  I  have  witlulrawn  iVom  the  (ieniuH  of 
the  West  and  Forester,  leaving  my  partners  '  monaielis 
of  all  they  survey.'  Howard  Duuuam." 

In  January,  1866,  Durham  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
rival  magazine,  which  he  named  *^  The  New  Western,  the 
original  Genius  of  the  West."  The  enterprising  young 
editor  was  overtaken  by  financial  tronhles,  added  to  which 
be  suifered  a  bereavement  in  the  death  of  a  <  !iiM  He 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  "  Xew  Western.  '  and  not 
long  after  he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  of  which  he  died 
September  14,  1855,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-Beven. 

By  the  terms  of  his  partnership  with  Kinney,  William 
Turner  Coggeshall  became  the  chief  owner  of  the  Genius 
of  the  West.  Born  at  Levvistovvn,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber G,  1824,  Coggeshall  came  to  Akron,  Ohio,  in  early 

walk  fruiu  Spring  Valley  dowu  to  Mt.  Holly— three  miles— where  I 
went  to  visit  my  uncle's  folks.  I  eomposed  most  of  the  poetn^  finishing 
it  the  8aine  uftcrnoon  during  u  sequestration  of  mjrself  and  a  nimble  in 
the  w«.o<lf»  just  a<ljoii)ing  the  town — wrM"ifl  now  loni:  ^'v^rr  olcnred 
away,  it  waa  the  easiest  prod uctioD  1  ever  wrot^.  it  cost  me  no  labor. 
...  I  sent  it  to  the  Chreat  West,  which  w»s  then  edited  by  the  nov- 
elist of  Indians,  Emerson  Bennett.  I  was  personally  aoquainted  with 
Bennett,  and  he  knew  me  as  a  writer,  for  I  had  contributed  to  a  little 
!it»TTiry  paper  nf  his.  It  was  so  long  bf*for«»  the  poem  appeared  that  I 
iiutl  given  it  up  an  unaccepted.  But  finally  it  did  appear,  September  22, 
IMO.  ...  I  learned  later,  from  E.  Fenrose  Jones,  who  was  pub- 
lisher of  the  Great  West,  that  the  poem  escape'!  oblivion  through  an 
accidentjil  iH'^covcry  r)f  his.  Ho  w.is  looking  throui^h  li<  nii»-tt's  n-jerted 
manuiicript  drawer,  and  found  it.  Bennett  had  thought  it  not  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  Indian-noveUst  literature,  and  had  tossed  it  into  that 
drawer." 
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manhood,  and  embarked  in  the  publication  of  a  temper- 
ance paper,  bearing  the  pecnliar  caption.  The  Roarer.  At 
Akron  he  was  married,  October  26, 1945,  to  Mary  Maria 
Carpenter.  Mr.  Coggeshall  removed  to  Cincinnati  In 
1847,  and  became  reporter  for  the  Times,  under  the  man- 
agement of  "  Pa  j> "  Taylor.  In  1849  he  worked  on  the 
Gazette  with  Wm.  D.  Gallagher.  He  traveled,  in  1851-2, 
with  General  Louie  Kossuth,  reporting  that  eloquent 
Hungarian's  speeches  for  both  western  and  eastern  papers. 
In  the  fall  of  1852  he  established  a  little  paper  called  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  and  went 
into  the  office  of  the  Daily  Columbian  as  ns^istant  editor. 
Having  resigned  his  position  on  the  Columbian,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Genius,  saying  in  brief  salutatory :  "All  I 
have  anfl  all  I  am  are  invested  in  the  enterprise  this  maga* 
zine  announces." 

Coates  Kitiney's  connection  with  the  Gcniu.s  of  the 
West  was  sevcird  .In no.  1855,  when  lie  wrote  a  *' good- 
byographical  "  and  retired,  leaving  (■oggeshall  sole  pro- 
prietor. Early  in  185(!  Cuggeshall  was  apjKiinted  state 
librarian  by  Governor  Chase,  and  the  Genius  was  disposed 
of  to  Mr.  George  True,  who  (■ondiirted  it  until  July,  1856, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  five  coniiilcte  voluhies  having 
been  issued.  Three  tliou.sand  copies  of  the  Genius  were 
tlie  greatest  number  ever  put  forth  in  uny  Hingle  month. 

Complete  sets  and  even  stray  numbers  of  this  periodical 
are  very  scarce,  as,  indeed,  arc  sets  and  copies  of  most 
other  western  publications.  This  is  accounted  for,  in 
part,  by  the  circumstance  that,  during  the  civil  war,  the 
sanitary  commission  gathered  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  all 
the  copies  of  unbound  periodicals  that  could  be  procured. 
Every  house  was  ransacked  for  reading  matter,  and  tons 
of  books  and  pamphlets  were  collected  and  shipped  to 
Southern  camps  and  hospitals. 

The  quality  of  a  magazine  is  indicated  by  the  character 
of  its  contributors.  In  the  prospectus  of  the  Gtenius  of 
the  West,  the  editor  announced  the  following  men  and 
women  as  his  pledged  assistants  :**  Coates  Kinney,  Wm. 
T.  Coggeshall,  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Peter  Fishe  Reed,  Clement 
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E.  Babb,  J.  W.  Roberts,  R.  E.  H.  Levering,  J.  Hunt,  Jr., 
J.  M.  Walden,  Gomly  Jessop,  U.  P.  Ewing,  T.  H.  BurgesB, 
BeDijamin  8.  Parker,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  AHee  Cary, 
Frances  D.  Qage,  Harriet  E.  Benedict,  Carne  Myer,  M. 
Louisa  Chitwood,  Mies  M.  E  Wilson,  Mary  A.  Reeves, 
Kate  Harrington,  Jalia  M.  Brown,  Maty  **Enlalie^  Fee, 
Looise  E.  Vickroy.  Ooggesball  printed  in  hie  list  ot 
eontribntors  most  of  the  above  names  and  these  additional 
ones  :  Win.  D.  Gallagher,  Rev.  Br.  E.  Thompson,  Rev.  A. 
A.  Liverniore,  James  W.  Taylor,  James  W.  Ward,  Donald 
Macleod,  Don  A.  Pease,  D.  Carlyle  McCloy,  Florus  B. 
Plimpton,  Anson  G.  Chester,  E.  S.  S.  Rouse,  Thos.  Hub- 
bard, Alfred  Burnett,  G.  A.  Stewart,  General  L.  V.  Bieree, 
S.  S.  Cox,  John  B.  Dillon,  J.  V>.  Burrows,  T.  Herbert 
"Whipple,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols,  Mattie  Griffith,  Carrie  Piatt, 
Elvira  Parker,  Phoebe  Cary,  Harriet  N.  Babb,  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, Dr.  I.  J.  Allen,  L.  J.  Cist,  Osgood  Mussey,  Prof.  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  W.  W.  Fosdick.  O.  J.  Victor,  \V.  Albert 
Sutlift'i',  S.  J).  HarriH.  Tsnnr  IT.  Julian,  M.  Halstead,  J.  H. 
Baker,  I'rof.  K.  E.  Kdwards,  L.  A.  liine,  V.  M.  Griswold, 
Sydney  Dyer,  T.  J.  Janvitr,  Motta  Victoria  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Susan  W.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Locke,  Ida  Marsiiall, 
Jane  Maria  Mead,  Lvdia  Jane  Picrnon,  Daniel  Vaui^hn, 

.lolm  Morgan  AValden,  born  1831,  now  Rev.  J.  M.  Wal- 
den, D.  D.,  a  bibliop  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  contributed  to 
the  Genius  of  the  West,  in  its  first  year,  a  reli<rious  sketch 
entitled  "The  Oqdian's  rrayer  ;  or  the  Sii|.oistiiion8  of 
Yore,"  and  a  temperance  story,  *' The  Contrast;  or  the 
Old  Still-nuUflC  and  ith  Owner  in  Ruins."  The  scene  of 
both  these  little  stories  is  the  bank  of  the  Big  Miami 
river,  and  the  writer  delineated  with  much  fidelity  local 
scenery  and,  to  some  extent,  local  customB. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  took  an  aetive  interest  in  bifltory,  and 
solicited  competent  writers  to  send  bim  chapters  reuonnt- 
ing  the  annals  of  the  West.  James  W.  Taylor,  author  of 
the  History  of  Ohio,**  contributed  some  valuable  matter; 
John  B.  Billon  of  Indiana,  W.  S.  Drummond  of  Missouri, 
and  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  all  wrote  special 
articles  for  the  Genias.  The  veteran  historian  of  Marietta, 
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Dr.  S.  P.  Uildretli,  contributed  an  excellent  article  on 
"  Heroic  "Women  of  the  Early  Western  Settlements.** 
Mr.  Ooggeshall,  himself  au  indefatigable  explorer,  espe* 
cially  in  the  fields  of  western  literature  and  journalism* 
gave  his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  researches. 

Oi  villc  James  Victor  was  one  of  the  best  writers  for 
the  (jrenins.  He  contributed  a  long  and  excellent  review 
of  **  Gerald  Massey,  the  AVorkiiicrman's  Poet."  Victor 
was  Vtorn  in  1827,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where,  in  1852,  he 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily  Register.  Ho  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Ladies'  Repository  and  other 
periodicals.  In  Jiily,  ISoij,  lie  was  married,  in  Manstield^ 
Ohio,  to  the  uccoiniilished  writer,  Miss  Mctta  Victoria 
Fuller,  and  the  Genius  published  a  liandsonie  acrount  of 
the  wedding,  under  the  happy  heading,  "Victoria,  the 
Victor."  The  couple  moved  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  \'ic- 
tor  became  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  .iournal.  and 
engaged  in  various  other  literary  work.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  iour-volume  "  History  of  tlie  Southern  Rebellion," 
which  Horace  Greeley  pronounced  un  "  a<lmirable  work  " 
and  used  as  an  authority. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor,  nec  Fuller,  was  born  in  1831.  She 
began  to  write  verses  and  stories  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  at  sixteen  she  was  known  to  a  numerous  circle  of  ad- 
miring readers,  through  various  pieces  eontribnted  to 
Willis's  Home  Journal,  under  the  sentimental  pseudonym 
of  the  "Singing  Sibyl."  In  1847  she  published  her  first 
book,  The  Last  Days  of  Tul."  Then  appeared  ^  Poems 
of  Sentiment,"  1851 ;  "  Fresh  Leaves  from  the  Western 
Woods,"  1852;  ««The  Senator*s  Son"  and  "Fashionable 
Dissipation,"  1854.  The  last  two  were  temperance  novels^ 
and  thousands  of  copies  were  sold*  On  her  removal  with 
her  husband  to  Kew  York»  Mrs.  Victor  continued  her  lit- 
erary career,  publishing,  in  1857,  "The  Two  Mormon 
Wives;"  in  1858,  "  The  Arctic  Queen:  a  Poem,"  and,  in 
1860,  "  Mrs.  Slimmon's  Window."  Another  of  her  books,. 
«« The  Dead  Letter,"  is  "  believed  to  be,"  says  J.  C.  Derby,, 
its  publisher,  "  one  of  the  most  widely  drculated  Ameri* 
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can  noveb— second  only  to  <  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/  '*  Mrs. 
Victor  died  in  1886. 

Another  writer  of  the  Genius'  fraternity,  who,  ]ike  the 
Victors,  the  Oarys,  and  Wallace,  and  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
Howells,  and  many  more,  went  East  to  better  bis  fortunes, 
was  Jaraes  Warner  Ward.  Born  i  n  New  Jersey  in  1818,  and 
educated  at  Boston  High  School,  Ward  came  to  Cincinnati 
when  a  very  young  man,  and  studied  natural  sciences  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  John  Locke.  He  wa«  a  contributor 
to  Gallagher's  Mirror  and  to  the  Ileftperian.  Becoming  a 
practical  botanist,  he  joined  John  A.  Warder  in  conduct* 
ing  the  Western  Horticultural  Review.  A  man  of  wide- 
ranging  tastes  and  talents,  he  turned  his  attention,  with 
success,  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music*  Ward  set- 
tled in  Xew  York  city  in  185!*. 

Peter  Fishe  Reed,  a  man  ot  weird  and  delicate  fancy, 
almost  a  genius,  but  laekiiifi:  in  will-power  and  practical 
qualities — a  painter,  poet,  and  romancer — wrote  for  the 
Genius  of  tlie  West  some  impressive  verses  and  several 
prose  pieces  ot'  remarkable  insifj;lit  and  siihtilty.  Tlie 
Still  Demon  :  A  Fable,"  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  his  (pieer 
allegories:  "The  Devil's  I'ulpit:  A  Legend  of  Tullulah 
Falls/'  is  a  wild,  strange  story  of  Indian  love  and 
savage  incantation.  More  tikillfully  wrought  is  a  strange 
study  of  the  coutiict  of  pride  and  humility,  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  Poe-like  story,  called  "  The  Wills  of  Arlam 
and  Malra."  But  the  most  original  and  meritorious  of 
Reed's  prose  contributions  to  the  Genius  is  a  short  one, 
"The  Triune  Muse,"  a  beautiful  allegory  showing  the 
unity  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  Other  contributions 
by  Kced  were  three  articles  discussing  the  "  Principles 
of  Poetry,"  and  the  quaint  poems,  "The  Poet-Zone,"  and 
"Dream- World  Wonders:  A  Fantasia." 

Reed  was  what  is  called  self-made  " — ^that  is,  he  wee 
pour,  and  bad  not  the  benefit  of  schools  or  influential 
friends.  He  was  born  at  Sonth  Boston  in  1819.  He  has 
been,  he  tells  us,  "farmer,  shoemaker,  bouse  and  sign 
painter,  editor,  doctor,  photographer,  music  teacher,  and 
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painter  of  portraits  an<l  landscapes."  He  lived  iu  Ver- 
mont, CiiKinnati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  Cedar  Knpids,  the  Inst  place  being  his  home  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  first  writing  was  for  the 
Weekly  Columbian.  In  the  days  of  the  Genius  of  the 
West,  he  owned  and  tilled  a  tarm  near  Vernon,  Indiana. 
There  he  wrote  a  novel,  in  which  the  career  of  a  self-made 
man  was  portrayed.  This  was  never  published.  In  1868 
he  published,  in  Chicago,  a  volume,  "The  Voices  of  the 
Wind  an<l  Otlu  r  Poprns."  Two  years  before,  he  brought 
out  a  very  ini^t-nious  and  amusini;  book  for  young  people, 
under  the  title  Beyond  tlie  Snow,"  and  he  was  engasred 
in  wntinir  a  roniance  of  a  marvelous  sort,  which  he  named 
"Tlie  Moon  City,"  wlion  he  <lied,  in  ISxl. 

"William  Wliitenian  Fosdick,  a  born  poet,  a  true  wit,  a 
"boon  companion  of  artists  and  literary  men,  a  courteous 
gentlenmn,  loveil  and  adniir<'d  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  wlio  knew  him,  contril)Uted  to  the  Genius  two 
poenisi — hiri  htanzas,  *' To  William  Cullen  Bryant.'' ami  a 
pretty  love-Htorv  in  riiyme,  "The  Maiden  of  the  Mill." 
Fosdick  was  a  native  of  the  west,  being  bora  in  Cincin- 
nati in  January,  1825,  He  died  in  the  same  city  in  1802, 
universally  lamented.  2so  reader  pofssessed  of  sensibility 
can  read  Fosdick's  collected  pieces,  ''Ariel  and  Other 
Poems,"  without  feeling  that  they  sparkle  with  the  divine 
light.  Such  lyrics  as  «« The  Maize,"  "  The  Pawpaw,  "  The 
Catawha,"  The  Thrush,"  have  both  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  truth,  and  they  deserve  to  be  cherished. 

The  name  of  Florus  B.  Plimpton,  another  western  bom 
and  western  bred  poet  of  high  merit,  whose  recent  death, 
in  April,  1886,  is  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  occurs  on 
the  pages  of  the  interesting  magazine  of  which  we  are 
giving  a  history.  Mr.  Plimpton  was  bom  in  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  in  1830.  The  energy  of  hie  comparatively 
short  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  arduous  labors  of  news- 
paper editing.  Most  of  his  poetical  compositions  were 
produced  in  the  period  of  his  early  manhood,  from  about 
1850  to  1860.  He  wrote  for  Knickerbocker,  Moore's 
Western  Lady's  Book,  the  New  York  Tribune,  any  many 
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other  periodicals.  Seventy  of  hiB  select  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  -  in  a  most  elegant  and  riehlj  illus* 
trated  Tolume  by  his  wife.  Plimpton  contributed  to  the 
Genius  of  the  West  only  two  poems,  The  Flight "  and 
"Woman's  Love  in  Woman's  Eyes.** 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Paricer,  whose  pen  and  tongue  have 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature  and  the 
prosperity  of  writers,  in  Indiana,  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Genius.  Mr.  Parker  was  bom  in  a  backwoods  cabin,  in 
Henry  county,  Indiana,  February  10,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated cliiefly  by  his  mother,  who  read  aloud  to  him  much 
of  the  best  English  poetry,  fiction,  and  history.  After  at- 
tending a  Quaker  school  at  Rich  Square,  he  taught  school 
for  a  while,  and  then  went  into  mercan tile  business.  Later 
he  became  a  newspaper  editor.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  to 
the  fstate  legislature,  on  the  Kepublicau  ticket.  President 
Arthur,  in  1882,  appointed  him  United  States  Consul  to 
8herbrooke,  Canada.  He  is  now  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Henry  county,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Parker  has  writtL-n  in  prose  and  verse  for  numerous 
porio<lical'j,  iTicltidiniir  the  Century  Magazine.  He  has 
]'ll!)!i^hc•(l  two  liuoks,  "The  Sesf^ioii  and  Other  Poems,"  in 
IfcTi  ;  tnifl  "  The  Cabin  in  tho  Clearini;  and  Otlier  I'oonis,'* 
in  18b7.  It  is  annonnr.xi  that  lie  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  comprelicnsive  work  on  tlie  ''Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Indiana.*'  A  competent  and  enthusiastic  student  of  west- 
ern authors,  he  has  delivered  excellent  lectures  on  ''West- 
ern Literature."  "Poets  and  Poetry."  and  other  suojects. 
A  reeo£rni/AMl  and  uiueli  respected  leader  in  every  local 
laovcuicnt  for  the  advaneeinent  of  "the  good  cause,"  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  secoinl  president  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Writers,  an  organization  now  in 
tlie  hixth  year  of  its  flourishing  existence,  and  embracing 
in  its  membership  about  a  huudred  writers  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

Coates  Kinney's  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Genius 
was  generous  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality.  Be- 
sides editorial  correspondence  and  littlegraphs,"  he  con- 
trihuted  two  or  three  good  poems  and  a  number  of  finely- 
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written  prose  articles,  including  "  Improvisations  of  an 
Opium-Thinker,"  "The  Poetry  of  Alice  Gary,"  and  "  Two 
Scenes  of  the  War,"  the  last  a  bit  of  dramatic  word- 
painting,  in  two  vivid  scenes,  o!ie  of  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  tlie  other  uf  an  EnLclij^h  cottage  home  and  a  maiden, 
%vho  receives  news  of  the  deatli  of  her  lover  at  Inker- 
man.  This  composition  is  admirable;  it^^  hrilliatit  merit 
was  recognized  throughout  the  country,  and  the  piece  was 
widely  copied. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  something  further  about  Mr. 
Coggushall.  A  most  industrious  worker,  he  furnished 
nearly  half  the  matter  of  the  volumes  of  the  Gcniu>  that 
he  edited.  A  practical  moralizer,  he  wrote  .sketches  for 
young  men  on  "State  Governors,"  on  "Millard  Fillmore," 
and  "  Young  America."  A  tsiiter  and  l  ompiler  of  facts, 
he  prepared  historical  papers  on  the  "  Origin  and  l*rog- 
ress  of  Printing,"  "  Men  and  Events  in  the  West,"  and 
*'  Literary  and  Artistic  Enterprises  in  Cincinnati."  He 
published  an  esaay  entitled  **  Genius  and  Gumption,"  aev- 
eral  short  etories,  and  one  long  one  called  The  Counter- 
feiters of  the  Cuyahoga :  a  Buckeye  Homance."  In  1854 
a  collection  of  some  of  his  stories  was  published  by  Red- 
field,  New  York,  with  the  title,  Easy  Warren  and  His 
Cotemporaries;  Sketched  for  Home  Circles."  In  1855  he 
*  brought  out  a  volume  called  "  Oakshaw ;  or  the  Victims 
of  Avarice :  a  Tale  of  Intrigue,"  and  a  lecture  on  Caste 
and  Character."  In  185d  he  published  Discourse  on 
the  Social  and  Moral  Advantages  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Local  Literature,"  and  in  1863,  Stories  of  Frontier  Ad- 
venture in  the  South  and  West." .  While  connected  with 
the  Genius  he  announced  himself  as  a  public  lecturer,  and 
became  quite  popular  on  the  platform. 

He  was  appointed  state  librarian  in  1856,  and  held  the 
position  during  the  administrations  of  Governors  Chase 
and  Bennison.  His  opportunities  as  editor,  lecturer,  and 
librarian,  facilitated  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself  of 
collecting  materials  for  his  most  important  work,  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West."   This  well-known  vol- 
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ante  was  copy-righted  in  the  year  1860,  and  was  issued  as 
a  sabflcription  book  by  Follett,  Foster  ft  Company,  Go- 
Inmbas,  Ohio.  It  contains  six  hundred  and  eighty- eight 
large  pages,  and  is  a  compendium  rather  than  a  selection 
of  western  poetry,  presenting  biographical  notices  of,  and 
poems  by,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  writers. 
Among  the  biographical  contributors,  the  following  were 
named  in  the  canvasser's  prospectus,  with  place  of  resi- 
dence and  occupation :  Bev.  Edward  Thomson,  president 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  William  D.  Gkllagher, 
Kentucky;  Ben  Gassedy,  Louisville;  Bev.  T.  M.  Eddy, 
editor  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate ;  W.  W.  Fosdick, 
Esq.,  Cincinnati;  Orville  J.  Victor,  oditor  Cosmopolitan 
Art  Journal ;  Frances  Fuller  Barritt,  New  York  city; 
Honorable  J.  W.  Gordon,  Indianapolis;  IIonorahK'  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen.  United  States  minister  at  Naples;  Hon- 
orable Heman  Canfield,  Medina,  Ohio;  William  T.  Bas- 
com,  E8(j.,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Benjamin  St.  James  Fry, 
president  of  Worthington  Female  College ;  Prof,  L.  D. 
McCabe,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College ;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  sec- 
retary of  Wisconsin  Historical  Society;  Lucius  A.  Hine, 
Loveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  M.  D.  Conway,  CiTuinnati;  Sulli- 
van I>.  Harris,  editor  Ohio  Cnltivatt)r;  William  IL  nry 
Smith,  I'ity  editor  Cincinnati  (inzetto;  T.  Herbert  AVhip- 
ple,  Cliicago  ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  editor  of  Wisconsin  Kurmer; 
Coatt's  Kinney,  Waj'nesville,  Ohio;  J.  D.  Botefnr,  Fre- 
mont, Uliio:  'I'honms  Gregg,  editor  Hamilton  (111.)  Repub- 
lican; Austin  T.  Earle,  Newport,  Kentucky;  Abram 
Browcr,  Esq.,  Cincinnati;  James  S.  Frost,  Esq.,  Detroit; 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  Es(j.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Honorable 
William  Lawrence,  Belletontaine,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Muse,  as- 
sistant editor  of  Louisville  Democrat. 

In  1862  Coggeshall  removed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
purchased  the  Springfield  Republic.  In  1865  he  returned 
to  Columbus,  and  became  editor  of  tlie  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal. At  this  time  his  health  failed,  from  the  eftects  of 
exposure  while  in  secret  service  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  he  resigned  his  position  as  editor  and  accepted 
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the  office  of  private  secretary  to  GoTornor  J.  D.  Cox.' 
He  recayed,  in  June,  1865,  a  governmetit  appointmeat  as 
United  States  minister  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  immediately 
removed  to  South  America.  His  broken  health  was  not 
restored ;  he  died  at  Quito,  August  2, 1867,  aged  forty-two 
years,  having  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  useful  yvork, 
especially  in  the  promotion  of  culture  in  the  West.  His 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West"  has  done  much  to  keep 
green  tlie  memory  of  our  early  authors,  and  much  to  give 
prestige  to  men  and  women  who  are  yet  living,  and  who, 
in  many  instances,  were  intidduced  to  the  public  in  its 
pages.  The  facts  here  printed  concerning  bim  were  ob- 
tained from  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Coggeshalh 

CONWAY'S  DIAIi. 

**  The  Dial :  A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Literature,  Pliil- 
OBophy,  and  Religion.  M.  D.  Conway,  Editor.  Horas 
non  numero  tiisi  serenas.  Cincinnati*  No  76  West  Third 
Street.  18G0." 

Thus  reads  the  title-page  of  a  bound  volume  of  one  of 
the  most  original,  peculiar,  and  audacious  publications 
that  ever  iHflued  from  tlie  press.  The  work  is  complete  in 
twelve  nnnibers,  jnst  tillintr  the  eventful  months  of  the 
memorable  N  ear  1860,  the  year  of  Lincoln's  first  election, 
the  year  after  John  Brown's  raid,  and  before  the  fall  of 
Sumter.  The  opening  article  in  tlic  January  number,  en- 
titled, *'A  Word  to  Our  Headers,"  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

"The  Dial  stands  before  you,  reader,  a  legitimation  ot 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  aspires  to  be  free;  free  in 
thought,  doiibt,  utterance,  love,  and  knowledge.  It  is,  in 
our  minds,  svnibolized  not  so  much  bv  the  sun-clock  in 
the  yard  as  by  the  Horal  dial  of  Linnieus,  which  recorded 
the  advancing  day  by  the  opening  of  some  dowers  and 

^  Jsoob  Dolson  Oox,  distingaiahed  in  Atoerican  hiatoty,  militaty  and 

civil,  as  general,  governor,  anrl  cabinet  ofFicor,  is  cminont  iu  the  (.'<Ii:'-a 
tiouul  world  as  dean  of  the  Cincintiati  l>a\v  School  and  late  prosit R  til 
of  the  Cincinnati  Univereily.   He  is  au  authority  in  science  and  hia- 
toiy.  • 
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the  closing  of  others  ;  it  would  report  the  day  of  God  aa  . 
recorded  in  the  unfolding  of  higher  life  and  thought,  and 
the  closiiig  up  of  old  superstitions  and  evils;  it  would  he 
a  dial  measuring  time  by  growth." 

When  Moncure  Daiiicl  Conway  penned  this  pariigriiph 
he  had  not  conii)U'ted  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  hit*  very 
active  life,  though  he  had  begun  an  aggressive  literary 
career  ten  years  before.  Born  in  Virginia  in  1S32,  he 
graduated  from  Diekiubon  College  in  1840,  then  t*tu(lied 
law,  and  in  IS.")!  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Before  aacending  the  pulpit  he  hud  written  for 
the  ^^outlle^n  Literary  Menaenger,  the  Richmond  Examiner 
and  the  Ladies'  Repository,  an<l  liad  put  forth  a  vigorous 
pamplilet  advocating  the  introdnetiuu  of  the  New  Eng- 
land system  of  free  schools  in  Virginia.  He  had,  also,  not 
only  repudiated  all  sympathy  with  the  system  of  slavery, 
but  liad  begun  a  war  on  that  institution  us  lieree  as  the 
pen  could  wage.  Some  time  in  1852  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Church  and  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
entered  the  divinity  school,  from  which  he  graduated  a 
broad-gauge "  TTnitariaD,  or,  rather,  an  Emenonlan 
transcendentalisL  From  1854  to  1856  he  was  pastor  of 
the  TTnitarian  Society  at  Washington  city.  The  reason 
for  his  leaving  Washington  for  Cincinnati  is  thus  given  in 
his  own  language :  I  was  by  a  msgority  of  five  of  the 
Unitarian  congregation  in  Washington  city  declared  to 
be  too  radical  in  my  discourses  on  slavery  for  the  critical 
condition  of  that  latitude ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  invited 
to  become  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio."  This  was  in  1856,  Conway's  think- 
ing, writing,  and  preaching  became  more  and  more  inde* 
pendent,  liberal,  and  unpopular  with  evangelical  denomi- 
nations. He  disbelieved  in  the  supernatural  elements  of 
Christianity,  and  published  what  were  regarded  as  flippant 
"Tracts  for  To-day"  and  discourses  in  "Defense  of  the 
Theater,"  and  on  the  " Natural  History  of  the  Devil." 

Such  was  the  history  and  record  of  the  young  man,  M. 
D.  Conway,  at  the  period  when  the  Dial  was  conceived 
and  born.   Uis  mind  was  saturated  and  dripping  with 
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specolative  philosophy  and  the  thought  and  dream  of  the 

Concord  seer.  The  very  name  of  the  new  magasine  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  celebrated  Boston  "  organ," 
conducted  in  1840-6  by  Margaret  Fuller  and  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, of  which  the  western  joarnal,  as  Conway  confessed, 

aspired  "  to  be  an  Avatar." 

The  great  majority  of  pieces  in  the  Dial  were  written 
by  Conway,  even  incliHUng  several  bits  of  poetry,  "  Eola," 
**Amor  Respicit  Coohim,"  etc.  lie  wrote  a  series  of  tea 
papers,  a  sort  of  didactic  story  in  the  Carlylesque  style, 
called  "Dr.  Einbohrer  and  His  Pupils,"  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed various  problems  of  evolution,  life  and  faith.* 
Other  of  his  articles  are  :  '*  Excalibur  :  A  Story  fur  Anglo- 
Aniericaa  iJoys,"  being  a  dramatic  history  of  John 
Brown's  sword;  ^' The  God  with  tlie  llamnier,"  "The 
Two  Servants,"  "Nemesis  of  Unitariaiiisin,"  8weden- 
borgiau  Heretic,"  "The  Magic  Duet,'  "The  Word," 
"Moral  Diagnosis  of  Disease,"  and  "  Wlio  Discovered  the 
Planet?"  The  last  named  was  widely  copied  and  the  poet 
Longfellow  praised  it. 

The  Dial  had  a  number  of  able  contributors,  sev^cral  of 
them  distinguished  in  letters.  Among  these  was  Rev.  O. 
B.  Frothingliani,  who  {Miblislicd  in  the  Dial  a  coniplete 
work  running  through  nine  numbers,  entitled  "  The 
Christianity  of  Christ."  This  was  the  earliest  published 
work  of  iniportaJice  by  the  uuilior. 

Emerson  honored  his  friend  and  admirer  bv  sending  oc- 

ft/  o 

casional  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Cincinnati 
periodical.  The  essay,  "  Domestic  Life,"  was  published 
October,  1§60,  and  "  The  Story  of  West  Indian  Emanci- 
pation," in  November.  The  quatrians — ^**Cra8,  Heri, 
Hodie,"  "Climacteric,"  "Botanist,"  "Forester,"  "Gar- 
dener," "Northman,"  "From  Alcnin,"  "Nature,"  "Na- 
tura  in  Minimus,"  "  Orator,"  "  Poet,"  "Artist,"  were  oiig- 
inally  printed  in  Conway's  Dial. 
A  number  of  the  early  poems  of  W.  D.  Howells*  adorn 

'  Ohio  people  take  pride  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Howell*  was  a  "  Buck- 
eye boy,"  bred  and  educated  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  customa  of 
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the  pagefl  of  the  Dial.  Of  these  I  name  **The  Poet»'^ 
Misanthropy  "  and  the  linee  beginning 

"The  iuoonHj;ht  \h  full  of  the  fragrance 
Of  the  blooming  orchard  tieea." 

It  rests  upon  ini<]<'iiiable  authority  that  the  first  printed 
notice  ot'  his  wefrk  that  iiowelU  ever  saw  was  a  little 
review  ot*  tlie  Poems  of  Two  Friends,"  |iul)lished  in 
the  Dial  for  Mareli,  ISUO.  The  notiee  sa\>,  "  Mr.  Uowells 
ha8  intellect  and  culture,  j^raced  by  an  almost  1  f einesque 
*famiiianty  with  higlj  things;  and  ii"  it  weiv  not  tor  a  cer- 
tain fear  of  himself,  we  nhould  hope  that  this  work  was 
but  a  prelude  to  his  Konata.'* 

Translations  frojii  Taussenucl,  Balzac,  and  other  French 
authors  were  furnished  the  Dial  bv  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazarus. 
The  longest  of  these  was  a  complete  translation  of  Balzac's 
•♦Ursula." 

R.  D.  Musaey  wrote  for  the  Dial  a  striking  allegorical 
composition  on  love,  with  the  figurative  title,  "  My  Sculp- 
tured Palace  mils." 

A  very  remarkable  and,  to  most  minds,  shockingly  ir- 
reverent article  on  **  Prayer,"  was  .contributed  by  the  late 
Orson  6.  Murray.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  prove 
that  all  prayer  is  unmitigated  evil.  Mr.  Conway  added  a 
comment  to  the  article,  disclaiming  responsibility  for  its 
sentiments  and  combatting  them. 

Orson  Murray  was  a  noted  anti-slavery  agitator,  and 
opposer  of  the  church.    Whittier  described  him  as  a 

man  terribly  in  earnest,  with  a  seal  that  bordered  on 
fanaticism,  and  who  was  none  the  more  genial,  for  the 
mob  violence  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.**  He  was 
born  in  Or\vell,  Vermont,  September  23, 1806 ;  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1844,  where  he  published  the  radical  paper,  Tlic 
Regenerator,  which  had  been  started  in  ^ew  York.  He 

the  "  ol(i  '  West.  Born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  he  sjjent  his  boyhood 
and  yuuth  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Greene,  Montgomery  and  Frank- 
lin. Delightlnl  leminiacences  of  his  early  life  tie  given  in  his  autobio* 
graphical  atoiy,  "A  Boy's  Town/' 
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died  at  iiis  residence,  near  Foster's,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
June  14, 1885,  aged  seventj-nine.  He  hud  prepared  bi» 
own  funeral  serinon,  or  "Death-bed  Tliougbts,"  which 
was  read  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  and  8Ug«:e!?tive  feature  of  the 
Dial  was  a  department  called  The  Catholic  Chapter,"  a 
monthly  collection  of  religious  and  moral  aphorisms  from 
all  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the 
beginning  of  Conway's  *'  Sacred  Anthology." 

The  best  and  most  readaljlc  of  Conway's  own  writing 
in  tlie  Dial  is  the  part  inchult'd  under  the  head  of"  Critical 
Xotici's."  Ill  this  sort  of  work  tlu-  versatile  editor  was 
crisp.  pir[iiant  and  wondrrfully  discriminating.  Tlis  gen- 
ius is  essentially  literary,  and  he  reada  and  reviews  books 
con  ant  ore. 

The  year  1860  was  y»rolitic  of  siixnitieant  hooks,  especially 
in  the  line  of  cuntruversies,  reliii^ions  ami  political,  and  of 
<liscnssion,  scientific  and  pliilosophical.  A  few  of  the 
numerous  works  reviewcil  witli  more  or  less  thoroughness 
in  the  Dial,  wore  Henrv  Ward  ik-echcr's  "  \^iews  and  Evi- 
dences uf  Religious  Subjects,"  and  Kdward  Beecher's 
"Concord  of  Ages,"  both  progresnive ;  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's Logic,"  tlie  "Political  Ucbates  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,*'  and  **  Kedpath's  "  Life  of  John  Brown," 
Barwin'a  "Origin  of  Species,"  Hawthorne's  "Marble 
Faun,"  and  George  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and,  in 
poetry,  "Lucile"  and  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of 
Grass." 

The  editor's  breezy  criticism  of  Whitman  contains  an 
amusing  passage,  which  ia  here  quoted,  because  it  kills 
two  or  more  birds  with  a  well-slung  stone.  It  reads  as 
follows:  "A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that  once,  when  he 
was  visiting  Lizst,  a  fine-dressed  gentleman  from  Boston 
was  announced,  and  during  the  conversation  the  latter 
spoke  with  great  contempt  of  Wagner  (the  new  light)  and 
his  music.  Lizst  did  not  say  any  thing,  but  went  to  the 
open  piano  and  struck  with  grandeur  the  opening  chords  of 
the  Tannhauser  overture;  having  played  it  through,  he 
turned  and  quietly  remarked,  *  The  man  who  doesn't  call 
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that  good  iDQBie  is  a  fool.'  It  is  the  only  reply  which 
can  be  made  to  those  who  do  not  find  that  quintessence  of 
things  which  we  call  poetry  in  many  pages  of  his  (Whit- 
man's) work." 

In  a  short  bat  cordial  notice  of  CoggeshalPs  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  West"  pablished  at  Colnmhus  in  1860» 
occur  these  resounding  sentences:  "But  we  do  not  fear 
that  any  man  will  carefully  read  this  book  without  seeing 
that  the  West  has  a  symphony  to  utter,  whose  key-note 
is  already  struck,  and  which  is  to  make  the  world  pause 
aud  listen.  The  world  has  heard  the  song  of  Memnon 
in  the  Orient;  it  must  now  turn  to  hear  the  Memnon, 
carved  by  the  ages,  as  it  shall  respond  to  the  glow  of  the 
Occident." 

The  very  last  one  of  tlie  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
pages  included  in  the  Dial  is  devoted  to  a  reverential  aud 
laudatory  heralilnig  of  Emerson's  "Conduct  of  Life,"  the 
sheets  of  which  the  Boston  master  furnished  in  advauce 
to  his  Cincinnati  disciple. 

The  Dial  was  self-supporting.  It  wq^  largely  patronized 
by  Jews. 

In  his  "  Parting  Word  "  to  the  reader,  tlip  ])r<)}irietor 
wrote  :  '*  We  confess  to  some  co7n|»hit'eii('v  regarding  what 
we  have  done,  and  can  never  be  brought  to  look  upon  the 
Dial  as,  in  any  sense,  a  failure.  We  could  name  one  or 
two  papers  that  we  liave  been  enalded  to  lay  before  the 
pul)lie,  and  claim  that  they  alone  were  worth  all  the  toil 
and  expense  which  onr  jtrojeet  ha«  involved  with  editor 
or  siibrtcril)er.  Sweeter  verses  have  never  been  sung  in 
the  land  than  some  which  have  been  wafted  fioni  the 
brandies  of  the  Dial  tlirouirh  the  country.  And  we  rest 
from  our  labors  quite  sure  that  we  shall  see  the  day  when 
the  numbers  remaining  on  hand  will  be  insulhcieiit  to 
supply  the  demand  for  them." 
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PARTUL  UST  OF  LITERARY  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  OHIO  VALLEY  FROM  THE  YEAR  1803  TO  1660. 

I7oTR.— The  list  includes  a  lew  newspapers  devoted  specially,  if  not 

wholly,  to  literature,  but  dooR  not  embrace  the  numerous  publications 
issued  to  represent  soctariau  and  jirofessional  interests.  The  early 
West,  teemed  with  periodicals  of  a  religious  character,  nor  were  there 
lacking  journals  of  law,  medicine,  and  sgricultuie. 

The  Medley  or  Monthly  Miscellany.  Daniel  Bradford,  Lexington, 
Ky.   From  January*  to  DecombiT,  Iso:;. 

The  Westfern  Iteview  and  Misi  t  UaneouH  Magazine.  Monthly.  \Vm. 
Gibbs  Hunt,  Lexinston,  Ky.    August,  1819,  to  July,  1821. 

Successor  to  the  Western  Monitor,a  Fedeial  weekly  paper  establisbed 

in  1SI4,  and  edited  by  Thofi.  Curry. 

The  Literjiry  Cadet.  Weekly.  Dr.  Jo.sei)li  Biu  liaiian,  Cincinnati, 
November,  1819.  Twenty-three  numbers  were  i««ued  and  then  the 
Cadet  was  merged  in  the  Western  Spy,  which  was  thereafter  published 
as  the  Western  Spy  and  LiteiVry  Gazotte. 

The  Olio.  Serai-innntldy.  John  II.  Wood  and  Samuel  8.  Brooks, 
Ciiicmnati,  1821.   Continued  for  one  year. 

The  Literary  Pamphleteer.  Paris,  Ky.,  1823. 

The  Literary  Gaiette.  Weekly.  John  P.  Foote,  Cincinnati,  January, 
1824,  to  December,  1824.  Revived  by  Looker  and  Beynolds,  who  con- 
tinued it  for  eierht  months  in  182.'). 

The  Western  Censor.    Indianapolis,  Ind.,  182^^-24. 

The  Western  Luminary.  Lexington,  Ky.,  1824. 

The  Microscope.  Louisville,  Ky.   Weekly.  1824. 

Tlie  Western  Minerv  -  Fmnt-is  and  Wm.  D.  GaLlaghor,  Cincinnati, 
182ti.   Survived  less  than  one  year. 

New  Harmony  Gazette.  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Robt.  Owen. 
1  vol.  Continued  as  the  Free  Enquirer  in  New  York.  1628-35.  6  vols. 

The  Literary  Focus.  A  Monthly  College  Paper,  Oxfonl,  Ohio, 
1827-^.  Ptiblished  by  the  £rodelphian  and  Union  Idterary  Societies. 
PrinUid  by  J.  D.  Smith. 

The  Western  Review.  Monthly.  Timothy  Flinty  Cincinnati,  May, 
1827,  to  June,  1830, 

Transylvania  T>iterary  .Journal.  A  college  paper.  Prof,  Thos.  J. 
Matthews,  liexington,  Ky.,  182?^. 

Masonic  Souvenir  and  Pittsburg  Literary  Gazette.  A  quarto  weekly. 
Flint  called  it,  "in  form  and  appearance  the  handsomest  in  our  valley." 
182S. 

The  Shield.  Weekly.  B.  C.  Langdon,  Cincinnati,  Survived 
two  years. 

The  Ladies*  Mtiaeum.  Weekly.  Joel  T.  Ctee,  Cinehinati,  1890.  Sur- 
vived one  or  two  years. 
The  Illinois  Magazine.    Monthly.   James  Hall,  Shawneetown,  111., 

Ocfobr  r,  \  K\0,  to  January,  1K:">2. 
The  Ladies'  Museum  and  Western  Repository  of  Belles  Lettres.  Cin- 
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cinnati.  E/litod  ]>y  .Tool  T.  CaAe.  Printed  hy  John  Whotf.ione. 
"Weekly.   Begun  in  is;w,  and  merged  in  the  Mirror  in  Novonibi  r,  1831. 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Tarterre.  Edited  by  Wm.  D. 
Chdlagher.  Fablisbed  hj  John  H.  Wood.  8«Bi-month1y.  Fint  nnm- 
ber  ifKued  October  1,  1831,  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  third  year  Thomrs 
H.  Shreve  wont  into  partncrHhip  with  Oallagher,  and  the  two  bought 
the  paper,  enlarged  it,  and  isHueii  it  weekly  under  the  name  Cincinnati 
Minor  flnd  Western  Gaiette  of  litentore.  In  April,  1835,  the  Cbron* 
iele  was  mcniged  in  the  Minor  and  James  H.  Perkins  became  one  of  Us 
editors.  Tlie  Mirror  was  sold  in  Octol>pr,  1H.'15,  to  James  B.  Slarsball, 
and  bought  nt^nin  in  January,  1836,  by  Flash  and  Kyder.  It  was  die- 
continued  early  in  \tM6. 

The  Olive  Branch.  Gireleville,  O.  Scientific  and  Literary.  Bi- 
monthly, $1.50.    FMited  by  "a  numl^er  of  gentlemen."  \s?,2. 

The  Xntinnal  IliAtorian.    St.  Clairpvillc.  ().,  Ilorton  J.  Howard. 

The  South-western  Port  Folio.  Proposals  were  issued  for  publishing 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  above,  to  be  conducted  by  Thomas  Ilogc  and 
WiUcins  Tannebill.  The  periodical  was  to  appear  April,  1832.  Price, 
$5.00.    Canic  io  naught. 

Westi  rn  (^larterly  Review.  In  April,  1832,  Mmsrs.  HnV)bard  and 
Edwards,  of  Cincinnati,  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  quarterly,  each  nxuxf 
her  to  contain  2S0  pages.  The  projectors  i)roposed  to  pay  for  all  8C> 
cepted  articles  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  page.  The  first  nnmlier  wss  to 

come  f>nt  in  N'ovt  inhor,  ]^:V2.  hut  it  nevrr  npprnred. 

[Thf  two  last  naiuctl  projrcts,  and  another  of  a  niniilarsort  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Duiuont,  all  uriginatiug  about  the  same  time,  attest  the  general 

literary  interest  and  ambition  of  the  writers  of  the  third  decade  of  the 

eentur>'.] 

The  Lite  rary  Cabinet.  ?t  ClaireviUe,  O.,  im  Monthly.  12  nnm- 
bera.  Edited  by  Thomas  Circgg. 

The  Academic  Pioneer  and  Guardian  of  Education.  CiocianaU, 
monthly,  18S3.  Forty  8vo.  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Organ  of  the  Western 
Academic  Institute,  and  invdeceasor  of  the  Academician.  Albert 
Pickett.  Editor. 

Lexington  Literary  JournaL  Lexington,  Ky.  John  Clark,  ¥jsq., 
Editor  and  Proprietor.  Twice  a  weelr.  $3.00  a  year,  1833. 

The  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  a  continuation  of  the  Illinois  Msga* 
xine.   Cincinnati,  James  Hall,  January,  ISJW,  to  Felnraaiy,  1837. 

The  Literary  Pioneer.    Nashville,  Tenn.,  18:^3. 

The  Kaleidoscope.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1833. 

The  Literary  Begister.  Elyiia,  O.,  1833. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  Academic  JottToal.   Semi-monthly.   R  F. 

Morris4,  Oxfortl.  O..  IH;i4. 

The  Western  (iem  and  Cabinet  of  Literature,  Science,  and  News.  St. 
Clainrille,  0.  Semi-monthly,  and  afterward  weelcly.  Gregg  and 
Dnffey.  Mrs.  Dnmont  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey  were  contributors.  1834. 
Kept  up  abont  a  year. 

The  Western  Messenger.  Cincinnati  and  LouiaviUe.  Western  Uni* 
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tarian  Apsociatinn.  K<liU'd  l»y  Epliniim  Peabody,  Jamcfl  Freeman 
Clarke,  James  U.  Ferkius,  and  W.  U.  Chamung.  June,  1835,  to  April, 
1841. 

The  Family  Maguine.  Cincinnati,  Eli  Taylor.  Started  in  188$  and 

puhlislRfl  six  years  or  more. 

The  W't  storn  Litorary  Journal  and  Review.  Cincinnati,  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher,  183ti.  Ono  volume. 

Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Jonmal.  Loniavil1e»  W.  D. 
Gallagher  and  Lewia  B.  MaiBhall,  1837.  Five  numbers  only. 

The  Hesperian  ;  or,  W(»8tern  Monthly  Magazine.  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati,  VVm.  D.  Gallagher  ami  Otway  Curry,  May,  1838  to  !1841. 
3  vols. 

The  Literary  New-Letter.  Weekly.  Loaiaville,  Ky.,  Edmund  Flagg 

and  I^onanl  Bliae,  December,  18:>8,  to  November,  UNO.  Published  by 
Prentiss  and  Wi  isson<j:er  in  the  Journal  office. 

The  Monthly  Chronicle.  Edited  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Cincinaati,  O., 
1839.  Published  by  Achilles  Pugh.  One  vol.,  568  pages. 

Literary  Examiner  and  Western  Review.  Pittsbuig,  E.  B.  Fisher  and 
%  ^\\  li.  Burleigh.    Monthly.   Eighty-four  pages  to  a  nnmber.  1899. 

Publinhed  about  a  year  by  Wni.  W.  Whitney. 

Tiie  Buckeye  Blobsom.  Xenia,  V.  Lapham  and  W.  B.  t  aia'hild,  1839. 
16  pages. 

The  Family  Schoolmaster.    Richmond,  Ind.,  Halloway  and  Davis, 

18.39.    Short  lived. 

The  Western  Liuiy'H  Book.  Cincinnati.  Ivlited  by  an  association  of 
ladies  ami  gentlemen.  'Published  by  II.  P.  Brooks.  Begun  August, 
1840. 

The  readies'  RejKjsitory  and  Gatherings  of  the  West.  Cincinnati, 
Mi  thodist  Hook  Concern,  1R41  to  IH70.  In  the  year  1877  tlu>  Mt  thodi«t 
V>(M)k  Cuuierti  bc^Mu  to  publish  the  National  Repository,  which  was 
kept  up  for  fo\ir  vi  urs. 

Young  Latlies'  Museum.  Cincinnati.  Monthly  quarto.  J.  P.  and 
R.  P.  Donough.  Pnblishcrs.    Circulation  of  1,200.  1841. 

Family  Magazine.  Jas.  H.  Perkinn,  Kditor.  J.  A.  and  U.  P.  .Tames, 
Publisiiere.  Cincinnati.  Monthlv.  Circulation  of  3,000.  Begun  iu 
1841, 

The  Anu  rican  Pioneer.  Vol.  I,  Chlllicolhe,  1842;  Vol.  IL,  Cincin- 
nati, 1842.   John  S.  Williams.  Historical. 

The  Western  liambler.  Cincinnati,  Austin  T.  Earle  and  Benj.  S.  Fry. 
Started  September  28, 1844.  Survived  only  a  few  months* 

The  Youths*  Monthly  Visitor.  Cincinnati,  1844.  Quarto.  Edited  by 
Mar^mret  T..  I^iley.  Transferred  to  Washington  city  in  1847,  and  con- 
tinned  until  lH.Vi. 

Southwe8lera  Litemry  Journal  and  Monthly  Review.  E.  C.  Z.  Judson 
{**  Ned  Buntline)  and  H.  A.  Kidd,  assisted  by  L.  A.  Hine.  Nos.  1  and 
2  were  published  in  Cincinnati;  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6  in  NashviUe,  Tennesiee. 
From  2iovetnber,  1844,  to  April,  1845. 
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Tlie  Querist.  Ciucinnati,  Mrs.  R.  S.  ^'ichols,  1844.  Cantinued  a  few 

mouths. 

Tbe  Demoeritic  Monthly  Magaxine  and  Western  Review.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  B.  B.  Tajlor,  Editor;  8.  Medary,  Publisher.    Jnne  and  July, 

1M4. 

The  Tasket.   Cincinnati,  J.  H.  Cireen,  "the  reformed  gambler,"  and 
Kxner»on  Bennett,  lS4o. 
The  8emi-€olon.  Cincinnati.  Robinson  and  Jones,  184a.  Monthly. 

Indiana  Fannt-rand  Gar«l.  n»  r.  iH'Voti'il  to  Kurul  Affaire  anti  Domes- 
tic F.r.  iiinTiiy.  Indianapt  'Iis,  In.!..  ls4r>.  t^tlitfd  by  Ilciiry  Ward  T'*<'ccher. 
Continue<i  iu  184(5,  in  Cincinnati,  a«  Wt  stern  Fanuer  and  Ganiener. 
Many  of  tht^  articletj  iu  the  above  were  iiicor^Mjrated  into  Beeclicr's 
book,      Pleasant  Talk  About  FVnits,  Flowers,  and  Farming.'* 

Til.-  Ciiirinnati  Mir«<*ellany  or  Antiquities  of  the  West.  Cincinnati. 
IMiti-i  by  Charlen  Cist;  T'riiit»-d  by  Cnl»'b  Clark.  Monthly.  2  vote. 
From  October,  1J444,  to  April,  1840.    Very  valuable. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  and  Review.  Cincinnati,  L.  A.  Hine,  January 
to  October,  1K4«. 

T!ir  Olden  Time.  IMttKbtirjr.  184(5.  I->lited  by  X.  \  ille  Craig.  Monthly. 
Devoted  to  Preser\'ation  oi  I>o<*un»entH,  etc.,  rclatini,'  to  Fjirly  ^s>ttle- 
ment  of  Upper  Ohio  Valley.  liepiinted  by  Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati, 
In  1870,  in  3  vote.  Valuable. 

The  Herald  of  Truth.  Cincinnati,  L.  A.  Hine,  January,  1847,  to  June, 

I. S4S. 

The  C»reat  Went.  Lite  rary  uewiipaper.  Cinciauati,  E.  Penrose  Jones, 
May  5,  1848,  to  March,  1830. 

^kett's  Mod«l  Parlor  Fteper.  Cincinnati,  Egbert  Sackett  and  F.  Col- 
ton,  Deeeml)er,  184.S.    Ei};ht  numbers  issued. 

The  Shoot  hi*.' j^tar.    Cincinnati.  S.  H.  Minor. 

The  We«tem  Mirror.    G.  VV.  I'opelan  and  "Sam'l  Pickwick,  Jr.," 
Woodward  CoilegB,  Cincinnati. 
Western  Quarterly  Review.  Cincinnati,  L.  A.  Hine,  January  to  April, 

1849. 

(m  iitlriiH-n's  Majnuine.   Cincinnati,  J.  Milton  i^andel-8  and  J. M.  Hun- 
tington, 1841).    A  few  numbers  only. 
The  Hipean.  Cooper  Female  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1849. 
Moore's  WcHtern  Lady's  I'x.ok.   Cincinnati.   Edited  by  A.  and  Mrs. 

II.  (i.  Mwre.    Begun  in  1845*,  and  continued  abotjt  •■i'rht  yean*. 

The  Western  Pioneer.  Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati,  8.  Williams, 
1841<-4.  2  vote. 

The  Western  Literary  Magaaine.  Columbux,  Ohio.   George  lirewer. 

The  Columbian.  Literary  newspaper.  Cincinnati,  W.  B.  ijhattuc 
an<l  W.  D.  Ti<lball,  October  20,  l.S4S»,  to  March,  18.50. 

Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man.  Cincinnati.  Beguu  18o0,  aud  continued 
Ave  or  six  years.  Edited  and  published  by  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  3I.D. 
A  valuable  publication. 

The  Western  Literary  Magaiine.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1853.  Monthly. 
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The  Phonetic  Magazine.  48  pajrcs.  Monthly.  Partly  in  the  reformed 
spelling.   Longley  BrotUere, 

Type  of  the  Times.  Suoceaaor  to  above.  Weekly  octavo.  Same  pub* 
lishere.    Kdited  by  L.  A.  Hine,  Eltaa  Lcmgley,  and  William  Henry 

Smith.  IS-')!]. 

CulumluHu  and  Great  West.  Ciuciaoati,  W.  B.  Shattttc,  March,  1850, 
to  September,  1854. 
The  Citiaen.  Lyons  and  McCormick,  Cincinnati,  1851. 
Pen  and  Pencil.  Cincinnati,  W.  Wallace  Warden.  Started  January, 

1853.  ,  Kitrht  runiibers  imued. 

The  Parlor  MayTizine.  Cincinnati.  Conducted  by  Jethro  Jackson, 
asBisted  by  Alice  Cary.   Begun  July,  ISoS.  2  vote. 

Geniiuof  the  West.  Cincinnati.  Edited  by  Howard Dnibam, Coates 
Kinney,  and  W.  T.  Cofrp'shall.    October,  1S53,  to  June,  1856. 

The  Literary  Journal.  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  "  Klla  Weutworth,"  Mrs.  £. 
K.  Banks,  and  H.  Clay  Pate,  1854.   A  few  numberH. 

West  American  B«view.  Cincinnati,  G.  W.  L.  Bickley,  1864. 

Tlie  Forest  Garland.    Cincinnati,  .Smith  and  Idpham,  1854. 

The  Odd  Follows'  Literary  Ca^iket.  Cineinnati.  Edited  by  W.  P. 
Strickland;  published  by  Tidball  and  Turner.   Begun  in  1854. 

Afterward  published  by  Longley  Brothers,  who  engaged  William 
Henry  Smith  to  edit  it.  .\mong  the  contributors  were  Rev.  I.  D.  WiU> 
iamson  and  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  the  latter  then  working  on  the  Ohio 
State  Journal.    Uowelk  contributed  pieces  under  the  pseudonym 

Chipsa." 

The  Templara*  Magasine.    Monthly.    Cincinnati,  Dr.  Wadswoiih, 

Mitor,  ia54. 

The  Diadeni.    Atti.  a,  Ohio.  J.  C.  Michell,  1854. 

The  Literary  Messenger.    VerHailles,  Ind.,  Ross  Alley,  1854. 

The  National  Cadet.  Cincinnati,  Forrest  and  Stevens.  Monthly. 
A  temperance  tmpcr.  Short-lived.  1854. 

The  Western  Literary  Cabinet.    Detroit,  Mich.,  IMrs.  Sheldon,  1854. 

The  Home  .Tonrnal.    Cincinnati,  Alf  Burnett  and  Knos  B.  Reed,  1855. 

The  Wt  Hteru  Art  Journal.  Cincinnati.  Kdited  by  Kev.  W.  P.  Strick* 
land;  published  by  J.  8.  Babcock,  1855. 

The  Message  Binl.    Wayncsville,  Ohio,  J.  W.  Roberta,  1856  to  1880. 

The  Louisville  Review.    Louifvill.-,  Ky.  ^Funtldy. 

The  Dial:  A  Monthly  Magazine  lor  Literature,  IMiilosopliy,  and  Re- 
ligion.   Cincinnati,  M.  D.  Conway,  Januar}'  to  December,  1860. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LIBRARIES— THE  HISTORICAL  AND  PHIL060PHICAL  SOdETY 

OF  OHIO. 

I.    SOME  BARLY  LIBBARIBS. 

Reuben  T.  Darrett,  an  exact  historiral  writer  and  biog- 
rapher, and  himself  thu  owner  of  by  far  the  largest  and 
best  private  library  in  Kentucky,  writing  from  Louisville 
in  1888,  pav? : 

"As  early  as  1795,  our  provident  neighbors  of  Lexing- 
ton began  the  work  of  gathering  together  books  for  a 
public  library.  On  New  Year's  day  of  that  year,  a  few 
citizens  met  in  the  old  state-house,  and  resolved  to  estab* 
lish  a  library,  to  be  called  *  Transylvania  Library.'  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  subscriptions  and  perfect 
the  orcranization,  and  in  a  few  davs  tlit'v  secured  the 
amount  of  :?')00,  and  the  money  was  ••ollo'-tcd  and  sent  to 
the  Earit  for  liooks.  In  the  followin<^  .)anuary  the  books, 
400  in  number,  arrived,  and  the  people  of  Lexini^'ton  were 
made  glad  by  their  appearance.  In  1798  the  old  Kentucky 
Academy  was  merged  in  Traiisylvania  University,  and  its 
little  library  of  200  volumes  went  to  swell  the  new  collec- 
tion to  GOO.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1800,  the  library 
thus  jsturted  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  under  the 
name  of  'The  Sharers  of  the  Lexington  Library,'  and 
thus  was  pctiuanently  established  the  first  library  ever 
started  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

"  By  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  which  establislied 
the  Lexington  Library,  two  others  were  incorporated  in 
the  state:  one,  called  *The  Sharers  <?f  the  Georgetown 
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Library/  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  the  other,  *  The  Sharers 
of  the  Danville  Library/  at  Danville,  Ky.  Among  the 
incorporators  of  the  last-named  library  appears  the  name 
of  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  early  eiirgcon  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  the  father  of  ovariotomy;  and  who,  as  early  as 
the  year  1809,  performed  the  first  operation  in  the  world 
for  removing  diseased  ovaries. 

*<in  1804  a  library  was  incorporated  at  Lancaster,  in 
Garrard  county;  in  1808  at  Parts,  in  Bourbon;  in  1800  at 
New  Castle,  in  Henry ;  in  1810  at  8helbyville,  in  Shelby, 
and  Winchester,  in  Clark;  in  1811  at  "Washington,  in 
Mason;  in  1812  at  Versailles,  in  Woodford,  and  Frank- 
fort, in  Franklin ;  and  in  1815  at  Mount  Sterling,  in 
Montgomery  county. 

"  Each  of  the  dozen  libraries  thus  incorporated  ante- 
dated any  movement  of  the  kind  in  the  city  of  X^ouisville. 
None  of  tliem,  however,  is  entitled  to  any  honors  heyond 
antiquity  and  a  name  In  the  statute  book  except  the  first, 
the  Lexington  Library,  established  in  1795.  This  noble 
old  pioneer  of  human  knowledge  has  come  down  from 
the  past  <  «'Htury,  bearing  the  treasures  of  other  times.  It 
has  survived  fires,  romnvnl?,  changes  of  rulers  and  book 
thieves,  and  stands  to-day  with  its  ten  thousand  volumes, 
one  of  tlie  greatest  honors  of  the  city  tliat  has  cherished 
it  for  nearly  a  century.  On  its  shelves  are  valuaV)le  old 
works  that  can  nowlu-re  else  be  found,  and  among  tliem 
may  be  named  complete  tiles  of  tlie  Kentucky  Oazette, 
the  curliest  paper  published  in  Kentucky,  from  lU  tirst 
issue,  Aufjust  11,  1787,  to  its  last." 

The  TruuBylvania  College  Library  here  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Durrett  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  United  States. 

A  portion  of  its  classical  and  miscellaneous  eolleetion 
was  selected  by  a  no  less  competent  seliolar  than  Edward 
Everett.  The  medical  books  were  procured  in  Euroj)e  by 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell.  The  university  possessed  an  ana- 
tomical museam,  a  cabinet  of  specimens  in  natural  history, 
and  a  botanical  garden. 
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Beflides  the  college  library,  there  was  an  independeDt 
<M>llectioD,  the  Lexington  Library,  whiek  was  began  by 
the  citizens  in  1795.  To  this  four  hnndred  volumes  pur- 
chased  in  Philadelphia  were  added  in  1796.  Donations 
were  made  to  this  pioneer  library  by  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Aaron  Bnrr,  and  other  notables.  Clay  be- 
came its  benefactor  in  his  days  of  power. 

The  old  Lexington  Library  contains,  among  other  rare 
works,  Rapin's  History  of  England,  printed  more  than 
two  hnndred  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  old  black-letter 
English  law  books  from  one  to  three  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  London  street  directory  of  two  centuries  ago.  Per- 
haps the  most  curious  book  in  the  collection  is  a  huge 
volume  comprising  a  large  number  of  old  parchment 
deeds.  These  deeds  are  written  in  the  black-letter  script, 
in  a  barbarous  law  Latin,  and  each  of  them  conveys 
pro|>erty  to  the  Chtir  li  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
at  Ipswich,  England.  Tliov  are  supposed  to  be  older  than 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First  (1272),  in  whose  reign  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  forbidding  the  conveyance  of  land  to 
the  Church,  was  enacted.  An  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  the  volume  states  that  it  was  "  presented  to  the  Lex- 
ington Library  by  John  Bobb,  Esq.,"  but  does  not  say 
when.  The  old  Gazettes  of  almost  a  century  ago  have 
frequent  references  to  Mr.  John  Bobb,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter iiB  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of 
prominence  in  bin  day  and  generation,  but  it  appears  that 
be  has  now  utterly  vanished  out  of  the  memory  of  man. 
Tt  is  con'retured  that  this  ])ook  was  confiscated  at  Ipswich 
>unie  lime  during"  tlie  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Keveriteenth  century,  and  ))rought  to 
America  by  the  confiscator  or  some  member  of  liis  family. 
The  vicinity  of  Lexington  was  settled  almost  exclusively 
by  Virgiiiians,  a  very  great  many  of  whom  were  from 
that  portion  ot  Virginia,  "  the  Northern  Ts  eck,"  which  in 
1649  was  largely  settled  by  English  cavaliers  tleeing  from 
the  wrath  of  Cromwell  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dnrrett  for  the  following  interest- 
ing sketch  of 

**^Th€  First  Library  in  Louisville* 

"It  was  not  until  1816  that  the  citizens  of  Louisville 
seem  to  have  thought  of  the  necessity  of  a  luiblic  library. 
On  the  8t]i  of  February  of  this  year  ^Tnnii  Butler,  Will- 
iam C.  Gait,  Brooke  Hill,  llezekiah  Hawley,  and  William 
Tompkins  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  for  the 
'President  and  Directors  of  the  Louisville  Library  Com- 
pany/ This  library  was  a  joint  stock  association,  with 
the  right  to  issue  as  many  shares  as  its  directors  might 
think  necessary,  and  of  any  denomination  they  miLcht  wish. 
They  had  the  atitliority  to  as^esi^  the  shareholders,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library,  to  any  sium  per  annum  not  exceed- 
ing one-tifth  of  tlie  value  of  the  shares  of  any  one  holder. 
In  1819,  when  Dr.  McMurtrie  published  his  history  of 
Louisville,  this  library  was  locate<l  in  the  second  story  of 
the  south  winir  of  the  old  court-house,  then  stundinir  in 
the  place  of  tlie  }>resent  city  hall.  Among  its  books  were 
valuable  histories  collected  bv  Mann  l>utler,  and  works  itii 
scicntitic  subjects  obtained  by  Dr.  McMurtrie.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  whs  about  500,  and  the  young  library 
may  then  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  prime.  It  never  ma- 
terially increased  afterward,  and  when  tlie  malitruaut 
fever  of  1822  almost  depopulated  the  city,  the  library,  as 
well  as  the  people,  seems  to  have  taken  the  seeds  of  death 
into  its  system.  The  files  of  the  first  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  onr  city  perished,  and  so  did  the  early  works 
upon  the  history  of  our  city,  state,  and  country.  Only  a 
few  of  its  volumes  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
these  are  of  but  little  value  in  the  collections  in  which 
they  iire  now  found.  The  most  valuable  books  perished, 
and  the  unimportant  ones  which  survived  reached  our 
times  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  as  to  be  of  little  con- 
sideration except  as  relics  of  the  past.  There  is  a  name 
connected  with  its  organization,  however,  that  should  not 
pass  from  our  memory  as  did  its  books  from  our  use. 
This  was  Mann  Butler,  the  first  named  among  those  who 
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appear  Id  the  act  of  incorporation.  It  was  he  who  inau- 
garated  the  gathering  together  of  this  first  collection  of 
books  in  onr  city,  and  if  he  had  had  as  much  money  as  he 
had  love  for  books,  he  would  have  placed  the  library  upon 
such  a  laating  foundation  that  it  would  have  stood  to  our 
times" 

As  to  private  libraries  in ,  Kentucky,  there  have  been 
nooe  of  any  particular  importance  until  of  late  years. 
The  books  owned  by  the  pioneers  were  few  in  number 
and  of  an  ordinary  character.  There  were  some  respectable 
professional  libraries,  but  none  of  a  literary  or  general 
character  worthy  of  note.  George  Nicholas,  Henry  Clay, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  S.  S.  Nicholas,  Madison  C.  Johnston, 
^  and  others,  had  good  professional  libraries.  Colonel  S.  1. 
...M.  Major,  who  died  at  Frankfort  a  few  years  ago,  had  one 
of  the  best  literary  libraries  in  the  state,  but  the  number 
of  its  volumes  did  not  exceed  three  thousand.  The  late 
Dr.  T.  S.  Bell  left  a  library  of  some  two  thousand  volumes, 
and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Collins  left  about  twenty-live  hundred 
volumes. 

The  largest  private  library  ever  collected  in  Kentucky, 
with  a  single  exception,  is  that  of  tlie  late  Jas.  P.  Boyce. 
It  numbers  about  ten  thonsand  volumes,  and  is  very  valu- 
able as  a  thoolo^ical  colloction.  The  only  private  library 
larirer  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  Mr.  Boyce  that  has 
ever  been  collected  in  Kentuckv  is  that  of  Mr.  !)nrrett 
him«e1f,  now  stored  in  his  large  mansion  lionise,  Xu.  202 
Chestnut  street,  Louisville.  Though  the  collections  just 
named  can  not  properly  be  called  early  libraries,  they  may, 
with  ])ro[iriety,  be  considered  under  that  head,  because 
they  al)ound  in  material  directly  concerning  the  begin- 
nings of  our  history  and  literature.  To  the  student  inter- 
ested in  the  pictures(iue  and  romantic  an  mils  of  pioneer 
days,  in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  liistory,  fiction,  and 
poetry  of  the  grand  old  State  of  Kentucky,  the  library  of 
Colonel  Durrett  is  a  treasure-trove  that  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated  upon  the  glol>e. 

Colonel  Durrett's  absorbing  passion — ^he  calls  it  his 
« hobby" — ^is  the  study  of  history  and  the  collection  of 
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books,  pictures,  and  relics  of  an  archseological  kind.  His 
£fttber  was  a  book  collector,  and  gathered,  iu  early  days,  a 
considerable  libracy/ 'whic-b  the  son  inherited,  and  to 
which  he  has  been  addi!i<!^  for  forty  years.   The  collection 

is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made 
in  tlic  State  of  Kentucky.  In  Kentucky  books  this  li- 
brary has  no  equal.  The  proprietor  has  made  it  a  point 
to  secure  every  book  that  was  written  hy  a  Kentnckian  or 
ahont  Kentucky  or  a  Kentnckian,  or  that  was  printed  in 
Kentucky.  While  the  library  lias  pretty  wiA]  exhausted 
the  Kentucky  State  of  publications,  it  also  embraces  the 
Vtost  works  of  all  the  other  states,  and  of  the  United 
iSuites  and  of  Europe.  The  collection  ocfiipies  six  large 
rooms  and  a  hall,  and  contains  at  least  tilty  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets.  There  are  many  old  and  rare 
works  in  the  collection,  and  several  valuable  manuscripts 
relating  to  western  history.  The  files  of  bound  newspa- 
pers constitute  an  ini]iortant  fcatureof  the  library.  There 
are  numerous  books  that  have  severally  a  special  interest 
as  having  belonged  to  distinguished  men,  <>v  having  passed- 
through  strange  adventures.  For  instance,  there  is  a  copy 
of  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  identical  copy  which  the  pio- 
neer Neely  read  aloud  to  Boone  and  others  iu  camp  in  the 
year  1770. 

Among  Colonel  Dnrrett's  manuscripts  is  a  letter  written 
hy  Boone,  which  I  here  reproduce : 

May  the  7M,  1789. 
**DxAB  Sib: — This  Instant  I  Start  Down  the  River. 
My  Two  Sunes  Beturned  ameadetely  from  Philadelphia 
and  Daniel  Went  Down  With  Sum  goods  in  order  to  Take 
in  gensgn  at  Lim  Stone.  I  hope  you  Will  Wright  me  By 
the  Bearer  Mr  goe  how  you  0cm  on  With  my  Ilorsis — 
Hear  the  Indians  have  Killed  Sum  peple  Keer  Limstone 
and  Stole  a  Number  of  horsis — ^Indeed  I  Saw  one  of  the 
men  Who  Was  iired  on  When  the  kiled  also  5  pursons 
War  Cirtinly  kiled  on  the  head  of  Dunkard  Crick  on  this 
River  a  bout  Six  Dayes  since  30  miles  from  Radstone  I 
'  Likewise  saw  a  Later  yesterday  from  Mnskingdom  To  Mr 
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Qalafpey  at  the  old  fort  that  300  Tiulans  arc  Cortinly 
fcJitout  from  Detraijrht  To  Way  Lay  the  River  at  Deferent 
placis  to  Take  Botes  Snm  Say  700  Sum  Say  100  But  the 
Later  Curt i hen  of  300  this  arcouinjU  you  may  iiely  on  I 
am  Dear  Sir  With  Respect  your  omble  Sarvent 

**  Dantel  Boone. 

"  Mv  Best  comtm*  To  Mru.  Huntt  Col  Rochcbter  and 
Lady.' 

The  tirst  st  ttlerH  of  the  Xorth-wcstern  Territory,  com- 
ing ehietiy  from  the  most  eultiired  Xew  England  ttoek, 
considered  books  a  necessary  part  of  tlieir  household 
goods.  Dr.  S.  I',  llildreth,  the  historian  of  Marietta,  in 
hie Pioneer  Biographies,"  mentions  that  General  Israel 
Putnam  collected  a  large  library  of  the  most  uaefal 
hooks ;  emhraciog  history,  belles-lettres,  travels,  etc.,  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  children,  called  the  Patnam 
Family  Library.  After  his  death  they  were  divided 
amongst  the  heirs,  and  quite  a  number  found  their  way  to 
Ohio,  being  brought  out  by  his  son  and  grandchildren." 

The  first  library  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
like  the  first  school,  was  at  Belpre,  near  Marietta,  0.  It 
was  organized  in  1796,  probably  in  August  or  September, 
and  called  the  Putnam  Family  Library,  though  the  name 
was  changed  to  Belpre  Library,  or  Belpre  Farmers*  Li- 
brary. The  library  was  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  shares  valued  each  at  ten  dollars.  The  books  were 
kept  at  the  house  of  Esquire  Isaac  Pierce,  who  was  libra- 
rian. Dr.  I.  W,  Andrews  took  the  paius,  in  187d,  to  trace 
and  find,  in  the  possession  of  several  families,  more  than  a 
Hcore  of  volumes  belonging  originally  to  this  pioneer  col- 
lection, and  bearing  the  inscription,  "Putnam  Library," 
or  "  Belpre  Library."  He  gives  the  following  particulars, 
which  I  copy  from  the  Marietta  Register  of  June  — , 
1879: 

**  The  library  tbrmed  in  1804  at  Amesville,  in  what  was 
then  Washington  county,  now  Athens,  is  a  matter  of  geo- 
'  eral  knowledge.    It  has  been  often  referred  to  as  a  signal 
instance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  good  books  in  » 
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community.  That  township  has  produced  some  remark- 
able men,  sncb  as  Bishop  Ames  and  Thomas  Ewing;  and 
many  of  the  families  resident  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  like  the  Browns,  Cutlers,  Walkers,  and  oth- 
ers, have  been  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  elevated 
chanicter.  The  formation  of  that  library  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  history,  and  tlie  descendants  of  those  who  founded 
it  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  there  ancestors  took  in 
establishing"  such  an  association. 

*' Another  library,  formed  by  the  early  settlers  in  anotlier 
part  of  the  Oliio  Company's  purchase,  is  not  so  well 
kijnwii.  When  the  writer  prepared  the  centennial  his- 
torical sketch  of  Washingtoji  county,  three  years  ago,  he 
was  itj^norant  that  jsuch  a  company  existed.  Ilis  attention 
was  arrcsited  by  sceini^-,  among  some  old  memoranda  of 
early  times,  preserved  by  Colonel  John  Stone,  of  Bel  pre, 
a  receipt  for  money  paid  for  a  share  in  a  library  in  Hel- 
prc,  iu  171M).  lie  at  once  wrote,  asking  for  iutbrniation 
respecting  that  library,  and  for  the  facts  presented  in  this 
article  he  and  the  public  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Stone. 

"In  the  *  Lives  of  the  Early  Settlers,'  by  Dr.  Ilildreth, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  library  of  General  Israel  Put- 
nam, from  which  the  inference  is  possible  that  Colonel 
Israel  Putnam,  son  of  the  General,  might  have  brought 
with  him  to  Ohio  a  number  of  books  from  the  collection 
of  his  father,  and  that  these  became  the  nucleus  of  a  pub- 
lic library.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  a  library  at  Belpre  at  a 
very  early  day.  The  receipt  referred  to  above,  and  which 
is  before  me  as  I  write,  is  as  follows : 

« <  Marietta,  2Gth  Oct.,  1796. 
Received  of  Johathan  Stone  by  the  hand  of  Beuj. 
Miles,  ten  dollars  for  his  share  in  the  Putnam  Family  Li- 
brary. "W.  P.  Putnam,  ClerL* 

*'  Here  was  a  library  organization  with  its  stockholders 
and  officers,  the  value  of  a  share  being  SIO.  The  organi* 
Eation  had  probably  been  recently  effected,  as  the  Indian 
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war  waB  not  ended  till  1795.  Captain  Jonathan  8tone, 
father  of  Colonel  John  Stone,  waa  douhtless  one  of  the 
original  shareholders,  and  this  receipt  was  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  his  stock.  In  the  records  of  the  Probate  Office 
of  Washington  county,  among  the  items  in  the  inventory 
of  the  estate  of  T  imtlnni  Stone,  dated  September  2, 1801, 
is  this:  'One  share  in  the  Putnam  Library,  $10.' 

"In  the  Ohio  Ilistoriral  Collections,  by  Henry  Howe, 
under  the  head  of  Mciirs  County,  is  an  account  of  pioneer 
life  written  by  Amos  Dunham,  who  settled  iu  Washing- 
ton county  about  1802,  and  afterward  removed  to  Meigs. 
Ho  says:  '  The  long  winter  evenings  were  rather  tedious, 
and  in  order  to  make  them  pass  more  smoothly,  I  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  tlie  lUlprc  Library,  six  miles  dis- 
tant. .  .  .  Miuiy  a  night  have  1  passed  in  this  man- 
ner (tisiiii^  j)ine  knots  in  place  of  candles)  till  1*2  or  1 
o'eloek,  readiiii^  to  ray  wife,  while  she  was  patcheliug, 
curding,  or  spinning.' 

"Have  we  atiy  testimony  as  to  the  library  from  those 
now  living?  Mr.  Edwin  nfhrie  lias  distinct  remembrance 
of  his  father  having  book;^  taken  from  the  Jiolpre  Library. 
Colonel  Otis  L.  Jiradford  lemembeis  that  the  library  ^va^< 
kept  at  the  house  of  tlieir  nearest  neighbor,  Isaac  Pierce, 
Esq.  Mrs.  kSmitli,  of  Pomcroy,  remembers  her  mother  say- 
ing that  her  hnslmnd  (Amos  Dunhuni,  mentiomMl  above) 
could  always  lind  time  to  attend  the  Belpre  Library  meet- 
ing, regardless  of  liurrying  work.  Colonel  John  Stone 
recollects  that  Esquire  Pierce  was  the  librarian  and  kept 
the  library  at  his  house.  He  remembers  attending  at  sev- 
eral times  the  meeting  for  drawing  books,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  the  association  was  dissolved  by 
common  consent,  that  he  was  present  at  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribntion  of  books,  and  selected  the  Travels  of  Johathan 
Carver.  The  time  of  dissolution  he  can  not  give  pre- 
cisely, bnt  thinks  it  was  abont  1815  or  1816.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  only  person  now  living  who  was  present  at  that 
time. 

**Bat  if  the  organization  was  thus  dissolved  and  the 
books  distributed,  can  not  some  of  them  be'  found  ?  Mr. 
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Geo.  Dana  reports  six  voIutucs  among  liis  books.  John 
Locke's  Essays  concerniii«;  tlie  IIiiMuiii  Understanding, 
London,  1793,  has  "  l'utn:un  F;nni]y  Library,  No.  6," 
wliich  is  crossed,  and  iinderneulli  is  written,  I5el]»re  Li- 
bniry,  No.  29."  The  rracticnl  Farmer,  title  page  gone,  but 
dedicated  to  Thos.  Jetterson  in  17U2,  has  *'  Putnam  Family 
Library,  iso.  5,"  which  is  crossed,  and  undei  iieatli  is  writ- 
ten, Belpre  Library  Xo.  6.*'  lie  has  uLsu  liobertBon's 
History  of  Scotland,  two  volumes,  inscribed,  "Belpre 
Farmers'  Library,  Nu.  -24,"  and  .Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,  three  volumes,  inscribed,  Uelj^re  Farmers' 
Library,  No.  10."  Both  the  last  two  works  were  published 
in  1811.  It  would  seem  that  the  name  was  changed  from 
Patnam  Family  Library,  as  the  inscription  on  some  of  the 
books  is  Belpre  Libniry,  and  on  others  is  Belpre  Farm- 
ers' Library. 

Mr.  I.  W,  Putnam  writes  that  there  are  in  his  family^ 
the  History  of  Vermont,  1794)  one  volume ;  Baesett's  His- 
tory of  England,  four  volumes ;  Home's  History  of  Eng- 
land, six  volumes;  and  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature. 

In  the  family  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  Loring  are  five  volnmes 
of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1783.  Some  of  these  contain  the 
name  of  Wanton  Casey,  as  well  as  the  words  *  Belpre  Li- 
brary.' Mr.  Casey  married  the  daughter  of  Mtgor  Qood- 
ale,  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  probably  before  1800. 

There  are  then  in  these  three  families  twenty-three 
volumes  belonging  originally  to  the  Belpre  Library,  and 
inscribed  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  designations  men- 
tioned above, 

"  We  have  thus  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  library,  which  is  contirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
living  witnesses,  and  by  the  production  of  more  than 
twenty  vr)lumes  having  npon  them  the  original  library 
mark.  How  many  volumes  were  in  the  library  is  not  now 
known.  One  of  those  referred  to  bears  the  number  80. 
From  titles  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  works  were 
solid  and  good.   The  library  was  established  as  early  aa 
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1796,  and  continued  in  operation  for  twenty  years  or 

more. 

That  the  settlers  of  the  Ohio  Company  thus  established 
two  libraries  at  a  very  early  day  can  not  be  disputed. 
And  the  communities  where  thev  were  established  were 
hoth  such  as  we  might  expect  in  intelligence  and  cliarac- 
ter.  A  large  number  of  tlie  present  familion  of  Bolpre 
are  tlio  descendants  of  the  earlv  settlers.  The  ancestors 
of  all  tlu'  families  in  whose  possession  are  tlic  old  library 
,  books  were  in  Farmers'  Castle  at  Belpre  tluring  the  In- 
dian war.  And  9o  were  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all  whose 
names  are  Tiieutioncd  in  this  article." 

Several  of  the  volumes  tnimed  bv  Dr.  Andrews  were 
exhibited  by  the  owners,  iu  the  great  Cejjtennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

The  second  lihrarv  collected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  river  was  projected  and  organized  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  on  Saturday,  February  13,  1802,  at  Yeatiiuui  s 
Tavern,  Ciueiniiati.  The  following  subscribers  each  took 
one  or. more  shares,  at  ten  dollars  a  share,  contributing, 
in  all,  the  sum  of  $340.  Tiie  names  are  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
Peyton  Short,  Cornelius  R.  Sedam,  Samuel  0.  Vance, 
James  Walker,  S.  S.  Kerr,  James  Findlay,  Jeremiah 
Hunt,  Griffin  Yeatmau,  Martin  Baum,  C.  Kilgour,  P.  P. 
Stewart,  W.  Stanley,  Jacob  White,  Patrick  Dickey,  C. 
Avery,  John  Belly,  John  R.  Mills^  Jacob  Burnet,  J.  S. 
Findlay,  Joseph  Prince,  David  £.  Wade,  Isaac  Van  Hnys, 
Joel  Williams.  The  Cincinnati  Library"  went  into  op- 
eration March  6, 1802,  with  Lewis  Kerr  as  librarian.  It 
is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  above  list  begins  witli  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  the  North-western  Territory, 
General  St.  Clair,  and  that  it  contains  the  name  of  John 
Reily,  first  teacher  in  Ohio,  and  that  of  Judge  Burnet,  the 
author  of  **  Burnet's  Xotes." 

More  interesting  in  its  history  tlian  either  of  the  libra- 
ries  mentioned  is  tlic  celebrated  **  Western  Library,"  or 

Coonskin  Library,"  of  Ames  township,  Athens  county, 
Ohio.  Ephraim  Cutler,  son  of  Manasaeh  Cutler,  SylvanuB 
Ames,  father  of  Bishop  Ames,  and  Benjamin  Brown,  the 
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revoluttonarj  Boldier  were  among  the  organizers  of  this 
library.  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Athens  Connty," 
says :  **  Some  of  the  settlers  were  good  hunters,  and^there 
being  a  ready  market  for  furs  and  skins,  which  were 
bought  by  the  agents  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others, 
they  easily  paid  their  subscriptions.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
who  was  soon  to  make  a  trip  to  Boston  in  a  wagon, 
would  take  the  furs  iind  skins  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  bring  back  the  books  in  return.  His  trip 
was  unavoidably  delayed  longer  than  he  expected,  but  in  ■ 
the  suninier  of  1803  lie  went  to  Boston  with  the  furs,  etc, 
with  which  he  purchased  the  first  installment  of  books* 
These  books  cost  $73.50,  and  comprised  the  following: 

*  Roborts^on's  North  America,'  '  Harris'  Encyclopjedia,' 
'Morse's  Geogruphy,'  *Adam's  Truth  of  Religion,'  *  Gold- 
smith's   Works,*  '  Kvc'lina,'  '  ('hildrcn   of  the  Abbey,' 

*  iiluir's  Lectures.'  '  Clai  k"s  Disclosures,'  '  Ranisev's  Amer- 
ican  Revolution,' '  (^oldsiuitirs  Animated  Nature,' '  Play- 
fair's  History  of  .la('oi)ii!isni,'  '  Gt'or<rc  B:irnwell,'  'Ca- 
milla,' '  iifggur  Girl.'  and  some  others.  Lati  r  [•uix-hases 
inclnrhMl  Shakespeare,  'Don  Quixote,'  '  Locke's  Kssays,' 

*  Scotti^li  (Jhiefs,' '  Josephus,' '  iSuiith's  Wealth  of  Nations,' 

*  Spectator,'  *  Plntardi's   Lives,'  'Arabian   Nights,'  and 

*  Life  of  Wasliiiiiiton.' "  A  jdeasant  anecd<ite  associates 
the  name  of  Tlioniuis  Lwiiiij  with  the  ortranization  of  the 
*•  Coonskin  Library."  It  is  related  that  while  a  boy  Kwing 
used  to  carry  books  to  the  field  and  read  aloud  to  the 
workhands,  and  that  the  rumor  of  this  caused  the  neigh- 
bors to  make  up  a  purse  of  $100  to  buy  a  library,  the 
vounir  reader  contributing  ten  coon-skins  to  forward  the 
project. 

The  transubstantlation  of  rattlesnakes  into  bacon,  "for 
the  posterity  of  Adam,''  which  so  impressed  Carlyle's  im- 
agination, is  not  so  striking  and  suggestive  as  this  change 
and  conservation  of  the  force  of  traps  and  gunpowder 
into  printed  thought. 

The  second  public  library  of  Cincinnati  was  opened  in 
1814.  Rare  copies  exist  of  a  "Systematic  Catalogue  of 
Books  Belonging  to  the  Circulating  Library  of  Cincinnati, 
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to  which  are  prefixed  an  Historical  Preface,  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation and  By-Laws  of  the  Society.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Gincinnitti ;  Printed  by 
Looker,  Palmer  and  Keynolds,  1816."  The  Historical 
Preface,"  evidently  prepared  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  tells  as  that,  "  in  tit*  mitiimn  of  1808, 
eevcral  pcrRons  desirous  of  seeing  a  public  library  estab- 
lished in  Cincinnati,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  applying* 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  a  law  of  incorporation 
that  a  petition  and  draft  of  the  bill  were  forwarded,  but, 
"  for  reasons  not  discovered  to  the  petitioners,  their  prayer 
was  not  granted ;"  that  in  1811  "the  project  was  again  re- 
vived and  a  Piibsenption  paper  circulated  by  George 
Turner,  Esq.,  with  considerable  ^success."  A  meeting  of 
pub^cnbers  was  held,  a  constitution  ado]»ted,  and  finally  a 
charter  of  iiic(jrjK>rati<)n  wuh  stH-urcd,  The  "Vrcface" 
goe«  on  to  ri'furd  that,  "on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1814, 
the  library  containing  little  over  three  hutxlnMl  volumes 
was  opened.  To  eliect  an  iniinediate  increase  of  this  di- 
minutive collection  was  regarded  as  a  great  desitlcratuni  ; 
and  ill  addition  to  a  pre^-sing  call  for  the  unpaid  sub.--t  rip- 
tions,  the  directors  resolved  upon  and  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing from  several  persons  small  iiums  of  money  on  a 
credit  of  three  yeara  without  interest,  and  of  purchasing 
from  others  a  number  of  valuable  books  ou  the  same 
terms."  The  tirst  purchase  of  books,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1815.  In  the  same  year,  the  trustees  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity authorized  a  committee  of  that  board  to  examine  the 
books  belonging  to  that  institution  and  dispose  of  such  as 
were  not  essential  to  its  library.  Of  the  books  thus  re- 
jected, a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Library  Society 
purchased,  on  credit,  one  hundred  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  well  suited  to  the  popular  tastes.*'  In  the  autumn  the 
board  vested  one  of  its  members,  about  to  visit  the  eastern 
cities,  with  discretionary  power  to  purchase  books.  The 
fruits  of  this  delegation  were  about  four  hundred  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  rare  and  valuable  works."  The 
interesting  document  we  quote  is  dated  October  17, 1816, 
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and  signed  by  Daniel  Drake,  president,  and  Jesse  Embree, 
secretary.  The  preface  concludes  as  follows : 

For  the  present  year  it  has  been  found  absolntely  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  annual  asBessments  ($1)  a  hundred 
per  cent.  To  this  measure  no  reasonable  shareholder  will 
object  after  a  moment's  reflection.  In  all  similar  institu- 
tions there  is  a  contribution  of  this  kind,  and  in  most  df 
those  with  which  the  directors  have  any  acquaintance,  it 
is  greater  than  tliat  under  consideration.  Without  it  no 
pii])lic  library  can  flourieli.'* 

The  directors  of  the  Circulating  Library  in  1810  were: 
Daniel  Drake,  Jesse  Kmbree,  William  S.  Hatch.  Thomas 
Peirce,  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  David  AVadc,  Mic^jah  T.  Will- 
iams.   The  librarian  was  David  Cathcart. 

The  library  contained  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
volumes,  value  estimated  at  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
books  were  classified  in  the  catalogue  under  these  heads: 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Art,  Bot- 
^  &i\y  and  Medicine,  Biograph}',  Cheniistrv,  Mineralogy  and 
the  Arts,  Drama,  Education,  Geography  and  Topography, 
Civil  History,  Law  and  Politics,  Moral  Philosophy,  Mili- 
tarv  Tactics,  Modern  CIa^^^;ics,  Miseellanv,  Natural  His- 
tory,  Philosophy  and  Matheniutics,  Novels,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Statistics  and  (^ommerce.  Philology,  Periodical 
Works,  Poetry,  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,  Donations. 

Among  the  donors  to  this  ambitious  collection  were: 
Christopher  Anthony,  S.  D.  Baldwin,  Wni.  If.  Burton, 
William  Corry,  Daniel  Drake,  Prof.  Ilosack  ot  New  York, 
Wiliiaui  S.  Hatch,  Samuel  Lowry,  James  H.  l^ookcr, 
Prof.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  of  the  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  Josiah  Meigs  of  Washington,  RKhard  Marsh, 
Thomas  Rawlins,  Peyton  S.  Symraes,  Cleves  Short,  and 
David  Wade. 

In  the  departments  of  history^  law,  and  theology,  this 
early  library  was  well  supplied.  It  contained,  in  biogra- 
phy :  Bosweirs  "  Johnson/'  Johnson's  "Poets,"  Marshall's 

Washington,"  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de  Medici,"  Bouthey's 
"Nelson,"  Voltaire's  "Peter  the  Great"  and  "Charles 
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Xn.*'  Under  the  bead  Madem  Classes,  it  incladed  "  The 
Adventurer,"  **The  Tattler,"  "The  Spectator,"  "The 
Onardian/'  **The  Rambler,"  the  works  of  Bacon,  Beatty, 
8teme  and  Swift,  Johnson's  "Rasselas,"  and  Irving's 
Salmagnndi."  Fiction  and  poetry  were  represented  by 
Edgeworth,  Hannah  More,  Madam  D'Arblay,  Madam  De 
Stael,  Cervantes,  Mrs.  Opte,  Henry  Brooks,  Smollett, 
Mackenzie,  Rousseau,  Miss  Porter,  Mrs.  Hoffland,  Hol- 
croft,  Gk>ldsmith,  Akeoside,  Beattie,  Barlow,  Butler, 
Burns,  Bloomfield,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Cowper,  Campbell, 
Darwin,  Dryden,  Freneau,  Gray,  Hogg,  Homer,  House, 
Moore,  Montgomery,  Pope,  Southey,  Thompson,  Trum- 
bull, Scott. 

Some  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Circulating  Library  Society 
are  curious  in  the  minute  stringency  of  detail.  For  ex- 
ample : 

^'£very  shareholder  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
library  two  volumeH  for  each  share  he  may  hold  therein. 

"All  persons  arc  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  lending 
any  book  taken  out  of  the  library  to  a  non«shareholder; 

under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  every  such  offense. 

'*  The  time  for  detaining  a  book  out  of  the  library  Bhall 
be  :  for  a  duodecimo,  or  any  number  of  a  periodical  jour- 
nal, one  week ;  for  an  octavo,  two  weeks ;  for  a  quarto, 
three  weeks ;  for  a  folio,  four  weeks.  AtkI  if  any  book 
be  not  returned  according  to  the  time  spi't  itieil.  there 
shall  be  paid  a  line  of  six  and  one-nimrter  cents  for  a  duo- 
decimo, twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  an  octavo,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  (|uarto  or  folio  volume;  and  tlie  tines  shall 
be  respectively  doubled  on  every  sueeeedini,^  week,  until 
they  shall  amount  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Froridr,/^ 
that  the  above  periods  be  extended  two  weeks  to  persona 
resident  in  the  country. 

"A  deposit  of  /?<'<;  r/o^/ar.y  sluiU  be  made  with  the  librarian 
by  every  sliareholder,  on  receiving  a  volume  of  tbe  '  Cy- 
clopiedia'  (Rees),  AVilsou's  *  Ornithology,'  or  the  *  English 
and  Classical  Dictionary.'" 

Mansfield  and  Drake's  "Cincinnati  in  1826"  informs  us 
that  the  Circulating  Library    is  kept  in  one  of  the  lower 
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rooms  of  the  college  edifice,  where  accees  may  be  had  to 
it  every  Saturday  afteriionn."  The  "  college  ediiice "  was 
the  original  Cincinnati  College  building,  first  known  as 
the  Lancastrian  Seminary,  from  the  &ct  that  a  large 
Bclioo)  Oil  tlic  Lancastrian  method  was  conducted  therein 
181(i  by  Edmund  Harrison,  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob 
Burnet,  author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Northwestern  Territory." 
Eventually,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  tlie  writer,  the 
books  were  boxed  up  and  packed  away  in  the  cellar  of  a 
bookstore  on  Miiin  street.  Here  tlioy  remained  for  sev- 
eral years,  gatlierinir  dampness  and  mold,  'intil  Ri'V.  J.  H. 
Perkins,  autlior  ol'  the  invaluable  Western  Annals,"'  as- 
sumed tlie  res]»onsibility  of  overhauling  the  boxes,  and 
brincriiiir  tlicir  neglected  contents  to  tlie  light.  The  treas- 
ured volumis  of  "Wilson's  Ornithology"  fell  to  pieces  of 
their  own  weight.  Such  of  the  books  as  were  in  tolerable 
condition  were  selected  and  placed  on  the  {shelves  of  the 
library  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  liurbor  des- 
tined to  receive  the  drifting  rem  nan  ih  of  several  pioneer 
collections.  The  history  of  the  Circulating  Library  re- 
fleets  vividly  the  kind  and  degree  of  culture  possessed  by 
the  Queen  City  of  the  West  in  her  ambitious  youth.  The 
kind  was  practical,  the  degree  high  eniui^h  to  grasp  the 
relations  of  reading  to  academic  training,  and  to  stimulate  ' 
several  original  literary  enterprises.  The  Seminary,  which 
grew  up  with  the  library  and  was  nourished  by  it,  was  the 
first  important  school  in  the  city.  The  men  whose  pro- 
vincial enthusiasm  over  a  few  hundred  hooks  provokes  a 
smile,  included  in  their  number  some  authors  not  to  be 
despised. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  library  society,  the 
entire  population  of  the  Queen  City  was  less  than  six 
thousand.  In  1818,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  order 
of  the  town  council,  the  population  waa  only  four  thou- 
sand. However,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  intelUgence 
among  the  citizens,  and  a  zealous  public  spirit.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Cincinnati  were  educated  persons,  and 
had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  books,  schools, 
and  like  means  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  decade 
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extending  from  1810  to  1820,  which  includes  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Circalating  Libraiy,  seems  to 
have  been  a  time  of  considerable  literary  activity  and  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  yonng  metropolis  of  the  Miami  country. 
It  was  then  that  permanent  newspapers  were  established 
here^tlien  that  hooks  were  first  made  in  Ohio,  that  schools 
received  special  attention,  tliat  1i])rane8  came  into  popular 
demand,  and  that  science  and  m-t  found  here  true  devotees. 
An  association  for  literary  and  scientific  improvement  was 
established,  under  the  presidency  of  the  accomplished 
Josiah  Mei^s. 

Doubtless  the  }»atieiit  investigator  might  find  in  the  lo- 
cal records  of  the  older  Ohio  towns  many  traces  of  pioneer 
libraries  formed  under  circumstances  not  unlike  those, 
which  surrounded  the  citizens  of  new-sprung  Marietta, 
Amesville  and  Cincinnati.  The  tiuio  lia.s  come  when, 
rr-^ting  from  tlie  exciting  caros  of  Inminess  life  and  mate- 
rial conquest,  western  pe()}>le  are  iM  i^inning  to  give  atten- 
tion to  tlie  things  of  the  mind,  and  to  regard  as  important 
not  only  tlie  history  of  war,  legislation  and  commerce,  hut 
also  the  memorials  of  education  and  culture  in  the  buck- 
woodri.  Historical  societies!  are  forming  in  ahuost  every 
important  locality,  and  special  writer  are  busy  reviewing 
the  intellectual  progress  of  our  short  hut  busy  past. 

Among  the  quiet  hut  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  field 
of  Ohio  liistory  and  literature,  no  one  is  more  deserving 
of  mention  and  gratitude  than  Robert  W.  Steele,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  who  is  doing  for  his  city  what  R.  T.  Durrett 
has  done  for  Louisville,  in  the  way  of  founding  institu- 
tions and  preserving  records  of  intellectual  history.  For 
lui^ny  years  the  head  and  feovX  of  educational  and  literary 
enterprises  in  Dayton,  Mr.  Steele  may  justly  be  named 
the  soul  of  the  noble  Public  Iiibrary,  which  is  the  pride 
of  his  city.  To  the  history  of  Dayton  he  has  furnished  a 
ehapter  on  Public  Schools  and  Libraries,*'  from  which  I 
extract  an  interesting  passage  concerning  the  first  library 
in  Dayton : 

In  180V'  flftJB  Mr.  Steele,  the  citizens  of  Dayton  ob- 
10 
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taincd  from  the.  loglslature  tlie  first  act  of  incorporation 
for  a  public  library  grunted  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
incorporators  were  Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dr.  John 
Klliot,  William  Miller,  Bcnjaniiii  Van  Clove,  and  John 
Folkertli.  A  pamphlet,  stained  and  yellow  with  aii^c,  con- 
taininir  the  constitution  and  rules  of  this  library — i>roba- 
bly  the  only  copy  in  existence — fortunately  has  been  pre- 
Bcrvedatid  dejio.-Jitnl  in  the  public  libn^ry.  A  few  of  the 
rulet*  are  peculiar  and  may  be  worth  prcBentinsr: 

"DamaLTc  done  to  a  i>ouk,  while  in  the  haiuU  of  a  pro- 
prietor, shall  be  assessed  by  the  librarian  at  the  rate  of 
three  <*cnts  lor  a  drop  of  tallow,  or  folding  down  a  leaf, 
and  so  in  proportion  tor  any  other  damage.'* 

Tu  this  day  of  gas  and  electricity,  the  fine  for  a" drop 
of  tallow''  is  rather  ludicrous,  but  no  doubt  books  were 
often  injured  in  that  way  when  the  reader  was  compelled 
to  peruse  them  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  tallow-dip.  Libra- 
rians are  aware  that  the  folding  down  a  leaf"  is  one  of 
the  common  and  annoying  abuses  of  books  at  the  pr^nt 
day. 

Another  rule  prescribes  that  "the  method  of  drawing 
books  shall  be  by  lot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  determined 
by  lottery  who  shall  have  the  first  choice,  and  so  on  for 
each  proprietor.*'  TJnfortnnately,  we  have  no  intimation 
how  the  lottery  was  conducted.  Rule  eighteenth  declares 
"  if  a  proprietor  lends  a  book  boIon^iDg  to  the  library  to 
any  person  who  is  not  a  proprietor,  or  suffers  a  book  to  be 
carried  into  a  school,  he  or  she  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to 
the  value  of  one-quarter  of  said  book."  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  great  damage  could  result  to  a  book  from  being 
"  carried  into  a  school,"  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  rules 
illustrates  the  preciousness  of  books  at  that  early  day,  and 
the  vigilant  care  taken  of  them.  Like  all  libraries  sup- 
ported  by  voluntary  subscription,  every  expedient  bad  to 
be  resorted  to  to  raise  money.  In  the  Gridiron,  a  satirical 
paper  published  in  Daytou  in  1822,  a  file  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  public  library,  a  play  and  farce  are 
advertised  to  be  given  by  the  Thespian  Society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library. 
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The  libraij  existed  until  1885,  wben  it  was  sold  at  auc- 
tioD,  as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in  'che 
Davton  Journal  of  September  8, 1835 :  "  Library  at  auc- 
tion. The  books  and  book-case  belonging  to  the  Bayton 
Library  Association  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  derk'A 
office,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst. 
Henry  Stoddard,  Williain  Bomberger,  Jobn  W.  Van  - 
Gleve,  Committee."  Mr.  Van  Cieve  thus  speaks  of  the 
character  of  the  library :  "  The  number  of  the  books  is 
small,  but  they  are  well  selected,  being  principally  useful 
standard  works,  which  should  be  found  in  all  institutions 
of  this  kind.  Among  them  are  the '  Xorth  American  and 
American  Quarterly  Reviews  for  the  last  few  years.* 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  library,  during  the  thirty  years 
of  its  existence,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  citizens 
of  Dayton  ?" 

An  aceonnt  of  the  early  libraries  of  Indiana  will  be 
found  ill  the  chapter  on  Vincennes. 

EISTOBY  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

OHIO. 

In  1822  an  effort  was  made  to  form  an  Ohio  historical 
society.  The  legislature  passed  an  act  of  incorporation, 
but  the  society  failed  to  organize.  Nine  years  later  the 
project  was  revived,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1831, 
the  Historical  and  IMnlosophical  Society  of  Ohio  was 
chartere(f.^  The  body  was  oriranized  at  Coliunlius,  Ohio, 
Deceuiber  31,  18-jI,  by  the  udopiiun  of  a  code  of  by-laws 
and  the  election  of  Benjamin  Tappau  president;  Ebenezer 

'  The  following    a  list  of  charter  membera:  BeBjamin  TSppon,  John 

C.  Wright,  and  Dr.  John  AndrewH  of  Steubenvilli- ;  Arius  Nye  and  Dr. 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marifttii;  Applcton  Downer,  Dr.  T.  Manner,  and  E. 
Buckingham,  of  Zauesville ;  Thomas  James,  B.  G.  Leonard,  and  James 
T.  Worthlngton,  of  ChiUicothe ;  OuBtaviiB  Swan,  John  M.  Bdmiatoo, 
Alfred  Kelly,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Piatt,  of  Colnmhus;  Joieph  Solliyaat, 
of  Fnmklintoii ;  Dr  E.  Cooper,  of  Newark ;  R.  H.  Bishop,  Thomas 
Kelly,  and  Jamet*  ^Iclirido,  of  Butler  county;  Dr.  J.  Cobli,  Dr.  Flijah 
Slack,  N.  Lougworth,  John  P.  Foote,  and  Timotliy  Flint,  of  Ciuexuuati; 
John  Sloan,  of  Wayne  coun^;  Ebeneier  Lane,  of  Hnron  county,  and 
William  Wall,  of  Afbeni. 
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Luae  and  Rev.  William  Preston,  vice-presidents;  Alfred 
Kelly,  corresponding  secretary ;  P.  B.  Wilcox,  recording 

secretary;  John  W.  Campbell,  treasurer;  and  G.  Pwan, 
Edward  Xing,  8.  P.  Hildretb,  B.  G.  Leonard,  and  J.  £. 
Kirtland,  curatorB. 

Among  the  leading  members  of  the  Bociety  in  its  first 
,  years,  beside  the  above,  were  J.  C.  Wright,  Janiofi  Iloge, 
Arius  Nye,  C.  B.  Goddard,  Joseph  Sullivan t,  J.  K. 
Swan,  N.  II.  Swayne,  M.  Z.  Kreider,  J,  II.  James,  I.  A* 
Lapham,  J.  Ridiroway,  Jr.,  R.  Thompson,  William  Awl, 
Jacob  Burru't,  J.  Uelafleld,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Thompson,  J.  W. 
Andrews,  W.  1).  Gallagher,  T.  L.  Hamer,  .1.  L.  Miner, 
William  Wall,  and  Simoon  Nash.  Benjamin  Tappan  filled 
the  office  of  president  until  1836,  when  he  was  snceeeded 
by  Ebenezcr  Lane,  who  cfave  place  to  Jacob  liurnet  in 
1838.  During  all  these  years  P.  B.  Wilcox  was  recording 
secretary,  and  Alfred  Kelly  was  corresponding  secretary 
until  183G.  J.  C.  Wriirht  was  clioseii  ])re8ident  in  1841, 
an^  was  continued  in  the  office  until  1844,  at  which  date 
.  Judge  Burnot  was  aiifain  ele<  ted. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  December,  1832,  the  presi- 
dent, Benjamin  Tappan,  gave  an  address  on  the  general 
objects  of  the  society,  and  S.  P.  Hildreth  read  a  paper  on 
"Floods  in  the  Oliio  River."  In  1833  Hon.  Ebenezcr  Lane 
delivered  the  annua!  address.  In  1834  the  annual  address 
was  by  .].  n.  .lames,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  Joshua 
Muliu,  on  the  "  Meteoric  rhenomena  of  November  13, 
1833,"  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Flood  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Connor.  In  December, 
1837,  Hon.  Timothy  Walker  delivered  the  annnal  address, 
and  Mr.  J.  Delafield  presented  a  series  of  letters  from  Hon. 
Jacob  Burnet. 

The  society  in  1888  issued  its  first  publication,  a  pam- 
phlet of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages,  entitled  ^  Jom* 
nal  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio/' 
containing  Volume  I,  Part  I,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society.  It  includes  the  act  of  incorporation,  by-laws,  list 
of  officers  for  1888,  the  annnal  address  of  Tappan  and  of 
James,  Hildreth's  paper  on  the    Floods  in  the  Ohio 
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Biver/'  a  "  Brief  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Bajton,*' 
by  John  W.  Van  Oleve;  a  Brief  Description  of  Wash- 
ing County,  Ohio,"  by  a  member,  and  papers  by  James 
McBride  on  the  Topography,  Statistics,  and  History  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Miami  University,"  and  on  ^'Ancient 
Fortifications  in  Butler  County,  Ohio." 

In  1889  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  transac- 
tions was  published,  containing  addresses  by  Timothy 
Walker,  James  II.  Perkins,  James  T.  Worthlngton,  and 
Anus  Nye ;  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  J.  Delafield, 
Jr.,  by  Jacob  Burnet,  on  the  settlement  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  and  an  address  on  the  aborigines  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  by  W.  H.  Harrison. 

In  1841  Charles  Whittlesey  delivered  an  address  on  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Dunniore,  of  Virginia,  against  the  In- 
dian towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1774.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  1844.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  J.  Sullivant 
was  chosen  corresponding  secretary  and  curator.  I  am 
able  to  furnish  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Sullivant, 
written  from  Golumhus,  March  11,  1869,  and  giving  a  his- 
tory of  the  transfer  of  the  HiHtoncal  and  Philosophical 
Society  to  Cincinnati,  an  event  which  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1849. 

Mr.  Snllivant  wrote: 

"  I  was  one  of  the  incoi'porators  named  in  the  char- 
tor,  and  attondod  every  meeting  ev<'r  lield  in  Columbus; 
was  an  olKcer  and  cinator  of  the  soi  ietv,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  its  nieetiiii^s  wa>  ever  lield  in  Cincin- 
nati previous  to  its  sini^uhir  and  informal  transfer,  the  his-  ^ 
torv  of  wlii<-h  I  now  propose  to  give.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  isociely,  the  annual  meetin<»;s  and  elections 
were  held  at  Columbus  in  the  winter,  duriniz:  the  sitting  of 
the  legislature,  at  wliich  time  new  menibcrs  were  proposed 
and  voted  for,  8onio  of  tiieni  ]>ayin<;:  the  initiation  fee,  and 
seldom  or  never  atteuding  afterward,  or  keeping  nieiaber- 
ship  by  their  annual  subscription.  And  so  it  went  on 
from  year  to  year — an  annual  address,  proposing  new  mem- 
bers, and  occasionally  listening  to  original  papers  on  local 
history;  bat  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  of  these  papers 
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actually  passed  the  pOBsession  of  the  societj,  beiDg  re- 
tained by  the  writers  or  withdrawn  under  some  plea  of  aU 
teration  or  revision.  The  meetings  were  usually  in  the 
representatives'  hall  in  the  old  state  house,  the  last  two 
at  the  Neil  House,  and  the  one  at  wliich  the  transfer  was 
made  in  a  little  bedroom  third  story  of  the  same  hotel. 
The  firet  case  belonging  to  the  society  was  set  up  in  the 
old  room  of  the  canal  commissioners'  office  when  I.  A. 
Lapliam  was  clerk,  and  this  case  was  well  filled  with  min- 
erals, shells,  Ibssilt*,  antiquities,  and  specimens  of  natural 
history  by  Judge  IJcnjamin  Tappan,  Luphani,  and  myself. 
Of  books  and  pamphlets,  Tappan  and  1  deposited  a  num- 
ber on  science,  curly  liistorios,  and  anti(iuitie8,  but  other 
than  these,  few  were  received  except  from  the  general 
government,  wliieh  fcnt  many  volumes  of  state  papers, 
surveys,  rciiurts,  etc.  These  books  and  collections  were 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  iinally  pilfered  and 
scattered  beyond  recovery,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hundred  and  three  moderate-sized  boxfultj,  which  were 
turned  over  to  a  Mr.  Randall,  and  he  it  was  who  first  pro- 
})osed  and  most  importunately  and  persistently  urged  the 
the  removal  of  the  society  to  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Randall,  I 
believe,  went  to  California  and  died  tliere.  As  has  already 
been  said,  most  of  the  papers  read  before  the  society 
were  upon  local  history  and  antiquities,  such  as  mounds 
and  earthworks.  The  few  prepared  on  natural  history 
were  so  coldly  received  as  to  discourage  the  few  of  us  en- 
gaged on  those  researches,  and  of  course  these  papers  did 
not  pass  under  the  control  of  the  society. 

I  well  remember  when  the  names  of  William  McClnre, 
the  &ther  of  American  geology,  and  of  Thomas  8ay»  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  both  well  known  and  appreciated 
in  Europe,  were  proposed  for  membership.  It  was  only 
after  a  good  deal  of  explanation  and  some  discussion  that 
they  were  voted  in. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  society  never  had  moch 
vigor  or  vitality,  nor  could  it  scarcely  have  been  expected, 
with  its  members  widely  scattered  and  meeting  but  once 
a  year;  and  finally  even  the  annual  address  failed,  and  its 
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meetings  had  ceased  for  two  yean  when  Mr.  Bandall  came 
daring  the  i^nter  and  after  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  as  he  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Historical 
Society,  and  proposed  and  urged  a  union  of  the  two  so- 
cieties. I  was  at  that  time  secretaty  and  curator  of  our 
society,  and  had  the  records  in  my  possession,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  proper  time  was  already  passed, 
and  I  had  no  authority  to  call  a  meeting.  He  still  per- 
sisted, and  as  there  was  but  little  of  value  either  in  books, 
manuscripts,  or  collections,  and  it  was  evident  the  society 
was  failing  of  its  purpose  in  Its  then  existing  condition, 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  objections,  provided  it  could 
be  legally  done,  if  the  charter  would  hv  of  an}'  use  to  a 
body  of  active  and  working  members.  Therefore,  I  con- 
sulted bero  with  the  nominal  and  residing  members,  and 
with  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  in  the  city  and  likewise  favoring 
the  change  of  locality.  Finding  no  particular  objections, 
I  issued  without  signature  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  O.  H. 
and  P.  Society  at  the  Neil  House. 

"Here  let  it  be  observed  that  of  all  those  voted  for  as 
members,  a  large  number  failing  to  pay  the  initiation  fee 
and  conform  to  other  requirements  never  really  became 
members.  When,  at  this  time.  Dr.  John  Thompson,  the 
Foeiety's  treasnrer,  came  to  examine  into  tlie  matter,  it 
was  I'oiind  tliat  tliere  were  not  enough  leiral  members  to 
fill  the  oltiees  of  the  society,  for  continued  iiK'nibersliij) 
depended  on  the  paying  of  an  aiiini;il  tee,  and  at  tlie  time 
of  tliis  called  meet'm<r,  not  one  ]iei'son  in  Cincinnati  waft 
a  member  under  the  charter  rules  and  rei^^ulationa,  and  in 
this  city  but  Dr.  Tiiompf»on  and  the  writci-. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Dr.  Jolin  Thompjion,  as  treas- 
urer, and  myself,  as  secretary,  proceeded  to  Mr.  Kandall's 
room,  in  the  Neil  House,  where  we  met  Mr.  Randall  and 
Mr.  Chase,  and  then  and  there  iiandcd  over  the  records, 
telling  tli(  tn  to  iiia/i\'  such  entries  and  records  as  would  give 
the  transfer  a  formal  and  legal  sanction,  and  if  the  records 
now  show  any  annual  meeting  of  the  society  at  that  time 
in  Cincinnati,  where  the  '  members  of  tlie  Cincinnati  His- 
torical Society  were  then  elected  members,  and  a  donation 
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of  all  the  property  of  the  CiDcinnati  Historical  Society 
was  then  accepted/  I  apprehe&d  the  entries  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  above  understanding." 

The  Cincinnati  Historical  Society  was  organized  in 
August,  1844,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
James  H.  Perkins;  vice-presidents,  John  P.  Foote  and 
William  D.  Gallagher ;  recording  secretary,  E.  P.  Norton ; 
treasurer,  Robert  Buchanan ;  librarian,  A.  Randall. 
These  continued  in  office  until  1^47,  when  the  following 
were  chosen  :  President,  D.  K.  £ste ;  vice-presidents,  J. 
Hall  and  J.  P.  Foote ;  recording  secretary,  James  H.  Per- 
kins; corresponding  secretary,  J.  G.  Anthony;  librarian, 
A.  Kandall.  In  1848,  William  D.  Gallagher  was  made 
president,  with  James  H,  Perkins,  Charles  Whittlesey, 
and  E.  D.  Mansfield  as  vice-presidents. 

In  1847,  Or.  8.  P.  Hildreth  presented  to  the  soeicty  the 
mainiscript  of  big  Pioneer  History,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1848. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ilistoriciil  and  Philos()]>[iioal 
Societ}'  in  the  eity  of  Cincinnati  was  held  in  February, 
1849.  Then  the  two  societies  united  ;  the  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  society  were  elected  members  of  the  oKier  or- 
gatiization,  and  all  the  property  of  the  Cincinnati  society 
was  donated.  The  election  of  ofhcers  for  the  year  1849 
was  held  March  20th.  The  following  were  elected: 
President,  William  1).  Gallagher  ;  vice-]»resident8,  James 
H.  Perkins,  Edward  D.  Manstield,  Charles  Whittlesey; 
treasurer,  Robert  Buchamm  ;  corresj>onding  secretary,  A. 
Kandall;  recurdnig  hccieUiiy,  kSamuel  B.  Mun.son  ;  libra- 
rian, G.  Williams  Kendall;  curators,  John  C.  Wright, 
John  P.  Foote,  David  K.  Este,  Edwin  R.  Campbell, 
Restore  O.  Carter. 

Early  in  18&0  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  recon- 
structed. The  primary  object  of  the  society  was  an- 
nounced to  he  research  in  every  department  of  local  his- 
tory, collection,  [>resenration,  and  di^sion  of  whatever 
may  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  antiquities  of  America,  more  especially  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  United  States."  The 
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nnmber  of  caraton  was  increafled  fVom  five  to  fifteen. 
The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first 
Monday  in  December. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  re-elected  president  for  1850,  and 
Robert  Buchanan,  treasurer.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1850,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  commemorate  the  first  settlement  of 
Ohio,  the  sixty-second  anniversary  of  which  fell  on  dun- 
day,  April  7th.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Gallagher  delivered 
an  elaborate  address  entitled  Facts  and  Conditions  of 
Progress  in  the  North-west."  This  was  published  by  the 
society,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  society,  the  constitution,  and  the  report  of. 
officers  for  1849.  Hildretirft  "  Memoirs  of  the  Pioneer 
Settlers  of  Ohio  "  was  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society,  two  years  later. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  from 
1850  to  1868,  unfortunately,  are  lost.  According  to  the 
best  recollection  of  fseveral  old  inemlicrs  whom  the  writer 
interviewed  in  18t)9,  K.  i>.  Manstieid  succeeded  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher  as  president,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the  Indian 
agent,  snocceded  liim.  .T(jhn  P.  Foote  was  the  noxt  pivsi- 
deiit.an<l  at'tfrliini  Kohcrt  IJuclianaii  held  tlie  otHi-e  down 
to  IbTO,  wlieii  lion.  M.  F.  Force  was  made  presidt-nt. 

When  tlie  society  moved  to  Cincinnsiti,  in  1849,  it 
brought  its  lil)rarv.  The  hooks  and  archives  of  the  united 
societies  were  deposited  in  the  front  room  of  the  fourth 
f^tovy  of  a  new  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Raee  streets,  Cincinnati.  They  were  removed,  probably 
about  1853,  to  uii  apai'tment  in  the  baseuient  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Collcire,  on  Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and 
>"::tli.  Juiiii  r.  Foute,  in  his  "  fcichooU  of  Cincinnati," 
published  in  1855,  says: 

"The  room  in  the  college  building  devoted  to  the  so- 
ciety's library  and  its  meetings  is  spacious  and  convenient, 
and  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  there  have  gen- 
erally been  remarkably  interesting/' 

The  late  George  Graham,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
useful  members  of  the  society,  gave  me  his  recoUectiona 
in  writing,  as  follows : 
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**  It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  directors  to  diacontinae 
the  occupancy  of  the  college,  when  the  books,  mann- 
scripts»  etc.,  of  the  library  were  bound  up  and  taken,  I 
think,  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  store.  After  remaining  there 
8omc  time,  they  were  transferred  to  the  school  library  and 
placed  in  two  alcoves,  where  they  were  to  remain  unmo- 
lested until  called  for  by  the  Ilistorical  Society." 

This  removal  took  \>\nce  in  1S(>0,  as  the  records  of  the 
pnV)lic  library  show.  The  public  library  was  then  in  the 
Meclianips'  Institute  building,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine 
fitroot>. 

Hon.  M.  F.  Force,  referring  to  the  struggling  years  of 
the  society  just  after  1852,  says : 

Meetings  were  regularly  held,  and  while  the  attend- 
ance vnrird,8ome  nine  or  ton  members  were  quite  constant 
— E.  D.  Mansfield,  Kobert  liuchaimn,  George  Graham, 
Peyton  Symmes,  James  Lupton,  J.  G.  Antliony,  Osirood 
Mussey,  John  "D.  Caldwell,  A.  U.  Spotlord,  and  ftiyself. 
There  were  constant  though  not  large  accessions  to  the 
library,  and  many  papers  were  read,  some  of  which  were 
published  in  the  newspapers.  .  .  .  Some  members 
have  died,  others  moved  away,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
there  were  four  active  members  remaining  in  the  city, 
Robert  Buchanan,  George  Graham,  John  D.  Caldwell, 
and  myself  Julius  Dexter.  Knbert  Clarke,  and  K.  F. 
Bliss  beeame  interested  in  reviviriij:  the  societv.  Some  ot 
the  four  survivors,  or  pos!*ib!y  one,  tlocking  by  himself, 
held  a  meeting  and  eleeted  a  number  of  new  members  in 
May,  Meetings  were  held  ubont  in  oftiees  till  l)e- 

I'cmber,  ls»;s,  wlien  an  arragemeiit  wur^  made  with  the 
Literary  Club/  and  what  was  left  of  the  library  was  ob- 

*  The  Cineinnati  Literary  Club  was  organised  October  29,  lSi9,  at  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  .\.  K.  SiH^ffonl,  now  Librarian  of  Congresa.  The  member- 

ahip  \vu»  ori^^iiially  liiiiitc'l  to  twi  ii(y-(l vrnn  inrn'Hsed  to  thirty  in 
1S51,  afterward  to  thirty-live,  then  to  lifty,  then  to  eighty,  and,  in  1875, 
to  one  hundred.  On  April  15, 1801,  the  club  formed  a  military  com- 
pany, the  Barnet  Rifles,  and  eabsequently  fifty  memben  enteied  the 

army.  The  following  is  a  list  of  club  nierabers  iliiriuj?  the  first  club 
year  1849:  John  B;ik.  r.  ITtury  B.  Blackwelh  I),  T  I'.r  -wn,  J.  D. 
Bacbauau,  Francis  Collins,  Isaac  C.  CoUim,  Nebon  Crijm,  W.  M.  Dick« 
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talned  from  the  public  library  and  moved  iuto  the  rooms 
of  the  dab.*' 

At  the  meeting  called  for  reorganizatioQ,  May  23, 1868, 
the  following  officers  were  re-elected :  Preeident,  Robert 
Bachanan ;  corresponding  secretary,  M.  F.  Force ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Charles  £.  Gist;  librarian,  John  B.  Cald- 
well. Robert  Buchanan  was  re-elected  in  1869.  M.  F. 
Force  was  elected  president  in  1870,  and  held  the  office 
until  1889,  when  he  removed  from  Cincinnati,  and  Eugene 
F.  Bliss  was  chosen  to  the  place.  Robert  Clarke  was 
treasurer  from  1869  to  1878,  since  which  he  has  been  cor- 
responding secretary.  E.  F.  Bliss  became  treasurer  in 
1874,  and  held  the  office  till  1885,  when  A.  H.  Chatfield 
succeeded  him.  J.  Mt  Newton  was  librarian  in  1869, 
Julius  Dexter  from  1870  to  1880,  Miss  E.  11.  Appleton 
from  1880  to  September,  1886,  since  which  time  the  im- 
portant position  has  been  held  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lord. 

The  society  republished,  in  1872,  Part  I,  Volume  1,  of 
its  transactions,  the  Columbus  edition  of  1838  being  out 
of  print.  In  1878  a  new  series  of  publications  was  begun, 
by  the  publication  of  the  "Journal  of  Captain  John  May." 
The  last  puMu  ation,  to  date,  of  the  society,  is  tlie  "Jour- 
nal of  David  Zeisberger,"  translated  from  the  German 
manuscript,  with  annotations  by  Eugene  F.  Bliss.  This, 
the  largest  and  most  important  work  yet  issued  by  the 
society,  was  put  forth  in  1886.  The  trustees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  gave  the  society  the  use,  rent  free,  of  five 
rooms  in  the  upper  stor^^  of  the  college  building,  to  which 
tlie  society  moved  April  1,  1871,  and  where  it  remained 
fourteen  years.  The  growth  of  the  society  in  that  period 
was  constant  and  vigorous.  Contributions  toward  a  build- 
ing fund  and  an  endowment  fund  were  made,  and  care- 

aon,  Edwin  D.  DoUd,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Manning  F.  Force,  isniel  Garrard, 
C.  A.  GtssB,  Wm.  Gnilford,  John  Gundiy,  Rotberford  B.  Hayes,  John 

W.  Herron,  L.  A.  Hine,  Patrick  Mallon,  Stanley  Matthews,  John  II. 
McDowell,  W.  C.  McDowell,  Charles  C.  Pierre.  M.  L.  Sheldon.  \!h.  rt 
Hheppard,  J.  R.  Skinner.  A.  K,  Sjmftoril.  K.  II.  Stt  plipnHon,  A.  >.  >ulli- 
van,  li.  G-  Wade,  W.  A.  \S  arriuer,  M.  lluzeu  White,  A.  T.  WhitUker, 

J.  K.  WilBoii»  P.  C.  Wyeth,  J.  C.  Zachos. 
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fully  invested.  In  the  Bummer  of  1885,  the  society  por- 
chiksed  a  fine  three-story  building  on  Eighth  street,  No. 
115,  west  of  Race  and  next  to  the  Lincoln  Club  building. 
Pormal  possession  was  taken  of  these  commodious  new 
quarters  on  October  15, 1885,  when  the  president,  Hon. 
M.  F.  Force,  delivered  a  short  address,  concluding  with 
the  following  words : 

We  have  not  moved  into  this  comfortable  home  to 
rest  from  labor.  It  is  only  vantage  ground  for  renewed 
2eal  and  larger  enterprise.  Two  works  on  Interesting  and 
obscure  points  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio  are  in  compe- 
tent hands,  and  will  appear  in  due  time.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  are  due  npon  the  purchase  of  the  house,  and 
there  are  only  $1,400  dollars  in  the  building  fund.  The 
deficiency  must  be  made  up.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past,  we  can  trust  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  library. 
The  cabinet  must  be  enlarged.  Ohio  was  the  richest  field 
for  Indian  implements  and  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
but  constant  sale  of  collections  to  the  eastern  states  and 
to  Europe  have  carried  off  nearly  all,  and  what  little  is 
left  is  apt  to  go  in  the  same  way.  Xew  Mexico  has  in 
like  manner  been  parting  with  objects  illustrating  the  life 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Some  collections  are  left,  which 
can  be  got  for  a  price  small  compared  with  their  real 
value.  Let  us  trust  that  some  hand,  guided  by  wise  lib- 
erality, will  rescue  a  portion  before  the  opportunity  passes 
away  Ibrever. 

"  Members  of  the  society,  press  on  with  unflagging 
zeal.  Let  your  collections  become  so  full  that  they  will 
form  a  monument  worthy  of  the  city  and  the  state — so 
complete  that  no  question  can  arise  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  which  can  not  find  an  answer  on  your 
shelves.'* 

The  obioet  of  the  society,  as  defined  in  the  present  con- 
stitution, is  to  collect  and  preserve  all  tliiriirs  relating  to 
the  historv  and  antiquities  of  America,  more  especially  of 
the  State  of  Oliio,  and  to  diffuse  knowledi^e  concerning" 
them.   X  have  meutioned  the  varioua  publications  of  the 
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society.  It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  collec- 
tions of  its  library  and  cabinet. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  time  of 
the  removal  from  Columbus  is  not  now  known.   Au  ac- 
cession of  about  four  hundred  volumes  was  received  from 
the  Cincinnati  society.    Sometime  between  1849  and 
1855  Mr.  George  T.  Williamson  made  to  the  society  a  do- 
nation of  several  rare  and  costly  works,  chief  of  which 
was  a  set  of   Lord  Einsborough's  Mexican  Antiquities,'* 
published  at  London,  in  nine  large  folios,  elaborately  il- 
lustrated. The  first  seven  volumes  of  this  magnificent 
publication  are  estimated  to  have  cost  1300,000.  Among 
other  works  understood  to  belong  to  Mr.  Williamson's 
contribution  are  a  number  of  volumes  of  old  English 
chronicles  in  Latin ;  eleven  volumes  of  English  state  pa- 
pers of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.;  the    Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  by  Hon.  George  Berkley,  a  large  folio  of 
seven  hundred  and  six  pages,  printed  in  1756 ;  Hester 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom  oi  Scotland  from  1306 
to  1824;"  ''Acts  of  the  Lords'  Auditors  of  Causes  and 
Complaints  of  Seotlaud,  from  1466  to  1494  ;"  "Acta  of  the 
Lords  of  Council  of  Scotland,  from  1478  to  1495,"  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  volumes  of  proceedings,  ordinances, 
records,  etc.,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Scotland  and 
England.   Also  the  "  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,"  in  two 
volumes,  covering  a  period  of  seventy-four  years,  from 
1691  to  1751;  the  "Laws  of  New  York  from  1691  to 
1751 and  the  "  Laws  of  Maryland,"  by  Thomas  Bacon, 
rector  of  All  Saints'  parish,  in  Frederick  county,  and  do- 
mestic chaplain  in  Maryland  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Frederick  Lord  Baltimore.    All  these  highly  interesting 
works  are  in  the  library  in  a  state  of  ijood  preservation. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Williamson,  a  number 
of  important  volumes  were  donated  at  about  the  same 
time  bv  \fr.  Peter  Force,  of  War^hinjjton  City.  Anioiii2r 
these  are  Mr.  Force's  own  useful  compilations,  tlie  "-Na- 
tional C';d<  ?Klar,"  in  several  volumes,  dating  from  1820. 
The  tsmithdouiau  Institute  favored  tl)e  society  with  its 
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contributions  to  useful  knowledge,  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment furniBhed  Schoolcraft's  ^'  Heports  on  the  Indiana^'' 

and  a  vast  number  of  valuable  documentary  worlcF. 

Some  time  before  the  year  1855,  the  books  of  the  New 
England  Society,  numbering  about  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  volumes,  were  deposited  with  the  Historical 
Society  and  became  its  property.  The  New  England  So- 
ciety was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  "  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  early  settlers  of  New  England,"  *♦  extending 
charity  to  the  needy  of  Xew  England  birth,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,"  and  "  promoting  virtue,  knowledge 
and  all  useful  learning." '  Timothy  Walker  was  president 
of  the  society  in  1847  and  1848.  The  formation  of  a  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  library  was  undertaken  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1847.  Contributions  in  money  and  books 
were  obtained  from  prominent  New  Englanders  residing 
in  Cincinnati,  and  from  Nathaniel  15.  Shurtiiff  and  Siunnel 
G.  Drake,  of  Boston.  The  books  include  a  fair  showing 
of  reports  of  various  historical  societies,  especially  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rliode  Isliind,  with  some  of  Connecticut,  Maryland  and 
Louisiana;  dirt  ('toriep  of  Boston  and  other  cities,  sketches 
of  American  antiquities  and  early  history,  chronological 
Btatistirs,  colonial  records,  accounts  of  early  travel  and  ex- 
ploration, etc. 

Wlien,  in  1869,  the  books  were  removed  from  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  to  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  Club,  the 
efficient  librarian,  Mr.  J.  M.  Newton,  set  abont  overhauling 
and  claBsifying  the  collection.  The  discovery  of  an  old 
cataloirne  revealed  the  loss  of  a  numl)er  of  volumes  and 
many  viiluabic  manuscripts.  Mr.  Newton  found  that  the 
liijrary  comprised  in  all  700  bound  volumes  and  1,250 
pamphlets. 

*  It  was  chartered  Mansh  1,  IMS^  on  the  application  of  Henry  Star, 

Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Bellamy  Storer,  Ephraim  Robins,  Ixjt  E.  Brewster, 
Salmon  P.  Chaw*,  R.  D.  Mussey,  Nathan  2^ampeon,  Edward  D.  Mans- 
fiold,  LywHn  Beechcr,  Uenry  Crane,  Edmund  Gage,  Calvin  £.  Stowe, 
M.  Flagg,  Alphonao  Taft»  Ira  Athearn,  T.  Woodrougb,  G.  K.  Cady,  Jona- 
than Bates,  Charles  Fiaher  and  otbera. 
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But  doniations  came  in  steadily.  On  the  first  of  J  ana* 
aiy,  1872,  Mr.  Julius  Dexter,  then  librarian,  began  the 
tedioQs  task  of  cataloguing  the  growing  collection.  He 
gave,  substantially,  two  years  of  his  time  to  the  work. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  the  society  owned  4,967 
bound  volumes  and  15,856  pamphlets,  accurately  cata- 
logued and  arranged. 

There  are  at  present  (1890)  in  the  library  10,850  bound 
volumes  and  50,000  pamphlets. 

A  valuable  special  feature  of  the  library  is  that  known 
as  the  Centennial  Collection,  presented  by  A.  T.  Goshom, 
and  comprising  67  volumes,  303  pamphlets^  and  many 
photographs,  etc.,  the  whole  relating  to  international  ex- 
Y)Osition8,  and  particularly  to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition, 
of  1876,  of  which  Mr.  Goshorn  w^as  manager. 

Another  hiirhly  important  portion  of  the  archives  of  the 
society  is  the  collection  known  as  The  Torrence  Papers, 
donated  by  Aaron  Torrence  in  1885.  The  manuscript 
part  of  this  collection  is  fully  described  in  a  catalogue 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  published  in  1887.  A  general 
description  of  the  Torrence  Papers  is  here  quoted  from 
Mrs.  Lord's  report  for  the  year  1886: 

*'  In  the  last  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  society  occurs 
the  name  of  Aaron  Torrence  as  the  giver  of  67  volumes 
and  630  pamphlets;  to  these  are  this  year  added  40 
volumes.  But  printed  matter  was  the  least  part  of  his 
irift.  He  made  over  to  the  society  a  mass  of  letters  and 
documents  of  every  sort.  Related  as  is  his  family  to  the 
Findlays,  the  llarri-^ons,  the  Whitenians,  the  Irvins,  all  of 
whom  have  l)eeii  prominent  in  the  development  of  Cm- 
cinnati,  he  had  in' his  hands  documents  of  the  hig-lipit 
value  for  the  local  history  of  our  city  and  going  buck 
almost  to  its  foundation.  There  are  the  curious  orders  of 
our  earliest  settlers  and  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Fort 
Washington  upon  Smith  k  F'uidlay,  suttlerti  or  general 
traders;  the  orders  and  vouchers  of  the  military  author- 
ities in  the  various  campaigns  against  the  Indians  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century;  many  certificates  of  the  receiver 
in  the  laud  ofiice  here;  the  muster  rolls  of  the  state 
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militia,  and  documents  relating  to  the  War  of  1812. 
There  is  a  great  uamber  of  letters  received  by  Gtenend 
Fmdlay  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  hungry 
constituents,  there  are  letters  written  by  Samuel  Torrencc 
from  West  Point,  when  he  was  a  cadet  there  in  182^28, 
letters  from  General  Wayne,  from  General  Wilkinson  and 
from  General  Jessnp.  In  this  collection  all  the  prominent 
families  of  the  early  city  and  vicinity  are  represented,  the 
Shorts,  Worthingtons,  Wrights,  Lytles,  Burnets,  Long- 
worths,  Scheneks,  Taylors,  Southgates,  Ludlows,  Sloos, 
Mahards,  Bullocks,  Kilgours,  Yeatmans,  Ruffins,  Storers, 
Eanms,  Buchanans,  Carneals,  Dawsons,  Drakes,  Ham- 
monds, Kerapers.  There  are  letters  and  other  papers  of 
President  Harrison  from  the  time  he  wns  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  There  are  plats  of  tlie  various  snhdivisions  of 
tlie  city,  legal  documents  of  many  kinds,  specimens  of 
early  paper  money,  invitations  and  visiting  cards,  accounts 
with  individuals  and  lists  of  priceSy  a  mine  of  treasure  to 
the  future  investigator." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TEACUEKS.  J?CHOOLS,  AND  COLLEGE.S  IN  THE  liACKWOUDS. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Nation,  whether  residing 
in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  or  the  Soath,  were 
advocates  and  promoters  of  po[>ii1ar  education.  Frank- 
lin, Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  however  much 
they  might  differ  on  other  questions,  were  united  in  the  * 
conviction  expressed  hy  Wasliington  to  Congress,  that 
"  Knowledge  in  every  country  is  the  surest  basis  of  pub- 
lic happiness."  Jefferson's  writings  are  saturated  with 
the  doetrine  that  knowledge  and  thought  are  the  safe- 
guards of  democracy. 

The  cele1>ratfMl  ''Xotes*  on  the  State  of  Vir^rjuia,"  was 
written  in  1781,  and  revised  in  17S2,  just  before  tiie  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  tirst  American  e<lition 
was  issued  in  1787,  the  year  of  the  orflinance  which  or- 
ganized the  "  Old  North-west."  In  the  chapter  on  the 
charters  and  laws  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  outlines  a  plan 
for  the  revisal  of  the  statutes,  embracing  a  proposal  "  To 
establish  religious  freedom  on  the  broadest  bottom,"  and 
"To  emacipute  all  the  slaves  born  after  the  parsing  of  the 
act."  The  clnqiter  discusses  the  subject  of  education,  and 
concludes  with  this  nol)le  passage  :  Every  governmeut 
degenerates  when  trusted  to  tlie  rafrrs  of  the  people  alone. 
The  peo])]e  themselves,  therefore,  are  its  onh'  safe  de- 
positories. And  to  render  even  them  safe,  their  minds 
muPt  be  improved  to  a  certain  degree.  This  indeed  is  not 
all  tbat  is  necessary,  though  it  be  esuentialiy  necessary. 
An  amendnient  to  our  constitution  must  here  come  in 
aid  of  the  public  education.  The  influence  over  govern- 
ment must  be  shared  among  all  tlie  peo}>le." 

With  the  possession  of  intelligeuce,  Jeticrson  associates 
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the  exercise  of  suffrage.  He  exerted  an  active  and  c  m- 
tinaouB  influence  in  favor  of  popular  education  in  Vir* 
ginia,  and  the  power  of  his  word  and  example  spread  to 
Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Mr.  Dunn, 
in  his  history  of  Indiana,  says :  "  If  we  look  to  the  influ- 
ence of  literature,  we  find  nothing  from  the  North  that 
had  more  cftect  in  Indiana  than  Jefferson's  *  Notes  on 
Virginia.'  " 

Bnt  Jeflerson  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  "  An 
Act  to  vest  certain  escheated  Lands  in  the  Countvof  Ken- 
*  tucky,  in  Trustees  for  a  Public  School."  The  passage  of 
this  bill,  wliich  was  brought  alxuit  clii*  fly  hy  Colonel  .Tohn 
Todd,  led  to  tlic  foinidiiig  ot"  Traiisylvaniu  University,  the 
lirst  important  colli'ire  in  the  Oliio  X'alley,  Otlior  laws 
enacted  by  tlie  Kentncky  IcirT^lature  in  17^16,  jirovided  lor 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  every  county  of  the 
state,  and  endowed  twenty-six  academies,  each  with  six 
tbonsjind  ac  res  of  land.  These  academies  were  to  become 
feet u  rs  of  tlu'  great  central  Tiniversity.  Those  patriots 
who  conceived  the  splendiil  project  of  a  school  system 
for  Kcntncky,  knew  better  than  tln'V  builded. 

When  the  embattled  farmers  at  Concord  Bridge  "  tired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  the  switt  report  flying 
westward,  saluted  the  ears  ol  u  party  of  liunters  encamped 
near  the  Kentucky  river.  These,  one  of  whom  was  Simon 
Kenton,  were  genuine  "  Long  Knives  " — rangers,  clad  in 
garments  stripped  from  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf, 
and  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife.  By 
patriotic  consent  they  named  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment Lexington,  and  four  years  later,  in  April,  1  77!\  a  vil- 
lage was  begun  on  the  spot.  Founded  but  five  years  alter 
Boone  led  the  vanguard  of  immigration  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  broke  the  old  Wilderness  Road  through 
primeval  solitude,  Lexington  is  only  less  ancient  than  a 
few  stations  like  Harrodsburg  and  Boonesborougb.  It  is 
now  but  little  over  one  hundred  years  since  the  pioneers 
Chopping  out  the  nigbt,  chopped  in  the  mom," 
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and  took  the  forest  trees  to  fashion  the  rade  stockade 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  '^Athens  of  the  West." 

A  higher  distinction  than  that  derived  from  its  rapid 
material  growth,  belongs  to  this  town.  Thither  from  the 
East,  with  commerce  went  culture.  Lexington  and  its 
vicinity  formed  the  first  island  of  civilization  in  the  green 
ocean  of  the  western  wilderness.  Just  outside  the  fort, 
the  settlers  bailt  a  school-house,  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  The  stockade  was  a  defense  against  sav- 
ages, the  school-house  a  redoubt  against  ignorance,  and  a 
magazine  for  mental  stores.  John  McKinney,  the  school- 
master,  deserves  u  iiioiiument  or  a  statue.  One  morning, 
John,  waiting  for  his  pupils,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
a  most  unwelcome  examiner,  a  monstrous  wild-cat,  which 
stealthily  came  in  at  the  open  door,  and  sprang  at  the 
pedagogical  throat.  The  unarmed  man  of  letters,  after  a 
terrific  combat,  killed  the  powcrfiil  beast  by  choking  and 
crush iiii^  it  upon  his  desk;  and  while  its  fierce  teeth  wero 
yet  locked  in  the  tle^h  of  his  side,  he  said  placidly  to  some 
men  who  rushed  to  his  rescue:,  *^  Gentlemen,  I  have 
caught  a  cat."  The  progress  of  civilization  is  symbolized 
by  the  picture  of  M  Kinney  slaying  the  wild-cat  in  the 
rude  hut  dedicated  to  the  education  of  children.' 

About  the  year  1783,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
affairs  in  Kentucky,  a  schoolmaster  from  the  banks  of  the 
Brandywine — another  John,  whose  figure,  like  that  of 
McKinney,  stands  in  pioturesque  relief  in  the  mixed  light 
of  history  and  tradition.  He  wrote  the  first  annals  of 
Kentucky,  and  t^urveycd  the  first  road  from  Lexington  to 
Cincinnati,  or  Losantiville,  as  he  naniod  t!in  town  ;  lio  it 
was  who,  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  ]»roposed  to  organize 
a  seminary  in  Lexington,  in  which  should  be  taught  tljo 
"French  language,  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  used  in 
the  academies,''  for  a  fee  of  "five  pounds  per  annum,  one- 
half  cash  and  the  other  property,"  and  who  offended  cer- 
tain citizens  by  announcing  his  intention  to  employ 
'*  northern  teachers;  " — John  Filson,  who,  as  I  have  stated 
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in  a  preceding  chapter,  wandered  from  his  comrades,  en- 
camped on  the  iiortliern  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  took  a 
lonely  walk  in  the  Big  Miami  woods— a  walk  from  which 
he  never  returned. 

The  Virginia  school  act  of  1780  is  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

*  Whereas,  it  is  represented  to  this  General  Assemhly 

that  there  are  certain  lands  within  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, formerly  belonging  to  British  subjects,  not  j'et  sold 
under  the  law  of  escheats  and  forfeitures,  which  might  be, 
at  a  future  day,  a  valuable  fund  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  youth:  and  it  being  the  interest  of  this  Com- 
monwealtli  always  to  promote  and  encourage  every  do- 
sign  whicli  may  tend  to  tlie  improvenient  of  the  mind  and 
the  ditiiL-^ion  of  knowledge  even  among  its  rr/nofe  citizens^ 
whose  <i/{(iation,  i)/  a  barbarous  iirnjlthorhooff  an<l  a  sara/je 
tercnnr.'te,  nuf/ht  otherwise  render  unfriend! >{  to  >>ri('ncf ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  within 
the  said  county  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  should  be  vested 
in  trustees  a>^  a  free  donation  from  this  Commonwealth, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school  or  seminary  oi  learning, 
to  be  erected  within  said  county  as  soon  as  its  circum- 
stances  and  the  state  of  its  fnnd«  will  a<iniit." 

Thus,  hfteeo  years  before  lands  were  selected  for  the 
support  of  the  first  college  in  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory, at  Athens,  U.,  the  Virginia  Assembly  provided  en- 
dowment for  a  seminary  in  Kentucky.  The  institution 
was  in  practical  ojieration  ii!  1785  in  the  private  house 
of  Rev.  David  Kice,  near  Danville.  "Old  Father  Rice'* 
was  selected  as  thetirst  teacher;  the  school  was  christened 
Transylvania  Seminary,  a  good  name,  meaning,  literally, 
the  nursery  or  seed-plat  beyond  the  woods. 

Three  years  after  its  organization  the  school  was  re- 
moved from  Danville,  the  early  capital  of  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  to  Lexington,  the  real  seat  of  power,  where, 
in  1788,  a  small  two-story  brick  building  was  erected  for 
it.8  accommodation.  For  the  first  nine  years  the  manage- 
ment of  the  semiuar^  was  in  the  hands  of  Presbyterians ; 
hut,  in  1794,  Bev.  Henry  Toulmin,  nominally  a  Baptist, 
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but»  ia  fact,  an  English  Unitarian  and  disciple  of  Priestly, 
was  chosen  president. 

The  Presbyterians  started  a  rival  school  at  Piegah, 
naming  it  Kentucky  Academy.  To  this  institution  $1,000 
were  subscribed  by  friends  of  edacation  in  the  East. 
Washington  gave  $100 ;  John  Adams,  f  100 ;  Aaron  Bnrr, 
t&O,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,'  of  London,  gave  £80  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus. 

The  two  schools  were,  1798,  united  under  the  presi^ 
dency  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  Rev.  James  Moore.  At 
the  same  time  the  institution  was  reorganized,  enlarged, 
and  chartered  as  Transylvania  University.  Lexington 
was  chosen  as  its  permanent  seat.  The  second  president 
was  Rev,  James  Blythe,  D.]>.,  whose  administration  ex- 
tended from  1804  to  1818. 

B^rees  were  conferred  by  this  backwoods  university 
as  long  ago  as  1802.  *  Yet  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say 
that  during  the  period  from  its  founding  to  1818,  Transyl- 
vania University  was  not  much  superior  to  a  modem  first- 
class  grammar  school.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812-16,  literary  inBtitntions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
took  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dr.  Blythe  was  succeeded  in  December,  1818,  by  Rev. 
Horace  Holley,  LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  an 
admirer  and  favorite  of  President  Timothy  Dwiglit.  For 
several  years  Ite  had  been  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Unitarian 
Church,  T><»>ton,  and  his  preaching  power  was  much 
praised.  One  of  his  enthusiastic  biographers  claims  that 
in  pulpit  eloquence  he  was  not  surpasiaod  by  Bossuet  or 
Massilon,  while  he  undoubtedly  excelled  Chalmers  and 
Irving!  All  accounts  agree  that  Ilolley  was  eloquent, 
learned,  and  handsome.  Timothy  Flint,  who  was?  of  the 
same  cloth  and  sect  as  the  doctor,  and  possibly  was 
touched  with  a  slight  jealousy,  wrote  that  Dr.  Ilolley 
was  fond  of  society,  and  not  much  given  to  seclusion; 

*  Rev.  Wnu  Gordon,  D.D.  (1729-1807),  presdier  sad  antbor.  From 
1770  to  1780,  he  was  minister  of  »  diuireh  in  Roxbiury,  Mass.  Wroto 
'*  History  of  Independency  in  the  United  States.'* 
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and  yet  he  seemed  to  be  a  living  library^  and  to  have  a 
nmvenal  acquaintance  witb  literature." 

The  new  president  was  welcomed  to  his  fresh  field  of 
labor,  where  his  energy  and  many  accomplishments 
wrought  miracles  for  the  university.  Hie  popularity 
drew  students  from  far.  The  catalogues  for  1828-4-5 
show  an  average  yearly  attendance  of  about  four  hundred. 
The  three  departments  of  literature,  law,  and  medicine 
were  conducted  by  full  faculties  of  eminent  professors. 
At  the  head  of  the  law  school  was  Jndge  Jesse  Bledsoe, 
LLJ).  Among  the  medical  teachers  were  Dr.  Samuel 
Brown,  reputed  to  be  the  first  physician  who  practiced 
vaccination  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Ben.  W.  Dudley, 
the  fiunous  surgeon ;  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  the  first  prominent 
medical  author  of  the  West,  and  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  a 
man  of  varied  talents  and  achievements  in  science  and 
letters,  but  chiefly  noted  as  the  "American  Spurzheim." 

Charles  Caldwell  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
year  1772.  He  was  a  pupil  and  pro^^^e  of  Dr.  Beijamin 
K 11  si  1,  the  signer;  an  intimate  friend  of  Jefierson  and 
Madison,  and  on  terms  of  familiar  correspondence  with 
Washington.  In  1705,  he  translated  Blumenbacfi's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Physiology."  In  1814,  he  succeeded  Xicholas 
Biddle  as  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  Philadelphia.  He  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,"  ^  in  1819,  and  in  that 
year  took  up  his  resideiuc  in  Lexington.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1820  to  purelias^e  books  and  models  for  the 
medical  school  of  Transylvania.  A  voluminous  author, 
he  wrote  on  various  subjects;  his  printed  books  comprise 
10,000  pages.  His  writings  are  chiefly  of  a  scientific 
character,  though  he  contributed  to  literature  the  Life 
of  Greene,"  a  "Memoir  of  Dr.  Holley,"  and  an  entertain- 
ing "Autobiography."  From  1837  to  his  death,  in  186S, 
he  lived  in  Louisville. 

The  literary  departmetit  of  Transylvania  retained  the 
services  of  ex-President  lilythe,  who,  in  after  years,  pre- 

*  Greene  (Natlmniel),  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Campaigns  of.  By 
CbsrlM  Galdwell.  Portrait.  8vo.  pp.  452.  Philadelphia,  1819. 
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sided  over  Hanover  College,  Indiana.  B.  II.  Bishop,  who 
sabsequently  became  president  of  Miami  University,  was 
professor  of  history  at  Lexington.  He  published  an 
Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Kentucky,"  in 
1824.  In  the  same  year  Thomas  Johnson  Matthews, 
father  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Transylvania. 
He  had  been  a  canal  surveyor,  and  in  later  years  taught 
in  Miami  University  and  in  Woodward  College,  now 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.  A  very  prominent 
figure  in  the  Lexington  Faculty  was  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque, 
who  lectured  on  every  thing  in  general  and  archeology 
and  natural  history  in  special.  Raiinesque  was  a  Greek, 
a  universal  genius,  whose  very  name  some  of  hie  contem- 
poraries considered  synonymous  with  literature  and 
science/'  while  others,  and  especially  those  wlto  affected 
\\\9>  line  of  studies,  suspected  him  of  being  a  humbug  and 
charlatan. 

Constantine  Samuel  Rafinesque,  born  at  Galata,  near 
Constantinople,  in  1784,  came  to  America  in  1802,  returned 
to  Europe  in  1805,  and,  after  spending"  ten  ^-ears  in  Sicily, 
published  in  French  a  work  calltMl  "The  Analysis  of  Na- 
ture." Sailing  for  Xew  York,  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
Long  Island.  He  resided  a  while  in  New  York,  support- 
ing himself  by  tutoring,  but  caMie  to  Kentucky,  in  1818, 
on  invitation  of  the  naturalist,  John  D.  Cliiibrd,  He  de- 
scended the  Ohio,  in  an  '*  ark,"  from  Pittsburg,  stopping 
at  pleasure  to  botanize  and  to  study  the  shells  and  fishes 
of  tlie  river. 

At  Henderson,  Kentucky,  he  became  acquainted  with 
J.  J.  Audubon,  the  Anicrican  ornithologist.  He  settled 
at  Lexington  in  ISl'J,  and  remained  there  about  seven 
years,  lecturi-ng  in  the  college  on  his  specialties,  and 
teaching  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  During  these  years 
lie  collected  materials  for  a  proposed  work  entitled  Tel- 
lus.  or  the  History  of  tlio  Kartli  and  Mankind,"  which 
was  never  tinished.  Tii  1^24  he  published  tlie  ''Ancient 
History  of  Kentucky;"  and  in  1830,  his  "Life  of  Travels 
and  Kesearched  in  North  America  and  South  Europe." 
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Bafinesque  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  It  ib  recorded  of 
him  in  Collinses  '*  Kentucky,"  that  he  claimed  to  be  "  a 
botanist,  naturalist,  conchologist,  geologist,  geographer, 
ethnographer,  philologist,  historian,  antiquarian,  poet, 
philosopher,  economist,  and  philanthropist;  also,  a  trav- 
eler, merchant,  manufacturer,  collector,  improver,  pro- 
fessor, teacher,  surveyor,  draughtsman,  engineer,  author, 
editor,  bookseller,  librarian,  secretary,  and  chancellor." 

Another  professor  in  Transylvania  was  Br.  Joseph 
Bachanan  (born  1785,  died  1829).  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  eminent  son,  Br.  Joseph  Rhodes  Ba- 
chanan, who  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky,  in  1814,  and  who 
was  editor  of  tlie  Journal  of  Man  and  originator  of  a 
system  of  "Anthropology."  Joseph  Buchanan  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Human  Na- 
ture," published  in  1812.  He  is  credited  with  being  tlie 
first  to  introiluce  into  Kentucky  the  Pestalozzian  method 
of  teacliing.  He  edited  the  Lexington  Reporter,  the 
Frankfort  ralladium,  and  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Cadet; 
and,  in  1820,  projected  the  Louisville  Focus,  which  waa 
merged  in  the  Journal  of  George  D.  Prentice. 

E.  T>.  Mansfield  said  of  Dr.  Holley  and  his  associates: 
"Altogether,  a  greater  array  of  strength,  of  brilliant  tal- 
ents and  wide  reputation,  has  scarcely  over  beetj  collected 
atone  time  and  in  one  institution."  The  fame  of  Tran- 
83'lvania  went  abroad,  and  numerous  visitors,  native  and 
foreign,  made  pilgrimage  to  Lexington  to  honor,  and  to 
be  honored  hv.  the  colleges.  Governor  Barry,  President 
Monroe,  and  (it  neral  Jackson  were  among  Dr.  Holley'» 
distingiiislied  guests.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  wended 
hiw  triiim{»hal  way  to  Lexington,  where  he  was  formally 
received  at  tlie  universitv,  in  a  iflowinir  udilrcss  hv  the 
president.  J^ord  iStanloy,  Karl  of  Derby,  also  jminieyed 
througii  the  "  bine  grass  "*  to  interview  tlie  professors  and 
stud}'  the  workings  of  the  wonderful  backwoods  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

The  college  library  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
tlie  United  States.  A  portion  of  its  classical  and  miscel- 
laneous collection  was  selected  by  a  uo  less  competent 
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flchoUr  than  Edward  Everett.  The  medical  books  were 
procured  in  Earope  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  The  nnivereity  [)08- 
Bessed  an  anatomical  museum,  a  cabinet  of  speciniene  in 
natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

In  1828  a  literary  society,  called  the  Kentucky  Institute, 
was  established  at  Lexington.  The  membership  was  lim- 
ited to  twenty-four,  and  half  of  these  were  college  pro- 
fessors. It  was  a  rule  of  the  society  that  at  least  one 
essay  or  paper  should  be  read  and  discussed  every  week. 
Some  of  the  themes  presented  were :  **  The  Manufacture 
of  Pottery  Earthenware  and  China  in  Kentucky,"  by 
Charles  Humphreys;  *<The  Manufactory  of  Whisky  and 
Gin,"  by  the  same ;  The  Shawanoe  Nation  "  and  Geol- 
ogy of  Kentucky,"  by  Prof.  Kafinesque ;  The  Peculiar 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Virginia,"  by  Br. 
Holley ;  "  The  Theory  of  Language,"  by  Mr.  Butler ;  "  The 
.  Atomic-  Theory,'*  by  Mr.  Bc8t;  "  The  Influence  of  Climate 
upon  Character,"  1>\  Dr.  Diakc;  Roads  and  Schools  in 
the  Wegt;*  In  Mr.  R.  Wickliffe. 

In  1827  l>r.  Jlolley  reHi^ned,  on  account  of  violent  ob- 
jection to  bis  theological  views.  Dr.  Alva  Woods,  D.D., 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  Brown  University,  wa» 
called  to  the  Kentucky  institution,  and  though  he  was  an 
able  man,  the  literary  department  of  Transylvania  stead- 
ily declined.  The  palmy  days  of  the  college  had  already 
passed.  Sectarian  differenceB  divided  public  sentiment. 
The  Presbvterians  centered  their  forces  at  Danville,  where 
Center  College  and  the  Theological  School,  incorporated 
in  January,  1^19,  soon  rose  to  prominence.  From  1842  to 
184K,  Triuisylvania  University  was  a  Methodist  College, 
under  tlie  presidency  of  the  intiuontial  Rev.  Henry  Ras- 
com.  Ill  1849  the  state  resumed  coritrol  of  the  institution, 
which,  in  IH,')!),  was  reorganized  with  a  normal  depart- 
ment, iHiiler  the  charge  of  Kev.  L,  W.  Oreen.  Ihit  the 
college  did  not  flourish.  After  a  languishing  existence  of 
ten  years,  it  was  merged  into  Kentucky  University  in 

The  alumni  of  old  Transylvania  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds, and  many  of  them  won  distinction  in  publv(^  life. 
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and  in  the  profeRsions  of  law,  medicine  and  journalism. 
Jefferaon  Davis  was  a  son  of  this  Lexington  alma  mater/' 
having  taken  his  degree  in  1824. 

Among  the  prominent  graduates  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Joseph  Buchanan,  Dr.  Benj.  W.  Dudlej,  Wro.  T.  Barry, 
Jesse  Bledsoe,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Chas.  S.  Morehead, 
Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Chas.  A.  Wicklifle,  Richard  H. 
Menifee  and  John  Rowan. 

We  linger,  with  peculiar  interest,  upon  the  early  history 
>  of  Transylvania.  A  Kentucky  annalist  has  truly  and  im- 
pressively written  that  in  the  first  years  of  its  career  the 
college  was  often  disturbed  by  the  yell  of  the  Indian  and 
the  crack  of  his  rifle,"  and  tliat  "  troops  were  almost  con- 
stantly needed  for  defense,  and  even  the  women  and  chil« 
dren  had  to  beai-  tlieir  part  in  defending  the  settlements 
against  savngei^.  The  roll  of  tlie  drum  called  many  a 
youth  from  the  quiet  of  the  school-house,  and  tlie  turbu- 
lence of  the  times  often  forced  him  to  exchange  books  for 
rifle  and  tnmiihawk." 

But  the  college  grew  apace,  and  the  town  of  Lexington 
led  the  march  of  western  civilization.  When  Kentucky 
hecanic  a  state,  Lexington  was  nuicU-  tlie  capital.  In  the 
year  1800,  when  Cincinnati  could  ( hiim  a  population  of 
only  ToO,  her  southern  rival  had  2,000. 

Writing  of  Lexington  in  1815,  Timothy  Flint  says  :  "  It 
is  not  so  large  and  flourishing  as  Cincinnati,  but  has  an 
air  of  leisure  and  oi)ulence  that  distinguislies  it  from  the 
busy  bustle  and  occupation  of  that  town.  In  the  circles 
whore  I  visited,  literntnrc  was  most  commonly  the  subject 
of  conversation.  Tlie  window-peati*  presented  the  blank 
covers  of  the  new  and  most  interesting  publications.  The 
bp?5t  modern  works  had  been  generally  read.  '  The  univer- 
sity, which  has  sinei'  heeome  so  tamous,  was,  even  tlien 
(181 5),  taking  a  higher  standard  than  the  otlier  seminaries 
in  the  western  conjitry.  There  was  generally  an  air  of 
ea.sc  and  politeness  in  tlie  social  intercourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  tins  town,  which  evinced  the  cultivation  of  taste 
an<l  good  feeling." 

In  tlie  Literary  Gazette  of  March,  1824,  the  editor,  John 
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P.  Foote,  coniplainuigly  wrote  :  "  It  is  certainly  a  source 
of  regret  that  the  talents,  learning,  aiitl  enterprise  which 
should  liavc  heen  employed  by  ns,  in  roarinsr  up  our  own 
institutions,  should  be  tranpf'orrt'd  to  a  rival  town,  and 
thus  become  a  means  of  rendering  the  iState  of  Ohio  trib- 
utary to  Lexington." 

"With  her  polite  families,  her  professors,  her  Henry 
Clay,*  her  schools,  libraries,  books  and  periodicals,  Lex- 
ington was  a  center  of  culture.  For  many  years  the  town 
outranked  Cincinnati  even  aa  a  mart.  A  malrj,  social 
and  intellectualt  was  kept  up  between  the  two  places. 
Lexington  claimed  to  be  the  Athens  of  the  West/'  A 
traveler,  writing  of  Cincinnati  in  1815  says:  "EfiEbrts  to 
promote  polite  literature  have  already  been  made  in  (his 
town.  If  its  only  rival,  Lexington,  be^  as  she  contends, 
the  'Athens  of  the  West,'  this  place  is  struggling  to  be- 
come its  Corinth."  But  as  years  went  by,  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  Ohio  city  rapidly  increased,  and  her 
citizens  called  her  neither  Athens  nor  *'  Corinth,"  but 
"  Tyre.**  "  Come,  pass  round  the  bowl,"  wrote  a  Queen 
City  bard  in  1823, 

"Come,  pass  round  the  bowl;  let  us  drink  to  the  healtli 
Of  this  city,  the  <I('p«>t  of  beauty  and  wealth ; 
For  we  boast,  ilo  we  not,  of  our  city's attcwss, 
And  bail  in  full  bampen,  *  The  Tyre  of  the  West.' " 

But  Lexington,  proud  in  her  classic  pre-eminence,  de- 
rided even  the  mercantile  Tyrian  claims  of  her  rival,  and 
Cincinnati  bided  her  time.  As  late  as  1827  the  "Western 
Review,"  issued  from  the  "Tyre  of  the  West,"  while 
claiming  great  glory  for  its  own  city,  was  forced  to  admit 
that  "Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States 
where,  among  an  equal  number  of  people,  so  many  will 
be  found  able  and  disposed  to  join  in  a  literary  conversa^ 
tion  as  in  Lexington.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  rough-shod  en- 
ergy of  intellect  diffused  over  all  *  Old  Kentucky,'  which 
when  properly  trained  will  make  her  as  fruitful  in  litera- 
ture as  she  is' now  in  flour  and  tobacco." 


^  day,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1777,  came  to  Kentucky  in  1797. 
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The  first  white  people  who  settled  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ohio — the  "  Indian  side/'  as  pioneers  called  it — ^formed 
institutions,  social  and  civil,  after  the  New  England  model» 
and  strove  to  impress  the  stamp  of  Puritan  ideas  on  fam- 
ily, school,  chnrch,  and  government.  Their  preliminary 
task  was  to  cnt  trees,  provide  shelter,  kill  Indians,  and 
plant  seed^.'  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  picturesque  letters  to 
Emerson,  writes :  How  beautifal  to  think  of  lean,  tough 
Yankee  settlers,  tough  as  gutta-percha,  with  most  occult, 
nnsubduable  fire  in  their  bellj,  steering  over  the  western 
mountains,  to  annihilate  the  jungle,  and  bring  bacon  and 
corn  out  of  it  for  the  posterity  of  Adam.  The  pigs  in 
about  a  year  eat  up  all  the  rattlesnakes  for  miles  around ; 
a  most  judicious  function  on  the  part  of  the  pigs.  Be- 
hind  comes  Jonathan  with  his  all-conquering  plowshare- 
glory  to  him,  too ! " 

Jonathan  brought  all  of  himself  along  when  he  steered 
over  the  mountains;  brought  brain  to  direct  muscle, 
brought  principles  with  his  plow,  and  while  speculation 
was  in  his  eye  it  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  public 
duty*  As  Massachusetts  began  her  career  with  advan- 
tages not  enjoyed  in  England,  so  Ohio,  the  **  Yankee 
State,"  or  **2Jew  England  of  the  West,"  was  organized 
under  circumstances  more  fortunate  than  had  surrounded 
the  colonists  of  the  East. 

The  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  dedicated  to 
liberty  without  reserve— to  complete  liberty,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. 

Tlie  Ordinance  of  1787  was  a  new  mold,  in  which  were 
cast  freer  and  better  institutions  than  before  had  been  de- 
vised. Tlierefore,  the  people  of  this  ron:io!i  escaped  the 
bligliting  influence  of  imported  crimes,  bigotries,  and  su- 
perstitions, that  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and 
the  South. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  places  freedom,  re]ii:;ion,  moral- 
ity, and  knowledj^c,  as  the  eorner-stonca  of  civilization. 
The  tliird  artick'  declares  tliat  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  to 
the  happiuess  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
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cation  shall  forever  be  encouraged/'  The  constitution  of 
Ohio  reiterates :  Bat  religion,  moralUy,  and  knowledge 
being  essentially  neceflsary  to  good  gorernment  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schook  and  the  moans  of  instruct  ' 
tion  shall  forever  be  encouraged  hj  legislative  provisions, 
not  inconsistent  with  tlie  rights  of  conscience.'* 

Ex-president  B.  B.  Hayes  said  eloquently^  in  a  speech 
nt  the  Marietta  centennial,  in  1888  :  "  Putnam  and  his 
followers  were  the  best  educated  tncn  tlic  world  ever 
knew.  For  eight  years,  from  1775  to  1788,  they  went  to 
school  to  George  Washington."  Manassfli  Cutler,  the 
prime  promoter  of  the  Ohio  Company,  though  he  dirl  not 
*'go  to  school  to  George  Washington,**  was  ediuated  by 
the  Revolution,  and  was  also  a  man  learned  in  ])(>oks  and 
the  art  of  speech.  lie  was  an  excellent  and  exact  scholar, 
and  practical  teacher.  The  cause  of  liberal  education 
lay  very  near  to  his  heart.  To  Congress  he  said,  when 
urging  such  legislation  as  would  in^siire  the  best  good  to 
the  Ohio  Company:  "  If  we  venture  our  all,  with  our 
families,  in  thi^^  enterprise,  we  must  know  beforehand 
what  kind  of  foinHhitiou  wo  are  to  bnild  on."  In  his  i^or- 
mon  of  August  24,  1788,  to  the  settlers  at  Marietta,  he 
said  :  "An  early  attentioTi  to  tlie  instruction  of  youth 
of  the  greatest  iniportance  to  a  new  fcttloment.  It  will 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  well  regulated  society.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  make  subjects  conform  to  its  lawtj  and  regula- 
tions from  principles  of  reason  and  custom  .rather  than 
fear  of  punishment." 

From  the  ineei'tion  of  the  jdan  to  colonize  Ohio,  Cutler 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  i<lea  of  foundini::  a  noble  institu- 
tion  of  learning  in  the  new  country.  His  views  were  dis- 
seminated by  means  of  a  pamphlet,  from  wliich  the  fol- 
lou  in  extract  is  taken  :  "In  the  late  ordinance  of  Con- 
gress  for  disposing  of  the  western  lands  as  far  down  as  the 
Seioto,  the  provision  that  h  made  for  sehooljj  and  the  en- 
dowment of  an  university,  looks  with  a  most  lavorable 
aspect  upon  the  settlement,  and  furnishes  the  presentiment 
that,  by  proper  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  un- 
•der  these  advantages,  the  field  of  science  may  be  greatly 
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enlarged,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  placed 
upon  a  more  respectable  footing  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Besides  the  opportunity  of  opening  a 
new  and  unexplored  region  for  the  range  of  natural  his- 
tory, botany,  and  the  medical  science,  there  will  Ijc  an  ad- 
vantage whieli  }\n  otiier  part  of  the  world  can  hoast,  and 
which  prf>l)ahly  will  noviT  ocenraErain;  that,  in  ordor  to 
begin  riy/it,  there  will  be  nn  irromj  habits  to  eombat,  and 
no  inveterate  systems  to  overturn — there  is  no  rubbish  to 
remove  before  laying  the  foundations." 

Again,  tlu'  sai^aeious  and  in<lefati^rable  Cutler,  looking 
forward,  with  <j:reat  expectation,  to  tlie  good  of  the  future, 
wrote  to  Samuel  i'utnam,  in  July,  1789,  saying:  "So  far 
as  I  have  had  opportunity,  J  have  consulted  the  charters 
of  puVilic  .'^eniinarics  in  Europe  and  America.  Those  in 
our  own  country  are  generally  the  most  uiodern,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended;  but  none  appear 
to  me  to  aeeord  with  a  plan  so  liberal  and  extensive  as  I 
think  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of 
this  university."  The  university  here  alluded  to  was  that 
wliieh  Cutler  proposed,  and,  in  large  part,  founded,  in 
Ohio — the  lirst  college  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river.  The 
name  originally  suggested  for  it  was  the  "American  Uni- 
versity." Cutler  discussed  the  subject  in  these  words: 
"  There  is  a  Columbian  College,  and  a  Washington  Col- 
lege, etc.,  already  in  this  country,  but  no  American  Col- 
lege. I  hope  the  name  will  not  be  altered." 

Such  utterances  prove  that  to  the  practical  men  who 
built  the  first  villages  and  tilled  the  first  farms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio,  this  about  education  was  not  a 
mere  flourish  of  words.  Fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  spirit 
of  the  organic  law,  Congress,  granting  public  lands,  en- 
dowed Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  Ohio.  Says  a  historian 
of  the  college :  **  It  was  the  first  example  in  the  history 
of  our  country  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an 
institution  of  learning  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  general 
government."  The  honor  of  it  belongs  chiefly  to  Manas* 
seh  Cutler,  and,  in  the  noxt  degree,  to  Rufus  Putnam. 

The  institution  was  to  be  called  the  American  Western 
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University,  bat  when  established  by  act  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature, February  18,  1804,  the  less  ambitious  name  was* 
«  a<lo])to(l.  The  original  building,  called  the  academy,  a 
two-story  brick  house,  about  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty, 
built  in  1808-9,  was  for  ten  years  the  only  edifice  belong- 
ing to  the  university.  The  present  main  building  dates 
from  1817. 

The  first  academic  degree  bestowed  in  Ohio  was  con- 
ferred by  Ohio  University,  in  1815,  upon  Thomas  Ewing, 
afterward  a  distinguished  United  States  senator  and  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  Ewing  wa?  "  self-made,"  sold  eoon- 
nkiiis  to  buv  book'^,  which  be  read  aloud  in  the  fields, 
earned  moiH'v  by  Inniiii:  as  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio  river, 
labored  in  the  Xanawlia  salt  works,  and  so  climbed  the 
ladder  of  succesj*.  A  e(»rr(  si»oii(h»nt  from  Athens  writes 
me :  "  The  woods  around  here  are  full  of  characteristic 
stories  of  liim." 

Governor  Edward  Titha  was  the  first  president  of  the 
universit^'^  board. 

Kev.  James  Irvine,  tlie  tirsi  president  of  the  college, 
was  succeeded,  in  1824,  by  Kev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  D.i),, 
and  he,  in  1839,  by  Rev.  Wm.  II.  McGutfey,  LL.D. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  Ohio  University  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  the  professions  of  law  or  divinity  ;  hut  the  college 
is  peenliarly  distinguished  for  the  large  nuiiilM  r  of  noted 
educators  it  has  sent  and  is  sending  fortli,  aunuallvj  from 
its  famous  jiedagogieal  departtnent.  Among  the  teachers 
who  were  tauglit  at  Athens  mav  be  mentioned  :  Dr.  Daniel 
Read  (born  1805,  died  1878),  who  at  tlie  time  of  his  death 
was  "  the  oldest  college  teacher  in  continuous  service  in 
the  United  States,"  and  whose  professional  services  were 
enjoyed  in  turn  by  four  state  universities;  Dr.  Elisha 
Ballantyne,  of  Indiana,  who  devoted  fifty  years  to  teach- 
ing in  univerdty  and  college ;  Br.  Lorenzo  Dow  McCabe, 
distinguished  as  clergyman,  professor  ^nd  author;  Dr. 
James  M.  Safford,  the  geologist;  Hon.  Charles  Sheldon 
Smart,  school  commissioner  of  Ohio  in  1874;  and  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Soott,  now  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 
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The  Oliio  Company,  in  their  contract  with  Conirross  in 
1787,  stipulated  that  two  townships  of  land  sliould  be  do- 
nated by  the  general  government  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college.  The  townships  of  Athens  and  Alexander  were 
chosen,  consisting  of  46,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Miami  Purcliase  made  by  .fohn  Cleves  Symmcs, 
also  in  the  year  17'^7,  pr(tvi(K'(l  lor  tlu*  grant  of  a  town- 
ship of  land,  by  Ct)iigruss,  for  tlie  support  of  an  iublitu- 
tion  of  learning  in  what  is  now  South-western  Ohio.  The 
land  was  selected  and  located  in  1803,  at  Oxford,  JJuticr 
county.  The  proposed  collcii'c,  named  Miami  University, 
was  chartered  February  18,  180f>.  A  irrainniar  sichool  was 
established  on  the  site  of  the  conteniplated  college  in 
1818,  and  the  university  itself  was  organized  in  1824. 
Hundreds  of  unibitioua  young  men,  trained  at  Oxford, 
went  forth  carrying  the  enthusiasm  which  begets  its  like, 
and  whieh  kindled  a  desire  for  culture  in  otlier  hundreds 
toiling  on  solitary  farm  or  in  bustling  vilhige.  The  tirst 
commencement  was  heKl  in  1826,  when  a  class  of  twelve 
giaikuitcd.  Among  the  distinguished  names  on  the  long 
list  of  men  wlio  were  students  at  old  Miami  University 
arc  those  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  lion.  Robert 
C.  Selienek.  Freeman  G.  Gary,  Governor  Charles  Ander- 
son, Hon.  Samuel  S.  Galloway,  lion.  Wm.  M.  Corry,  Hon. 
Wm.  S.  Grocsbeck,  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Gary,  Governor  Will- 
iam Dennison,  James  G.  Birney,  Judge  Jacob  Bamet, 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Dickson,  Hon,  Whitelaw  Keid,  Dr.  David 
Swing,  Hon.  John  P.  Craighead,  Hon.  Milton  Sayler, 
Hon.  G.  F.  Brown,  Hon.  D.  W.  McGInng,  Hon.  Samuel 
F.  Hunt,  Hon.  John  W.  Caldwell,  Judge  W.  M.  Oliver, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Faran,  Mr.  B.  W.  Steele,  and  many  otberB  who 
are  well  known  to  history. 

The  Urst  president  of  the  college,  Robert  Hamilton 
Bishop,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  North 
Britain  in  1777,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1802. 
For  a  time  he  resided  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a  professor 
in  Transylvania  University..  He  was  made  president  of 
Miami  University  March  80, 1825,  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  institution  until  1841,  when  he  resigned.  Dr. 
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Bishoj)  was  honored  uinl  loved  by  his  mauy  pajiil?^  from 
every  part  of  the  Ohio  X'allcy.  Tlie  venerable  Hiu nabas 
Hoblis.  himself  a  distinguished  educator  of  Indiana,  once 
srhool  conuuistiioner  of  tliat  great  state,  pleasantly  relates 
lliai  he,  a  green,  awkward  lad,  impelled  by  an  uneunquer- 
able  desire  to  see  what  a  college  "was  like,  went  to  Oxford, 
with  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  president.  The  doctor 
was  not  home,  but  his  amiable  wife  welcomed  the  bashful 
boy  to  the  parlor  and  also  to  the  dining-table,  introducing 
him  to  her  "baby,"  a  pretty  girl  of  about  fourteen. 
When  Br.  Bishop  came  in,  he  received  the  note  of  intro- 
daetion  with  a  cheery  amile  and  a  sociable  "  Well,  well, 
well,"  which  at  once  put  the  visitor  at  his  ease. 

Not  less  able,  and  perhaps  more  distinguished  than  Dr. 
Bishop,  was  his  son,  Prof.  R.  H.  Bishop,  who,  from  18dB 
to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1890,  was  a  most  eminent 
teacher  in  the  college  which  his  father^s  energy  made 
famous.  Prof.  Bishop  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ej., 
August  20, 1815.  He  came  to  Oxford  in  1824,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1831.  For  about  a  year  he  was  professor  of  math- 
« ematics  in  Hanover  College,  Indiana.  Returning  to  Ox- 
ford in  18S5,  he  became  proprietor  of  a  book-store  and 
printing  office,  and  carried  on  business  until  1888,  in 
which  year  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity as  teacher.  He  was  subsequently  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  university. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1P89,  Prof.  Bishop  and 
his  wife  celebratad  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,  re- 
ceiving the  spoken  or  written  congratulations  of  a  host  of 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  interesting  event 
made  the  following  suggestive  notes  regarding  it :  "  The 
anniversary  to-day  was  in  the  same  house  whore  Prof. 
Bishop's  father,  then  president  of  Miami,  lived.  After 
their  wedding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  went  from  Oxford  tO 
Hamilton  by  f«tage,  thence  to  Cincinnati  on  the  canal 
packet.  When  they  returned  to  Oxford  they  entered  the 
same  room  where  they  to-day  received  their  guests.  A 
12 
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log  fire  barned  in  the  grate  to-day,  as  it  did  then,  and  the 
highly  polished  andirons  of  fifty  years  ago  smiled  to-day 
upon  that  same  old-&Bhioned  bat  e^er  cheerfal  burninglog." 

One  of  the  first  popular  institutions  of  learning  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  Lancaster  Academy,  which  was  opened  Mon- 
day, March  27, 1815.  A  suitable  building  was  constructed 
on  Fourth  street,  near  Walnut,  and  the  school  was  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Emund  Harrison,  who  had  been  converted  to 
the  monitorial  system  "  by  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
himself,  while  that  unfortunate  reformer  was  sojourning 
in  Philadelphia.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  opening  of 
the  seminary,  420  pupils  were  admitted.  One  of  these 
was  Wm.  D.  Gallagln  i-,  the  poet. 

On  January  22,  1819,  Lancaster  Academy  was  char- 
tered, with  university  privileges,  under  the  name  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  To  the  literary  department,  schools  of 
medicine  and  law  were  soon  added,  with  strong  faculties, 
and  the  college  came  into  rivalry  with  Transylvania  and 
Miami  Universities.  But  it  presently  languished,  and,  in 
1826,  suspended  operations,  and  the  rooms  were  rented  to 
private  teachers.  In  1832  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the, 
revival  of  the  college  was  puhlished,  signed  by  Morgan 
Neville,  president  of  the  board,  and  P.  S.  Symmes,  secre- 
tary, but  without  succesi*.  The  institution,  however,  w^aa 
resuscitated  in  1835,  with  Wm.  H.  McQufiey '  as  president. 

>  William  Holmes  McGuffey,  D.D.,  w.ia  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800, 
and  he  died  in  Virginia,  in  !S7M  He  came  in  childhood  to  Tnirahul! 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  on  a  farm.  He  wad  educated  in  Washing- 
ton College,  but  in  1826,  before  finishing  bis  course,  he  was  called  to 
Miami  University  as  ))rofet»or  of  ancient  languages.  In  1829  be  waa  li- 
censed as  tniiiist'T  of  till'  Prosbytcriaii  Clmrrlu  In  1832  he  was  a]>- 
pointed  to  \Uv  cliair  nf  luciital  philosophy,  in  1836  he  resigned  his 
position  in  Miami  University,  and  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Three  yean  later  he  waa  elected  president  of  Obfo 
University.  He  resigned  in  1843,  and  returning  to  Cincinnati,  ht  came 
a  professor  in  WO otlw anl  Collog(»,  bnt  was  rnl1'  «1  from  this  position,  in 
1845,  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  L  iuversity  of  Virginia.  A 
life  crowded  with  useful  duties,  and  f r^raut  with  noble  results !  Not 
leaat,  but  probably  greatest  of  bis  services  to  education,  waa  the  prepa> 
ration  of  the  series  of  school  readers  that  go  by  bis  name.  These  were 
compiled  in  tho  true  ppirit  of  an  aiKwtle  of  culture,  ft  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  aay  that  millions  ot  children  have  been  favorably  influenced  in 
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Doctor  McGnffej  was  aided  in  Cincimuitt  College  by 
Piofeaaon  0.  M.  Mitchel,  Aea  Drury,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and 
others.  Lyman  Harding'  waa  principal  of  the  prepara* 
tory  department.  ,  He  cheerfully  speaka  of  himself  as  be- 
ing the  last  of  the  old  college  faculty  above  ground." 
Cincinnati  College  retains  its  charter  privileges,  but  its 
only  actual  department  is  the  law  school,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Jacob  B.  Cox  is  now  dean. 

When  Doctor  Cntler  projected  a  great  American  Uni- 
versity "  for  the  North-west,  he  contemplated  the  central- 
ization of  educational  forces  in  one  commanding  institu- 
tion of  learning.  But  the  theory  and  practice  which 
prevailed  in  the  application  of  the  democratic  idea  to  edu- 
cation, led  to  diti^sion  rather  than  concentration^  and 
produced  many  small  colleges  instead  of  a  few  large 
one&  Ohio  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  her  educa- 
tional foundations.  At  least  eight  of  her  colleges  were 
established  within  a  third  of  a  century  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  stitte.  Three  of  these  have  been  mentioned. 

Kenyon  College,"  starting  as  a  theological  seminary  in 
1824,  was  chartered  as  a  college  in  1826.  In  the  latter 
year  Western  Reserve  College"  was  incorporated.  A 
charter  was  granted  to  Granville  College,  now  Donoison 
University,  in  1832;  to  Oberlin,  in  1834;  and  to  Marietta 
College  in  1835.  A  most  delightful  narrative,  entitled 
**  How  the  Bishop  Built  his  College  in  the  Woods,'*  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  founding  of  Kenyon,  may  be 
read  in  **  Pencilled  Fly-Leaves,"'  a  book  of  essays  by  the 
poet  John  James  Piatt,  an  alumnus  of  the  college. 

morals  and  intellect  by  the  happy  literary  Belections  in  these  books. 
McGuffey's  old  "Rhetorical  Gnide"  has  led  many  a  youth  to  the 
sources  ol  *' sweetness  and  light." 

*  Lyman  Harding  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  post-office,  was  born  at  Cnzcnovia,  N.  Y.,  in 
1815.  lie  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1833.  He  was  for  six 
yeais  saperiatendent  of  pahlic  schools  in  Cincinnati.  A  maa  of  noble 
aspect)  he  has  a  correspondingly  noble  character,  fruitful  of  good  deeds. 

*  Pencilled  Fly-Ive.ives.  A  Book  of  Kssays  in  Town  and  Countn,'. 
"How  the  BLshop  Built  his  OoUege  in  the  Woods,"  etc  By  John 
James  Piatt.  16mo. 
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The  planting  of  educational  inBtitntions,  once  fairly  be- 
gan, went  on  rapidly  in  the  states  formed  out  of  the 

ITorth-western  Territory. 

Though  Indiana  never  had  a  school  within  her  borders 
until  after  General  Clark,  the  "Hannibal  of  tlie  West," 
conquered  the  l^orth-west,  she  was  not  much  behind  Ohio 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in 
respect  to  education.  The  first  school  in  the  territory  was 
opened  at  Vincennes  about  the  year  1793,  by  M.  Bivet^ 
who  is  described  in  The  Schools  of  Indiana"  as  a  polite, 
liberal-minded  missionary,  who  was  driven  out  of  Europe 
by  the  French  devolution . 

Yincennes  University,  like  its  predecessor  at  Atliens, 
Ohio,  was  endowed  by  a  reservation  of  Congress  lands. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Indiana, 
September  17,  1807,  and  located  at  the  old  town  of  Vin- 
cennes.  Wm.  Uenry  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  even  to  outline  the 
history  of  the  numerous  colleges  that  sprung  up  in  the 
West,  mainly  under  the  impulse  of  denominational  zeal. 
The  ini]iortant  work  of  recording  tlieir  history  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Jhireau  of  Kdueation.  Our  object  is 
merely  to  sketch  the  hcf/innlnf/s  of  educational  activity  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  to  suggest  what  were  the  motives, 
means,  and  methods  of  the  pioneers  of  letters.  The  early 
colleges  of  Indiana,  as  Vincennes  University,  Hanover 
College,  Wabash  College;  and  those  of  Illinois,  as  Shurt- 
litf,  were  not  unlike  their  sister  institutions  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  In  manv  instances  collee^e  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  repeating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bishop's  log  college  in  the  Ohio  woods.  In 
1832^  the  site  was  selected  for  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  in  the  unbroken  forest  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

Judge  James  Hall,  in  the  Western  Magazine  for 
April,  1834,  thus  speaks  of  the  rise  of  Illinois  College, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  type:  *'  It  is  but 
five  or  six  years,"  says  Judge  Hall,  "  since  we  attended  a 
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meeting  at  Jacksonville — then  a  hamlet  of  log  houses— 
held  iu  au  uiitinishcd  building,  where  the  company  stood 
among  the  earpenter's  chips  and  shavings,  and  when  an 
institution  was  uij^;i nizud  and  called  Illinois  College. 
From  this  small  l)e<rinninic  has  arisen  a  valuable  institu- 
tion  having  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  president  and  four 
other  gentlemeu  and  a  list  of  eighty-two  students. 
Their  buildings  are  commodious  and  their  prospects 
cheering."  - 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  ciirricnla  of  the  fresh 
water  "  colleges  of  the  new  West  were,  like  the  build- 
ings, of  green  material  from  the  woods.  Dr.  Jas.  H. 
Fairchild,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  says : 

"  The  general  course  of  study  in  the  earlier  colleges  of 
Ohio  was  the  same  essentially  as  that  found  in  the  colleges 
of  the  older  states.  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and 
Princeton  were  the  models  after  which  oar  college  took 
form.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  a  student  should  be 
able  to  pass  from  his  college  in  Ohio  to  one  of  the  east- 
ern colleges,  entering  ad  tandem,  and  this  was  often  ac- 
complished. The  material  of  the  regular  curriculum  was 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  mathematics,  involving 
physics  and  astronom  j,  chemistry  and  a  touch  of  natural 
science,  fmycbology,  ethics,  and  English  literature,  with  a 
limited  packing  of  history  and  other  specialties.  It  was  a 
good  solid  course,  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  thing  better  has  been  discovered  in 
our  day," 

Common  school  education,  as  it  is  now  conceived*-^ 
that  is,  primary  instruction  for  the  mass  of  children,  was 
not  possible  in  pioneer  days.  Bven  now  in  states  where 
the  public  school  system  has  been  in  o[ieration  for  half  a 
century,  the  rural  districts  are  far  behind  the  cities  and 
towns  in  educational  advantages.  Almost  the  only  effi- 
cient schools  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  early  period  of  its 
history  were  located  in  centers  of  thick  settlement,  in  en- 
terprising villages — capitals  and  county  seats.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  fathers  when  they  chartered  universities  to  be 
organized  in  the  woods,  before  the  Indians  were  out  of 
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sight,  seems  to  haye  been  to  afford  ambitions  youths  an 
opportanity  to  fit  themselves  f or intellectiHd  leadership; 
and  to  keep  alive  and  spread  abroad  the  desire  for  learn- 
ing nntil  secondary  and  primary  schools  could  be  started 
in  every  eettlcment.  They  were  guardians  of  the  sacred 
flame.  Though  the  whole  people  might  not  at  first  reap 
the  Iiarvest  of  education,  the  fittest  young  men  could  go 
forth  und  gather  the  sheaves  that  the  seed  should  not  be 
lost.  Therefore,  colleges  were  projected  and  academies 
were  founded.  In  t\u  t,  tlie  colleges,  or  universities  as  they 
were  ambitiously  called,  began  as  preparatory  academies, 
and  many  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  these  central 
states  yet  retain  a  preparatory  department,  which  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  original  seminary  out  of  which  the  college 
grew.  Transylvania  Seminary  hegan  its  existence  in 
1783,  fifteen  years  before  it  was  chartered  as  a  university. 
Twenty-seven  years  after  Congress  endowed  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, that  institution  lirst  conferred  college  degrees. 
Miami  University  served  a  probation  of  nine  years  as  a 
pix'liaratorv  school.  Cincinnati  Collcefe  was  a  develop- 
Miont  of  the  LancaBtrinii  Seminary,  the  first  important 
academy  of  the  Queen  City.  I  have  spoken  of  the  or- 
ganization of  academies  in  Kentucky.  The  common- 
wealth of  Oliio  is  known  to  have  had  at  lea«t  two  hun- 
dred acadf'Miif's.  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  dotted  with 
similar  Pciioois.  Tlic  first  half  of  the  eentufv  wa;*  the 
golden  age  of  private  academies  for  boys  and  of  "  female 
seminaries." 

The  Ohio  Conijtany  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the 
great  ordinance,  that  scdiools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion Bliall  he  forever  encouraued,  "  established  rtchools  as 
soon  a.s  fii. St  settlers  were  housed  and  protected  hy  lort;^. 
It  is  s:enerallv  adniitted  that  the  first  school  in  Ohio  was 
taught  at  Belpre,  by  Miss  Bathshcha  Kouse,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1789.  A  meeting  of  the  aic^'nts  and  directors  of 
the  Ohio  Company  was  held  at  Marietta  in  April,  1791, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  appropriate  $1G0  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  children  of  Marietta,  Belpre,  and 
AVaterford.    The  first  school  in  Marietta  was  opened  in 
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1789,  at  Campus  Martius,  in  a  block-hoQfle,  used  also  as 
coiirt>room  and  chnreh.  The  first  teacher,  Mijor  Anselm 
Tnpper,  was  succeeded  "by  Dr.  Jabez  True.  Benjamin 
Slocnmb  and  Jonathan  Baldwin  also  taught  in  this  ac- 
commodating place.  Muskingum  Academy,  Marietta, 
was  projected  hy  General  Putmau  'in  1797,  but  was  not 
opened  until  1800.  It  was  used  as  a  place  of  instruction 
and  of  worship. 

In  the  Rainbow  Cemetery,  seven  miles  above  Marietta, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Muskingum,  stands  a  small  monu- 
ment bearing  the  following  inscription : 

'MKS.  SAKAIl  LAKK, 

UOKS  AT  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND, 

DiiD  AT  Bainbow,  Ohio,  Afrii.  27,  1796, 

Aged  68  years. 

Mrp.  Jjakc  taught  a  Sunday  School  in  the  Blockhonso  at  ^lariftta 
from  1791  to  1799«  the  &Kt  school  in  Ohio  and  one  oi  the  first  in  the 
U.  S. 

This  monament  erected  by  the  Sunday  School  Seholan  of  Waahing- 
ton  Co.,  0„  Oct.  1889." 

At  Belpre  a  school  wns  opened  in  Colonel  BattelPs 
block-liouAc,  Farmer's  Castle,  and  taught  by  Daniel  Mayo, 
a  Harvard  alumnas. 

Rnfus  Pntnam  wrote  to  Manasseli  Cntler,  from  Marietta, 
in  1700:  "  There  are  several  academies  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  i^ennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentiuky,  where  the 
Latin  nnd  Oreok  are  tanglit,  and  the  "Nlnskiiii^um  Academy 
at  Marietta  is  at  present,  and.  I  trust,  will  always  in  tlio 
future  be  supplied  witli  a  master  eapalde  of  teaehiiiLT  the 
laiig-nnsref,  and  I  tliink  it  can  not  bo  loiii(  before  Latin 
pvIkhiIs  are  e8tal)lisbed  in  several  other  places  in  tlio  fern- 
tory.  '  Judge  James  Hall  records  in  liis  "  Romunce  of 
AVestern  History,"  that  the  "  Classical  »Sl-1ioo1  "  was  among 
the  I'arliest  institutions  of  Vii'ginia  and  Kentucky,  tliat 
**in  rude  huts  were  men  teachin|^  not  merely  the  primer, 
bnt  expounding  the  Latin  poets,  and  explaining  to  future 
lawyers  and  legislators  und  generals  the  severe  trutlis  of 
moral  and  mathematical  science.  >LTnv  a  student  who 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit,  held  up 
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the  lamp  to  younger  aspirants  for  literary  usefulness  and 
honor,  in  those  primitive  haunts,  while  the  wolf  barked  in 
the  surrounding  thickets  and  the  Indians  were  kept  at 
bay." 

'  Cincinnati  has  cause  to  honor  the  schoolmaster.  To 
him  she  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  best  that  she  is  and 

has. 

William  Gotbrth,  whom  George  "Washington  commis- 
sioned one  of  the  judges  of  the  Territorial  Court  of  the 
North-weBtern  Territory,  came  to  Columbia  [Cincinnati] 
in  January,  1790.   He  kept  a  diary,  a  brief  chrouicle  of 

pioneer  events,  from  whicli  I  quote  what  has  been  quoted 
often  :  November  2,  1792.  Last  Monday  night  met  at 
my  house,  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  founding  an 
academy,  Hqv.  John  Smith,  Major  Gano,  Mr.  Dunlavy" — 
afterwarrl  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — "and 
myself.  Wednesday  night,  met  at  Mr.  Reily'?  pchool- 
house  " — Mr.  Kelly,  then  the  teacher,  was  for  many  years 
clerk  of  Butler  Common  Pleas  and  Supreme  Court — "to 
digost  matters  respecting  the  acailoniy.  The  night  being  . 
bad  and  but  fow  j»eople  attending,  postponed  until  next 
night,  which  was  1st  of  November.  Met  at  Mr.  Kelly's  to 
appoint  u  committee." 

John  Kelly's,  at  ('()hinil)ia,  was  the  "fi^^^t  schuol-house  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  the  Xorth-wostorn  Territory.  Keily.  a 
young  man  ul"  twenty-seven,  started  a  Bubscriplion  Hchool 
there  June  21, 1790.  Svnnnos  and  Filson  were  ex-teachers 
wlien  they  came  to  the  Miami  country.  Roily  was  an  cx- 
sohlier,  who  had  fought  at  Camden,  (iuilford  and  Eutaw. 
ITo  migrated  tVoni  I'ennsylvaniu  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
thence  to  Colunihia.  In  1791  Francis  Dunlevy,  a  Vir- 
ginian, thirty  years  old,  who  had  aloo  been  a  revolutionary 
sohlier,  and  u  Kentucky  settler,  canie  to  Columbia  and 
joined  Reily  in  the  wurk  of  education,  organizing  a  clas- 
eieal  department  in  the  school.  Tradition  does  not  tell  us 
what  manner  of  pe(higogues  this  pan  of  veterans  made,  or 
what  system  of  new  education  they  practiced.  Wc  are 
tolerably  safe  in  assuming  that  they  flogged  the  boys,  a 
mode  of  punishment  that  Canon  Kingsley  considered  the 
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best  of  all.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  educational  firm  of 
Beilj  k  Danlevy  was  maintained  for  about  two  years, 
when  Eeily  withdrew,  and  then  Dunlevy  carried  on  the 
school  for  some  years  alone. 

Not  long  did  the  Oolnmbia  school  remain  without  rivals. 
In  1792  a  school  was  gathered  in  a  log  school-house  near 
Port  Washington.  A  frame  school-house  was  erected  in 
1795  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  between  Walnut 
and  Main,  on  the  ground  occupied  afterward  by  the  Lan- 
castrian Seminary. 

A  Frenchman,  Frimcis  Mi  iiossier, opened  a  coffee-house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Main  street,  in  1799,  where  he 
tanght  the  French  language  and  sold  liquors  and  pics. 

The  following  advertisement,  copied  from  the  Western 
Sp\%  of  date  October  22,  1799,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Ohio  Valley  at 
the  end  of  her  first  decade : 

"English  School. — The  subscriber  informs  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town  that  his  school  is  this  day  removed,  and 
is  now  next  door  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  skin-dresser, 
Main  Street.  Gentlemen  who  have  not  subscribed  may 
send  their  scholars  on  the  same  terms  as  the  subscribers, 
(commenciTig  tliis  day).  Tic  alf^o  intends  to  comnionee  an 
evening  seliool  in  tlie  siiuie  house  on  the  third  day  of  No- 
veniher  next,  wliere  writing  and  arithnietie,  A'C,  will  be 
taufjlit  four  evenings  in  each  week,  from  6  to  9  o'eloek, 
durinir  the  term  of  tliree  niontlis.  The  terms  for  oju-li 
scholar  will  be  two  dollar**,  the  scholars  to  tind  tirewood 
and  candles.  He  also  furnishes  deeds  and  indentures,  &c., 
ou  roasouable  terms.  James  Whits.** 

Advertisements  in  the  Spy  set  forth  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  a  rival  school  in  Xewjiort,  Ky.,  coiulueteil  by 
Robert  Stubbs,  Philomath,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
thus  anuouDces: 

"The  subscriber  intends  openinir  his  academy  on  Mon- 
day next  at  his  farm,  two  miles  from  the  Ohio,  opposite 
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Cincinnati,  Campbell  County,  Ky.,  where  he  will  teach 
English  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  arithmetie— all  the  most 
useful  and  some  of  the  ornamental  branches  of  mathe* 

matios. 

*'The  situation  of  his  academy  is  known  to  be  healthy* 

Good  hoard  caii  be  had  in  the  neighborhood. 

Should  he  be  BO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  young  gentle- 
men of  genius,  united  with  diligence  in  their  studies,  he 
flatters  himself,  from  his  long  approved  and  successful 
habitH  of  teaching,  not  only  in  England,  but  during  many 
years  in  America,  that  he  will  gratify  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  may  honor  him  witii  the  tuition 
of  their  sons.  lie  will  have  an  ai^sistant  teacher  for  the 
lower  forms,  so  that  his  time  will  be  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied amongst  the  students  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are 
to  have  a  separate  apartment  to  themselves. 

"  Should  anv  feel  incliiic(L  he  will  also  teach  the  usi'  of 
the  globcf,  at  stated  periods  in  Cincinnati.  His  terms 
may  bo  known  by  application  to  Robert  Siubbs/' 

"The  foliovviriiT  gentlemen  are  tru>^tees  to  the  above- 
njcntioned  academy,  viz:  Was'liin'^tuu  Berrv,  diaries 
Morgan,  John  Grant,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Thomas  Sauford, 
Thomas  Carjieal,  Richard  Soutiiiratr.  Daniel  Mavo,  Kobert 
Stubbs,  James  Taylor  an<l  Bernard  Stuart,  wlio  will  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  regulations  and  mauagenu  nt  of  the 
same,  Washington  Berry,  Chairman.'' 

In  1804,  the  following  appeared  in  one  of  the  Cinciu- 
papers : 

"Notice. — The  public  in  general,  and  mv  former  sub- 
scribers in  particular,  are  respectfully  informed  that  1  pur- 
pose to  commence  school  again  on  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1805.  I  shall  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  En- 
glish grammar,  indiscriminately,  for  two  dollars  per  quar- 
ter. The  strictest  care  will  be  given  to  the  school,  as  my 
circumstances  will  then  admit  of  my  constant  preaenoe 
with  the  school.  Those  who  place  confidence  in  my  abll- 
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iiieB  and  Udelity  may  be  aBBured  that  both  will  be  employed 
to  please  the  parents  who  shall  commit,  and  benefit  the 
children  who  shall  be  committed  to  my  care. 

"Ezra  Spencer." 

Dr.  Brake,  in  his  Picture  of  Cincinnati/'  records  the 
brief  history  of  a  school  association  formed  in  1806,  and 
incorporated  in  1807,  under  the  name  of  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity. "  Its  endowments/'  wrote  the  Doctor,  "were  not 
exactly  correspondent  to  its  elevated  title,  consisting  of 
only  moderate  contributions,  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  legislature  for  permission  to  raise  money  by  a  lot- 
tery, which  was  granted.  A  scheme  was  formed  and  a 
great  part  of  the  tickets  sold.  They  have,  however,  not 
been  drawn,  and  but  little  of  the  money  which  they  brought 
refunded.  On  Sunday,  May  28,  1809,  the  schooMiousc 
erected  by  the  corporation  was  blown  down,  since  which 
it  has  become  extinct."  Drake  tells  us  that  in  the  year 
1811  **teu  or  twelve  individuals  purchased  a  small  lot, 
erected  a  couple  of  school-houses,  and  employed  two  or 
three  teachers.  But  notwithstanding  their  laudable  ex- 
ertions tliis  academy  lias  not  flourished." 

Had  the  people  waited  to  build  college  and  academy 
walls  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  educating  their 
youth,  an  ignorant  generation  would  have  grown  up  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  They  did  not  wait.  They  made 
tentative  provision  for  schooling  youth.  Not  in  every  new 
settlement  was  a  school-lionse  built  as  in  Lexington,  nor 
a  John  McKinney  found  in  the  woods  ready  to  kill  the 
wild-cats  and  tame  the  wild  children.  The  5?cat  of  instruc- 
tion was  frequently  a  room  within  a  block-house.  Not 
seldom  tlie  pioneer  place  of  worship  served  also  as  a  school- 
room, especially  in  the  Jieighborlmods  settled  by  new  En- 
gland families.  Cabins  orii^inally  oeeiipicd  as  places  of 
residence,  when  aV)andoiied  by  tlieir  owner  for  better 
homes,  were  often  made  over  to  the  public  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school-keeper  and  the  school  lie  kejit. 
Any  hut  or  hovel  was  considered  available  for  ediu'rtt!f>nal 
purposes.   Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  a  distinguished  piouecr,  teiis 
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ns  that  he  went  to  school  in  a  Kentucky  stlll-honse.  "Rev. 
John  Mason  Peck,  writing  of  the  hardships  of  frontier 
life  in  Southern  Illinois,  in  early  days,  says :  *'The  oppor- 
tunity for  these  Illinois  pioneers  to  educate  their  children 
was  extremely  small.  If  the  motlier  could  read,  while  the 
father  was  in  the  corn-field,  or  with  his  rifle  upon  the 
range,  she  would  barricade  the  door  to  keep  oft'  the  In- 
dians, gather  her  little  ones  around  her,  and,  by  the  light 
that  came  in  from  the  crevRe^^  in  the  roof  and  i  of 
the  cabin,  she  would  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  Bpelling 
from  the  Iragments  of  some  old  book.  Even  after  schools 
were  tiuight,  the  i)rice  of  a  rough  and  antiquated  copy  of 
Dillw  oi  tli'i?  Spelling  Book  was  one  dollar,  and  the  dollar 
equal  to  five  now." 

Timothy  Flint,  describing  the  ]5^ort]i  Oarolina  school- 
house  in  which  Daniel  Boone  learned  his  letters,  savs  it 
"stood  as  a  fair  sample  of  thousands  of  west  country 
school-houses  of  the  year  1834.  It  was  of  logs,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  time  and  place.  In  dimensions,  it 
was  spacious  and  convenient.  The  chimney  was  peculiarly 
ample,  occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  building,  which 
was  an  exact  sqiuire.  Of  course,  a  log  as  long  as  tlie 
building  cotild  be  *  snaked '  to  the  tire-place,  nnc\  a  tile 
of  bovM  couM  stnjid  ifi  front  of  the  fire  on  a  footing  of 
the  most  democratic  o(|iiality.  Sections  of  logs  cut  out 
here  and  there  adtniUed  liiflit  and  air  instead  of  windows. 
Tlic  surruunding  i'orest  furnished  ample  sui>]>lies  of  fuel. 
A  spring  at  hand.  fnrnislKMl  with  various  gonrd-^.  quenched 
the  frequent  thir.-^t  ot  iLo  pupils.  A  ponderous  puncheon 
door,  swinging  on  sulj^iantial  wooden  hinges,  and  shutting 
with  a  wooden  latch,  completed  the  appendages  of  this 
primeval  seminary." 

It  appears  that  tlie  frequent  "thirst"  of  the  Irish  mas- 
ter of  this  8eliool  was  not  quenched  from  a  gourd  dipped 
into  the  spring,  but  from  a  hottle  of  wlunky  which  the 
bibulous  Hibernian  kept  hidden  under  a  mat  of  vines  in 
the  greenwood. 

Till'  picture  of  the  Boone  school-house  is  matched  by 
that  of  the  log-cabin  on  the  Virginia  ''slashes,"  in  which 
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Henry  Ckj  was  taught  the  radimeiits  bj  an  finglijih 
sehooUmaster,  who, 'says  Carl  Bcharz,  passed  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Deacon — ^a  man  of  nncertain  past,  and 
somewhat  given  to  hard  drinking." 

Lincoln,  writing  his  experience  as  a  boy,  said  of  Perry 
county,  Indiana :  "  It  was  a  wild  region  with  many  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  were 
some  Bcliools,  so-called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  *  readin',  writin',  and  cypherin' 
to  the  Rule  of  Three.'  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  un- 
derstand Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neigiiborhood, 
he  was  looked  upon  an  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education." 

Those  familiar  with  the  history'  of  education  in  Ohio, 
will  recaliJeremiah  N.  Keynohrs  description  of  the  seliool- 
bousc  in  which  his  preceptor,  Francis  Glass,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Washington,  in  Latin,  expended  enthusiasm  and 
erudition  upon  a  mob  of  Buckeye  urcbina.  »*  The  school- 
house  now  rises  fresh  on  my  memory,"  Avrote  Mr.  Key- 
nolds.  "The  building  was  a  low  log-cabin,  with  a  clap- 
board roof,  but  indifferently  lighted — all  the  light  of 
heaven  found  in  this  cabin  came  in  through  apertures 
made  on  each  side  of  the  logs,  and  the^e  were  covered 
with  oiled  ])apor,  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  dim  ravs.  The  scuts  or  benches  wore  of  hewn 
timber,  resting  on  uprierlit  posts  placed  in  tlie  i^n-onnd  to 
keep  them  from  beitiii:  overturned  by  miseliievous  lads 
who  sat  on  them.  In  tlie  center  was  a  large  stove,  be- 
tween wliieli  and  the  back  part  of  the  building  stood  a 
small  desk,  without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rouj^h  plank 
over  wliieh  a  plane  had  never  passed,  and  behind  this 
desk  sat  i'rotetisor  Glass  when  I  entered  his  school.  There 
might  have  been  forty  scholars  present ;  twenty-five  of 
these  were  engaged  in  sitelling,  readintr,  and  writing;  a 
few  iu  arithmetic  ;  a  small  class  in  English  grammar;  and 
a  half  dozen,  like  myself,  had  joined  the  school  for  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  Latin.*' 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  highly  "differentiated," 
and  often  palatial  school  edifice,  from  lU  humble  proto- 
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type  of  pioneer  days,  is  wonderful.  The  low-eaved, 
chinked,"  and  mud-daabed  **  hut,  with  clap-board  roof» 
stick  chimney,  greased  paper  window,  latch-stringed  door, 
with  no  floor  but  the  natural  clay  of  the  earth,  was  cer- 
tainly as  primitive  as  can  be  conceived.  Such  a  school- 
house  stood  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1805,  containing  within 
it  a  large  stump  which  served  admirably  for  a  "dunce- 
block."  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Samuel  Ilerrick,  a  teacher 
in  this  educational  institution,  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
flog  an  incorrigible  boy,  who,  wcnsel-like,  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  crawling  under  tlie  lower  log  in  the  cabin 
and  escaping  into  the  free  forest.  The  iirst  developed 
form  of  school  architecture  gave  place  to  an  improved 
structure  of  hewn  logs,  with  puncheon  floor,  stone  chim- 
ney, and  some  attempt  at  clumsy  furniture.  This  type  of 
scliool-house  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Ohio.  A  few  specimens 
of  the  pioneer  pinfold  for  pupils  may  still  bo  seen,  though 
1  am  not  aware  that  any  log-cabin  is  now  used  in  the  state 
for  school  purpDspf?,  As  one  views  the  tumbled  ruins  of 
such  M  relin  of  the  past,  he  ins  reniiiulod  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  school-master,  namely,  ''child-herd.'* 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  were  herded  and  slieltered  in 
wooden  peas,  but  they  were  often  fed  on  the  bread  of 
life. 

.lamer*  K.  I'arker,  an  lionored  educator,  now  past  three 
score  and  ten,  but  still  teaching  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio, 
graphically  described  in  a  i)rivate  letter  the  log  school- 
houses  in  which  lie  began  his  studies.  "The  first  two 
were  l)uilt  of  round  logs,  chinked  with  blocks  of  wood, 
and  daubed  with  clay  mortar.  The  roofs  were  of  split 
clajt-hoards,  weighted  down  with  small  locfu.  The  third  I 
helped  to  inilUl.  It  waa  of  hewn  logs  chinked  \v\th  stone, 
and  more  neatly  daubed  with  chay.  The  chimney  waa 
built  of  stone  laid  in  lime  and  sand  mortar.  The  others 
were  what  was  known  as  "cat  and  clay  chimneys." 
The  floor  was  of  hoards  ;  many  were  of  puncheon — ?. 
split  and  hewn.  Our  seats  were  long  benches  made  of 
slabs,  with  long  pegs  for  legs.  Our  writin<r-desks  were 
long,  broad  boards,  resting  on  long  pegs  inserted  in  the 
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log  walls.  The  next  log  above  thia  shelf  was  either  left 
out  in  the  hnilding»  or  sawed  oat  afterward.  In  this  long 
apace  was  inserted  sash,  one  light  wide,  filled  either  with 
glass  or  oiled  paper.  The  writing  seats  were  usaally  so 
high  that  our  feet  did  not  touch  the  floor.  There  were 
no  such  things  as  supports  for  the  hack.  Our  ink  was 
mostly  home  made — from  oak-hark  ooze  and  copperas. 
Our  pens  were  all  made  from  goose-quills,  uihI  our  paper 
nnroled;  each  pupil  ruled  for  himself,  with  a  phinimet 
made  of  common  metallic  lead.  Copies  were  all  set  by 
hand.  I  never  saw  ruled  paper  until  I  had  been  a  teacher 
several  years,  nor  a  letter  envelope  until  this  academy  (The 
Clermont)  was  eight  years  old.  My  first  steel  pen  cost  me 
25  cents.  My  first  box  of  lucifer  matclies  (100),  while  I 
was  at  South  Hanover  College,  cost  18|  cents — ^postage  on 
a  letter  from  home  the  same  price.'* 

Many  of  the  backwoods  teachers  were  Irish,  others 
Scotch,  others  English.  Often  they  were  adventurers, 
adrift  upon  the  world — fair  scholars  it  might  be,  but 
worthless  men — impecunious,  and  addicted  to  the  pipe  and 
the  bottle,  like  Boone's  preceptor,  and  Henry  Chiy's.  The 
ciriiikina;'  habit  appears  to  have  been  a  pcdaijog-icai  qualifi- 
cation exceedingly  prevalent.  An  old  gentleman  in  Ve- 
vay,  Indiana,  told  me  that  it  was  n(»t  uncomnion,  in  the 
days  of  his  boyhood,  for  a  school-teacher  tu  manifest  his 
goodwill  toward  the  big  boys  by  freely  offering  them  the 
use  of  pipes  and  toV)acco,  and  also  the  refreshment  of  an 
occasional  <lrauirht  from  his  whisky  jug.  E.  D.  Mansfield 
records  that  one  of  his  teachers  made  the  school  half  tipsy 
with  cherry-boiince.  So,  we  see,  time  has  changed  pnblic 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  nicotine  and 'alcohol.  I 
imagine  that  such  jolly  pedagogues  as  Master  Halfpenny 
and  Peter  Deacon  thought  little  on  the  subject  ot  "tem- 
perance physiology.'' 

In  the  course  of  time,  foreign  teachers  lost  popularity,  or 
rather  they  were  ousted  by  the  pervasive  Yankee  school- 
master, who  asserted  himself  in  the  western  wilderness, 
cluiUiiug  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  giving 
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to  the  people's  colIegeB,*'  a  decidedly  New  England 
character. 

The  method  of  "  getting  up  "  a  school  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  mode  by  taxation  and  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds,  was  this:  The  applicant  for  a  school  would  draw 
an  article  of  agreement*  stating  what  branches  he  was  able 
to  teach,  and  for  what  rate  of  compensation.  This  paper 
was  passed  around  from  house  to  house  for  signatures,  and 
subscriptions  payable  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  "pro- 
duce." The  tuition  of  the  children  of  t lie  poor  was  paid 
cnstomarily  by  public-spirited  individual!^  of  comfortable 
fortune.  The  school  terms  were  ns'ially  short,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  weeks  of  six  days  each  ;  but  the  daily  sessions 
were  very  long,  extending  over  eight  and  even  ten  bonrs. 

I  scarcely  need  allude  to  the  custom  of  "boarding 
round,''  whicii  prevaiU d  long  before  and  long  after  the 
memorable  days  of  Icbabod  Crane.  It  was  a  custom  that 
came  from  the  East.  It  had  this  advantage,  tliat  it  en- 
abled the  teaelier  to  become  well  acquainted  with  his 
patrons,  and  thom  with  him. 

In  the  work  of  the  school-room,  not  much  system  was 
used  in  management  or  method  in  instruction.  The  pupils 
brought  to  the  school  such  hooks  as  they  could  obtain,  or 
no  hooks  at  all.  A  county  iu<lj^o  in  Warsaw,  Kentucky, 
told  me  tliat  liis  fatlier  learned  the  alphabet  from  a  shingle 
ujion  which  the  letters  were  scrawled  with  chareoal.  I 
find  no  reference  to  the  use  ot"  the  horn-book  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  The  slate  suspersaeded  that  ancient  device.  Class- 
ification and  grading  were  next  to  impossible;  tlie  schol- 
ars studied  in  their  own  way,  with  irretrnlar  and  incidental 
help  from  the  teacher.  There  were  as  many  classes  in  a 
subject  as  there  were  pn]»ils  studyinc;'  it.  Ambitious  larraer 
boys,  "ciphering  arithmetic,"  ran  races  to  see  who  should 
first  get  through  old  "  Pike."  An  odd  mibcellany  of  dog's- 
erred  volumes  came  from  cabin  closets  to  furnish  reading 
text.  Happy  he  who  jiossedsed  a  copy  of  the  English 
Reader,  or  the  (  olnuibian  Orator.  Wanting  these,  he 
must  put  up  with  .Esop's  Fa])les,  or  Gullivers  Travels,  or 
a  Drea-m  Eook,  or  even  a  torn  Almanac.     The  Bible 
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was  in  general  use  as  a  reading  book,  and  numerous  are 
the  stories  told  of  ludicrous  blunders  made  hj  blockheads 
in  pronouncing  hard  scripture  words.  At  an  uncertain 
hout,  all  hands  engaged  In  scribblin/i^  copies  which  the 
master  had  ^  set  in  advance,  be^pnning  with  pot-hooks," 
and  ending  with  moral  sentences  in  round  hand.'*  With 
pen-knife  8harpene4  to  the  keenest  edge,  the  master  sklll- 
fullj  fashioned  into  pens  the  goose>quills  brought  to  his 
desk.  But  the  culminating  exercise  was  the  spelling- 
match,  which  nsuallj  closed  the  duties  of  the  day.  The 
scholars,  ranged  in  order  along  the  walls,  spelled  or 
missed"  the  words  pronounced  with  syllabic  precision 
by  the  master  who  stood  with  ferule  in  one  hand,  and 
Dillworth's  Spelling  Book  in  the  other,  like  the  genius  of 
education  holding  up  the  emblems  of  power  and  knowl- 
edge. The  spelling  school  at  early  candle  lighting,  that 
nocturnal  annex  to  the  social  and  scholastic  day,  is  em- 
balmed in  Eggleston's  story  of  the  **Hoosier  School- 

The  three  R's— "readin%  'ritin',  'rithmetic,"  the  trivium 
of  a  log-cabin  course  of  study,  are  rudimental — ^basilar— 
essential.  Where  demand  existed  or  was  created  for  other 
branches,  they  were  added,  and  manuals  of  information 
were  forthcoming.  In  1784,  Jedediah  Morse  had  prepared 
a  text-book  on  Geograph\'  for  the  schools  of  New  Haven. 
This  was  issued  from  a  Boston  press  in  1789,  and  by  the 
year  1811,  it  had  passed  through  sixteen  editions,  and  was 
in  use  in  all  the  states.  Lindley  Murray's  English  Gram- 
mar held  the  field  as  a  popular  text-book  until  about 
1830.  The  author  was  born  in  1745  and  died  in  1826. 
Supply  is  ever  swift  to  form  the  acquaintance  demand,  and 
competion  ib  iievcr  long  idle.  Dillworth'*  field  was  soon 
invaded  by  Webster  and  Walker.  Autliors  and  compilers 
in  Boston,  Plnladelphia,  and  New  York,  put  themselves 
to  the  task  of  supplying  a  "long-felt  want,"  by  preparing 
series  upon  series  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  soon  rival 
authors  and  publisliers  appeared  in  tlie  West,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere.  lu  1795,  John  Wood,  of 
13 
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New  York,  pablislied  the  "  Mentor,  or  American  Teach- 
er's Assistant."  Dillworth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant" 
was  of  earlier  origin.  In  1811  was  issued,  in  Philadelpbiay 
William  Buanc's  Epitome  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  be- 
ing a  ComprelientJive  System  of  the  Elementary  Parts  of 
a  Useful  and  Polite  P^dueation  Albert  Picket's  series  of 
«<AmericaD  School  Class  Books,"  including  works  on 
spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  writing,  came 
out  early  in  the  century,  published  by  D.  D,  Smith,  Sevr 
York.  Gummere*s  Surveying/'  and  James  Ross's  Latin 
Grammar,  popular  gaides  in  their  day,  were  not  published 
until  the  year  1814.  ' 

The  school  books  which  I  have  just  named  or  alUided 
Uk  and  others  from  the  Atlantic  States,  were  used  in  the 
scliools  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  stray  copies  of  them  may 
be  fotiiid  in  old  libraries  and  second-hand  book-stores. 
They  are  now  dead  leaves,  fallen  from  the  deciduous  tree 
of  ediieational  literature. 

The  history  ol  kcIiuoI  book  authorship  and  publication 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  would  furnish  material  for  a  long- 
chapter.  The  local  biltliograpber  discovers  some  curious 
instances  of  learned  labor  by  backwoods  scholars.  The 
now  rare  Life  of  Washington,  "  WashingXonii  Vita,"  in 
Latin,  by  Francis  Glass,  was  submitted  in  niuuuscript  to 
the  faculties  of  Oliio  Univt'rsity  and  uf  Cincinnati  College 
for  crilicisni,  in  1824.  In  the  same  year,  the  erudite  Dr. 
Martin  Huter  })ublished,  in  Cincinnati,  a  "Hebrew  drain- 
mar''  of  iiinety-8ix  pages,  a  surjirising  fact,  when  we  con- 
si  Kr  that  the  "  Sacred  Language  was  not  at  that  time 
taught  in  the  West.  One  of  the  lirst  books  composed 
and  published  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  an  elaborate  *'  His- 
tory ol  hiierature,"  by  Watkins  Tannehill  (1787-1858),  of 
Tennessee.  Tannehill  edited  a  literary  paper  calleil  The 
Orthopolitan,  in  Nashville.  As  long  ago  as  1829,  James 
Rnggles,  of  Cincininiti,  published  an  original  work  on 
"  Universal  Language  " — the  "  Volapuk"  of  the  day. 

Among  the  early  publishers  of  school-books  in  Cincin- 
nati were  W.  M.  &  0.  Farnsworth,  who,  in  six  months,  in 
the  years  1826-7,  issued  9,000  spelling  books,  7,000  Mur- 
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Tftjr 't  Introduction  and  English  Readers,  600  Sngtifth  Gram- 
mars, 2,000  Arithmetics,  15,000  JPrimers,  and  60,000  Alma- 
nacs. N.  &  G.  Gailford  also  published  school  books.  So 
did  Morgan,  Lodge  ft  Fisher,  and  others.  The  newspaper 
offices  long  continued  to  be  places  of  book  publishing. 
Of  earlj  western  text-books  popular  in  their  day,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Rater's  Arithmetic,  Locke's  Grammar, 
and  particularly,  Eirkham's  Grammar,  a  little  book  widely 
known  and  valued  by  our  fathers.  Lincoln  learned  gram* 
mar  from  Eirkham's  book. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  the  conclusion  of  this 
chapter,  a  copy  of  *<Dillworth'e  Schoolmaster's  Assistant," 
almost  a  hundred  years  old.  The  frontispiece  is  a  fright- 
ful wood^cut  of  the  venerated  Dillworth  himself—- frightful 
and  grim.  On  one  of  the  fly-leaves  is  written,  in  a  sprawl- 
ing hand,  the  inscription,  Martin  Augspwiger,  his  assist- 
ant, Williamsburg,  Virginia."  What  maniKr  of  man, 
what  style  of  school-master  was  Martin?   And  how  did 

bis  assistant  find  its  way  from  Williamsburg  to  Cin- 
cinnati? Martin  Augspwiger's  queer  name,  perchance, 
exists  only  on  a  tombstone  and  on  this  dingy  fly-leaf  of 
old  ]>iUworth's  fossil  book.  But  the  names  and  the  volume 
and  its  migration  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  tell  a  suggestive 
story  to  him  who  has  the  fancy  to  repeople  the  past,  and 
to  reconstruct  pioneer  schools  around  a  visible  fragment 
of  things  that  were. 

The  pioneer  schools  were  the  best  that  pioneer  circum- 
stances would  allow.  They  gavu  boys  and  girls  a  start  in 
life.  The  children  learned  in  order  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher  in  practical  ways.  Harsh,  crude, direct,  were  the 
instruction  an<l  tlie  iliscipline.  Anioni^-  the  branches  not 
neglected  by  the  teacher  nor  forgotten  by  the  pupil  were 
birch  and  liickory.  The  metaphor  was,  "give  hickory 
oil."  Flogc^ing  was  a  Bpceitic  \u  well-nigh  universal  use 
botli  as  cure  and  ureventive.  Our  good  fatliers  had  to 
"toe  the  mark.  Jiut  sometimes  they  gut  even  with  a 
despotic  master  by  "barring  liini  out''  on  Christmas,  or 
smoking  him  in  with  burning  sulphur,  if  be  would  not 
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come  out,  or  even  by  ducking  him  in  a  pond,  or  such-like 
playful  familiarity. 

But,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  now,  and  as  will  be  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  the  good  teacher  made  a  good  Bchool. 
There  are  alwayg  difficaltiea  to  overcome.  Relatively,  our 
ancestors  did  as  well  as  we  arc  doing  now.  Cadmus  finds 
a  dragon  in  his  way,  but  Cadmus  conquers,  and  founds 
his  city,  and  dispenses  arts  and  letters  and  laws. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  VOICE  OF  TUE  PREACHER  AUD  THE  CLA&H  OF  CREEDS. 

"  My  Church  !  my  Church !  my  <iear  oid  Church ! 

My  fathers*  and  my  ovn ! 
On  Prophets  and  ApoetlM  bnilt, 

And  Clirint  the  comor-stone! 
All  else  Ijeaide,  Jjy  Ktorin  or  tide 

May  yet  be  overthrowu ; 
Bnt  not  my  Ghuich,  my  dear  old  Church, 

My  fathfiiB*  and  my  own  I" 

— Qerhardin(f, 

The  voice  of  the  prcaclier  was  lieard  in  tlie  western  for- 
est before  political  elociueiice  could  coininund  a  hearing. 
As  long  asTo  as  1749,  tlie  French,  takini;  posnertsion  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio,  planted  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church  at  nmuy  points,  and  the  Jesuit  priests  scat- 
tered amonc^  their  r?!dian  converts  nnmerons  little  silver 
crosses,  specimens  nt  winch  have  often  been  found. 

The  French  who  tounded  missions  in  Soutliern  Illinois 
in  1682,  and  in  Indiana  about  twenty  years  later,  were  all 
Roman  Catholic.  A  mission  was  ebtablished  at  Vin- 
cennes  by  Father  Sebastian  Meurin,  perhaps  in  the  year 
1700.  Henry  S.  Canthorn,  in  the  Catholic  ]\ecord,  Indian- 
apolis, tiays  :  "The  first  building  erected  for  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  church  wa.*»  constructed  of  timbers  set  on  end, 
and  the  interstices  tilled  with  adobe.  It  was  bnilt  under  the 
direction  of  the  unknown  Jesuit  father  who  accompanied 
de  Vincenne,  when  lie  came  to  build  the  fort  in  1702.  It 
was  built  before  the  fort,  and  many  Indian  converts  as- 
sisted. It  had  a  dirt  floor,  benches  tor  seats  and  a  very 
rude  and  plain  altar.  It  had  no  windows,  and  no  lights 
other  than  those  upon  the  altar.    The  door  was  in  the 
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north-west  end.  And  faced  the  fort  and  river.  The  first 
church  was  located  upon  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral." 
After  the  organization  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  introduction  of  courts,  it  appears  that 
the  new  kws  interfered  somewhat  with  the  customs  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  his  history  of  IniUana,  sajs  that 
Judge  Symmes  was  considered  *a  particularly  dangerous 
heretic  by  the  French  settlers,  because,  in  a  charge  to  a 
grand  jury  in  Wayne  county,  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
these  Catholics  that  their  payment  of  tithes  and  devotion 
of  so  much  time  to  worship  were  neither  et^oined  by 
Scripture  nor  conducive  to  temporal  welfare.*' 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  Heckewelder,  Zeisberger, 
Sensemann,  Edwards,  Jung  and  Jungmann,  had  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  to  the  savages  in  t1io  valley  of  the 
Muskingum  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  fiuglish 
came  to  Marietta. 

The  Moravian  or  "  United  Brethren "  missionaries 
were,  indeed,  the  first  white  people  who  established  settle- 
ments within  the  limits  of  Ohio/  and  Kufiis  King  calls 
them  the  "  Pilgrims  of  Ohio."  As  early  as  the  year  1772, 
they  founded  on  the  Tuscarawas  river  their  rude  villages, 
one  of  which  was  piously  named  Gnadenhutten,  the 
tents  or  huts  of  grace.  Like  the  Quakers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Moravians  were  kind  to  the  Indians,  and  like 
the  Jesuits,  they  strove  to  propagate  Christianity.  The 
ruthless  destruction  of  their  settlements  by  American 
soldiers  is  a  blot  on  our  history,  l)ut  their  self-sac  ritice^* 
even  to  death,  illustrates  the  devotion  to  duty  which  is 
symbol! :?ed  by  the  cross. 

Kev.  flolni  Heckewelder  was  born  at  Bedford,  England, 
in  1743;  he  ^'nine  to  Bethleheni,  Pennsylvania,  in  1756, 
and  began  misaiouury  labors  among  the  Indians  in  1762. 
He  was  the  founder  of  8aleni  on  the  Tuscarawas.  Dur- 
ing nmeteen  years  he  was  a  fellow  worker  with  Zeis- 
berger. Heckewelder  died  in  1823.  He  may  be  classed 
among  the  literary  pioneers  of  the  Ohio  ^'aHey,  for  his 

*  Some  English  traders  lia<l  a  store  at  Pli-hnrUhnn,  on  the  Big  Miami, 
near  Piqua,  in  1752;  but  this  can  hardly  bo  coosidered  a  settlement. 
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writings  are  of  considerable  importance.  Dr.  Wistar,  of 
Philadelphia,  induced  Itim  to  publish,  in  1819,  his  first 
work,  "An  Account  of  the  History,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once  inhabited  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States."  But  his  most  im- 
portant publication  is,  '*A  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  In- 
dians from  1740  to  1808,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes,  His- 
torical Facts,  Speeches  of  Indians,  etc."  This  appeared  in 
1820. 

Rev.  David  Zeishcrnror  was  born  in  Moravia  in  1721, 
and  ht'  died  in  Ohio  in  180H.  Perhaps  he  may  he  considered 
chief  of  the  Moravian  Kvan<relist?5.  "  Tlic  Diary  of  David 
Zcisberger,' '  '  presented  to  the  ()hio  Historical  Society  by 
Judge  Ebcne/.er  I^ane,  was  translated,  in  1885,  by  Eugene 
F.  Bliss.  It  coniprisef  two  exceedingly  interefting  vol- 
umes, which,  as  the  translator  remarks,  are  as  interesting 
from  a  yisyehological  ac*  a  liiHtorical  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Bliss  i<ay>:  ''The  action  of  white  men  upon  Indians, 
Christians  upon  lieathen,  the  civilized  upon  savages,  can 
well  be  studied  in  these  pages.  Here  and  there  can  be  ob- 
served the  re-action  of  the  Indian  upon  the  white." 

I  iiave  ft)und  mention  of  Kev.  David  Jones,  a  Baptist 
missionary  from  New  Jersey,  who  traveled  in  Ohio,  in 
1772  or  177^3,  and  preached  to  the  Indians.  But,  perhaps, 
the  lirdt  rrotestant  preacher  wlio  ministered  to  a  white 
congregation  in  the  Ohio  \'alley  was  the  Rev.  John 
Lythe,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  who,  in  the  year  1775, 
conducted  divine  service  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  elm 
tree  at  Boonesborough,  Kentucky.  It  was  in  the  event- 
ful 3'ear  177t5  that  the  Rev.  William  Hickman,  !Sr.,  began 
to  travel  from  station  to  station  in  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky preaching  to  the  settlers.  lie  was  a  Baptist,  the 
advance  herald  of  a  sect  which  has  always  outnumbered 
any  other  denomination  iu  Kentucky.  A  principa,!  reason 
why  the  Baptists  came  to  the  new  state  in  large  numbers 

'  The  Diary  of  Duvifl  Zei-slnTger,  Moravian  Missionary  anion?  the  In- 
dians of  Ohio  during  the  years  17H1  to  1708.  Tranalatecl  irom  the 
Original  Manuscript  in  German  by  Eugene  F.  BliBS.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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800U  after  tlie  Revolution  was,  that  tliey  found  in  the  West 
that  freedom  from  religious  jiersemtinn  which  even  the 
law  could  not  secure  them  in  Virginia  owiog  to  the 
prejudicee  of  the  established  church.  We  are  told  that 
"in  17H0,  Lewis  Craig,  one  ot  the  valiant  champions  of 
the  dissenting  cause,  who  was  carried,  singing,  to  prisoti 
in  Fredericksburg,  led  the  most  of  liis  church  from  Spott- 
sylvauia  county,  Virginia,  to  Gilbert  s  creek,  in  Oarrard 
county,  %vhere  a  clinn  h  was  organized  in  the  following 
year."  Other  Baptist  congregations  followed  the  leading 
of  Craig ;  and  thus  the  denomination  wad  securely  planted 
in  the  new  country  at  a  very  early  day.  The  blue-grass 
region  received  from  the  older  Btutes  many  immigrants 
holding  Oalvinistic  creeds,  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  being  one  of  the  first  famous  leaders  of 
liis  sect.  He  began  his  sacred  duties  in  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1783.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  also  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  state  at  about  the  same  j»eriod.  its 
fouiiderti  being  emigrants  from  Maryland.  Interesting 
particulars,  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  religious  denom- 
inations in  the  South-west,  may  be  found  in  Spencer's 
History  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky,  Davidson's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  and 
Webb's  Centenary  History  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky. 

When  we  take  up  the  story  of  how  the  church  and  the 
school  were  founded  at  Marietta*  we  seem  to  be  reading 
some  familiar  history  of  a  Puritan  village  in  Kew  En- 
gland. The  colonists  who  accompanied  General  Putnam 
to  Ohio  in  1788  were  Presbyterians,  and  religions  service 
was  never  neglected  by  them.  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,*  a 
director  in  the  Ohio  Company,  and  its  chief  founder,  was 
a  believer  in  "  preachers  and  schoolmasters/'  and  he  made 
provision  for  bringing  both  to  the  Muskingum  settlement. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  came  to  Mari- 
etta in  May,  1788,  expecting  to  teach ;  but  he  retunied  to 
Massachusetts  the  same  year.   The  Rev.  William  Breck 

*  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.  Life,  Journal,  and  CorreBponUence  of.  By 
his  Grsndchildren,  William  P.  Cutler  and  Joli*  P.  Cutler.  BortndtSr 
etc.  2  vols.  8vo,  Cindnoatt. 
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18  accredited  with  having  preached  the  first  sermon  deliv- 
ered in  Ohio  to  white  people.  This  was  at  Marietta,  in 
July,  1788.  Probahly  the  second  sermon  preached  at  Ma* 
rietta  was  a  discourse  by  Br.  Cutler  himself,  who  addressed 
the  settlers  assembled  on  the  Campus  Martius,  on  Sunday, 
August  24, 1788,  some  four  months  and  a  half  after  the 
landing  of  the  Ohio  Mayflower.  Dr.  Cutler,  though  he 
preserved  a  Puritan  antipathy  toward  Jews  and  infidels,*' 
was  in  spirit  and  practice  a  very  liberal  Christian.  In  his 
Marietta  discourse,  he  proclaimed  that  the  sum  total " 
of  the  Gk)8pel  is  comprehended  in  love  to  God  and  man." 
lie  further  declared,  We  ought  to  allow  others  the  same 
right  of  private  judgment  which  we  assume  to  ourselves." 
He  added :  There  are  doubtless  persona  already  here, 
who  may  be  of  difierent  sentiments  and  difi'ercnt  denom- 
inations. As  the  settlement  advances  they  will  enjoy  the 
privilege,  to  which  they  arc  clearly  entitled,  of  forming 
societies  of  their  own  persuasion.  .  .  .  Whatever  you 
may  hear  which  dots  not  correspond  with  your  own  opin- 
ion, you  are  not  obliged  to  receive  as  truth ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a  candid  examination, 
if  nothing  more;  it  may  extend  your  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  faith  of  others,  and  you  will  set  an  ex- 
ample that  may  have  a  most  happy  eftect  in  our  present 
state."  This  tolerant  attitude  toward  dissenting  views 
characterizes  the  generous  and  enlightened  mind,  and  is 
in  c'ontra.st  with  the  spirit  ascribed  to  some  of  tlie  preachers 
in  the  South  by  a  recent  history  of  Ivcritucky,  which  asserts 
that  the  early  preachers  oftitnt  state  were  jjeiierally  "  illiter- 
ate men,"'  whose  "  crude  logic  and  viirorous  declamation  met 
with  great  acceptation  in  a  society  where  .  .  .  relig- 
ion meant  the  *  belonging'  to  some  cliurcli,  the  earnest 
opposition  to  peculiar  tenets  ot*  otlier  sects,  and  the  ab- 
staining from  certain  capital  violations  of  tlie  law-and- 
order  sentiment  of  the  community."  This  coneeptiuu  of 
religion  was  uot  confined  to  one  locality,  nor  has  it  yet 
quite  disappeared  from  tlic  minds  of  sectaries. 

The  first  regular  minister  or  chaplain  of  the  Marietta 
colony  was  liev.  Daniel  Story,  a  tall,  slender  young  man 
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from  Bartmoutli  College,  who  came,  west  late  in  1789,  on 
the  agreement  tbat  be  was  to  receive  his  hoard  and  four 
silver  dollars  a  week  for  his  professional  services.  Story 
went  back  to  Massachusetts,  but  in  1798  returned  to  Ohio, 
having  been  ordained  as  the  first  regular  Congregational 
minister  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The  charge 
of  the  ordination  was  delivered  by  Dr,  Cutler,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Mass.,  August  15,  1798.  Story  continued  pastor  of 
the  churdi  until  March  15,  1804,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
q,ount  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  Marietta,  December  30, 
1804,  aged  forty-nine  years.  There  is  a  traditional  homely 
comment  current  in  old  davs,  to  the  effect  that  Daniel 
Story  "was  like  a  cow  that  gave  a  good  pail  of  milk 
and  then  kicked  it  over,"  the  explanation  of  whii  h  >iiinle 
is  that  he  began  his  sermons  with  Arminian  liberality 
of  promise  of  salvation  to  all,  but  closed  them  with  se- 
verely Calvinistic  limitations. 

Mr.  Story  preached  once  a  month  at  Belpre,  going  to 
and  from  his  appointment  in  a  canoe.  Service  was  con- 
ducted every  Sunday  at  Bel  pre,  after  the  old  Puritan  fash- 
ion, pome  layman  reading  a  sermon  nlotid  when  no  clergy- 
man could  he  had.  The  services  were  held  at  the  military 
quarters.  Fanner's  Cas-tle.  Sometimes  tlie  prayers  wore 
read  accordinc^  to  the  EpisfO|t:il  tonii,  but.  as  there  wore 
very  few  prayer  book??  to  be  had,  the  litual  was  foHuwcd 
with  difficult v,  and  it  is  related  that  a  certain  bluft*  revo- 
lutionary  soldier,  who  acted  as  chaplain,  used  to  give,  at 
proper  times,  with  Yiiilitary  prom[»tuoss  and  sternness,  the 
orders,    Rend  !"  "  Kneel !"  "  Rise  !" 

The  eouiiTOifation  came  tojjether  at  the  siinimoiis  of  a 
loud  drum.  This  was  at  a  date  when  the  pillory,  the 
stockii,  and  the  M'hii)|iin<r-po,st  still  maintained  their  places 
as  instruinentalitios  of  justice  and  adjuncts  to  religion. 
They  came  to  Marietta  and  Cinciuuati  with  the  early  im- 
mi^^i'aiits. 

The  tirst  church  editice  in  Marietta,  a  buildinir  planned 
by  Samuel  Putnam  in  1807,  is  still  standing,  and  is  the 
regular  place  of  worship  for  a  Congregational  society-.  It 
is  known  as  the  "  two-horued  "  meeting-house,  from  the 
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pair  of  cupoks  which  arise,  one  from  each  corner  of  the 
end  fronting  the  street.  Many  a  celebrated  preacher  has 
officiated  in  ita  pulpit  within  the  century,  and  many  a 
famous  lecturer  has  deliTered  his  message  from  its  high 
desk.  The  graduating  classes  of  Marietta  College  have 
held  their  commencement  exercises  there  annually  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Altogether,  the  old  "two-horned" 
meeting-house  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
buildings  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  a  permanent  link 
uniting  New  England  to  Ohio. 

Land  grants  issued  in  July,  1787,  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  North-west,  provided  that  Lot  No.  29,  in 
each  township  or  fractional  part  of  township,  be  given 
•  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  religion."  This  favor  was 
confined  to  the  Ohio  Company  and  to  the  Symmes  Pur** 
chase. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Miami  country  were  not  less 
zealous  iu  religious  observances  than  were  the  colonists 
of  the  Muskingum,  though  they  organized  a  church  of 
different  denomination  to  begin  with.  When,  on  the 
morning  of  November  18,  1788,  the  adventurous  party  of 
twenty-six,  led  by  Major  Stites,  landed,  about  sunrise,  at 
Columbia,  the  tirst  thing  they  did,  after  making  fast  their 
boat,  was  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise  and  to  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  offer  thanks  to  God.  The  Baptists  of  Colum- 
bia  organized  a  church  in  January,  1790 — the  first  church 
society  in  the  state,  it  is  claimed,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Gano 
was  chosen  pastor. 

Memorial  exercises  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  first 
church  erected  in  Cincinnati  were  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  Fourth  street,  October  14,  18t)0.  On 
that  occasion  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  D.D.,  read  a  his- 
torical sketch  to  which  T  am  indebted  for  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  founding  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society  and 
church  editice. 

Religions  services  were  lield  durinjr  the  Summer  of  1789, 
by  the  Preshyteriaiis  of  Losaiitiville,  in  the  shade  of  forest 
trees,  or  in  the  settler's  cabins,  or,  sometimes,  in  a  mill  on 
Vine  street  below  third.   Iu  October,  1790,  Rev.  David 
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Rice,  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky,  came  to  Cincinnati  and 
organized  a  church,  of  whicb  Rev.  James  Kemper,  then 
a  theological  student  at  Transjlvania,  was  installed  pas- 
tor a  year  later.  Subscriptions  were  taken  to  defray  tbe 
expenses  of  building  a  churchy  and  the  edifice  was  began 
early  in  1792.   Dr.  Monfort  says : 

^  The  building  was  of  frame,  80  z  40  feet.  It  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  fnkW  both  as  a  church  and  court-room. 
Presbytery  met  in  it  October  21,  1792.  It  was  not  plas- 
tered until  1794,  when  another  subscription  paper  was 
passed  round.  Judge  Burnet,  in  his  '  Sketches  of  the 
West,*  thus  describes  it :  <  It  was  inclosed  with  clapboards, 
but  neither  lathed,  plastered,  nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was 
of  boat  plank  laid  loosely  on  sleepers.  The  seats  were  of 
the  same  material  supported  on  blocks  of  wood.  There 
was  a  breastwork  of  unplained  cherry  boards,  called  the 
pulpit,  behind  which  the  clergyman  stood  on  a  piece  of 
boat-plank  resting  on  blocks  of  wood.' " 

*'  Mr.  Kemper's  pastorate  closed  in  1796.  The  church 
under  his  ministration  had  prospered.  He  was  an  earn- 
est preacher  and  a  fearless  man.  The  journey  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Columbia,  which  he  made  every  other  Sabbath 
for  several  years,  was  one  of  danger.  The  woods  were 
full  of  Indians,  and  it  was  a  time  of  war.  He  was  the 
man  for  the  time  and  place,  and  his  name  stands  as  the 
pioneer  minister  of  this  whole  region.  True,  the  Rev. 
David  Rice  preceUeti  him,  having  preaelicfl  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  but  he  came  to  stay.  He  was  the  tirst  installed 
pastor  of  any  denomination  north- wost  of  the  Oliio.  Tie 
was  a  farior  in  the  history  of  most  of  the  early  churches 
of  the  Miami  N'allev. 

The  closin^ij  years  of  tlie  century  were  a  time  of  trial  to 
the  church  in  Cineinati.  Peace  had  been  establi.-^hcd  with 
the  Indians,  and  this  meant  the  scatteririi^  to  farms  and 
small  villages.  The  church  felt  the  loss  of  many  who  had 
been  her  support.  Iler  loss,  however,  was  the  gain  of 
the  religion  throughout  a  large  section,  for  churches  spraug 
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ap,  many  chnrcheB  were  organised,  and  a  reTival  spirit 
prevailed.  Unfortunately  tbia  was  marked  by  exceaseB 
wbicb  led  to  strife  and  weakness. 

In  1797  Bev.  Peter  Wilson  took  charge  of  the  church. 
Little  is  known  of  him.  He  was  not  installed  and  died 
after  a  brief  service.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Matthew 
G.  Wallace,  a  man  of  much  ability,  who  remained  part 
of  the  time  as  pastor  and  part  as  stated  supply  about  tour 
years.  From  1804,  the  close  of  Mr.  Wallace's  labors,  un- 
til 1808,  was  a  time  of  controversy  and  danger.  The  New 
Light  doctrines  and  methods  were  in  the  ascendant 
throughout  the  Miami  country.  Three  ministers.  Rev. 
John  Dunlevj,  Richard  McNeman,  and  John  Thompson, 
had  seceded  tVom  Presbytery  and  been  successful  in  lead- 
ing off  or  dividing  their  churches. 

"  The  church  in  Cincinnati  was  seriously  attected.  In- 
deed it  is  on  record  that  for  allowing  New  Light  preach- 
ers to  preach  their  doctrines  in  its  pulpit,  it  was  refused 
representation  in  Presbytery.  During  this  period  Rev. 
Peter  Davis  and  Rev.  John  Davies  supplied  the  church 
each  for  a  short  time,  the  foriner  dying  before  the  time  for 
which  he  avhm  employed  Imd  oxpired." 

On  May  28,  1808,  the  })ulpit  giant,''  Rev.  Joshua  L. 
Wilson,  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  chureh,  in  wliieh  he  continued  to 
preach  until  the  year  oi'  hi.s  death,  1840.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou,  Rev.  S.  R.  Wilson,  wlm  lu-M  t!n>  paJ^torate  un- 
til 1861.  The  Wilsons,  tatlu  r  and  sou,  ministered  during 
a  jteriod  of  fiftv-threc  vears. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  witnessed  a 
general  religious  activity,  and  the  establishment  of  uumer- 
008  sects. 

Representatives  of  every  old  creed  and  propagandists  of 
every  new  ism  went  about  in  the  new  country  proclaim- 
ing what  they  held  to  he  true,  and  denouncing  what  thoy 
held  to  be  false,  with  a  freedom  of  speecli  adapted  to  tUe 
unfcnced  fields  and  wnvii  !^^  forests  of  the  West.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  uud  agnostics  alike  sought  freedom 
to  worship  or  not  to  worship  in  the  new  country,  and  took 
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passage  on  tlio  river  craft  at  Pittsburg  for  Kentucky,  or 
Ohio,  or  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  Such  chiirebes  ae  did  not 
clioose  to  take  the  field  as  aggressively  *'  militant,"  wero 
obliged  at  least  to  stand  warlike  in  their  own  defense. 
Not  always  were  the  battles  of  theology  between  armies 
of  different  flags — civil  wars  arose,  dissentions  and  bitter 
fcudfi  within  the  borders  of  a  camp  professedly  standing 
for  the  same  tenets  and  forms.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Lexington,  ^Kentucky,  was  rent  in  twain  by  a  dispute 
on  psalmody. 

riiarfl^ps  of  "infidelity"  were  rife,  and  heresy  was 
spotted  every-where.  In  1823,  Thomas  T.  SkiUman,  of 
Lexington,  started  the  "  Western  Luminary,"  a  religious 
periodical  intended  to  "  counteract  the  influence  of  in- 
fidelity." In  1824,  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  of  Transylvania 
University,  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a  Defense  of  the 
Medical  I'rofest^ion  against  the  Cliarire  of  Infidelity  and 
Irroli^ioii."  The  *'  Pandect,"  a  religious  periodieal  pub- 
lisheil  by  Kev.  Joshua  Wilson,  of  Cinciniuiti,  without  per- 
sonal rancor,  charged  Kev.  Timotiiy  Flint  with  skepticism. 
Flint,  with  dry  sarcasm,  ques^tions  the  sincerity  of  some 
who  profess  extreme  orthodoxy,  and  he  gets  off'  a  sly 
joke  at  tlie  expense  of  political  oflice  seekers  in  the  fol- 
lowirii^:  "We  saw  a  candidate,  known  to  )>e  a  derider 
of  religion,  iiittiug  at  a  camp  ]ireachini^  anioi;L[  tlie  min- 
isters, and  ever  and  anon  uttering  a  difeuiui  <;n)an,  as  if 
seized  witli  a  eolie  pang,  and  a  face  of  the  more  elongated 
and  rueful  sunctitv." 

The  camp-meeting  in  some  seetionti,  esjieeially  in  the 
South,  excrte<i  an  altrai  tive  control  over  multitudes,  and 
its  fervid,  solemn,  and  picturesque  methods  wrought 
efiects  little  sliort  of  niiraeul(»us.  Tliis  was  emphatically 
the  case  during  the  great  revival  of  1800,  which  shook 
the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  their  spiritual 
center. 

The  origin  of  the  camp-meeting  is  given  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Crisman  in  a  short  history  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  ^  The  first  camp-meeting  ever  held,"  says 
Mr.  Crisman,  "  was  in  July,  1800,  at  Gaspar  river,  Logan. 
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countj,  Kentucky.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  it  were  as  follows :  A  family  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  country  from  one  of  the  Carolinas  were  desirous  of  at* 
tending  one  of  Mr.  McGready^s  meetings,  but  were  about 
to  decline  going,  because  the  meeting  was  some  distance 
from  them,  and  they  had  no  acquaintances  in  the  country* 
A  female  member  of  the  family  suggested  that  they  had 
camped  with  their  wagon  on  the  Journey  from  Carolina 
4  to  the  country,  and  they  might  still  camp  long  enough 
to  attend  a  meeting.  They  accordingly  took  their  wagon 
and  pro^sion  and  camped  near  the  church.  This  family» 
shared  largely  in  the  blessings  of  the  meeting.  At  the 
next  meeting  several  families  followed  the  example,  and 
were  also  blessed.  This  was  a  good  omen,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  McGready  the  idea  of  a  camp-meeting,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  meeting  at  Oaspar  river,  and  an- 
nounced that  tlic  people  would  be  expected  to  camp  on 
the  <?round.  For  nhelter  they  used  their  wagon  sheets 
and  cloth  tents,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  prcf^ont  time 
(1868)  in  Texas  and  other  new  countries.  The  first  camp*- 
meeting  held  from  Friday  until  the  next  Tuesday,  and 
resulted  in  forty-five  conversions." 

Twenty  thousand  souls  arc  said  to  have  attended  the 
session  of  a  camp-meeting  at  Cane  Kidge,  near  Paris,  Ky. 
About  three  thousand  pei*«on8,  mostly  men,  fell  in  a 
cataleptic  state.  l*rof.  Shalcr  estimates  that  perhaps  half 
the  entire  population  of  Kentucky  were,  by  the  power  of 
this  great  revival,  *M)rought  under  the  influence  of  an  eii- 
thusi«PT!i  that  for  a  moment  took  them  quite  away  IVoni 
material  things."  Exteueive  revivals  bpread  over  KqU' 
tuekv  in  ls20-T-S-f>. 

Vivid  descriptions  of  the  camp-nieeting  and  its  im- 
pressive scenes  are  to  he  found  in  the  writings  uf  tlie  early 
Western  liistorians,  poets,  and  novelists.  The  pioneer 
"revivals"  furnish  a  theme  for  a  sort  of  sacred  romance 
or  divine  comedv. 

The  period  was  one  of  sect  formini:^.  The  Cumberland 
I'rebbyteriau  Church  was  of  recent  origin.    It  sprung 
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from  the  great  revival  and  was  organized  in  Kentacky, 
February  4, 1810. 

Key.  Barton  W.  Stone  organized,  in  Kentncky,  the 

Stoneitee/'  or  Chrietians.  The  Beet  is  locally  powerful 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

They  were  dissenters  from  Presbyterianism,  and  met  in 
the  Cane  Ridge  Church  on  June  28, 1804,  as  the  "  Spring- 
field Presbytery/'  and  ordained  a  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," in  which,  among  other  things,  they  solemnly  ♦ 
"willed  that  this  body  die,  be  dissolved,  and  sink  into 
union  with  the  body  of  Christ  at  large ; "  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  resume  her  right  of  internal  government;" 
that  each  particular  church  choose  her  own  preacher  and 
support  liini  hy  free-will  offering;"  that  "the  people 
hereafter  take  the  Bible  as  the  only  sore  guide  to 
heaven ; "  that  *'  preacher  and  people  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
mutual  forbearance,  pray  more,  and  dispute  less ; "  and 
"  that  the  oppressed  may  go  free  and  taste  the  sweets  of 
gospel  liberty." 

The  Cane  liidge  Church,  a  small  log  building  much 
ruined  by  t^torni  and  time,  is  standiner  vet.  The  name  was 
given  from  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  cliurch  was 
originally  covered  with  a  cane-brake  ;  and  visitors  to  that 
locality  say  the  cane  stili  springs  up  in  the  old  church- 
yard. 

Anotiier  development  of  religious  convictions  took  or- 
g'ruii/ofl  form  in  bocieties  known  attirst  as  Reformers,  New 
Liglits,  and  Free-Will  Baptists.  Alexander  Campbell, 
originally  an  Trish  Presbyterian,  projiu.sed  to  re.store  liie 
spirit  and  letter  of  primitive  Chri.Htianity,  and  drew  after 
him  a  large  following  of  earnest  adherents  who  took 
the  name  "Disciplcaof  Christ."  Campbell  wrote  in  1824: 
**"We  neither  advocate  Calvinism,  Arniinianism,  Socinian- 
ism,  Arianism,  Trinitarian  ism,  Unitariauism,  Deism,  nor 
Sectarianism,  but  New  7'estam€ntiw7 

The  first  quarter  of  the  century  measures  the  duration 
of  tlie  movement  known  as  the  "  Unitarian  Revival," 
which  really  began  in  1785,  when  James  Freemuii,  at  Bos- 
ton, broke  away  from  the  regular  orthodox  denomination 
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and  took  the  name  of  UnitariaD.  As  early  as  1796,  Rev. 
Henry  Tonlmin,  a  Unitarian,  diaaeminated  his  views  in 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Horace  HoUey,  a  Ya]e  graduate,  and  a 
favorite  of  Timothy  Dwight,  though  a  dissenter  from  Gal- 
Tinism,  came  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1819,  and  hecame 
president  of  Transylvania  University.  When  it  was 
known  that  he  disbelieved  in  the  Trinity,  a  sectarian  war 
broke  out  and  raged  on  the  disputed  grounds  that  lie  be- 
tween  ortliodoxy  and  Unitarianism.  The  controversy 
ruptured  the  college,  and  caused  Br,  Holley  to  resign  the 
presidency.  Unitarianism,  however,  got  a  foothohl  in  the 
West  and  South.  8everu1  of  its  most  famous  champions 
have  been  stationed  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis.  Universalism  also  set  up  strongholds  in  these  and 
other  western  cities.  "The  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the 
West,"  a  Universalist  newspaper,  was  established  in  1829. 

Kev.  Timothy  Flint,  who  spent  several  years  as  a  mis- 
sionar}-  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  commencing  his  travels 
in  1814,  wrote  from  his  personal  observation  as  follows:  ' 

'*A  circulating  phalanx  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and 
of  young  efri'c.'i  of  the  Catholic  theological  seminaries, 
from  the  redundant  masp  of  utioccupied  ministers,  both  in 
the  Protestant  and  Catliolic  countries,  pervades  this  great 
valley  with  its  numerous  detachments  from  Pittsburg,  the 
mountaiu.s,  the  lakes  and  the  Missouri,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  all  pursue  tlie  intert'sts  of  their  several 
denominations  iu  th^ir  own  way,  and  generally  iu  profound 
peace.** 

Kev.  John  Mason  Peck,  a  i)roniinont  Baptist  uiii-sionury 
in  Illinuis,  writing  of  the  itineracy  of  other  days,  says: 
"  That  minister's  library  was  considered  to  be  well  sup- 
plied that  contained  a  com[»lete  eo})y  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, a  copy  of  Watts's  PsaUurt  and  llyinns,  and  Itussell's 
Seven  Sermons.  There  were  preachers  tlieu,  who  taught 
the  people  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  without 
possessing,  and  without  the  power  of  obtaining,  a  whole 
copy  of  the  Word  of  God."  Yet  these  missionaries  and 
14 
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early  preachers  exerted  a  vast  influence,  and  were  person- 
ages of  conspicaous  importance.  A  recent  popular  writer 
says:  "They  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  circulating 
medium  of  thought  and  emotion  that  kept  the  isolated 
settleiiients  from  utter  spiritual  staguatiou." 

One  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  religious  annala 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  Lorenzo  Dow,  a  sort  of  American 
Bunyan^  whose  pilgrimages  are  as  surprising  as  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  in  the  allegory.  "  Few  who  have  seen 
him,"  reports  one  of  his  eonteniporarie's,  "  will  forget  his 
outlandish  exterior,  his  orang-outang  fcntures,  the  heard 
that  swept  his  aged  breast,  or  the  piping  treble  voice  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  preach  what  he  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom." 

This  et'centric  ovungelist,  born  in  1777,  made  his  first 
western  tour  in  1804.  **  I  have  been  in  eacli  ot' the  seven- 
teen states  of  tlic  Union,"  wrote  he  in  diary. 

Dow  makes  mention  ot"  nianv  strautje  sects  lie  nii't  with 
in  his  travels — the  jerking,  leaping,  and  rolling  converts, 
the  A-donble-L-partist*5,  the  Molechites  and  the  2sichol- 
ifes.  a  kind  of  C^nakcrb,  **  who  do  not  feel  free  to  wear 
coiure<i  ('lotht'?<.  "  Peggy  Dow,  tlie  wife  ot"  Lorenzo,  left 
some  iTn]»ressiun  upon  the  times  by  a  book  published  in 
Philadelpliia  in  1816.  It  contains  a  "'Cofhrfum  of  Mrtlio- 
dist  Hymns,"  "A  Short  Account  of  tlie  Camp-iacctings  in 
the  United  States,"  and  the    Cosmopolite's  Muse." 

Lorenzo  Dow*^  peculiar  writings,  published  as  a  sub- 
geiij'tion  l)ook  uiuU-rthe  title,  History  of  a  Cosmopolite; 
(>r  Lorenzo's  Journal, passed  through  many  e<litions.  and 
was  soltl  by  tens  of  thousands  of  volumes,  in  all  ]«arts  of 
the  West.  The  book  contains  Lorenzo's  Journal,"  "  Lo- 
renzo's Chain,"  "A  Cry  from  the  Wilderness,"  "  Defense 
of  Cump-meetings,"  "  Vicissitudes,  or  the  Journey  of  Life," 
and  "Analects  upon  Natural,  Social,  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy." Old  people  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  who  love  to  relate  striking  anecdotes  concerning 
Lorenzo  Bow,  who  is  made  responsible  for  as  many  relig- 
ions extravagances  as  Lincoln  is  for  political  jokes. 

A  picture  to  match  that  of  Bow  might  be  drawn  of  the 
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less  noted  Jonathan  Chapman,  or  "  Johnny  Appleaeecl," 
as  he  was  called,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the 
first  nurseryman  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  brought  bushels 
of  apple  seeds  from  the  cider-presses  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
planted  them  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He 
also  was  s  preacher,  or,  as  he  said,  a  messenger  sent  into 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  people.*'  Bom 
in  Massachusetts  in  1775,  he  was  a  regularly  orduned 
Swedenhorgian  missionary.  He  always  carried  tracts  and 
hooks,  zealous  to  plant  ideas  as  well  as  apple  seeds.  Frait 
is  still  grown  on  snrriving  trees  planted  hy  Johnny  Apple* 
seed,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mnskingnm  and  the  Sdoto. 

Dr.  Peck  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  the  an> 
nals  of  western  intellectaal  labor.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  pioneer  nsefal  writers. 
Bom  in  Litchfield  parish,  Bonth  Farms,  Connecticut,  Oc- 
tober 81, 1789,  he  began  to  preach  in  1811,  was  ordained 
in  1818,  and  became  associated  with  Hev.  Luther  Rice  in 
efforts  to  arouse  the  Baptists  of  the  country  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  in  foreign  missions.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  ITnion  to  labor  in  St.  Louis  and  vicin* 
ity.  Proceeding  westward  in  a  covered  wagon,  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  he  journeyed  four  months,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,200  miles,  reaching  Shawneetown  in  the  USX  of 
1817.  For  several  years  he  resided  in  Missouri,  where  he 
and  his  family  suffered  extremely  from  sickness.  In  1821 
he  removed  to  llock  Spring,  Illinois,  and  established  a 
seminary,  into  which  were  gathered  at  one  time  as  many 
as  one  hundred  students.  In  April,  1828,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  paper  called  the  Western  -  Pioneer  and 
Baptist.  Vigorous  and  energetic,  he  made  numberless 
extensive  preaching  tours,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affikirs  of  the  territory,  preliminary  to  its  becoming  a 
state.  Especially  was  he  interested  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  and  temperance.  The  Kock  Spring 
Seminary  became  united  with  what  is  now  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Peck  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  local  history, 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  literary  manifestation 
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among  young  men.  Throngh  his  infiuenoe.  Prof.  John 
RusaeU,  of  Blnff  Bale,  Blinois,  was  indaced  to  publish 
"The  Legend  of  the  Piaaa"  and  other  pieces.  Russell 
was  the  author  of  a  temperance  essay  called  "  The  Veu* 
omons  Worm/'  beginning  with  the  sentence :  There  is  a 
worm  whose  bite  outvenoms  all  the  serpents  of  the  Nile." 
Thousands  of  school-children  in  the  West  learned  the 
piece  by  heart  and  declaimed  it. 

Peck's  writings  include  a  "Guide  for  Emigrants,"  a 
"Gazetteer  of  Illinois;'  "Father  Chirk,  or  the  Pioneer 
Preacher,"  and  a  '  Life  of  Daniel  Booue."  Ilf*  i  t  vised 
and  enlarged  Perkins's  "Annals  of  the  West."  Dr.  Peck 
died  March  24,  1857.  A  memoir  of  him  has  been  pub- 
lished by  RufuB  Babcock,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Forty  Years 
of  Pioneer  Life." 

It  would  require  volumes  to  sketch  the  life  and  labors 
of  the  noted  preachers  of  the  West.  Many  of  them  were 
famed  for  eloquence.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  renowned 
Peter  Cartwright,'  1 785-1  «72.  the  presiding  elder  of  Illi- 
nois, the  type  of  Methodist  pioneer  ministers?  Ilis 
preaching  is  rhetorioalh*  described  hy  one  who  himself 
was  a  distinguished  circuit  preaclier,  Rev.  W.  11.  Milburn, 
author  of  "  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life."  The  following 
are  Milburn's  words  on  Cartwright's  oratory  :  "A  voice 
which,  in  his  prime,  was  capable  of  almost  every  modula- 
tion, the  earnest  force  and  homely  directness  of  his  speech, 
and  his  power  over  tlie  passions  of  the  liuman  lieart,made 
liim  an  orator  to  win  and  command  tlie  suffrages  and 
sympathies  of"  a  western  audience.  And  everllu  ough  tlie 
discourse,  came,  and  went,  an<l  came  again,  a  hiunor  that 
was  resistless,  now  broadening  the  features  into  a  merry 
smile, and  then  softening  tlie  heart  until  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  His  ligures  and  illustrations  were  often 
grand,  sometinies  fantastical.  Like  all  natives  of  the  new 
country,  he  spoke  much  iu  metaphors,  and  his  were  bor- 

^  The  Backwoods  Preacher.  An  Autobiographjr  of  Peter  Curtwrighti 
for  more  than  fifty  yeare  a  preacher  in  the  Backwoods  ol  America. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland.  London,  1858. 
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rowed  from  the  magnificent  realm  in  which  he  lived.  All 
forms  of  nature,  save  those  of  the  sounding  sea,  were  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  were  employed  with  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  .children  use  their  toys.  Yon  might  hear,  in 
a  single  discourse,  the  thunder  tread  of  a  frightened  herd 
of  hnffiiloes  as  they  rushed  wildly  across  the  prairie,  the 
crash  of  the  windrow  as  it  fell  smitten  by  the  breath  of  the 
tempeet,  the  piercing  scream  of  the  wild  cat  as  it  scared 
the  midnight  forest,  the  majestic  rhythm  of  the  Mississippi 
as  it  harmonized  the  distant  East  and  West,  and  united, 
bore  their  tributes  to  the  far-oif  ocean ;  the  silvery  flow  of 
a  mountain  rivulet,  the  i^hisper  of  groves,  and  the  jocund 
laughter  of  unnumbered  prairie  flowers,  as  they  toyed  in 
dalliance  with  the  evening  breeze.  Thunder  and  lightning, 
fire  and  flood,  seemed  to  be  old  acquaintances,  and  he 
spoke  of  them  with  the  assured  confidence  of  Mendship. 
Another  of  the  poet's  attributes  was  his— the  impulse  and 
the  power  to  create  his  own  language ;  and  he  was  the  best 
lexicon  of  western  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  proverbs, 
that  I  have  ever  met.*' 

The  pioneer  period  produced  an  astonishing  army  of 
illustrious  pulpit  orators;  men  who  swayed  multitudes^ 
and  who  were  regarded  with  a  veneration  that  bordered 
on  idolatry.  The  immense  popular  control  wliieh  these 
voices  in  the  wilderness  exerted  is  incalculable.  They 
were  the  spiritual  and  moral  custodians  of  the  people. 
Their  winged  words  set  free  in  the  unreporting  air,  have 
flown  into  oblivion.  But  the  thought,  the  soul  of  the 
message,  was  recorded  in  the  heart  and  the  life  of  a  gen- 
eration. F»  V-  !  fu»ks  did  tliese  fervent  ministers  of  the 
Gkispel  indite.  .No  stenographer  took  down  on  paper  and 
gave  to  the  press  their  exhortations  and  their  prayers. 
But  the  sermon  was  engraved  upon  listening  hearts  and 
the  benediction  was  heard  in  heaven.  Every  section  of 
the  West  had  its  evnnsrolic  Boanerges  in  those  old  camp- 
meeting  years.  I  can  not  forbear  to  transcribe  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fiivorite  orator  of  Tennessee,  tlie  once  cele- 
l>r:{tf(l  Dr.  Bascom.  A  distinijrni-^hed  conteinjiorary  clergy- 
mau  of  another  denoiuiuatiou  praises  Bascom  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  language :  "  I  would  not  wish  to  laud  him  in  the 
same  affected  strain,  with  the  encomiunis  of  the  hVind 
minister  of  Virginia.  But  he  10  certainly  an  extraordi- 
nary man  in  his  way.  His  first  appearance  ia  against  him, 
indicating  a  rongh  and  uncouth  man.  lie  uses  many  low 
words,  and  imagea  and  illustrations  in  bad  ta.-^tc.  But 
perhaps,  when  you  are  getting  tired,  almost  disgusted, 
every  thing  is  reversed  in  a  moment.  lie  flashes  upon 
you.  You  catch  his  eye  and  you  follow  him ;  he  bursts 
upon  you  in  a  glow  of  feeling  and  pathos,  leaving  you  not 
sufficiently  cool  to  criticise.  We  may  aflect  to  decry  the 
talent  of  moving  the  inmost  affections.  After  nil,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  the  most  iiuportant  qualification  which 
a  minister  can  possess.  He  jiossgsscr  this  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  has  tlie  electric  eye,  tlie  tlirilling  tones,  the 
unction,  the  feeling,  the  universal  language  of  jiassion  and 
nature,  which  is  equally  known  and  felt  hy  all  people. 
He  has  evidently  been  richly  endowed  by  nature;  but  his 
endowments  owe  little  to  discipline  or  education.** 

A  correspondent '  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gaz- 
ette, in  1890,  thus  grai)]iically  pictures  two  of  the  great 
pioneer  preachers  of  South-westeru  Ohio  and  Eastern  In- 
diana : 

"No  history  of  the  great  Ohio  Valley  will  be  full  and 
complete  without  giving  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  the 
labors  of  the  pioneer  preachers  who,  amid  all  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  hardshi^ts,  hroke  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
early  ticttlers,  and  so  materially  aided  in.  laying  broad  and 
deep  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  coianiunity.  Many  of 
those  men  deserve  a  chapter  in  the  future  liistory  of  the 
country.  In  their  labor  of  love,  for  it  was  a  labor  of  love 
to  them,  they  passed  through  dangers  and  endured  toils 
and  privations  that  few  of  the  present  day  know  any 
thing  ahout,  and  the  story  of  their  lives  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  would  he  of 
thrilling  interest  One  of  the  most  famous  of  those  early 
pioneers  was  William  H.  Raper,  well-known  in  his  day  in 

1 F.  B.  Muney. 
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ISoatli-weftterii  Ohio  and  EaeterD  Indiana.  There  are 
some  living  yet  who  remember  him  and  speak  with  love 
and  admiration  of  his  memory.  In  his  travels  he  tra- 
versed forests  and  oftentimes  was  compelled  to  swim 
rivers  and  encamp  all  night  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
storms  of  rain  or  snow,  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens, 
or  the  branches  of  a  forest  tree.  On  one  occasion,  while 
traveling  lus  circuit,  which  embraced  all  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Indiana,  he  got  lost  in  the  woods  one  dark  night, 
and  wandered  about  for  several  hours.  At  last  in  his 
wanderings  he  came  to  the  bank  of  a  stream.  The  rain 
had  been  falling  steadily  for  several  days,  and  he  knew  the 
water  must  be  very  high.  He  felt  that  to  remain  out  all 
night  in  his  exhausted  condition  meant  death ;  he  deter- 
mined to  cror^s  tlie  stream,  if  possible,  and  seek  shelter  on 
the  other  side.  He  dismounted  and  groped  along  in  the 
darkness  as  best  he  could,  until  he-came  to  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bridge.  He  carefully  led  his  horse  on  to  it. 
As  he  proceeded,  he  felt  it  giving  under  him  step  by 
step,  but  he  kept  on  until  finally  he  reached  the  other 
side  in  safety.  A  short  distance  ^om  there  he  discovered 
a  house,  and,  after  arousing  the  inmates,  obtained  per- 
mission to  stay  all  night.  They  asked  him  how  he  had 
been  able  to  cross  the  creek,  and  when  he  told  them  he 
had  crossed  on  the  bridge,  they  were  confounded,  and  told 
him  there  was  no  bridge  tliere  and  never  had  been.  In 
the  morning  they  went  to  the  place  and  discovered  that 
in  the  darkness  he  had  crossed  on  floating  driftwood  that 
had  become  jammed. 

"At  another  time  he  had  an  experience  which  would 
have  furnished  tlie  psychologist  of  those  days  a  liard  nut 
to  crack.  Wliile  crossing  a  very  full  stream  at  an  early 
hour  one  morning.  horse  threw  liim  into  the  water. 
The  accident  occurred  at  a  place  near  where  tlie  creek 
emptied  into  the  Oliio,  and  lie  was  being  rapidly  borne 
out  into  the  current  of  the  river  when,  by  chance,  he  was 
swept  near  an  overhanging  branch,  which  he  wun  able  to 
(5eizc  and  hold.  To  that  he  cluno:  until  his  strenirth  was 
almost  exhausted.    He  was  about  to  give  up  iu  despair, 
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as  no  help  waa  near,  when  he  eeemed  to  bear  a  voice 
saying,  *  Mother  is  prajing  for  yon,  and  you  will  he 
saved/  This  gave  him  new  courage,  and,  making  an- 
other and  a  final  effort,  he  reached  the  bank  in  safety. 
On  reaching  bis  mother's  honse,  several  days  aflerward, 
she  told  him  she  had  a  terrible  dream  about  him.  She 
siud  that  one  morning  she  was  awakened  in  a  great  fright^ 
and  heard  some  one  saying, '  William  is  in  great  danger.' 
She  sprang  from  her  bed  and  began  praying  for  him. 
This  ehe  kept  up  until  at  last  a  peace  fell  upon  her  spirit^ 
and  she  was  satisfied  her  son  had  escaped  fh>m  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  him.  On  comparing  the  time,  it 
was  found  to  be  at  exactly  the  hour  he  was  struggling  with 
the  niacin  Of  waters  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Let  some  one 
explain  this  on  scientific  principles.  This  same  minister 
once  had  a  watch  stolen  from  him  under  peculiar  circam- 
stances  in  Cincinnati.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Washburne 
was  condemned  to  death.  On  the  day  of  the  execution, 
Mr.  Baper  was  called  upon  to  act  as  chaplain.  He  visited 
the  condemned  man  in  his  cell  and  offered  up  prayer. 
While  he  was  praying  Washburne  stole  his  watch  from 
his  pocket.  The  watch  was  not  missed,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  had  been  found  on  the  person  of  Washburne  after 
his  execution  that  Mr.  Raper  knew  it  had  been  stolen. 

"Amoiiii!:  the  most  gifted  of  those  devoted  men  was  Rus- 
Fell  Eigc'low.  lie  was  about  modi  am  heig'ht,  of  slender 
frame,  and  leeble  constitution.  His  head  was  large  and 
foreliead  hiijh  and  ]>roTiiinent.  lie  wore  his  hair  long, 
and  as  it  was  rather  thin,  it  g-ave  him  a  eudaverouB  ap- 
pearance, lie  had  a  wondertul  power  over  an  audience, 
and  rouhl  sway  the  multitudes  at  liis  will  by  his  elo- 
quence, which  was  lofty  and  fervent.  Such  was  his  tame 
that  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  to  preach,  the 
people  for  many  miles  tlocked  to  hear  him.  His  appear- 
ance was  much  against  him,  ibr  he  was  always  clad  in 
coarse  and  ill-fittini;  garments.  lie  had  a  keen  eye, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  a  projecting  chin,  large  nose,  ex- 
])anding  nostrils,  and  wide  mouth.  A  noted  skeptic  who 
heard  him  on  cue  of  his  great  occasions  as  he  preached  to 
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a  large  audience  at  a  camp-meeting  near  Dayton,  0.,  wrote 
thu8  of  h\6  sermon : 

***  Having  stated  and  illnstrated  Ms  position  clearly,  he 
laid  broadly  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  and  piled 
stone  upon  stone,  hewed  and  polished,  till  be  stood  upon 
a  majestic  pyramid,  with  heaven's  own  light  around  him, 
pointing  the  astonished  multitude  to  a  brighter  home  be* 
yond  the  sun,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  enemy  to  re- 
move one  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  his  feet  were 
placed.  His  argument  being  complete,  his  peroration 
commenced.  This  was  grand  beyond  description.  The 
whole  universe  seemed  animated  by  its  Creator  to  aid  him 
in  persuading  the  sinners  to  return  to  God,  and  the  angels 
commissioned  to  open  heaven  and  come  down  and 
strengthen  him.  Now  he  opens  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
and  takes  ns  through  the  gloomy  avenues,  while  the  bolts 
retreat  and  the  doors  of  damnation  burst  open,  and  the 
wails  of  the  lost  come  to  our  ears;  and  now  he  opens 
heaven  and  transports  us  to  the  flowery  plains,  stands  up 
amid  the  armies  of  the  blest,  to  sweep  with  celestial  fin- 
gers angelic  harps,  and  join  the  eternal  chorus,  **  Worthy, 
Worthy  the  Lamb."  As  he  closed  his  discourse,  every 
energy  of  his  body  and  mind  were  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most tension.  His  soul  appeared  to  be  too  great  for  its 
tenement,  and  every  moment  ready  to  burst  through  and 
soar  away  aa  an  eagle  toward  lieaven.  His  lungs  labored, 
his  arms  rose,  the  perspiration,  with  tears,  flowed  in  a 
steady  stream  on  the  floor,  and  every  thing  ahout  him 
seemed  to  say,  *'  Oh,  that  my  head  were  watersi."  But  the 
audience  thought  not  of  the  struggling  body,  nor  even  of 
the  giant  mind  within,  for  they  were  paralyzed  hy  the 
avalanche  of  thought  that  descended  upon  them.  I  lost 
the  man,  but  the  subject  was  all  in  all.' " 

"  At  one  time  the  Conference  was  to  be  hold  in  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio.  A  wealthy  Episcopalian  went  to  the  Metho- 
dist pastor  in  that  place  and  told  him  that  if  he  would 
send  him  the  most  talented  man  in  the  Conference  he 
would  be  glad  to  entertain  him.  JBiEfclow  was  sent  to 
him.   He  made  his  appearance  at  the  aristocratic  resi- 
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dence  in  his  homeBpnn  suit.  His  personal  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing,  and,  upon  meeting  the  pastor,  the 
Episcopalian  complained  that  he  had  not  heen  rightly 
treated.  He  was  reminded  that  he  had  asked  for  the 
most  talented  man,  and  he  had  heen  sent  to  him.  The 
pastor  said  to  him :  *  He  is  to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  to*morrow  morning.  You  go  and  hear  him,  and 
then  if  you  arc  still  dissatisfied,  I  will  change  him  and 
sen  1  you  the  hisliop.'  The  host  and  his  family  attended 
tht'  Preshyterian  Church  the  next  day.  Mr.  Bigclow  took 
his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  it  was  time  to  hegin  the 
eerrices,  arose  and  read  his  hymn.  Such  reading  of 
poetry  had  never  hefore  been  heard  in  Steuhenville,  and 
the  host  and  his  daughters  exchanged  surprised  and  sig^ 
nificant  glances.  It  was  one  of  the  preacher's  grand  days, 
and  he  electrified  his  audience.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon tli(  host  requested  his  daughters  to  accompany  Mr. 
Bigelow  to  the  house,  tmyiiig  that  he  had  to  attend  to  a 
little  matter  down  the  street.  He  made  his  way  at  once 
to  the  Methodist  parsonage,  and,  calling  the  pastor  to 
one  side,  told  him  that  he  would  not  trade  oft*  Mr.  Hige- 
low  and  his  lioiiH>«jiun  suit  for  all  the  bishops.  Such  is 
the  power  of  eloqueiioo." 

lion.  £.  O.  Sinitli,  in  liis  "Indiana  Trials,  '  writing  of 
"Itinerant  Preachors,"  nmark?!,  "that  early  Indiana, 
nay,  Indiana  to-day,  owes-  more  to  the  itinerant  Meth- 
odiist  i»^eaciler^4  than  to  all  other  religious  denominations 
combined."  He  mentions,  with  praise,  the  names  of  the 
foIlowinLT  early  preachers :  James  Jones,  Aucfustiis  Joce- 
lyn,  dohn  1*.  Durbin,  dames  Conwell,  John  Hardy,  Aaron 
Wood,  James  Havens,  Klijah  Wliitten,  John  Morrow, 
Thomas  Silvey,  John  Strange,  and  Allen  Wiley. 

In  1832  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  came  to  Cincinnati,  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Lane  Seminary.  Tliough  a  stanch 
CalviniBt  of  the  sehool  of  Mather,  Edwards,  and  Dwijjlit, 
his  orthodoxy  wu.s  impeached  by  Rev.  Joishua  Lacy  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  the  powerful  preacher  who  from  1808  to  1846 
ministered  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.    Mrs.  Stowe  described  tlie  theological  battle  be- 
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tweeo  her  father  and  Dr.  Wilson  as  a  Spiritual  Arma* 
^eddon,  being  the  conflaence  of  the  forces  of  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian,  Oalvanistic  fatalism,  meeting  with  the  ad- 
vancing rationalism  of  New  England  new-school  theology." 
Beecher  was  tried  and  acquitt^id  in  his  own  church,  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  on  charges  of  heresy 
preferred  by  Wilson,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
were  printed.'  While  carrying  on  this  defensive  war, 
he  published  a  long  discourse,  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  the 
West,"  which,  while  prophesying  the  future  greatness  of  the 
West,  eloquently  urged  the  necessity  of  universal  educa- 
tion, and  violently  assailed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Lyman  Beecher's  sons,  Edward,  George,  Charles,  and 
Henry  Ward,  and  his  daughters,  Catherine  and  Ilarriet, 
were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  educated  by  western  in- 
fluences, and  they  all  bopran  their  aggressive  life-work  in 
the  West.  Henry  Ward  i3eecher*8  first  sermons  were 
preached  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Ins  first  pastorate  was 
at  Lawrenceburg,  and  his  second  at  Indianapolis. 

The  new  sects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  newly 
inspirt'd  older  sects,  wrousrht  zealously  to  infuse  their 
doctrines  every-where.  Their  active  eneri^y  niij^ht  be 
likened  to  that  force  of  chemicai  elements  which  scien- 
tists observe  in  substances  just  set  free  from  combination, 
and  existinc:  in  whwi  is  culkMl  tlie  nastcent,  or  new-born  state. 
The  clash  of  beliels,  and  the  ardor  to  establish  innovating 
systems,  gave  rise  to  many  public  debates  on  relitrious 
fiubjecttt.  The  most  distinguisiied  cham]tion  in  the  lists 
of  the  theolofcical  tournament,  was  Alexander  Campbell, 
already  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  the 
Disciples.  The  appellation,  "  Xew  Light,"  *  was  fre<inently 
applied  to  him  and  his  followers,  sometimes  opprobiously, 
sometimes  approvingly.  That  name,  however,  originated 
long  before  Campbell's  time ;  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 

*  See  "  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  before  tbe  Free- 
bytcry  of  Cincinnati,  on  Charges  preferred  by  Joshua  L.  Wilaon,  D.D„ 

CiDciiiDHti,  1H.^=>." 

'  There  is  a  species  of  edible  fm\x  in  the  Kentucky  river  locally  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  *'  New  Light." 
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Great  Awakening  "  of  1740,  wbich  started  in  New  £n* 
gland.  It  was  spoken  of  as  the  Ifew  Light  8tir,"  and 
continued  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  in  which  period 
40,000  persons  were  converted."  A  popular  Kew  Light 
hymn  was  often  sung  in  religions  assemblies  of  the  period, 
in  Rhode  Island.  I  here  transcribe  two  of  its  eleven 
stanzas,  every  one  of  which  introduces  the  term,  "  New 
Light,"  in  some  connection : 

*'  De8pi«e<l  by  man,  npheld  by  Gotl, 
We're  marrhin*:  on  the  heavenly  road; 
Loud  hallclujahH  wo  will  sing 
To  JesQS  Christ,  the  New  Light's  Ktog. 

"  Tlimigh  by  thf  world  we  are  distlaiiiL'd, 
And  have  otir  iiaiiR-s  cast  out  by  men, 
Yet  Cliriht  our  CupLain  for  us  tights ; 
Nor  death,  nor  hell,  can  hurt  New  Lights/' 

The  New  Light  movement  spread  to  the  South  and  to 
the  West,  and,  no  doubt,  had  a  remote,  if  not  a  direct, 
bearin|]f  upon  the  various  church  reformers.  Campbell 
disclaimed  all  sectarian  badges,  desiring  simply  to  be  con- 
sidered a  restorer  of  old  forms,  not  an  inventor  of  things 
new. 

Alexander  OamiiVK  ll  was  born  in  Ireland,  September 
12,  1788,  and  he  died,  March  4,  1866.  His  father,  Kev. 
Thomas  Campbell,  a  seceder,  opened  an  academy  at  Rich 
Hill,  and  Alexander  assisted  in  teaching.  Thomas  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1807,  and  Aloxaiuler  followed  in 
1809.  They  settled  at  AVash  inert  on,  I'ennsylvania,  where 
the  son  wrote  essays  for  the  Washinii^toii  Hoporter,  sign- 
himself  "  Clarinda."  Ho  made  his  tirst  attcnipt  at  preach- 
ing in  1810.  Tn  1823,  lie  began  the  Christian  I>apti3t," 
espousing  tlie  principles  of  that  ancient  sect  "Called 
Christians  lirst  at  Antioeh."  From  1823  to  1830,  he  is- 
sued of  his  own  works,  from  his  own  little  country  print- 
ing office,  no  leps  than  40,000  volumes."  His  house  near 
the  Ohio  rivei-  above  AVlieeliug  he  named  Bethany,  antl  it 
"was  made  u  post-olliee,  on  account  of  the  extensive  mail 
he  received  and  dispatched.    His  numerous  works,  corn- 
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prifling  about  sixty  volumes,  include  a  **  liTew  Version  of 
the  TestamenV*  ^  I'ifd  of  Thomas  Campbell/'  six  vol- 
▼olumes  of  Debates,"  seven  volumes  of  ^  The  Christian 
Baptist/'  and  thirty-four  volumes  of  ''The  Millennial 
Harbinger/'  a  periodical  which  ran  from  1880  to  1863  in-  • 
clanve.  The  use  of  such  names  as  ''  Millennial  Harbin- 
ger/* *•  Western  Messenger/'  "  Herald  of  Truth/'  suggest- 
ive of  faith  in  the  ''good  time  coming/'  was  character- 
istic of  the  reformers  in  the  western  country.  Campbell 
was  the  founder  of  Bethany  College,  near  which  may  be 
seen  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

Alexander  Campbell  challenged  the  whole  theological 
field,  ^nd  assaulted  the  outlying  territories  of  disbelief. 
He  hurled  a  lance  at  young  Mornionism  in  Northern 
Ohio.  His  numerous  debates,  six  of  which  were  published, 
gavo  111  111  widespread  renown.  As  long  ago  as  1820  he 
held  liis  first  important  discussion,  od  bnpti  tu.  with  Mr. 
John  Walker,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Three  years 
later  he  debated  with  Mr.  McCalla,  Presbyterian,  on  the 
same  subject,  in  a  grove  near  Wasirnii2:ton,  Kentucky. 
More  memorable  was  his  dispute  with  Robert  Owen,  which 
took  place  in  Cincinnati,  April,  1829. 

Owen  denied  the  truth  of  riliirioii  in  general  and 
Campbell  affirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  People 
came  to  hear  this  discussion  from  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  Twelve  hun- 
dred persons  crowded  into  the  Methodist  Church,  where 
it  was  held,  and  many  went  awnv  unable  to  obtain  a  sit- 
ting.  The  wordy  Inittle  was  continued  tor  eiii'lit  days,  and 
at  tiie  conclusion  tlie  audience  decided  by  a  rising  vote 
that  Campbell  and  Christianity  were  victorious.  A  still 
more  exciting  duel  of  dogmas  was  fought  in  Cincinnati, 
January,  1837,  by  Campbell  and  IJisliop  Jolm  V*.  Purcell, 
on  Catholicism.  This  stirred  up  the  polemic  spirit  ot"  the 
city,  caused  mass  meetings  to  pass  resolutions,  and  brought 
the  political  press  into  the  skirmish  line. 

Charles  Hammond,  of  the  Gazette,  and  James  Birney, 
of  the  PhilanthropiBt,  drew  their  pens  and  rushed  to  the 
conflict.    Soon  after  the  Purcell  debate,  Campbeii  be^aa 
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a  diacusslon  with  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  on  UniTerBalism, 
which  was  carried  on  for  two  years  in  the  colomDS  of  the 
Harhinger.  The  last,  and  perhape  the  most  noted  theo- 
logical tournament  in  which  Camphell  took  part  was  that 
of  Koyember,  1848,  when  he  encountered  Bev.  N.  L.  Rice, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  who  bad 
won  a  high  reputation  as  an  oral  debater.  The  cham- 
pions met  at  Lexington,  and  Heniy  Clay  presided  during 
their  sixteen  days'  disputation. 

Br.  Rice  and  Rev.  £.  M.Pingree,  a  brilliant  Universalist 
divine,  held  an  eight-day  discussion  in  the  year  1845.  The 
daily  sessions  took  place  in  the  Millerite  Tabernacle,  a 
large  wooden  structure  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  multitude 
of  auditors  was  greater  than  the  inside  of  the  building 
would  accommodate,  and  numbers  climbed  upon  the  roof 
to  listen  to  the  speakers. 

Propounders  of  original  views,  dissenters  and  reformers 
of  all  shades  of  belief  and  unbelief,  came  to  the  valley* 
They  considered  the  new  country  a  Uthvtla  rasa,  upon 
which  every  man  who  had  a  poRitive  idea  was  free  to 
write  a  theory.  Campbell  declared  that  he  began  his  re- 
ligious movement  in  the  West  because  the  "West  was  the  • 
field  of  best  opportunity.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  western 
people  believe  in  giving  every  man  liberty  of  speech ;  they 
gave  Owen  a  fair  chance." 

Robert  Owen,  whose  name  is  associated  with  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier,  was  a  Welsh  phllanthopist  of  large  fortune, 
who  came  to  America  in  1824  to  propound  and  establish  the 
principles  of  Socialism.  In  1825  he  bought  of  Frederick 
Rappc  the  village  of  New  narmony  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  on  the  Wabash,  Indiana,  paying  31i»0,- 
000,  and  there  organized  his  celebrated  community.  His 
assumptions  were  that  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  that  favorable  surroundings  make  good  character. 
He  repudiated  the  t^auctions  of  the  Church,  relying  wliolly 
upon  practical  education  as  the  stuirce  of  eorreet  conduct. 
Sin  and  misery  lie  ascribed  to  ignorance  and  its  transmit- 
ted eliect?.  A  strict  materialist,  he  accepted  nothing  as 
true  except  that  which  he  could  prove  by  facts.  The 
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school  which  was  started  &t  New  Harmony  haaed  its 
methods  on  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  and  made  the  name 
of  that  great  educator  familiar  in  the  backwoods.  Francis . 
J.  Neef,  the  associate  of  Pestaloazi,  was  a  teacher  at 
Kew  Harmouy.  For  the  amusement  of  the  men  and  women 
social  parties  were  held  in  a  large  hall,  with  music  and 
dancing.  Sometimes  four  hundred  persons  were  on  the 
dancing  floor  at  once.  On  Sunday  scientific  lectures  were- 
delivered  in  the  hall;  and  itinerant  preachers  were  invited^ 
and  even  niged,  to  use  the  same  jmlpit  as  a  free  arena* 
«  Mental  Independence  was  the  motto  of  the  Communists. 
A  paper,  New  Harmony  Gazette,  called  by  Campbell  the 
« focus  of  the  lights  of  skepticism,"  was  started  in  1825,, 
and  in  1827  Owen  issued  a  little  volume  called  **New 
Views  of  Society.*' 

The  New  Harmony  experiment  attracted  a  heterogeneoua 
company.  Several  distinguished  visitors  from'  Europe  so- 
journed with  Owen  for  awhile.  One  of  these  was  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Another  was  William  Maclure^ 
the  scientist.  Another  was  Miss  Frances  Wright,  who^ 
like  Owen,  was  wealthy,  and  a  reformer.  Timothy  Flint 
classed  her  among  the    Wollstoaecraftian  ladies/' 

Frances  Wright  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1797^ 
and  she  died  in  Cincinnati  in  1853.  She  lived  for  three 
years  in  France  in  the  family  of  Lafayette.  Coming  to 
America,  she  bought  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Western 
'  Tennessee,  and  started  a  plantation,  which  she  named 
Nashoba,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  thirty 
n^roes  whom  she  purchased  from  slavery.  In  her  own 
words,  she  devoted  herself  to  a  "  race  oppressed  where 
liberty  had  planted  her  throne,  and  despised  where  man 
had  first  spoken  the  name  of  equality." 

Several  times  Miss  Wright  went  alone,  on  horseback,, 
from  Nashoba  to  New  Harmony  ;  and,  finally,  her  health 
failing,  she  abandoned  tlie  Tennessee  scheme,  and  re- 
moved to  the  Owen  settlement.  For  the  New  Harmony 
Gazette  she  wrote  essays  and  a  scries  of  nrtieles  called  "A 
Few  Days  in  Athens,"  wliicli  afterward  a}»peared  in  u 
volume.   She  traveled  through  the  United  States  and 
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gave  lectures  at  the  priucipal  cities  on  Knowledge/' 
"Religion,"  "Morals,"  "Opinions,"  and  other  suhjects. 
These  were  published  in  book  form. 

I^othwithstanding  its  auspicious  name,  New  Harmony 
became  a  scene  of  discord,  and  declined.*  Robert  Owen 
went  back  to  Scotland.  His  son,  Hobert  Dale  Owen,  ac- 
companied Miss  Wright  to  Kew  York,  where  the  latter 
bought  a  church,  which  she  rechristened  the  IIm]!  of 
Science,"  and  occupied  as  a  lecture^room  and  an  office  of 
publication  for  the  Free  Enquirer,  formerly  the  New  Har- 
mony Gazette.  This  paper,  its  editors  claimed,  was  the 
first  periodical  estublished  in  tlie  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  fearless  and  unbiased  inquiry  on  all  subjects." 

A  number  of  other  papers,  of  a  similar  lil)eral  cbaraC' 
ter,  soon  sprang  into  existence,  among  which  we  may 
mention  "The  Investigator,"  Comet,"  "The  Beacon," 
and  the  "  Herkimer  Liberal." 

Frances  Wright  composed  a  tragedy  called  "Altorf," 
and  a  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  "  England,  the  Civil- 
izer."  It  is  recorded  that  she  preferred  the  society  of  men 
to  that  of  wonuMi,  on  account  of  tlic  Hsnperitir  intelligence 
of  the  former.  She  contracted  a  iiiarriiiir*'  with  Wilhelm 
rhiquepal  D'Arusmout.    It  was  stipulated  that,  should 

*  Owen's  exporiuient  at  New  Harmony  was  not  the  only  irommiumtic 
attempt  to  reform  society  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  A  commanistie  store  or 
"  Model  Banar  "  wa.«i  in  opcxation  in  Cincinnati  in  1 S27.  A  "  Commun- 
ity" was  organized  in  Tu8carawa'<  oouTity.  Ohio,  in  IS:'-'.  In  1844,  the 
"  Clermont  Phalanx,"  au  aBsociation  accoixling  to  Fourier,  was  formed 
oa  the  Ohio  river,  in  dermont  county,  Ohio.  This  Mled  within  lew 
than  three  years,  lu  property  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  reform* 
ors  known  as  the  "  Brotherhoo<l,"  at  the  ln'a<^  of  which  was  John  O. 
Wattli  s.  The  *'  Brotherliood's  "  principal  l)uililinfr,  an  edifice  of  lirick, 
wiiH  undennincd  hy  the  river  in  the  flood  oi  1.H47,  and  seventeen  i>er- 
aons  were  drowned.  More  interesting  and  successful  was  the  establish' 
ment  organized  in  1847,  also  in  Clermont  county,  hy  Josiah  Wairen. 
Thi5s  uns  the  village  of  I'topia,  founded  by  n  small  company  in  accord- 
ance with  tiie  maxim,  "  cost  is  the  limit  of  price."  The  community 
broke  up  within  a  few  years.  Warren  removed  to  New  Knghind.  He 
ia  the  author  of  several  very  remarkable  pamphlets,  which  antidpate  the 
writings  of  George  an<l  Bellamy.  His  "Equitable  Commerce"  was  pub- 
lished at  I'topia  in  1849.  Three  otht-r  pamphlets  of  his  on  "True  Civil- 
ization,'  were  issued  in  I^nceton,  Mass.,  in  1873. 
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any  children  be  born,  the  mother  was  to  have  no  part  in 
their  education.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mias  Wright 
lectured  in  the  court-houae  in  Cincinnati,  a  mob  cast 
Btonee  at  her.  Picking  up  one  of  these  rude  missileB,  she 
aaid,  smiling,  **  This  is  a  hard  argument." 

The  action  und  reaction  of  colliding  elements  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  struck  out  much  intellectual  heat  and  light. 
Civilized  races  met  with  savage,  Christianity  met  Judaism, 
Protestant  challenged  Catholic.  Calvinist  encountered 
anti-Calvinist,  Unitarian  opposed  Trinitarian,  old  denomi- 
nations split  by  contention  projected  new  sects  into  being, 
and  each  now  sect  criticised  all  the  others.  Antas^onizing 
churches  in  tfoncrul,  and  even  assaulting  the  bulwarks  of 
reliirion  itself,  the  iii^nostics,  the  skeptics,  and  the  avowed 
atheists  joined  the  thick  combat.  Extremes  grappled. 
What  a  swill o{  the  penduluni  of  opinion,  from  the 
Catholic  kneeling  before  the  cnu  itix,  or  the  ni[)t  Protest- 
ant convert  swooning  at  the  mourners'  bemli,  to  tlie 
Cincinnati  materialist  wlio  was  offended  wlien  his  cliild 
was  taught  that  (iod  exists,  or  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  who, 
after  witnessing  a  revival,  said :  "T  confess  that  I  tliink 
the  eoar«!e«t  comedy  ever  written  would  be  a  less  detesta- 
ble exhibition  for  the  eye  of  youth  and  innocence  than 
such  a  scene." 

How  wide  the  contrast  between  the  implicit  faith  ot 
Lorenzo  Dow,  and  the  skeptieisni  of  Orson  Murray  who 
regarded  praye-r  as  a  crime  und  whose  funeral  sermon, 
written  by  liiniself,  in.siats  that  death  ends  all! 

I  donl)i  li  the  world  has  witnessed  a  more  extraordinary 
series  of  religious  ev^ents  than  transpired  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  the  tlrst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century*  Notwitli- 
Hianding  the  dissensions  within  old  denominations,  and 
unprecedented  splits  and  conflicts  among  new  sects,  and 
the  utter  repudiation  of  religion  by  some,  the  churches 
grew  and  flourished.  The  freedom  to  worship  God,  which 
the  Pilgrims  sought  afar,"  was  found  in  the  "Kew  Eng- 
land of  the  West,"  as  Ohio  was  called.  Religious  liberty 
ran  riot,  and  was  not  distinguished,  in  some  cases,  from 
15 
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license.  Even  Dilk'^,  tlio  Leatherwood  God,*  who,  in 
1828,  iiuiup:urate(i  his  t>y8tem  by  a  loud  Hnort  and  the  cry 
of  the  biiiglc  word  "Salvation,"  was  tolci uted,  and  liatl  a 
following  who  worshiped  him.  Smith,  the  inventor  of  the 
Mormon  bihle,  fouiid  refn^-e  in  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  tliough 
he  wa&  treated  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  featliers,  tliat  did  not 
prevent  him  from  ustahlishing  the  Latter  Day  Saints  at 
Kirtland,  and  ordaining  Brigham  Young  elder. 

The  clash  of  creeds  gave  origin  to  much  discourse,  oral 
and  printed.  Sermons  and  reliirions  debates  were  hoard 
by  multitudes  of  listeners,  and  read  by  other  multitudes. 
Every  leading  sect  had  its  "organ"  or  periodical.  T*rop- 
agandiflts  of  new  systems  made  extensive  use  of  the  })res3 
and  the  platforui.  Secular  new.spa])ers  and  magazines  de- 
voted many  columns  to  news  and  discussions  bearing  on 
religious,  moral,  and  social  matters. 

In  a  word,  religious  worship,  Scripture  reading,  hymn 
siDging,  eermon  bearing,  and  the  perasal  of  controversial 
periodloftk  and  tracts,  attendance  at  camp-meetings, re- 
vivals," theolo^cal  discussions,  and  the  nniversal  custom 
of  thinking  and  talking  on  relijpoiu  snbjects,  had  an  im- 
mense influence  in  shaping  the  literature  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  "in  the  beginning.  ' 

'  The  Ix}atherwood  God.  An  Account  of  the  A]>pcarance  and  Pre- 
tensions of  Joseph  C.  Dilks  in  Eastern  Ohio,  in  1828.  By  R,  U.  Taney- 
hill.   12mo.  Taper. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FOLITIOAL  ORATORY  AND  ORATOE&-TBE  LECTURE. 

The  American  veterans  who  survived  the  Tlevolutionary 
War  rejoiced  in  ftnniveraaries.  Emphatically  did  they 
celebrate  Independence  Bay,  with  utterance  of  much  im- 
passioned eloquence  in  oration  and  poem.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1788,  the  founders  of  Marietta,  then  a  settlement 
only  three  months  old,  met  to  commemorate  the  nation's 
birth.  Judge  J.  M.  Varnnm  *  delivered  an  address  abound- 
ing in  balanced  sentences  and  rhetorical  phrases.  Antici- 
pating the  coming  of  his  excellency,  Governor  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  the  orator  exclaimed :  "  May  he  soon  arrive !  Thoa 
gently  flowing  Ohio,  whose  surface,  as  conscious  of  thy 
unequaled  majesty,  reflecteth  no  image  but  the  impending 
heaven,  bear  him,  oh  !  bear  him  safely  to  this  anxious 
spot !  And  thon  beautiful,  transparent  Muskingum,  swell 
at  the  moment  ot  his  approach,  and  reflect  no  objects  but 
of  pleasure  and  deliglit  I  " 

Uaving'  thuB  glowingly  apostrophized  tlie  absent  gov- 
ernor, the  gallant  general  addressed  his  fair  auditors  "  in 
still  more  ornate  style.  *' Gentle  zejdiyrs  and  fanning 
breezes,  wafting  througli  the  air  ambrosial  odors,  receive 
you  here.  Hope  no  longer  flutters  upon  the  wings  of  un- 
certainty. .  .  .  Amiable  in  yourselves,  amiable  in 
jour  tender  connections,  you  will  soon  add  to  the  felicity 
of  others,  who,  emulous  of  following  your  ])rigbt  exam- 
ple, and  having  formed  their  manners  njion  the  elegance 
of  simplicity  and  the  reiinements  of  virtue,  will  be  happy 

■  James  Mitchell  Vsmoin  was  a  member  o!  the  first  dan  that  giadn- 

ate<l  fr  ri:  Brown  Uoiveiaity,  in  1769.   He  became  a  liri^'adior-fircnexal 

in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  a  member  f>f  thp  Colonial  ("onfrress. 
He  was  an  eloquent  lawyer.  He  was  one  of  the  supreme  jadKea  of  the 
North-western  Territory.  Died,  January  10,  1789. 
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in  living  with  you  in  the  bosom  of  friendship."  Such  was 
the  fashion  of  sentence-making^  in  the  days  of  yore.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  H i Id reth,  Judge  Varnuni  was  distinguished 
for  his  "  brilliant  language  and  thundering  eloquence." 

At  the  close  of  the  oration  a  feast  was  served  in  a  spac- 
ious bower,  constructed  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskinorum  and  the  Ohio.  From  the  four- 
teen toasts  offered  I  select  the  following:  "The  United 
States/'  "Tlie  Congress,"  "His  Most  Cliristian  Majesty," 
"The  2sew  Federal  CcMistitution,"  "  Patriots  and  Heroes/' 
"  Captain  Pipe,  Cliiet  of  the  Delawares/'  "  The  Amiable 
Partners  of  our  Delicate  Pleasures." 

The  soldiers  at  Fort  Hannar  had  commemorated  the 
great  national  day  in  178G  by  tiring  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  "  after  w^hich,"  wrote  Sergeant  Joscpli  lJuell,  in  his 
diary,  "  the  troops  were  served  witli  extra  rations  of  liquor, 
and  allowed  to  get  drunk  as  niueh  as  they  pleased." 

St.  Cluir  reached  Vovi  llarniar  -Uiiy  II,  and  on  the  15th 
he  made  his  pul)lie  entry,  "at  the  bower,  \v\  the  eity  of 
Marietta/'  and  another  errand  eerenionv  took  I'laee.  The 
Ordiiianee  of  17ST  was  read,  and  appropriate  speeches  of 
welcome  and  rcsiionsc  wrre  >pokrn.  The  trovernor's  ad- 
dress, thouirli  t'ornial  and  >tatL'Iv,  was  wni-ircd  bv  a  sinc:ero 
eloquence  evoked  by  the  plae«'  and  purpu.-5e  of  the  meet- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  remaiks  he  said:  "The  sul)- 
duing  a  new  eonntry,  notwithstanding  its  natural  advan- 
taa-es.  is  aiune  an  arduous  ta>k :  a  task,  however,  that 
patience  and  perseverance  will  at  last  surmount,  and  these 
virtues,  so  necessary  in  every  situation,  but  peeuliarly  so 
in  yours,  you  must  resolve  to  exercise.  Xeithcr  is  reduc- 
ing a  eon.ntry  from  a  state  ot'  natnre  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion so  irksome  as  it  may  apjjcur  from  a  sliglit  or  super- 
licial  view;  even  very  sensible  pleasures  attend  it;  the 
gradual  progress  of  improvement  tills  the  mind  with  de- 
lectable ideas  ;  vast  forests  converted  into  arable  lielda, 
and  cities  rising  in  places  which  were  lately  the  habita- 
tions of  wild  beasts,  give  a  pleasure  something  like  that 
attendant  on  creation.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  ot  it,  the 
imagination  is  ravished  and  a  taste  communicated  of  even 
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the  '  jov  of  (  Jod  to  see  a  liapp\'  world.*  "  General  Rufus 
Puttiiiiik  re.'.jKnided  to  St.  ('lair's  apeeuh. 

The  example  set  at  Marietta  of  celebrating  the  "  glorious 
Fourtli  '  was  imitated  in  hundreds  of  settlements  subse- 
quently t'oniied  in  the  West.  When  General  Moses 
Cleveland,  with  a  compiiiiy  of  surveyors,  arrived  on  the 
"Western  Reserve  on  July  4,  ITJHI,  a  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion was  made,  with  speeches  and  joyful  noise.  Doubt- 
less the  orators  of  the  dav  reminded  their  hearers  that 
just  twenty  years  had  passed  since  John  Adams  wrote 
from  Philadelphia  to  his  wife,  in  Boston,  that  Indepen- 
dence Day  "  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  pa- 
rade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illamitiAtioiifi,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
from  this  time  forward  forevermore."  With  snch  warrant 
and  exhortation,  oar  patriotic  fathers  made  the  most  of 
the  anniversary,  and  spread-eagle"  eloquence  was  at  a 
premium  in  the  forensic  market. 

The  Tisit  of  Lafayette  to  America,  in  1824,  acted  like  a 
fanning  hreeze  on  the  fire  of  patriotism,  and  revived  the 
spirit  of  declamation.  The  marquis  came  to  Ashland  to 
see  Clay,  and  was  all-hailed  in  an  eloquent  speech  de- 
livered at  Transylvania  College  hy  Dr.  Holley.  At  Cin- 
clnuati  he  was  hanqueted  and  welcomed  in  an  address  by 
Joseph  II.  Benham.  This  was  in  May.  It  was  not  until 
the  26th  of  August  that  Edward  Everett,  in  a  famous 
oration  pronounced  at  Cambridge  before  the  Society  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  addressed  Lafayette,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  using  the  familiar 
words:  "Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  our  shores;  and 
whithersoever  throughout  the  limits  of  the  continent 
your  course  shall  take  you,  the  ear  that  hears  yon  shall 
bless  you,  the  eye  that  sees  you  shall  hear  witness  to  you, 
and  every  tongue  exclaim,  with  heartfelt  Joy,  welcome, 
v>v1  >rne  Lafayette ! " 

Mr.  Everett,  whose  name  will  always  be -associated  with 
American  oratory  and  culture,  had  a  decided  interest  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  West.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1829,  on  his  journey- homeward  from  a  tour  in  the 
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Mississippi  Valley,  he  visited  the  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
then  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  Cincinnati  gentry.  The  distinguished  sojourner 
accepted  an  invitation  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  and, 
in  aooordanoQ  with  the  fiwhion,  a  aeries  of  toasts  was 
offered  and  responded  to.  The  toastmaster  of  the  occa- 
sion was  Daniel  K.  Este,  who  offered  the  following  senti* 
ment :  On  behalf  of  the  proprietor  and  visitors  at  the 
Tellow  Springs,  I  give  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  onr 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Edward  Everett — ^highly  distinghed  as 
a  seholar  and  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  statesman/' 

Mr.  Everett  addressed  the  company  in  a.  neat  speech, 
which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  "  Western  Tiller,"  of  July 
7, 1829. 

Mr.  Everett  spoke  of  the  wonderful  material  progress 
of  the  West,  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  the  con* 
struction  of  the  National  road,  the  establishment  of  stage 
routes,  and  yonr  canal  policy — ^the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  state."  He  reminded  bis  listeners  that,  Forty 
years  since  the  only  white  population  connected  with  Ohio 
was  on  its  way  in  a  single  wagon  from  Massachusetts  to 
this  place."  He  referred  to  Drake's  picture  of  Cincinnati 
as  the  work  from  which,  while  travelin'g  in  Europe  thir- 
teen years  ago,  he  had  gained  his  first  impressions  ot 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Flattering  allusion  \va:<  Tiiadi-,  also,  to 
Flint's  Geography  and  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  to  Mansfield  and  Drake's  Cincinnati  in  1826.  Kor 
did  he  fail  to  refer  to  the  near  relation  existing  between 
New  England  and  the  West.  Speaking  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  recently  transplanted  from  Massachusetts 
to  Ohio,  he  used  the  following  words :  Regarding  the  mind 
of  the  citizen  as  the  most  precious  part  of  the  jniblic 
capital,  we  have  felt  that  an  efficient  plan  of  general  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  public  wealth.  The 
diffusion  of  intelligence  has  furnished  us  our  best  com- 
pensation for  our  narrow  limits  and  moderately  fertile 
soil ;  and  the  tax  wliidi  has  effected  it  has  returned  with 
the  richest  interest  to  the  citizen.  We  rejoice  to  see  you 
adopting  the  same  policy,  and  providing  for  a  posterity 
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iastructed  iu  the  necessary  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
Such  a  policy,  besides  all  its  other  beuefitu,  biads  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body  politic  by  the  strongest  ties; 
it  lays  the  rich  under  contribution  for  the  education  of  the 
j)Oor;  and  it  places  tho  strong  watchman  of  public  intelli- 
gence and  order  at  the  door  of  the  rich.  In  the  first 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  difficulties  are  to  be  expected. 
It  can  not  go  equally  well  into  operation  iu  every  quarter, 
perhaps  not  perfectl}'  in  any  quarter,  but  the  man  or  the 
body  of  men  that  tshall  effectually  introduce  it  will  per- 
form a  work  of  public  utUity  of  which  the  praise  will 
never  die." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Everett's  address,  which  was 
decidedly  flattering  to  western  pride,  the  following  toasts 
were  oft'ered,  which  w^ere  certainly  sufficiently  appeciative 
of  New  England  worth : 

By  Nathan  Guilford,  Esq.  Jlie  North  American  Review 
—It  has  done  credit  to  the  science  and  literature  of  oar 
eountr}',  and  raised  onr  repatation  abroad.  Its  foanders 
and  conductors  are  entitled  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 

By  John  P.  Foote.  The  I^ilosophers  and  Scholars  of 
Our  Country — ^May  their  usefnlness  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

By  Stephen  Fales,  Esq.,  of  Dayton,  O.— 7%e  ikaU  of 
MassachuseUs, 

By  Major  William  Boffin.  The  New  England  School 
System — ^May  it  be  extended  through  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  America. 

By  Dan  Stone,  Esq.  The  FursuUs  of  Literature  and  the 
Studies  of  PoUtieal  Science — ^How  greatly  are  both  assisted 
by  the  knowledge  acquired  by  travel  and  personal  ob- 
senration. 

By  Mr.  Mills.  The  State  of  OAio— With  a  climate  equal 
to  that  of  Italy,  with  a  soil  equal  to  that  of  Ilgypt— to  be 
admired,  she  is  only  to  be  visited. 

Whether  Mr.  Mills,  the  framer  of  the  last  sentiment, 
was  an  "  Ohio  man  "  or  a  compliment-paying  traveler,  we 
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are  not  able  to  decide.  One  fancies  that  he  thought  New 
England  was  getting  more  than  her  share  of  laudation, 
and  that  he  considered  it  but  fair  to  balance  the  account 
between  East  and  West  by  plumping  Ohio  into  the  west- 
ern scale. 

Some  four  years  after  the  Everett  banquet,  Daniel  "Web- 
ster visited  Cincinnati,  and  he  was  waited  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  prominent  citizens,  who  invited  him  "to 
partake  of  a  public  dinner"  at  the  Exchange,  on  Wednes- 
day, Jane  19, 18d3»  at  four  o'clock  p*  if.  The  following 
names  appear  on  the  roll  of  the  committee:  General 
James  Findlay,  Joseph  Pierce,  Robert  Buchanan,  Judge 
Torrence,  Bellamy  Storer,  Josiah  Lawrence,  Bobert  T. 
Lytle,  Morgan  Seville,  Judge  William  Miller,  General 
Samuel  Borden,  James  Goodloe,  Jacob  Besor,  Allison 
Owen,  Peyton  8.  Symmes,  Archibald  Irwin,  Jacob  Burnet, 
B.  T.  Disney,  William  C.  Anderson,  Judge  Goodenow, 
Daniel  Drake,  Ebenezer  Hulse,  General  Edward  King,  Dr. 
L.  Bivesy  Colonel  Francis  Carr,  William  Tift,  William  B. 
Foster,  John  H.  Groeebeck,  Dr.  J.  Caswell,  E.  8.  Thomas, 
John  P.  Foote.  Morgan  Neville,  chairman;  Bellamy 
Storer,  secretary. 

Mr.  Webster  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  following 
formal  note : 

Saturday  f  June  15, 1833. 
Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  inviting  me  to  a  public  dinner  on 
Wednesday.  In  this,  my  first  visit  to  the  West,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  see  the  country,  as  extensively  as  I 
could,  and  to  enjoy  an  intercourse  with  the  peojile,  free 
from  the  restraints  and  inconveniences  attendant  on 
public  manifestations  of  regard  and  kindness.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that 
*  what  is  so  kindly  proposed  may  afford  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  that  intercourse,  and  of  exchanging:  salutations 
with  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  more  favorable  than  may 
otherwise  be  presented.   With  these  impressions^  I  accept 
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with  pleasure  the  invitation  whitli  is  sriven  to  me.  I  am, 
with  much  true  regard,  your  obliged  fellow  citizen, 

i^ANiEL  Webster, 

Morgan  2^eville,  Esq. 

The  dinner  was  given  with  due  ceremony,  and  the  sub- 
joined report  of  it  appeared  m  the  Cincinnati  Gazette : 

The  dinner  to  Mr.  Webster^  on  Wednesday,  was  what, 
in  the  languugo  of  truth,  might  be  called  a  brilliant  affitir. 
"Every  thing  passed  olF  well.  The  company  was  fall  to 
overflowings  and  no  unpleasant  incident  occurred  to  mar 
the  general  hilarity.  The  mayor  presided ;  the  Hey.  Wm. 
Burke  made  an  invocation  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  festivities.  The  dinner  was  a  good 
one — abundant,  well  prepared;  the  wines-<-*but  in  them  I 
have  no  skill.  Mr.  Webster  was  called  out  for  a  speech 
at  the  sixth  toast.  It  was  well  conceived  and  happy — 
natural  in  all  its  aspects,  a  little  flattering  to  the  whole 
West,  a  little  more  so  to  Cincinnati  in  particular,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  nothing  short  of  the  whole  truth.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  furnish  a  sketch  of  it  for  publication,  and  we  will 
not  anticipate  that  sketch  by  giving  one  from  mere  mem- 
ory. 

Mr.  Barry  (the  Postmaster  General,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Cincinnati)  declined  to  join  in  the  festivities,  in 
consequence  of  the  visitations  of  the  cholera  among  his 
friends  at  Lexington,  very  properly  considering  that  these 
ought  to  preclude  him  of  being  one  of  a  festive  board. 

BBGVLAR  TOASTS. 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  heads  of  departments. 
8.  The  Federal  judiciary, 

4.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  memory  of  Washington. 

6.  Our  distinguished  guest,  the  Hon.  Baniel  Webster^ 
the  profound  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  the  eloquent 
supporter  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  uniform  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  western  country. 
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7.  The  patriots  of  the  revolution. 

8.  The  defenders  of  our  country  during  the  late  war. 

9.  Our  friend,  fellow-citizen  and  guest,  General  William 
HeDry  Harrison — identified  with  the  warfare  and  settle- 
ment, prosperity  and  glory  of  the  western  country — the 
laurels  which  he  wears  have  been  well  won,  and  are  cheer- 
fully accorded. 

10.  The  press — when  conducted  by  learning  and  patri- 
otism, a  national  blessing;  but  in  its  licentioasness  a 
cnrse  to  all  mankind. 

11.  Common  schools — ^New  England  has  taught  os  their 
valne,  in  the  fruits  she  has  produced  from  her  nurseries  of 
science. 

12.  The  Union — *^  It  must  be  preserved." 

IS.  The  State  of  Ohio-— May  the  devotion  of  her  eons 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  her  soil,  the  increase  of  her  population,  and 
the  enterprise  of  her  citizens. 

14.  The  Fair — While  they  are  for  union  we  defy  the 
world. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Bv  Daniel  Webster.  The  Citv  of  Cincinnati — beauti- 
ful  illustration  of  the  co-operation  between  nature  and 
art.    May  the  prosperity  of  her  citizens  be  commensurate 

with  their  hospitality  and  enterprise. 

By  Wm.  H.  Harrison.  Daniel  Webster — The  true  rep- 
resentutive  of  the  character  and  manners  of  his  country. 
Skilled  in  all  the  labors  of  a  farmer  (his  original  profcp- 
sion),  he  is  able  to  instruct  the  chief  justice  of  EuE^land  in 
the  principles  of  the  law  winch  arc  commoTi  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  compete  with  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  or 
any  other  lord,  for  the  palm  of  eloquence,  and  in  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  "good  obi  English  liberty," 

iSeut  by  a  lady.   Daniel  Webster— 

*'  Westward  the  eastern  star  has  bent  his  way, 
May  more  than  empire  blen  its  dondlett  ray." 

By  W.  T.  Walker,  Esq.  Daniel  Webeter— The  Daniel 
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of  his  age.  lie  may  be  cast  among  lions,  as  many  a8  you 
please,  but  even  tluTo  you  will  lind  liiin  the  master  spirit. 

By  Maroiis  Smith.  The  Constitution  of  tlic  United 
States — AmbiiTUous  and  obscure  onlv  to  the  ambitious 
and  corrupt.  When  assails' I  \)y  sucli,  m;iy  there  ever  be 
found  among  the  people  a  Daniel  who  can  interpret  the 
writing. 

By  Samuel  Findlay.  To  him  who  yesterday  came 
among  a  conmiuiiity  of  strangers,  and  to-morro%v  leaves  a 
community  of  friends." 

The  western  propensity  or  passion  tor  discussion  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  proceedings  of  the  rt  iiiurk- 
able  "  Political  Club,"*  a  society  which  met  on  Saturday 
nights  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  from  17^^6  to  1790,  and  con- 
sidered, in  ])ai  iiaiiK  iktary  form,  tlie  great  liiiaticial,  judicial, 
and  political  questions  of  tbe  period.  The  members  of 
this  somewhat  famous  organization  were  Ilary  Inncs, 
Samuel  McDowell,  Christopher  Greenup,  John  Brown, 
Thomas  Todd,  George  Muter,  Peyton  Short,  Thamas 
Speed,  James  Speed,  Willis  Green,  James  Brown,  Baker 
Ewing,  Robert  Craddock,  B.  Tardiveau,  Benjamin  Sebas- 
tian, William  Kennedy,  John  Belli,  William  McClung, 
Stephen  Ormsby,  Wm.  McDowell,  John  Overton,  Thomas 
AUin,  Robt.  Dougherty,  John  Barbee,  and  Abraham 
Bnford. 

The  people's  Ijceum,  or  debating  society,  had  its  golden 
age  in  the  seventy-five  years  following  the  great  first  Fourth 
of  July.  In  fact,  it  took  the  place  of  schools  in  sections 
where  education  was  neglected.  The  lyceum  was  a  school 
for  both  yoang  and  old,  though  its  benefits  were  usually 
limited  to  the  male  sex,  and  principally  to  young  men. 
In  these  last  years  of  the  century,  women  are  the  leaders 
in  such  culture  as  may  be  obtained  in  literary  clubs. 

Prentice  relates  that  Clay,  coming  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  joined  a  debating 
society  at  Lexington,  in  which,  like  another  Burke,  he 

'  A  liif;t<)ry  of  the  Political  Club,  by  Captain  Thomas  Speed,  is  proin« 
ited  aa  a  publication  of  the  Filaon  Club. 
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won  his  first  laurels  as  a  speaker.  Thomas  Ewing,  at 
Athens,  and  Thomas  Corwin,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  by  a  sim* 
ilar  experience,  developed  their  powers  of  expression  in 
the  debating  club.  The  great' serviceableness  of  the  de- 
bating society  in  early  times  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  ability  to  think  to  a  point,  to  hold  arguments  in 
mind,  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  form  a  just  opinion,  was 
cultivated,  and  men  learned  by  such  mental  practice  to 
perform  their  public  duty  as  electors,  jurors,  trustees,  and 
presiding  officers.  The  efforts  of  a  boy  to  stand  up  in  a 
country  school-house  and  say,  "Mr.  President,  I  think 
pursuit  is  better  than  possession,"  or,  I  believe  the  puU 
pit  affords  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  than  the  bar,"  put 
his  whole  mind  and  body  to  a  test,  and  gave  the  tyro  a 
start  in  thought,  expression,  and  self-control.  The  aspiring 
youth,  who  in  tiie  Philomathean  or  the  Eurodelphian  So- 
ciety of  the  backwoods  college,  ventured  to  prove  that 
state  sovereignty  is  preferable  to  centralization,  or  that  the 
government  should  abolish  the  national  bank,  or  that 
Hannibal  was  greater  than  Scipio,  took  more  interest, 
perhaps,  in  auch  exercise  of  bis  faculties  than  he  did  in 
his  class-books.  In  every  village  were  found  a  few  am- 
bitious young  fellows  who  had  some  real  interest  in  cur- 
rent political  issues,  and  who  met  in  debate  for  debate's 
sake.  They  held  spirited  contests  in  argument,  wit,  and 
oratory. 

T\\e  custom  prevailed,  too,<of  attending  public  meetings 
of  all  kinds,  and  talking  over  the  points  made  by  the 
speakers.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  that  bruve  education  of  his,  which  the  events  of  the 
war  completed,  as  he  said.  Dennis  Hanks,  when  aaked  by 
Mr.  Herndon  how  Lincoln  managed  to  learn  so  much  in 
Southern  Indinnn,  replied:  ''He  learned  by  sight,  scanty 
and  hearing.  He  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  talked  over 
and  over  the  questions  heard.  Went  to  political  and  other 
speeches,  and  would  hear  aU  sides  and  opinions,  talk  them 
over,  discuss  them,  agreeing  or  disagreeing." 

The  demand  for  orators  and  oratory  brought  forward 
the  elocution  teacher.    The  Philadelphia  Portfolio,  in 
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1815y  annottnced  that  Mr.  Ogilvie,  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege,  had  recently  eBtabliehed  a  new  branch  of  educa- 
tion," and  **  had  opened  for  himself  a  most  splendid  and 
useful  career  "  as  professor  of  eloquence.  The  new  branch 
became  popular  in  schools  .of  all  grades,  was  cultivated, 
also,  in  exhibitions,"  thespian  societies,  and  debating 
juntos. 

A  roost  practical  adult  school  for  instruction  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  also  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  argument  and  persuasive  declamation,  was 
afforded  by  the  circuit  courts,  which  brought  together,  at 
their  sessions,  the  active-minded  men  of  a  whole  village 
or  neighborhood.  Judge  James  Hall,  whose  experience 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  in  the  early  days  of  Illinois, 
gave  bim  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  facts,  has  left 
valuable  testimony  on  this  subject  of  the  popular  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  courts.  He  says,  in  an  article  on 
"Western  Character,"  written  in  1833:  "Everyman  is 
a  politician,  and  becomes,  to  some  extent,  acquainted  with 
public  at&irs.  In  some  of  the  other  states,  few  persons 
go  into  a  court  of  law,  unless  they  have  business.  It  is 
not  so  here.  Court  week  is  a  general  holiday,  ^ot  only 
saitors,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  but  all  who  can  spare  the 
time,  brush  up  their  coats,  and  brush  down  their  horses, 
and  go  to  court.  A  stranger  is  struck  with  the  silence, 
the  eagerness,  and  deep  attention  with  which  these  rough 
pons  of  the  forest  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  lawyers, 
eviijeini):  a  liv»'ly  iiitoicst  in  these  proceedings,  and  thor- 
ough undei*tttaiiding  of  the  question?  discnf^scd.  Besides 
those  alluded  to,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  public  meet- 
ings. P^very  thing  is  done  in  this  eountry  in  popular 
assemblies,  all  questions  are  debuted  in  p(){>ular  Rpeecbes, 
and  (leeided  by  popular  vote.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Not  only  must  a  vast  deal  of  information  be  dis- 
seminated throughout  a  society  thun  organized,  but  the 
taste  lor  popular  assemblies  and  public  harangues,  which 
forms  so  striking  a  trait  in  the  western  character,  is,  iii 
itself,  a  conclnsive  proof  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 
Ignorant  people  would  neither  relish  nor  understand  the 
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oratory  which  our  people  receive  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. Ignorant  people  would  not  attend  such  meetings, 
week  after  week,  and  day  after  day,  with  unabated  inter- 
est ;  nor  would  they  thus  go,  and  remain  ignorant." 

InteUi|:ence  and  intellect  increase,  excited  by  the  stim* 
ulus  of  social  action  and  reaction.  The  cfimp-meeting, 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  the  popular  debate,  the 
session  of  the  circuit  court,  each,  bringing  many  together 
lor  its  special  purpose,  also  became  an  occasion  for  tlie 
general  interchansfe  of  ideas,  and  therefore  a  meanj-  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Even  the  horse  race  fur- 
nished a  routrh  school  for  the  betterment  of  the  rude  mass. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  bluff  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, the  pioneer  historian  of  Illinois,  who  compares  the 
pports  of  the  turf  to  tlie  Olympic  games.  He  tells  113 
that:  '^At  these  races  almost  every  dcBcnption  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  Horses  were  swapped  and  cuntracta 
made,  debts  paid  ;ind  new  ones  contriicted.  Amusenient.s 
of  various  species  were  iiululijed  in.  Foot  rai;ing,  wrctst- 
linfc,  and  jnmjiingwere  not  iu\<rleete(].  Sometimes  shoot- 
itifj:  matrhes  were  executed  ;  so  that,  in  old  pioneer  times, 
tiiese  horse  races  were  names  for  meotings,  where  much 
other  business,  or  pleasure,  was  transacted  or  experienced. 

*' Small  kegs  of  whisky  were  often  l)rought  to  the 
races — a  keg  in  one  end  of  a  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other, 
sometimes  a  keg  in  each  end,  was  the  manner  of  getting 
the  lifpior  to  the  races.  Old  females,  at  times,  had  cakes 
and  metheglin  for  sale." 

Men's  powers  of  thought  and  utterance  were  put  to  the 
test  by  the  exercise  of  the  democratic  art  known  as  "  talk- 
ing politics."  The  leading  themes  on  which  opinion  dif- 
fered in  the  very  earliest  pioneer  period  were,  of  course, 
those  growing  out  of  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
government,  such  as  are  discussed  in  the  several  volumes 
of  the  Federalist.  The  doctrines  of  Jefferson,  as  opposed 
to  Washington  and  Adams,  excited  much  partisan  talk. 
In  educated  circles,  the  writings  of  Qibbon,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Yolney,  were  the  theme  of  conversation, 
pro  and  eon;  while  Tom  Paine's  utterances  on  politics  or 
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religion  were  bandied  about  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned.  The  subject  of  slavery  came  up  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  caused  an  exciting  debate,  though, 
at  that  tinie,  all  the  states,  except  Massachusetts,  held 
slaves.  The  ^Vur  of  1812  almost  obliterated  the  old  (K>lit- 
ical  parties,  Federal  and  Kepubliean,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Monroe,  from  1817  to  1825,  was  called  the  Era  of 
Good  Feeling.  Causes  were  at  work,  however,  which 
soon  again  divided  the  people  into  (listinct  parties,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jack* 
son. 

Before  the  period  in  which  party  lines  were  strictly 
drawn,  and  politics  became  subject  to  the  management  of 

leaders  and  conventions,  public  officers  were  chosen  on 
account  of  personal  popularity  rather  than  party  affilia- 
tion. The  pioneers  voted  for  men  not  measures;  and  the 
men,  somewhat  after  the  old  Roman  method,  sought  the 
individual  Vuillots  of  the  people,  by  visiting*  every  voter, 
and  beini^  as  "•clever"  an  possible.  In  Illinois,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  nearly  all  the  citizens  were  Jack- 
son men,  Imt  they  were  divided  into  two  factions,  known 
aa  moderate  Jackson  men  and  wliole  Iiolt"  Jackson 
men;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  West,  as  in  tlie  country  at 
large,  the  spirit  of  partisanshijt  drew  a  bold  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  Whig  and  Democrat.  From  that  time, 
the  Ohio  Valley  has  been  the  arena  of  constant,  intense 
party  struggle.  What  an  array  of  famouf  politicians  the 
resrion  has  produced  !  The  excited  state  of  partisan  feel- 
ing in  the  early  thirties  is  reflected  amusingly  by  an  inci- 
dent related  of  a  Frenchman  who,  ridinfj  in  a  coach,  in 
Kentucky,  thus  expressed  himself  to  a  fellow  traveler: 
" Sare,"  said  he,  "I  come  to  A /ncrt'jf.c  to  see  von  ifninde 
nation  enjoy  de  liberty.  I  look  for  find  all  broder,  all  vise. 
In  my  imcn/ination  1  see  von  people  dat  vork  to  make  the 
whole  happy  ;  dat  chose  de  vise  ni<  ii  :inM  ilc  good  men  for 
ruler,  and  in  de  clioice,  act  togeder  like  tie  friend.  Mais, 
parbleu  !  I  find  de  8ame  figlit  of  dose  in  de  power,  and 
dose  out  of  de  power.  I  lind  de  bribe,  de  quarrel,  de  hard 
word.    I  go  to  de  hotclf  and,  ma  foif  dey  say,  ha!  you 
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Jac^ueBon  or  Clay?  I  get  iu  de  stage,  and  dey  say  'gain, 
you  Bare,  you  Jaqueson  or  Clay  ?  Every-where  dey  vorty 
me  to  piece.  Ali,  Monsieur !  you  have  von  fjrande  covntrie, 
you  have  de  people  arte  heaucoup  de  foree^  but  vid  all  de 
liberti,  I  see  much  dat  vould  make  me  miserable.  I  shall 
go  back  to  France,  sare,  dere  we  have  von  revolution^  and 
all  is  still  again ;  lu  re,  it  seeras  to  me,  revolution  all  de 
time.    I  shall  go  hack  to  France,  sare,  tout  a  pres^ ' 

As  the  country  grew  older,  and  the  power  of  slavery 
increased,  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  became  the  verj'  tropic 
and  battle-line  of  sectional  interests  and  antagonisms. 
The  atmosphere  was  surcharged,  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo, 
with  opposite  ch-cti-icitios  of  passion  and  conviction. 
Every  steamboat  that  jiliod  u}»  or  down  the  Beautiful 
River  carried  in  her  eahin  a  committee  of  the  whole,  bur- 
dened with  the  rosjioiisibility  of  saving  the  country  b}' 
comjiromise  or  by  force.  Well  might  Alexander  Camp- 
hell  prophecy,  "  The  time  will  come,  when  the  controversy 
will  be  no  longer  between  Whigs  ;iml  Democrats,  hut  be- 
tween North  and  Soutli."  "If  the  abolition  excitement 
had  stirred  up  J>oston;' wrote  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  it  had  con- 
vulsed Cincinnati."  The  pro-slavery  advftcate?  were  not 
all  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  ?i<ir  the  aiiU  .shivery  agi- 
tators all  on  the  north.  Tn  1804.  six  Ihiptist  ministers  or- 
gan./cd  a  society  of  "Friends  of  Humanity,"  in  Kentucky, 
declaring  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Henry  Clay  was 
an  emancipationist,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay,  in  1843,  set  up 
an  anti-slavery  paper,  '*  The  True  American,"  in  Lexing- 
ton. A  committee  of  sixty,  selected  at  a  citizens'  meet- 
ing, and  acting  under  instructions  of  a  resolution,  took 
forcible  possession  of  Clay's  press,  and  shipped  it  to  (Hn- 
cinnati,  to  the  care  of  January  and  Taylor.  '  Clay  entered 
suit  on  the  charge  of  riot,  but  the  jury  brought  in  a  rer- 
diet  of  "not  guilty."  James  G^.  Biruey,  the  first  anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  the  presidency,  a  southern  man,  lib- 
erated his  slaves,  about  forty  in  number,  and,  coming  to 
Cincinnati,  started  an  abolition  paper,  the  Philanthropist. 

*  See  Hall's  Western  Msgsiiae. 
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He  too  was  mobbed — his  press,  types,  and  other  office 
property  were  taken  out  and  sunk  in  the  Ohio  river. 
Prejudice  ran  so  high  that  a  large  uumber  of  boarders 
left  the  Franklin  Ilouse  because  BIrney  was  received  as  a 
gaest  there. 

Southern  men  of  northern  prhiciples  and  northern  men 
of  southern  principles  were  found  on  each  aide  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  their  collisions  led  to  persecution 
and  even  martyrdom.  The  Underground  Railroad" 
had  many  termini  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  its 
agents  were  helped  by  friends  and  hounded  by  foes  at 
every  border  station.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  murdered  in 
the  free  State  of  Illinois  for  abolition  sentiments,  while 
slave-holding  Kentucky  produced  Tom  Corwin,  the  friend 
of  the  bondmen,  and  gave  to  the  Korth  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Emancipator. 

It  was  the  agitation  of  political  questions,  predomi- 
nantly of  the  slavery  question,  that  developed  the  multi- 
tude of  famous  partisan  orators  for  which  the  West  is  distin- 
guished. The  English  scholar  and  critic,  John  Nichol,  in 
his  comprehensive  volume  on  American  Literature,"  ad* 
mits  that,  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  the  West  has, 
from  the  first,  excelled."  He  says,  also,  The  West  has 
long  been  noted  for  fluency — often  superfluency — of 
apeech."  These  remarks,  meant  to  apfily  to  America  in 
general,  by  Mr.  Nichol,  may  be  applied  with  special  ap- 
propriateness to  the  Central  West,  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing. 

We  have  already  considered  the  old-time  patriotic  ora- 
tory of  the  Fourth  of  July,  much  of  which  was  for  mere 
academic  display  of  the  '^glittering  generalities"  of  non- 
partisan polities ;  but  as  time  went  on,  speech-making  be- 
came a  practical  art,  and  employed  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric,  not  so  much  for  display  as  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  votes,  gaining  office,  obtaining  verdicts,  and  con- 
trolling legislation. 

The  ability  to  discuss  themes  of  popular  concern  viva 
voce,  was  considered  a  prime  requisite  iu  civic  training. 
16 
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Perhaps  the  early  patriots  held  the  Roman  conviction  that 
it  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  learn  how  to  fight  and  how  to 
speak.  They  certainly  cultivated  the  power  of  delivery 
as  a  patriotic  duty,  a  mark  of  public  efficiency,  not  lees 
than  as  a  means  of  political  distinction.  The  renown  of 
the  Adamses,  Otis,  Heni^,  Ames  and  Quincy,  extending 
beyond  their  day  and  generation,  kept  alive  the  early  pa* 
triotic  sentiment,  and  furnished  themes  for  later  orators. 
The  famous  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster  and 
Choate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  stimulated  every 
young  politician  to  soar  and  every  schoolboy  to  declaim. 
The  newspaper  then  had  not  subordinated  the  stump. 
Time  has  shown  that  of  all  these  great  speakers  Webster 
was  the  greatest.  The  fact  that  his  orations  and  speeches 
have  become  a  part  of  permanent  literature  proves  their 
intrinsic  merits  Their  aggregate  influence,  exercised 
through  school-books  alone  upon  the  minds  of  American 
youth,  must  be  vast. 

Most  distinguished  of  the  orators  of  the  0)iio  Valley 
in  the  popular  estimation  was  Henry  Clay.  The  testi- 
mony of  his  contemporaries,  both  friends  and  opponents, 
is  that  his  magnetic  power,  as  a  public  speaker,  was  irre- 
sistible. But  the  cool  verdict  of  criticism  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  style  of  his  preserved  speeches  does  not  sustidn 
the  popular  decision  of  fifty  years  ago.  A  recent  carefhl 
and  judicious  writer  has  said  that  Clay's  speeches  are 
too  often  tawdry  and  inelegant.  Their  cheap  finery  makes 
their  bad  Knglish  all  the  more  apparent.  "What  is  worse, 
the  underlying  thought  is,  too  often,  neither  profound  nor 
valuable." 

"We  should  bear  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  eloquent  political  speeches  addressed  directly  to  the 
people,  like  the  thrilling  sermons  of  the  camp-meeting, 
were  never  consigned  to  print  or  to  writing.  We  are 
obliged  to  judge  of  Clay  and  others,  not  by  their  most 
moving  efforts,  but  by  such  speeches  as  are  preserved  in 
congressional  records.  In  selecting  a  specimen  to  illus- 
trate the  average  style  of  Henr}*  Clay,  I  have  chosen  a 
passage  which  aUc  conveys  interesting  particulars  in  his 
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own  personal  career.  The  extract  is  taken  from  the 
etatesman'ij  valedictory  addressed  to  the  Senate  in  1842. 

"Every-where  throughout  tlie  extent  of  this  great  con- 
tinent I  have  liad  cordial,  warm-hearted,  faithful  and  de- 
voted friends  who  have  known  me,  loved  me,  and  ap- 
preciated my  motives.  To  them,  if  language  were  capable 
of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  would  now 
offer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to  make  for  their 
genuine,  di6interebted,and  persevering  fidelity  and  devoted 
attachment,  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  never-ceasing  gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail 
in  suitable  language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for 
all  the  kindness  they  have  shown  me,  what  fihall  I  say, 
what  can  I  say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings  ot 
gratitude  with  which  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  state 
whose  humble  representative  I  have  been  in  this  cham- 
ber? [Here  Mr.  C.'s  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he 
proceeded  with  deep  sensibility  and  difficult  utterance.] 

"  I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
now  nearly  forty-five  y.ears  ago;  I  went  as  an  orphan  boy 
who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  majority;  who  had 
never  recognized  a  father's  smile,  nor  felt  his  warm 
careMes;  poor,  penniless,  without  the  favor  of  the  great, 
with  an  imperfeet  and  neglected  eduoation,  hardly  suffi- 
cient for  the  ordinaiy  business  and  eommon  pursuits  of 
life ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil 
when  I  was  embraoed  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as 
though  I  had  been  a  fhvorite  child,  and  patronised  with 
liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  Prom  that  period 
•  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  me ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calamity  and 
detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  assailed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she  interposed  her  broad  and  impenetrable  shield, 
repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  for  my  de- 
etraction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  from  eveiy  malig- 
nant and  unfounded  aspersion.  I  return  with  indescrib- 
able pleasure,  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and  mingle  with 
the  warm*hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that  state ; 
and  when  the  last  scene  shall  forever  dose  upon  me,  I  hope 
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that  my  earthly  remaing  will  be  laid  under  her  green  sod 
with  those  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons." 

Kentucky  has  produced  a  multitude  of  political  orators 
scarcely  inferior  to  Clay.  Among  those  who,  in  the 
formative  period  of  our  history,  made  the  force  of  their 
intellect  and  knowledge  felt  by  the  mastery  of  lunguage 
in  courts  of  justice,  on  the  floors  of  congress,  or  from  the 
stump,  were  George  Nicholas,  born  1743,  died  1799;  John 
Breckenridge,  bom  1756,  died  1806 ;  John  Rowan,  born 
1783,  died  1843;  William  T.  Barry,  born  1788,  died  1885; 
and  John  J.  Crittenden,  bom  1786,  died  186S.  These  all 
occupied  high  positions  in  state  and  nation,  and  were  of 
the  mighty  thunderers  of  their  day.  Barry  and  Critten- 
den were  considered  fit  colleagues  of  Clay,  and  were  com- 
petitors with  him  at  the  bar.  Barry's  eloquence  is  de- 
scribed as  of  that  fiery  and  vehement  character  so  much 
applauded  by  our  ancestors.  Judge  Jesse  Bledsoe,  of 
Lexington,  was  another  orator  of  note. 

Coming  down  to  later  years,  we  find  frequent  mention, 
in  political  records,  of  the  commanding  eloquence  of  the 
Marshalls,  Thomas  F.  and  Humphrey ;  fiichard  n.  Meni- 
fee, after  whom  Menifee  county  is  named  ;  Joseph  Hamil- 
ton Daveiss,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  judge  who  spoke 
against  Burr  in  1837;  the  Breckenridges,  especially  John 
Cabell  Breckenridge,  Vice-President  and  U.  S.  Senator; 
and  also  Benjamin  Hardin  and  General  John  Pope. 

An  orator  not  inferior  to  Clay  in  his  ability  to  sway  and  * 
fascinate  an  audience,  and  more  skillful  than  he  in  literary 
art,  was  Thomas  Corwin. 

Tliongh  born  in  Kentucky  [July  29, 1704].  Corwin  was  . 
by  adoption  an  Ohio  man,  and  Ohio  people  will  long  con- 
tinue to  revere  his  name.  Though  he  himself  said,  with 
melancholy  self-depreciation,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  "  I 
am  but  a  tradition !"  it  was  not  so.  Such  a  man  does 
not  pass  quickly  into  oblivion.  The  remembrance  of 
Corwin's  humor  preserves  his  name  as  in  a  precious  balm. 
The  recollection  of  his  humanity  and  love  of  liberty  keeps 
his  fame  fresh  in  history.  This  great  and  good  man, 
whose  lips  nature  touched  with  the  living  tire  of  eloquence^ 
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began  public  career,  as  a  lawyer,  in  1817.  lie  went  to 
Congress  in  1830,  and  was  chosen  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1840.  Subsequently  lie  was  Tnited  States  Senator,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister  to  Mexico.  Jlis 
speeches  are  now  but  little  read,  yet  tliey  possess  the  liigh- 
est  order  of  excellence  as  to  style  and  substance.  A  most 
delightful  sketch  of  the  life  of  Corwin  has  been  written 
by  Hon.  A.  I*.  Russell.' 

Of  the  many  striking  incidents  related  by  Mr.  Ruesell, 
none  is  more  impressive  than  that  of  Corwin's  making  a 
speech  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  his  old  friends,  in  defense  of 
the  position  he  had  taken  in  Congress  against  the  prose- 
cntion  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  speech  was  not  re- 
ported, but  his  auditors  pronounced  it  the  greatest  orator- 
ical achievement  of  his  life.  Russell  says :  The  audience 
dissolved  of  itself,  swarming  over  the  streets  and  side- 
walks, nearly  every  auditor  going  his  own  way,  alone. 
Schenk  and  Stevenson  walked  down  the  street  together, 
but  «Ud  not  speak  a  word  for  a  block  or  two.  All  at  once 
Schenk  ejaculated :  "  What  a  speech  !*'  **  Yes,"  responded 
Stevenson,  with  Kentucky  emphasis,  what  a  speech ! 
I  ^as  born  and  bred  in  a  land  of  orators*^,  have  been  ac- 
customed all  my  life  to  hear  such  giants  as  Clay  and 
Menifee,  but,  blessed  be  God !  I  never  heard  a  speech  like 
that!" 

Mr.  Russell  tells  us  there  was  not  a  humorous  word  in  this 
speech — It  was  grave,  sober,  serious,  tragic."  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  any  other  of  his  speeches,  uot  even  of  that 
stem,  dignified,  and  stately  one  of  February  11, 1847,  in 
the  Senate,  which  contained  the  sentence  that  destroyed 
his  political  influence — the  thousand  times  repeated  sen- 

'  Addison  Pealf  Riuwell,  of  Wilmincton,  Ohio,  born  and  hrp>]  in  the 
fiackeyc  State,  after  retiring  from  au  liouomble  career  of  public  serv- 
ice to  hii  state  and  nation,  has  devoted  himself  lor  the  last  twen^ 
yean  or  more  to  reading  and  aothorship.  His  reputaUon  is  eetab- 
lii^lii'd  upon  ondurinj?  foundations,  as  a  "man  of  letters,"  in  the  true 
sense,  ii is  published  works,  besides  the  "Sketch  of  Corwin,"  include 
"Half  Tints,"  "Library  Notes,"  " Cliaracteristica,"  "A  Club  of  One," 
and  "In  a  Club  Comer,"  the  last  lourbelon^Dg  to  a  species  of  pare 
litetature,  md  generia,  and  altoeether  delightful. 
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tence,  If  I  were  a  Mexican,  I  would  tell  you,  *  Have  you 
not  room  in  your  own  country  'to  bury  your  dead  men  ? 
If  you  como  into  mine,  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody 

bands,  and  welcome  you  to  bo&pitable  graves.'  " 

"  Tom  "  Corwin'8  humor  was  of  that  high  order  -which 
is  found  associated  with  pathos  and  poetic  sensibility. 
The  fact  that  be  deprecated  bis  own  reputation  as  a 
laugbter-causer,  proves  the  superior  delicacy  of  bis  na- 
ture. The  mere  clown,  bufibon,  or  popular  humorist," 
experiences  no  reactive  compunctions,  feels  no  self-disgust 
or  humiliation  in  playing  the  part  of  the  harlequin*  Cor- 
win  stooped  to  conquer  by  exercising  his  wonderful 
faculty  of  mimicry  and  ludicrous  illustration,  much  as 
Lincoln  did  when  he  carried  a  point  in  statesmanship  by 
telling  an  apt  anecdote. 

The  long  list  of  Ohio's  distinguished  orators  is  graced 
hy  the  name  of  Thomas  Ewing,  once  almost  as  popular 
as  Corwin.  lie  was  bom  in  1789,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  boyhood  he  came  to  Athens,  Ohio,  and  tln  rc 
and  afterward  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  won  bis  way,  by  hard 
work,  to  power  and  distinction.  Ewing  was  the  first 
graduate  of  Ohio  University,  the  oldest  college  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Like  Cor- 
win, he  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1810.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1830.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  tlic  Trea'^nrv  by 
Uarrison,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Taylor.  Ewing 
has  often  l)een  instanced  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the  class 
called  self-made  men.  His  oratory,  ihouuh  not  so  fervid 
as  that  of  Clay,  nor  so  entertaining  as  that  of  Corwin, 
was  sound,  practical,  and  persuasive.  General  James  H. 
Baker  said  of  Ewin£^,  that  "  ITe  wa;^  stately  and  superb. 
His  Bitoeches  were  as  dignifit'd  as  his  person  was  erect  and 
noble.  He  was  like  a  Ixoman  Senator,  in  the  gravity  of 
bis  discourse  and  the   I*  onim  of  his  stvle." 

Previous  to  the  years  in  whicli  the  slavery  question  he- 
came  the  customary  theme  of  debate  in  Congres>.  ;iti 
Ohio  Senator — one  who  should  not  l)e  forgotten — threw 
down  the  gage  of  battle,  in  the  name  of  emancipation 
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for  the  black  man,  and  read  to  Henty  Clay  a  higher  goa- 
pel  of  liberty  than  had  hitherto  been  preached  in  pnbiic. 
That  conrageooa  man  was  Thomas  Morris,  bom  in  the 
auspicious  year  1776,  whose  plain  eloquence  was  the  in« 
apiration  of  men  like  Garrison  and  Chase.  He  died  in 
1880. 

Thomas  Lyon  Hamer,  born  1800,  died  1846,  a  famed 
Ohio  lawyer,  was  an  orator  of  peculiar  energy  and  direct- 
ness. Reminiscences  of  his  powerful  pleadings  float  in 
the  air  of  Soathern  Ohio.  Jud^e  John  McLean,  born 
1785,  died  1861,  who  trained  his  vigorous  native  ability  in 
a  debating  society,  when  young,  was  distinguished  for 
solid  and  convincing  speech,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 
Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  bom  1796,  died  1876,  impressive  and 
stately  in  manner,  profound  in  attainment,  was  one  of  the 
most  potent,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of  an  event- 
ful generation.  Jo<]ni:i  K.  Giddings, born  1795, died  1864, 
and  Benjamin  P.  Wade,  born  1800,  died  1864— what 
American  has  not  heard  of  their  powers  in  debate,  their 
intense  zeal  for  the  principles  the}'  championed,  and  their 
honorable  triumphs  in  the  lists  of  argument?  Samuel 
Galloway,  bom  1811,  died  1872,  another  valiant  knight  in 
the  tournament  of  ideas,  knew  how  to  use  his  tongue  as 
a  lance.  lie  was  a  great  lawyer,  with  that  command  of 
language  which  controls  juries;  be  had  wit  and  humor  to 
abet  knowledge  and  logic.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  bom  1808, 
died  1873;  bold,  earnest,  aggressive,  yet  composed  and 
sedate  in  deportment  upon  the  platform  or  parliamentary 
floor,  was  an  orator  who,  like  Gladstone,  made  statistics 
eloquent.  John  Brough,  born  1811,  died  1865,  Ohio's 
"  war  governor,"  is  said  to  have  been,  in  his  earlier  years, 
"a  tarront  of  eloquence."  Whitelaw  Reid  said  Brough's 
"  style  was  clear,  fluent,  and  logical,  while  at  times  he  was 
impassioned."  The  ITon.  Henry  Stanbery,  born  1814,  died 
188.3,  possessed  perlmps  the  surest  and  strongest  element 
of  conviction  ami  porsua-^ion,  the  eloqnenec  of  perfect 
luciditv.  Many  other  eminotit  Oiiio  orators  miijlit  be 
named,  as  Roliert  C.  Sdu'iik,  John  A,  Tiingham,  ('harles 
Anderson,  James  A.  Gartield,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Durbiu 
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Ward— but  enough  have  been  mentioned  for  the  illustra* 

tion  of  our  subject. 

Coming  into  the  field  of  political  action  somewhat  later 
than  Kentucky  and  Ohio^  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
noiB,  like  their  sister  commonwealths,  produced  each  a 
series  of  orators  of  more  than  local  distinction.  Indiana  has 
a  large  share  in  the  early  history-  of  President  W.  II.  Har- 
rison, one  of  the  most  effective  ])uMk>  speakers  of  his  time. 
The  name  of  Hon.  Richard  W.  Thompson  (bom  1809), 
the  prominent  Whig  politician,  stands,  perhaps,  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  the  lodiana  orators  of  the  ante^beilnm 
period.  Other  exceptionally  eloquent  men  were  Hon* 
Josepli  Albert  Wright  (born  1810,  <lie(l  18(57),  Hon. 
Tilgham  A.  Howard,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Marshall,  and  the 
"brilliant  but  erratic"  Hon.  .Edward  A.  TIannegan. 
Notable  in  the  history  of  their  state  and  nation,  for  com- 
manding powers  of  speech,  are  Hon.  J.  G.  Duuu,  Hon. 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  and  Hon.  Oliver  11.  Smith.  The  names 
of  Hon.  II.  S.  Lane,  Hon.  David  Turpie,  and  Hon.  D.  W. 
Voorhees  could  not  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue  of  In- 
diana orators.  Associated  with  the  war  period  is  the  great 
name  of  Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton,  a  very  forcible 
speaker;  and  of  the  no  le!*s  famous  Democratic  leader, 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  (born  lf>l[K  <lied  1885),  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Hon.  Scliuyler  Col- 
fax won  a  reputation  for  eloquent  speech,  not  only  on  tlie 
political  rostrum,  but  also  on  the  lecture  ['latforni. 

iniiKiis  fnr!iiHlies  an  array  of  illustrious  politit  ian>  and 
law  yers,  many  of  w  liom  are  celebrated  for  oratorical  ability. 
The  intensely  exciting  jiolitical  dii-icussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war  l)i'ouglit  into  eon«pienons  jirouiiiu-nce 
two  powerrul  del)aler8  whose  stump  "'  speeeln-s  were  pub- 
lislied  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  word  combat.s  of  Stephen  A.  Houglas 
verauis  Al»raliam  Lincoln  were  dramatic  eneonnu  rH.  tonr- 
TiamentH  oi'  argument,  joust*?  of  wit.  Duugluri,  the  I/ittle 
Giant,"  was  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  steel  of  "  Old  Abe 
tlie  Rail  Splitter."    l>nt  the  latter  was  tlie  born  orator. 

The  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  oratory  by  those  who  ac- 
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tually  heard  it  usually  dwell  upon  the  effect  rather  than 
the  Btyle  of  the  epeaker'B  eloquence.  Gaunt,  unnrainly, 
and  pecnliar,  as  were  Lincoln's  form  and  featnree,  odd  and 
awkward  as  were  his  gestures,  we  are  told  that  audiences 
listening  to  his  words  thought  but  little  of  his  personal 
appearance  or  manner,  but  were  interested  to  absorption 
by  his  ideas.  He  always  had  something  important  and 
forcible  to  say,  and  said  it  directly  and  simply.  His  elo- 
quence was  in  the  substance,  not  the  sound.  And  yet  the 
form  of  his  utterance  was  nearly  perfect.  The  Gettysburg 
oration  and  the  famous  inaugurals  were  ''  born  great." 
They  are  literature.  They  may  be  printed  side  by  side 
with  the  choicest  passages  of  Webster  or  Burke,  and  not 
suffer  in  the  comparison. 

The  Lecture  Platform. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  the  subject  of  pulpit 
eloquence  and  political  oratory  has  been  treated  very  dis- 
cursively, but,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  method  to  show  how 
lar«re  a  part  ]topnlar  speaking  ployed  in  i'orming  and  con- 
trolliijfj  opinion  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  tVoni  the  very  begin- 
ning of  wostorn  institutions.  It  remains  to  add  a  few 
sentences  aljout  another  species  of  oral  literature — the 
general  lecture. 

With  the  establishment  of  colleges,  and  schools  of  law 
and  medicine,  came,  necossarily,  courses  of  didactic  lec- 
tures. In  the  several  dt'itarttnents  of  TranRvIvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Kentucky,  sucli  men  as  Ildlley,  Bledsoe, 
Caldwell,  Drake,  nnule  their  teaching  attractive  by  em- 
ploying the  arts  of  tin<  delivery.  Henry  Clay  himself 
was  at  one  time  a  protessor  of  law  in  Lexington. 

When  the  Western  Museum  was  ortranixed  in  Cincin- 
nati, just  after  the  War  of  1812,  a  chief  attraction  offered 
by  its  trustees  to  the  public  was  a  course  of  scientific  lec- 
tures. Mons.  Dorfeuille,  the  manager  of  the  museum, 
gave  many  lectures  on  birds,  minerals,  and  other  objects 
illustrative  of  natural  history.  VroW  T.  J.  Matthews  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  museum  society,  confuting 
Captain  Symiues's  theory  of  Concentric  Spheres. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1828  Dr.  John  Locke,  an  'eminent 
teacher,  gave  in  Cincinnati  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural 
philoBophy*  By  request  he  gave  also  a  discourse  on  the 
utilil^y  of  mechanics'  institutes,  which  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  February  9, 
1829.  In  the  Winter  of  183a>4,  Calvin  E.  Stowe  lectured 
before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  "  History  of  Letters," 
and  Judge  James  Hall  gave  an  address  on  the  "  Import- 
ance of  Forming  a  First  Class  Library  in  Cincinnati." 

The  Yonng  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  was 
4Argani2e(l  in  1885,  and,  like  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  it 
employed  the  popular  lecture  as  a  means  of  interesting 
the  public  in  matters  of  polite  culture.  Under  the  ana- 
pices  of  this  body,  many  of  the  most  able  public  lecturers 
of  the  country  appeared  before  Cincinnati  audiences. 
AmoncT  the  more  distinguished  of  these  were  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  Horace  Greeley,  Alexander  Campbell,  Cassius  M. 
Olay,  Rev.  Ilenry  Giles,  Prof.  0.  M.  Mitchel,  Park  Benja- 
min, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Otway  Curry,  John  G.  Saze, 
E.  H.  Chapin,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Orville  Dewey,  Thomas 
Starr  King,  George  W.  Curtis,  Park  Godwin,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  H.  W.  Bellows,  O.  W.  Holmes, 
George  P.  Marsh,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  In  1857,  Ed- 
ward Everett  delivered. his  celebrated  oration  on  Wash- 
ington, before  the  association,  free  of  charge. 

When,  oil  November  9,  1843,  the  eorner-stoiie  of  the 
Cincinnati  0])servatorv  was  laid,  an  oration  on  astrononiv 
was  delivered  by  John  (^uincy  Adams — the  last  sjieecii 
of  ini])ortanee  made  l)y  the old  man  ekxiuent."  Many 
brilliant  leetures  were  i^iven  in  the  West,  by  0.  M.  Mitchul, 
on  astronomy  and  other  scientitic  themes.  Anotlier  very 
distingnisht'd  lecturer  on  physical  and  chemicai  science 
was  VvoL  Daniel  Vaugbau,  the  "peripatetic"  pliilosopber 
of  the  Oliio  Valley. 

The  Herald  of  Truth,  for  February,  1848,  lias  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial  item  : 

"  There  is  at  this  time  an  unusual  degree  of  intellectual 
activity  m  Cincinnati.  The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  have  a  course  of  very  able  lectures  iu 
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progress  which  are  attended  by  a  large  portion  of  the  first 
minds  in  the  city.  Then  there  is  a  course  of  lectares  on 
early  American  eloqnence,  hy  Re^.  E.  L.  Magoon ;  on  con- 
stitutional history,  By  William  Green,  Esq.;  and  on  the 
dnties  and  responsihilities  of  the  American  citizen,  by 
Bev.  C.  B.  Boynton ;  which  afford  a  rich  treat  to  the  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  ' man.  Then  we  have  a  debate  on 
phrenology  and  philosophy,  by  and  between  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  which  call  out  large 
crowds  to  hear  great  principles  discussed,  such  as — 
whether  phrenology  teaches  a  system  of  fatalism,  and 
whether  philosophy  and  Christiani^  are  consistent  with 
each  other.  Then  we  have  recently  had  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  F.  W,  Thomas,  author  of  the  popular  novel, 
Clinton  Bradshaw,"  on  those  illuminated  Methodist  seers, 
Wesley,  WhitEeld,  and  Somerfield,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  to  induce  a  request  for  their  repetition. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  tiie  sub- 
stantial mental  doings  of  the  city  at  present.  There  is 
nothing  so  important  as  keeping  up  a  high  mental  ac- 
tivity, so  that  the  great  cause  of  truth  may  be  advanced, 
goodness  increased,  and  happiness  promoted.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  only  true  mode  of  ]  men  ring  reform— get  the 
mitHi  right,  and  human  institutions  will  become  what  they 
should  be." 

Early  in  the  fifties,  Horace  Mann  came  to  Ohio  as  presi- 
ident  of  Antioch  College ;  and,  great  apostle  of  education 
and  culture  that  he  was,  he  spoke  in  many  cities  and  towns, 
to  crowded  audiences,  on  the  great  moral  and  intellectual 
questions,  not  of  the  hour,  but  of  all  time.  His  most  cele- 
brated discourse,  "  To  Young  Men,"  took  strong  hold  on 
the  memory  and  the  conduct  of  its  numberless  hearers 
and  readers. 

The  Genius  of  the  West,  for  November,  1864,  contains 

the  followincr : 

"We  are  informed  that  nearly  every  town  in  the  West 
will  thin  winter  have  one  or  more  (•our!?es  of  lectures. 
That  committees  may  have  an  ample  list  to  select  from. 
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'  we  qaote  from  the  New  York  Tribune  the  liBt  of  eastern 
lecturers : 

*^  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Concord,  Mass.;  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.;  Bev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin, 
New  York  city ;  Rev.  H.  Giles,  Rockport,  Me.;  John  G. 
Saze,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Bayard  Taylor,  New  York  city; 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Boston,  Mass.;  Park  Benjamin,  Guil- 
ford, Ot.;  Wendell  Phillips,  Boston,  Mass.;  Geo.  W.  Cur- 
tis, New  York  city ;  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  Boston,  Mass.; 
William  Elder,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Parke  Godwin,  New 
York  city ;  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Medford,  Mass.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Alonzo  Potter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  New  York 
city;  William  H.  C.  Hosmer,  Avon,  N.  Y.;  Henry  B. 
Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass." 

Now,  from  the  Sandusky  Register,  we  quote  a  list  of 
western  lecturers: 

** Wm.  J>.  Gallagher,  Louisville ;  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer, 
Cincinnati ;  Judge  E.  Lane,  Sandusky ;  Prof.  Lorin  An- 
drews, Gambler;  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Cincinnati; 
Horace  Mann,  Yellow  Springs,  0.;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Ey.; 
S.  D.  Harris,  Columbus;  Prof.  Asa  D.  Lord,  Columbus ; 
I).  \V.  Clark,  D.D.,  Cincinnati;  Coates  Kinnej-,  Cincin- 
nati ;  James  W.  Taylor,  State  Librarian,  Columbus;  Prof. 
O.  M.  Mitchel,  Cincinnati  ;  Gem  rul  S.  F.  Gary,  College 
Hill;  Jas.  A.  l^ri^gs,  Cleveland;  AV'iii.  T.  Coggeshall,  Cin- 
cinnati; Prof.  St.  John,  Hudson;  Prof.  Kirtland,  Cleve- 
land ;  Rev.  J.  W.  McClung,  Indianapolis;  S.  S.  Cox,  Esq., 
Columbus;  Prof.  Hamilton  Smith,  Cleveland;  L.  A.  Hine, 
Loveland,  0.;  H.  Clay  Pate,  Cincinnati. 

"According  to  the  Tribune,  prices  for  the  eastern  list 
must  be  *  quoted'  at  from  $40  to  S75  for  a  single  lecture; 
and,  according  to  the  Rcsrif^ter,  *  quotations  *  for  the  west- 
ern list  will  range  from  $15  to  $25.  In  the  two  lists  there 
are  ^ scope  and  verge'  for  the  gratification  of  every  taste 
as  well  as  for  the  capacity  of  every  purse." 

In  October,  1855,  the  Genius  published  another  list  of 
western  lecturers,  containing  the  names  of  Dr.  Edward 
Thompson,  Delaware,  O.;  Dr.  I.  J.  Allen,  College  Hill, 
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O.;  Samael  Galloway,  Colnmbas,  0.;  James  A.  BriggB, 
Cleveland,  0.;  Rev.  Sidney  Dyer,  Indianapolis;  Bev.8.  W. 
Fieher,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Thorns,  Cleveland ;  J.  H.  Baker, 
Cbillicothe,  O.;  Prof*  Jo8«  R.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati ;  W.  H. 
Oibeon,  Tiffin,  0.;  John  C.  Zachos,  TeAow  Springs,  O.; 
Prof.  C.  B.  Joceijn,  CentervlUe,  Znd.;  B.  Carljle  MacCloy, 
Piqua,  0.;  O.  J.  Victor,  Sandusky,  0.;  C.  N.  Olds,  Circle 
ville,  0.;  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  Cincinnati;  Donald  MacLeod, 
Cincinnati ;  Alphonso  Wood,  College  Hill,  0. 
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CHAPTER  vm.' 

PLANTING   OF  I.TTERARY  INSTITUTIONS   AT  VINCENNE8, 
INDIANA— UBRARIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  TU£  PRB88. 

The  betrinnijii^  of  literary  culture  at  Yincennes,  and,  I 
may  say,  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  dates  from  the  organ- 
ization of  tlie  territory  in  tlie  year  1800.  Before  that, 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  wa--  done  in  the  way  of  encour- 
aging literature.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  a 
mixture  of  Canadian  settlerf*  and  Creoles,  resulting  from 
the  intermarriage  of  the  Canadian  French  with  tlie  native 
Indian  races.  The  i  aiiadian  settlers  were  generally  well 
educated,  hut  devoted  all  their  time  and  attention  to  trad- 
ing and  making  money.  Some  of  these  Canadian  traders 
and  the  i'rench  coniniaudunts  of  the  Old  Post"  have  left 
behind  them  writings  and  documents  which  fully  attest 
that  they  were  men  of  culture.  Such  were  Francois 
Morgan  de  Vincenne,  who  built  the  first  fort  here  in  the 
year  1702,  St.  Ange  Paul  Gamelin,  and  many  others  I 
could  mention.  But  they  did  nothing  toward  laying  the 
totuidation  of  any  institution  or  organization  designed  to 
spread  knowledge  among  the  people. 

The  Catholic  priests  who  resided  here  and  ministered 
from  about  the  year  1709  until  the  present  time,  as  jtastors 
of  yt.  Francis  Xavier  church,  were  all  learned  and  edu- 
cated men,  and  did  all  they  could  to  educate  the  youtli  of 
the  place.  But  their  efforts  were  poorly  seconded  l)y  the 
people.  Benedict  I.  Flaget,  who  was  the  pastor  liere  in 
171)2,  and  who  afterward  became  widely  known  as  bishop 
of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  who 
moyed  in  this  direction  with  success,  by  establishing  here 

*  For  this  chapter  I  am  Indebted  to  H^uy  S.  Oauthoni,  Eaq.,  of  Vin- 
oenneSf  Indiana.— W.  H.  V. 
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Bchools  free  for  both  boye  aod  girls,  without  respect  to  re* 
ligioQS  belief,  and  which  schools  so  inaagnrated  by  him  in 
1885  have  been  continaed  by  the  Catholic  Church  here 
ever  since ;  and  these  parochial  free  schools  are  now  in  a 
flonrishing  condition,  having  all  modem  facilities  for  eda* 
cational  pnrpoees,  and  rivaling  the  public  schools  iu  rank, 
attendance,  and  in  every  way.  These  fi^e  schools  so  es- 
tablished by  Bishop  Brat6,  and  successfully  continaed  by 
his  successors,  were  the  only  ones  available  to  the  public 
until  the  present  public  system  was  inaugarated  under  the 
present  eonstitijtion  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  about  the 
year  1854. 

Bishop  Bmt^  was  a  pious  and  saintly  man,  and  devoted 

his  entire  life  to  benefit  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  fellow-men.  After  establishing  the  free  schools  above 
referred  to.  he  wiis  preparing  to  found  in  this  place  a  free 
industrial  80I100I  for  the  education  of  the  young  men  of 
flic  place  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades.  This  was  cer- 
tainly  a  novel  undertaking,  and  the  first  attempt,  at  least 
in  the  North-west  Territory,  to  establish  such  a  school. 
He  had  about  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  founda- 
tion of  this  school,  when  )iis  useful  career  was  terminated 
by  his  death  in  the  year  1889.  His  successor  did  not  pros- 
ecute the  work  and  carry  out  his  intentions  in  this  matter, 
and,  consequently,  such  a  useful  school  was  never  actually 
established. 

Bisliop  Brut^  was  a  learned  man  and  also  a  hard  student. 
The  Catholic  Church  here,  when  he  came  as  bishop,  pos* 
sessed  the  foundation  of  a  library,  containing  many  valu- 
able manuscripts  and  old  church  records  in  several  differ- 
ent languages,  throwing  much  light  on  the  early  liistory 
of  Vincennes.  The  valuable  records  and  writings  in  the 
church  library  were  neglected  and  never  examined  by 
any  one,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  until  he  came  here. 
He  diligently  examined  and  studied  these  manuscripts 
and  old  church  reeordu,  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  Hcries  of  articles  in  the  Wentern  Sun  newspaper  on  the 
early  history  of  the  church  and  town,  which  he  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  June  26,  1889.  These 
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oommunicatiaiis  of  BUhop  Brati  are  the  scarce  from 
which  Judge  Law  derived  muoh  of  the  matter  contained 
in  a  Yselehrated  address  on  Vincennes,  and  they  threw  a 
flood  of  light  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Yincennes.  It  was  from  these  articles  of  Bishop 
Brut^,  puhlished  in  the  AVestern  Sun  during  the  years 
1838  and  18S9,  J^hat  the  citizens  of  Yincennes  were  first 
advised  how  the  town  itself  ac(|uired  its  name. 

The  library  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  church  above  spoken 
of  is»  without  doubt,  the  oldest  foundation  in  the  entire 
North-west.  Its  foundation  coiiiinenced  with  that  of  the 
church  itself,  as  the  church  records  constitute  a  valuable 
part  of  it.  The  cliurch  was  founded  about  the  same  time 
the  fort  was  built,  in  the  year  1702.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Quebec  Annals  that  a  Jesuit  father,  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  the  matter  of  building  the  fort,  first  ofiered  up  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  before  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
came  to  build  the  fort  and  many  thousands  of  assembled 
savages.  This  was  in  accordance  with  French  usage  on 
commencing  any  important  work  or  undertaking. 

The  records  of  the  church,  as  preserved  in  the  library,  go 
back  only  to  the  year  1749.  The  book  in  which  they  are 
recorded  is  witliont  cover  or  title-page,  and  bears  evident 
marks  of  mutilation,  and  tliat  something  procedincr  has 
been  torn  otl".  Tlie  lirst  entry  in  the  record,  as  it  appearii 
at  presL'Tit,  is  tlie  murria<;e,  on  .June  21,  1749,  of  Julian 
1'rattier,  ot  Montreal,  (';m:ida,  with  Josotte  Marie,  a  Creole 
halt'-ltreed.  Tlie  second  entry  is  the  bajitism  of  an  Indian 
child,  nanii'd  John  Baptiste  Siapichairane,  on  the  25th 
June,  1741*.  13oth  of  these  entries  in  the  record  are  in 
beautiful  handwriting  in  tlie  Latin  language,  as  all  the 
church  records  are,  and  signed  by  Sebastian  J.ouis  Menrin, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  here  at 
that  time.  These  church  records  are  the  foundation  or 
corner-stone  of  the  church  library,  which  theretore  dates, 
beyond  question,  to  June  21,  1749,  an*!  tin  refore  it  out- 
ranks, in  the  matter  of  antiquity,  any  simiiar  institution 
in  the  ^^orth-west.  This  library  has  from  time  to  time 
been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  additions  secured  through 
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the  four  deceased  bishops,  who  all  resided  here,  and  died 
and  were  buried  here.  It  was  also  added  to  by  donations 
from  the  many  learned  pastors  who  have  been  stationed 
here,  and  from  many  other  sources,  until  at  present  it  eon- 
tains  as  many  as  ten  thousand  rare  and  valuable  volumes 
in  four  or  five  different  languages,  and  many  of  them  in 
manuscript  form  and  found  nowhere  else.  The  library 
has  a  large  and  substantial  brick  building  erected  especially 
for  its  use.  The  bishops  of  the  diocese  who  resided  and 
died  here  were  all  natives  of  France,  and  some  of  them 
were  descended  from  rich,  influential,  and  noble  families, 
and  particularly  Bishop  De  La  Haiiaudiere  and  Bishop  Be 
St.  Palais.  They  all  made  many  trips  to  France  to  collect 
funds,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  diocese  over  which  they 
presided;  and  on  account  of  the  influence  and  standing 
of  their  families  in  France,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
own  merit  and  influence,  they  were  able  to  secure  many  of 
the  rare  and  valuable  books  now  found  in  the  church 
library. 

But,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  taken 
as  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
here  before  the  oi^anization  of  the  territorial  government, 
and  for  many  years  afterward,  were  illiterate,  not  being 
able  either  to  read  or  write. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May,  1800,  Indiana  Territory  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  and  TVilliam  Henry  Harrison 
was  appointed  the  first  territorial  governor,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  territory  was  fixed  at  Vinoennes.  The  place 
where  the  capital  was  thus  located  was  well  known  already 
throughout  the  country,  and  ranked  as  the  most  important 
place  in  the  territory,  which,  at  the  time,  embraced  the 
entire  North-west  Territory  outside  of  Ohio.  The  settle- 
ment of  Vincennes  maybe  said  to  date  from  the  fall  of 
the  year  1702.  It  had  been  visited  often  prior  to  that 
date  by  fur-traders  and  Jesuit  missionaries;  but,  in  the 
fall  of  1702,  Francois  Morgan  De  Vincenne  came  here 
from  Detroit  with  French  troops,  and  built  the  first  fort 
here.  This  was  one  of  that  chain  of  forts  by  which  the 
17 
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French  government  designed  to  connect  their  Canadian 
poseessions  on  the  north  with  their  southern  poeeessions 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  that  historic  fort  which 
was  afterward  known  as  Fort  Sackville,  and  which  was, 
on  February  24,  1779,  taken,  with  Virginia  troops,  by 
Qeorge  Rogers  Clark,  from  the  English  under  Hamiltoii, 
and  which  capture  is  one  of  the  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  North-west  Territory.  About  the  same  time 
the  fort  was  built,  Saint  Francis  Xuvicr  Church  was 
founded  here  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  it  has  continued 
in  an  almost  unbroken  succession  to  the  present  day.  The 
records  of  this  church,  still  preserved,  go  back  in  a  con- 
nected series,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  year  1749.  The 
records  prior  to  that  date  have  been  destroyed,  and,  in  all 
probability,  in  conseqtionco  of  the  death  of  the  resident 
pastor  of  the  church  in  1734,  who  was  Father  Senat.  In 
1734  he  accompanied  De  Vincenne  on  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition niraitjst  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  as  the  spiritual 
a<lviser  of  the  troops.  The  French  met  with  a  severe  re- 
pulse in  an  enn^agenicnt  witli  the  Indians,  and  the  troops 
were  almost  all  killed,  and  both  Father  Senat  and  De  Vin- 
cenne were  captured  hy  the  victorious  Indians,  and,  after 
being  cruelly  tortured,  were  pnt  to  death  in  the  most  in- 
human manner. 

The  population  of  Yincennes  at  the  time  the  territorial 
government  was  organized  was  composed  almost  oxHn- 
sively  of  Canadian  French  f^cttlers  and  lialf-breed  Creoles. 
But  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government  and 
the  location  of  the  capital  here  greatly  added  to  the  ad- 
vancoTiiont  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  its  population 
rapidly  increased.  Aspiring  and  ambitious  men  came 
quickly  in  crrcat  numbers  from  all  the  old  states,  but  more 
especially  iVoni  Xcw  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Vifi,nnia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Kentucky. 

Governor  Harrison,  soon  after  his  appointni<Mit,  came 
to  this  place  with  his  family  antl  located  here,  and  erected 
what  may  be  called,  con8i<k'rini^  the  date,  a  princely  man- 
sion. Tt  is  still  standing,  in  a  i^ood  state  of  preservation, 
as  one  of  the  few  remaining  monuments  of  territorial 
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(lays,  and  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  substantial 
brick  residences  of  Vincennes. 

Willi  the  advent  of  the  govoruor  and  the  Bcssions  of  the 
territorial  leg-islature  and  the  sessions  of  the  territorial 
courts,  some  of  the  men  who  afterward  acquired  fame  and 
distinction  as  jurists,  legishitors,  and  educators  in  the 
North-west  came  and  located  liere,  and  liere  begnn  their 
brilliant  career.  Among  these  T  mentiou  Alexander 
Buekner,  atlerward  United  States  senator  from  Missouri; 
Thomas  liandolph,  the  United  States  tiistrict  attorney  for 
the  territory';  Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  daughter,  who  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  horn  here;  Thomas  F. 
Richardaon,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  killed 
October  lo,  1818,  by  Irvin  Wallace  in  a  duel;  AV alter 
Tayh)r,  one  uf  the  tirst  United  States  senators  from  Indi- 
ana ;  Benjamin  Parke,  afterward  delegate  in  Congrestj 
and  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court;  Judge 
Johnson,  Edward  A.  Ilannegan,  who  married  here,  John 
Law,  John  Kwirig,  Moses  Tahhs,  a  near  relative  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  Judge  Blackford,  George  K.  C.  Sul- 
livan, Thomas  Posey,  Jonathan  Doty,  John  Gibson,  Will- 
iam l*rinee,  John  Uice  Jones,  and  many  others  whoso 
liumes  arc  inseparably  connected  with  the  settlement  and 
civilization  of  the  great  states  that  have  since  been  carved 
out  of  what  at  first  constituted  the  Indiana  Territory. 

In  1804  Elihu  Stout  came  here  from  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Western 
San  newspaper.  Tliia  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
the  Indiana  Territory,  and  its  pablication  has  been  contin- 
ued, with  oalj  slight  intermptions,  to  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in 
this  section.  Its  establishment  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  The  material  for  the  paper  was  transported 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  down  the  Ohio  river  and  up 
the  Wabash,  in  what  were  then  called  ^  piroques."  For 
many  years  after,  the  supplies  for  the  paper  were  brought 
here  on  pack  horses  over  the  old  buffalo  trace.  The  first 
issue  of  the  paper  appeared  on  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
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1804.  Mr.  Stout  was  elected  territorial  printer,  and  was 
continued  in  tliat  jxjsition  as  long  as  the  capital  reinainod 
liere  and  I'or  some  years  after.  lie  published  all  the  acts 
of  the  territorial  legislature  and  the  oHIluiI  documents 
of  the  territorial  government,  and,  in  hook  form,  two 
compilations  of  all  the  territorial  laws.  All  these  publica- 
tions are  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  A  file  of  each 
number  of  the  paper  waa  carefully  preserved,  and  each 
volume,  containing  the  iftsues  of  a  year,  substantially 
boand.  These  files  of  the  paper  which  have  been  pre- 
served date  from  1806  to  1846,  when  Mr.  Stout  sold  the 
establishment,  on  being  appointed  postmaster  here.  Mr. 
Stout  was  my  grandfather,  and  from  him  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  files  of  the  paper.  The  issues  from  1804  to 
1806  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  latter  year.  The  old 
files  of  this  paper  contain  a  vast  fund  of  historic  matter, 
throwing  light  upon  pnblic  questions  during  territorial 
days.  They  also  contain,  in  every  number,  able  com- 
munications, written  by  some  of  the  eminent  men  who 
lived  here  at  that  time,  upon  all  subjects  of  public  interest. 
It  was  the  only  medium  through  which  they  could  reach 
the  public.  Its  columns  were  free  and  open  to  all,  and 
discussions  pro  and  eon  of  all  questions  were  permitted 
and  can  be  found  in  its  columns.  At  that  time  Vincennes 
may  be  said  to  have  concentrated  in  its  population  all  the 
literary  culture  and  talent  of  the  Indiana  Territory. 

As  early  as  1806,  the  talented  and  aspiring  young  men 
who  had  settled  here  established  what  they  called  a 

Thespian  Society,"  and  gave  entertainments  as  often  as 
once  a  week  and  sometimes  oftener.  These  histrionic  ex- 
hibitions were  liberally  patronized  by  the  citizens  and 
were  well  attended,  and  were  very  entertaining,  instruct- 
ive, and  successful.  The  society  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  until  several  years  after  the  admission  of  the  ^tate 
into  the  Union,  and  with  a  waning  existence  until  as  late 
as  1830.  All  the-  younger  members  of  the  bar,  the  sur- 
geons and  officers  of  the  army,  the  medical  profession,  and 
many  of  the  merchants  and  those  engaged  in  the  trades 
took  part  in  these  literary  performances.  A  programme 
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of  tbc  play  and  the  cast  of  characters  was  printed  by  the 
editor  of  the  Snn,  who  also  took  part  in  the  performances. 
I  have  filee  of  many  of  these  printed  programmes. 

In  1804  congress  passed  an  act  setting  aside  an  entire 
township  of  land,  for  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  In- 
diana Territory.  The  many  able  men  who  then  made 
Vincennes  their  home,  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  liberal  grant  on  the  part  of  congress.  In  1806 
they  procured  an  act  to  be  passed  by  the  territorial  le^s- 
latare,  locating  the  proposed  institution  here,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Vincennes  University."  A  portion 
of  the  land  in  the  township  donated  by  congress  was  sold^ 
and  with  the  proceeds  a  large  and  commodious  brick 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  university.  The  territorial  act 
named  the  board  of  trustees  to  manage  and  control 
the  university,  and  constituted  them  a  corporation  with 
perpetual  succession,  and  also  gave  them  the  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  might  occur  in  the  board  from  any 
cause.  This  board  organized  by  electing  Governor  Har- 
rison president,  and  the  institution  at  once  started  on  its 
career  of  UBefulness  with  the  brighest  prospects.  All 
branches  of  education,  including  a  classical  course,  were 
taught.  This  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  coiuli 
tion,  and  every  year  is  sending  out  graduates,  thoroughly 
educated,  and  fully  prepared  to  enter  on  the  buttle  of  life. 
It  ranks  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  West,  but  it 
has  not  had  a  prosperous  and  continued  existence.  It 
was  hampered  and  suspended  in  its  work  in  consequence 
of  the  state  legislature  attempting  to  change  its  location 
to  Bloomiugton,  and  to  divert  the  endowment  of  land  do- 
nated by  congress  for  its  maintai nance  and  support.  But 
after  a  long  and  expensive  litigation  with  varying  results, 
in  both  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Vincennes  University  finally 
triumi»lie(l,  and  started  anew  on  its  career,  and  will  not,  it 
is  tu  1)0  hoped,  be  again  "interfered  with.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  this  litigation  the  state  courts,  in  all  their 
decisions,  were  adverse  to  the  Vincennes  University,  and 
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its  ultimate  euccess  waa  obtMned  through  the  decisions 
of  United  States  Saprenic  Court. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  advantages  accruing  to 
Yiuceuiies  as  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  the  seat  of 
the  territorial  courts,  a  large  number  o.f  able  lawyers  from 
all  the  old  states  came  to  this  place,  and,  by  the  time  the' 
territorial  capital  was  removed  to  Corydon,  in  1812,  Via- 
cenncH  possessed  the  most  gifted,  eloquent,  and  able  bar  in 
the  West.  Among  the  many  distinguished  lawyers  who 
settled  and  practiced  here,  I  name  the  following :  General 
"W.  Johnson,  afterward  circuit  judge  ;  John  Johnson,  one 
of  the  first  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Isaac  Blackford, 
also  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  obtained  dis- 
tinction by  his  many  and  able  decisions  on  the  bench, 
but  still  more  and  lasting  fame,  as  the  author  of  the 
eight  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  that  court  that  bear 
his  name;  Thomas  Randolph,  a  member  of  the  distin- 
guished Virginia  family  of  that  name ;  Jacob  Call,  after- 
ward a  member  of  congress,  and  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  when  he  died;  David  Hart;  Samuel  Judah,  at  one 
time  United  States  District  Attorney;  Charles  Dewey; 
William  Prince;  John  Rice  Jones;  Ilonry  Vanderburgh; 
Benjiimin  Parke ;  James  Blake;  George  K.  C.  Sullivan; 
John  Law,  and  Alexander  Bnckiu  r.  They  organized 
and  maintained,  until  a  period  as  late  as  1S30.  a  bar 
asBOciation.  Mau}'  of  tiiese  continued  to  reside  here 
until  tlieir  death  ;  hut  Tiiatiy  left  Vincenues  after  starting 
on  their  career,  and  sought  other  homes  in  the  North- 
west, and  acquired  fame  and  distiuction  as  statesmen  or 
jurists. 

In  laus,  the  citizens  of  this  place,  realizin<r  its  historic 
importance,  and  desirous  of  preserving  and  perjietuatiug 
a  lasting  record  of  it,  organized  a  society  which  they 
named  the  "  Vincenues  Historical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety." This  society  numbered  among  its  members  all 
the  able  and  cultured  residents  of  the  place.  Great  inter- 
est was  taken  in  this  organization  tor  niany  yearo,  and  its 
work  was  prosperous.  Regular  meetings  were  held,  and 
occasionally  lectures  upon  historic  subjects  couuected  with 
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the  earlj  settlement  of  the  place  and  the  entire  North- 
west were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  It 
was  on  such  an  occasion,  on  February  22, 1839,  that  Judge 
Law  delivered  bis  celebrated  address  on  the  Antiquity  and 
Early  Settlement  of  Yincennes.  John  Ewing  and  many 
others  also  delivered  addresses  before  this  society.  All 
these  addresses  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  Western 
San  newspaper,  bat  were  never  compiled  and  published 
in  book  form.  This  society  created  a  cabinet  of  all  kinds 
of  historic  relics,  and  during  its  active  and  healthy  exist- 
ence  had  accumulated  quite  a  numerous  collection.  These 
relics  of  historic  value  were  kept  in  a  room  in  the  old 

Town  Hall,"  for  many  years  after  the  society  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  But,  upon  the  organization  of  the  pres- 
ent city  government  in  1856,  when  this  room  was  needed 
for  municipal  purposes,  these  valuable  and  iuteresting  cu- 
riosities were  rudely  and  carelessly  thrown  into  an  old 
garret.  Among  the  many  valuable  historic  treasures  of 
this  society  which  were  thus  carelessly  and  wantonly 
thrown  aside,  was  an  oil  painting  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
painted  from  life.  It  had  been  presented  by  General 
Clark's  namesake,  George  Rogers  Clark  Sullivan,  who 
was  my  great-uncle  on  my  mother's  side.  This  historic 
and  valuable  painting  was  luckily  preserved  from  total 
destruction  by  one  of  our  old  citizens,  who  recognized  it 
and  knew  its  value,  and  the  same  i^  now  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  ^'incennes  University,  where  many  other 
relics  of  the  collection  of  this  society  are  j)roBerved. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  **  Vincennes  Library  "  was  founded, 
and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
This  library  was  highly  favored  by  the  cultured  men  who 
then  resided  here,  and  they  all  liberally  contributed  to  it 
rare  and  valuable  works  upon  law,  philosophy,  medicine, 
history,  fiction,  and  general  literature.  With  these  con- 
tributions the  Vincennes  Library,  from  its  very  inception, 
possessed  a  valuable  catalogue  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  volume^^.  The  librarv  was  not  increased  as  to 
the  number  of  its  volumes  after  the  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.   It  was,  however,  a  very  prosperous  institu- 
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from  its  foundation  for  many  years,  but  was  gradually 
permitted  to  expire  for  want  of  interest.  Symmes  Har- 
rison was,  for  a  number  of  years,  tbe  librarian,  and  be 
took  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  library  as  long  as  be  resided 
here.  His  father  donated  to  it  many  yolnmes,  as  also  did 
David  Hart,  Moses  Tabbs,  John  Ewing,  Walter  Taylor, 
John  Kice  Jones,  Irvin  Wallace,  and  maoy  others.  It 
jM'iictically  went  out  of  existence  in  1860.  Many  of  tbe 
valuable  volumes  that  were  once  in  this  library  were  car- 
ried oW  after  the  library  was  neglected,  and  can  not  be 
found.  The  volumes  that  remained  were  given  over  to 
tbe  care  and  keeping  of  tbe  Vincennes  University,  and 
are  being  cared  for  by  the  trustees  of  that  institution. 

In  this  connection  I  will  further  state  that,  in  1836,  the 
young  men  of  Vincennes  formed  a  library  association 
under  tbe  name  of  tbe  Youth's  Library  of  Vincennes." 
This  wri^  very  popular  for  maiiy  years,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  standard  works  were  purchased.  But 
interest  in  it  waned,  and  it  passed  out  of  existence  in  a 
few  years. 

In  1850,  with  funds  derived  from  the  estate  of  McClure, 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Posey  county,  Indiana,  who  by  his 
last  will  loft  a  large  sum  of  money  to  found  libraries  in 
every  county  in  Indiana  for  the  exclusive  use  of  workinsr- 
men,  the  workingmen  of  Vincennes  established  a  lil)rary 
ass^oeiation  under  the  name  of  the  "McClure  Workiuir- 
men's  Library.''  A  large  number  of  viilual)le  hooks  was 
purchai^ed,  but  the  library  never  amounted  to  any  thing 
as  a  benetieinl  institution.  It  lingered  along  in  a  sickly 
and  waning  condition,  but  the  workinprmen,  who  alone 
were  entitled  to  the  use  of  its  books,  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  an  abiding  interest  in  it,  and  it  soon  met 
tile  fate  of  several  predecessors. 

In  1852,  the  state  legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating 
money  to  found  a  library  in  each  civil  township  in  In- 
diana. A  Inri^e  sum  was  spent  in  tlie  purchase  of  books, 
which  were  di.stril)ute(l  to  the  diiferent  civil  townsiiipsof  the 
state,  under  the  control  of  the  townsliip  trustees.  But  they 
took  very  little  interest  in  the  township  library,  so  far  as 
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I  have  any  knowledge  upon  the  anbject,  and  the  booka 
very  soon  were  either  lost  or  destroyed.  This  attempt  to 
establish  libraries  throughout  the  state  resulted  in  signal 
failure ;  and  no  one  was  benefited  by  the  attempt,  except, 
perhaps,  the  persons  who  sold  the  books,  and  they  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  profits  they  realized  from  their  sales. 

In  1809,  the  citizens  of  Vincennes  organized  the  first 
agricultural  society  ever  formed  in  the  We^t.  It  had  for 
Its  object  the  stimulation  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
proposed  to  hold  fairs  and  award  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  agricultural  products.  It  organized  by  elect- 
ing Symniea  Harrison  as  president,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1809  held  its  tirst  fair  and  distributed  premiums 
amounting  to  four  huadred  dollars.  It  continued  to  exist 
and  held  several  fairs  up  to  1817.  In  that  year  the  society 
called  a  public  meeting  to  take  measures  to  have  the  fair 
association  incorporated  by  an  act  of  legislature,  and  thus 
place  it  on  a  sure  and  firm  basis.  This  was  the  tirst  at- 
tempt that  I  know  of  being  made  in  the  West  to  have 
such  an  association  incoporated  1  y  I  tw.  It  met  with  no 
success,  but  was  again  renewed  in  IH^j'),  ])ut  no  act  of 
incorporation  was  brought  about  until  lHo2,  when  the 
legislature  passed  the  general  law  incorporatiug  the  State 
Board  of  Aprriculture. 

In  1809,  Benjamin  Parke  formed  the  first  Bible  Society 
that  was  ever  organized  here,  or  perhaps  in  the  North- 
wc'Bt.  lie  was  made  president  of  tliis  society,  which  was 
very  successful  as  long  as  lie  was  connected  with  it.  But 
when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  In- 
diana, he  removed  to  Salem,  Indiana,  and  the  society  was 
soon  neglected  and  ceased  to  exist  as  an  ori^anizutioii. 

The  United  States  troops,  who  were  stationed  here  from 
a  period  as  early  as  1790  to  a  date  as  late  as  IBIfi,  were  the 
means  of  briiig^ini^  here  many  skillful  and  learned  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  connected  with  the  army.  Among 
tlioso  thus  brought  here  were  Klias  McNamee,  Edward 
Skull,  who  killed  Parnienas  Becker,  then  sheriff  of  the 
county,  in  a  duel,  in  October,  1813,  John  D.  Woolverton^ 
afterward  receiver  of  public  moneys  here,  Jacob  Xuzken- 
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dall,  and  manj  others.  In  the  jear  1807,  these  resident 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Vincennes  organized  a  medical 
society.  This  was  the  first  medical  society  ever  formed 
in  the  Indiana  Territory.  It  continued  to  exist  and  was 
maintained  in  full  vigor  until  long  after  the  admission  of 
the  state  to  the  Union.  But,  like  so  many  other  worthy 
organizations  that  were  formed  here  in  territorial  days,  it 
gradually  ceased  to  be. 

In  1888,  St.  Gabriel  College  was  organized  here  by  the 
Eudists,  a  religious  order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
'  college  started  on  its  career  under  very  favorable  auspices, 
and  acquired  a  large  and  compact  site  in  the  center  of 
YincenneSy  composed  of  four  of  the  squares  of  the  town. 
It  possessed  a  large  and  commodious  brick  building,  suit- 
able for  educationable  purposes,  which  had  been  con- . 
struoted  and  used  by  the  Vincennes  University  before  the 
litigation  with  the  state  suspended  its  operations.  The 
attendance  of  students  was  large  from  the  start,  not  only 
from  Indiana,  but  from  many  states  in  the  South  and 
West.  All  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  first- 
class  institutions  were  taught  in  this  college,  and  the 
training  was  thorough  and  excellent,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  institutions  of  learning  conducted  by  such  men  as 
were  employed  in  this  college.  It  was  a  very  successful 
institution  as  long  as  it  was  maintained,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned in  the  year  1845,  owing  to  unfortunnte  differences 
that  sprung  up  between  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
Kndists  who  founded  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PIONEER  POETS  AND  STORY-WRITERS. 

*'  For  who  shall  stay 
The  firat  blind  motioiu  of  the  May? 

Who  shall  out-blot  the  moruing  glow  ? 
Or  stem  the  full  h<  art's  overflow  ? 
Who?  There  will  riMe,  till  Time  decay, 
More  poeta  yet." 

The  Americaa-Eogltsh  who  took  poBsessioii  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
not  the  first  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  western  woods 
with  melody.  The  red  trihes  were  not  only  eloquent,  as 
the  rade  oratory  of  Logan  and  Tecumseh  testifies,  but 
also  poetical ;  they  sang  hymns  of  harvest,  la3'B  of  love 
and  war,  death-songs,  and  religious  incantations.  The 
Indian  names  bequeathed  to  states,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes  furnish  a  vocabulary  rich  in  poetical  qualities. 

The  semi-barbarous  French  runners  of  the  wilderness, 
and  rowers  on  la  belle  rivUre  and  its  tributaries,  are 
known  to  have  been  of  a  musical  turn,  and  to  have  cheered 
the  solitude  with  amorous  ditties,  and  timed  their  oars  to 
singing.^ 

*  Schoolcraft,  in  his  "  Travels,"  deBcribea  the  charmn  de  voyayt  ur  an  a 
*'  species  of  merry  chaat,  which  no  one  can  listen  to  without  feeling  the 
mereary  of  bis  spirit  rise."  Isase  Weld,  an  Irish  gentlemiiDn,  who  trav- 
eled in  America  in  1795-6-7,  says  of  the  Canadian  boatmen:  "They 
have  one  very  favorite  duet  amons?st  them,  called  the  '  rowing  duet,' 
which  as  they  sing  they  mark  time  to  with  each  stroke  of  the  oar;  in- 
deed, when  rowing  in  smooth  water,  they  raatk  the  time  of  most  nt  the 
airs  they  ring  in  the  ssme  manner/'  Brsdhnry,  an  English  traveler, 
writing  in  1809,  tells  us  the  songs  "  were  responsive  betwixt  the  oarsmen 
at  the  bow  and  those  at  the  stem;"  and  he  quotes  several  stansasof 
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'  Tbe  8azon  wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies,  driving  his  team 
to  Pittsburg,  roared  rough  songs  to  the  mountains.  The 
jolly  crews  that  poled  arks  on  the  Ohio  were  especially 
addicted  to  vocal  solo  and  chorus  as  well  as  to  the  plink^ 
plank,  plank''  of  the  violin  which  lead  the  dance  on 
deck.  They  sang  many  an  ancient  ballad,  with  interpola- 
tions befitting  new  scenery  and  events,  and  extemporized 
original  lines  to  accompany  the  rythmic  labor  of  the  oar: 

"Ilnr  1  Kpon  the  beech  oar! 
.Slie  moves  too  slow ! 
All  the  way  to  Shawnee  Town 
Long  while  ago  I*' 

The  favorite  river  lyrics  appear  to  have  been  madrigals 
of  love  or  rousing  pcans  in  praise  of  Monongahela  whisky. 
By  and  by  the  element  of  negro  minstrelsy,  coming  from 
*'01e  Virginia"  and  Kentucky,  found  a  welcome  on  the 
river-craft,  where  it  has  ever  since  lield  place.  Among 
the  earliest  original  verses  of  the  West  were  sundry 
African  melodies  celebrating  the  'coon  hunt  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  river  navigation. 

The  song-book,  patriotic,  sentimental,  and  comic,  is  al- 
ways in  demand,  even  in  the  rudest  society,  and  it  was  a 
species  of  literary  maiinal  not  slow  to  migrate  with  the 
pioneer.  Not  until  1882  did  the  ftrst  pnblicatioti  in  this 
line  issue  from  u  ('incinnati  press.  This  was  "The  Eolian 
Songster,"  compiled  and  published  by  V.  P.  James,  a  man 
of  taste,  who  had  in  view  the  elevation  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  tlie  i)oj)ular  demand.  "  Tlie  Eolian  iSongster'* 
contains,  besides  many  of  the  ehuieest  son<j8  of  Burns, 
Moore,  and  other  modern  poets,  a  careful  selection  of  the 
older  lyrics,  including  Jonsou's  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With 

<»ie  of  the  &vorite  songs,  "  to  show  their  frivolity."  Here  ia  a  oample 
aiansa: 

Derrier*'  cIh'ti-douBi  il  y  &  an  etSOA 

Ye,  ye  ment. 
Trois  cauarda  s'en  vont  baignans, 
Tons  dn  lOog  de  la  riviire, 
Leg^r^ment  ma  berg^re, 

Legirtment,  ye  ment. 
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Thine  Eyes."  A  local  and  native  tone  is  given  to  the 
collection  by  its  including  several  new  pieces,  as  '*  The 
Kentucky  Hunters  "  and  "  Perry's  Victory." 

Song-writing  was  an  art  much  striven  after  by  the 
American  verse-makera  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  attract- 
ive BODgs  being  then  in  maeh  demand  on  the  stage.  The 
theater,  indeed,  was  an  active  stimulator  of  literary  effort 
in  various  departments,  and  one  ts  struck,  in  reading  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  by  frequent  reference  to  original 
poetic  addresses  delivered  on  notable  occasions  by  the  au* 
thors  from  behind  the  footlights.  Forty  poetical  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  the- 
ater for  a  premium  offered  in  January,  1824.  The  poets 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  contributed  their  full  quota  of  popu- 
lar songs  to  platform  and  parlor,  and  not  a  few  of  these 
still  live  wedded  to  familiar  music.  The  pioneer  balladists 
who  sang  the  century  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  were  the 
harbingers  of  Louisville's  unique  troubadour.  Will  Shake-  . 
speare  Hays,  of  whose  songs,  it  is  said,  six  million  copies 
have  sold  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

An  exhaustive  history  of  the  numerous  poets  and  poet- 
asters of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  of  their  offerings  to  litera- 
ture in  the  name  of  the  muses,  would  fill  a  large  volume. 
Whoever  examines  the  files  of  old  western  newspapers 
will  be  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  verse, 
original  and  selected,  to  be  found  in  the  dingy  columns. 
The  poet's  corner  is  sometimes  multiplied  by  four,  and  be- 
comes a  rectangle.  The  '*  Western  Spy  "  published  poems 
under  the  heading,  "Seat  of  the  Muses,'*  a  caption  after- 
ward changed  to  the.  not  less  classic  title,  "  The  Par- 
nassiad.  '  The*  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "Literarv  (ia- 
zette  "  (1824),  in  his  notes  to  correspondents,  declining 
oflerri  of  poetry  from  Prof.  Rafinesque,  of  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  says,  apologetically. 

Poetry  is  in  so  flourishing  a  state  on  our  side  of  the 
river  that  tlie  limits  allotted  to  that  department  are  pre- 
occupied."   That  the  art  was  in  an  equally  flourishing  ♦ 
condition  on  Raflnesque's  side  of  the  river  is  abundantly  * 
proven  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Collins,  who,  in  his  his- 
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tory  of  Kentucky,  devotee  sixty  large  pages  to  selections 
from  representative  writers  of  verse,  lorn  or  bred  in  that 
state. 

The  wilderness  swarmed  with  riii^iatory  poets;  they 
came  iu  Hocks  like  the  birds;  they  clnrruped  from  log- 
cabius,  caroled  from  tioatiiig  barges,  chanted  from  new 
garretis  in  frci:h-spruiig  villages.  It  has  been  discovered, 
in  Louisville,  that  the  restless  John  Filson  set  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  verse-making  at  Beargrass  as  long  ago 
as  June,  1788.  His  only  and  therefore  worst  poem  is  in 
heroic  rhymed  couplets  and  bids 

,     "Adieu  to  every  joy  which  time  evadefl, 

Adieu  tf)  faithful  8wain8  ami  beaut*^ons  inaids, 
«    Aflicii  Aiiiancia  whom  ray  soul  eiiHiiares, 
Adieu  till  fate  this  mortal  wound  repairs. 
Adieu  my  peace,  the  busy  world  farewell. 
Adieu  to  all  but  plains  of  Aaphodel." 

Authorities  all  agree  that  the  first  person  who  appeared 
Id  the  character  of  poet  in  the  territoiy  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  was  Keturn  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  son  of  Colonel  R. 
J.  Meigs,  of  Revolutionary  tame.  Both  father  and  son 
came  to  Marietta,  with  ttic  original  settlers,  in  April,  1788. 
Tlie  latter,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  studied  law,  rose 
rapidly  from  honor  to  honor,  becoming  supreme  judge. 
United  States  senator,  governor  of  Ohio,  and  postmaster 
2:eneral.  Alwa3'8  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits,  he  was  a 
life-long  patron  of  literary  meu  and  institutions. 

Young  Meigs,  on  July  4,  1789,  delivered  at  Marietta  an 
oration  which  closed  with  an  ornament  of  rhyme,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  prophetic  of  its  coming 
glory.  From  this  artiiicial  but  certainly  dignified  and 
respectable  ode,"  stamped  with  the  conventional  mark 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  couplets  are  here  given 
by  way  of  sample : 

"  Here  swift  Mnskingnm  rolls  his  rapid  wavee; 
There  fruitful  valleys  lair  Ohio  laves; 
On  its  smooth  attrface  gentle  zephyrs  play, 
The  aunbeama  tremble  with  a  placid  ray. 
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What  fatore  harrecto  on  his  bosom  glide, 

And  loads  of  commerce  swell  the  'downwanl  tide,' 
WhfTP  Mississippi  joins  in  length'ning  sweep, 
And  rolls  majestic  to  the  Athmtic  deep." 

American  literature,  in  tbe  year  178d,  or  in  1800,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  celehrated  its  Fourth  of  July.  It 
was  far  from  independent  of  the  mother  country.  And 
yet,  even  in  those  early  days,  American  books  were  hav- 
ing an  influence  in  England,  and  English  authors  were 
ambitious  to  borrow  the  ears  of  an  American  audience. 
Lord  Byron  was  not  indifferent  to  the  plaudits  of  readers  in 
the  backwoods  of  the  New  World.  He  wrote  in  his  diary, 
December  5, 1813,  Dallas'  nephew — eon  to  the  American 
Attorney  General — is  arrived  in  this  country,  and  tells 
Dallas  that  my  rhymes  are  very  popular  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  first  tidings  that  have  ever  sounded 
like  fame  to  my  ears — to  be  redde  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio." 

The  general  literary  influeTiecs  that  wrought  upon  the 
writers  of  New  York  and  New  England  aUo  inspired  or 
constrained  the  Western  muse,  thougli  in  less  degree. 
The  world  of  letters  turns  eastward,  but  it  does  turn,  and 
in  succession  every  meridian  receives  the  intellectual  sun- 
light. 

The  loud  music  of  Scott's  *'  Marmion  "  and  of  Southcy's 
"Thalaba"  swelled  across  the  sea  hefore  the  nobler  and 
sweeter  strains  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  ap- 
preciated. 

The  **  Lake  Poets  "  and  their  contemporaries,  scourged  or 
soothed  in  Byron's  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers," were  known  in  the  West  when  the  immigrant  poets 

began  to  thrum  their  imitative  harps. 

From  the  "Atlantick  country"  came  the  melody  of  Per- 
cival's  "  Clio,"  the  most  celebrated  poetry  that  had  yet 
been  produced  in  ATncrica.  **  Percival  is  di'Sfrvedly  the 
first  6f  American  bards,"  wrote  the  editor  of  tlie  Cincin- 
nati "  Literary  Gazette,"  in  1824.  The  pioneer  writers 
usually  called  a  poet  bard,  and  a  village  an  emporium. 
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Pioneer  poetry  often  went  on  stitts,  and  borrowed  stilts 
at  that.  The  stjle  was  either  painfully  labored  and 
pedantic  or  Indicronslj  exclamatory  and  rhapsodicaL 
The  eelf-inepired  geniuBes  felt  it  their  daty  to  be  extrava- 
gantly natural  and  Impassioned.*'  Bards  of  classical  am* 
bition  frequently  sent  odes "  to  the  backwoods  news^ 
papers,  and  sometimes  furnished  stanzas  in  Latin.  They 
wrote  under  each  pseudonyms  as  "  Juvenis,"  Favonius/' 

Puero,"  Momus/'  and  Qmbra.'*  Others  worked  a 
vein  severely  didactic  and  moral.  Much  of  the  verae 
measured  out  on  the  Ohio,  side  of  the  Ohio  was,  like  the 
speech  of  Chaucer's  clerk,    sounding  in  moral  virtue." 

The  best  of  the  early  poets  of  the  Ohio  Valley  wrote 
from  a  sincere  impulse,  and  were  loyal  to  their  environ- 
ments, drawing  their  themes  from  indigenous  subjects— 
the  woods,  the  streaniB,  the  ancient  moundH,  and  whatever 
was  most  novel  and  picturesque  in  the  immigrant  journey 
over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
frontier  life.  They  were  moved  to  sing  of  the  boatman 
poling  his  raft  on  the  Beautiful  river;  the  hunter  roaming 
the  dark  forest,  clad  in  deer-skin  and  carrying  his  rifle 
and  powder-horn;  the  "  Longknives**  sallying  from  the 
threatened  station  to  repel  the  stealthy,  savage  foe. 

The  homely  verse  dwelt  on  the  close-knit  ties  of  the 
settler's  family  in  the  hospitable  log  cabin,  with  its  latch- 
string  out.  The  love  song  adapted  its  amorous  imagery 
to  tlie  wild  scenery  and  primitive  customs  of  the  "  clear- 
ing." Ever  the  Western  pen  was  quick  to  indite  patriotic 
strains.    To  the  pioneor  Liberty  was  a  Tenth  Muse. 

As  literature,  iV  w  of  the  innumerable  verses  written  by 
the  backwoods  rhynier.s  deserve  to  be  remembered.  As 
history,  many  a  rude  stanza  is  more  valuable  than  much 
that  is  found  in  the  pages  of  tlie  professed  annalists. 
Writing  had  not  iK'come  a  vocation,  or  so  much  as  an 
avocation.  The  poets,  like  the  farmers,  traders,  mechan- 
ics, were  busy  with  life  and  its  urgent  tirst  necessities. 
They  had  just  drawn  themselves  away  from  loved  liomes 
in  the  East,  and  were  iasteuiug  the  lines  of  hope  to  a  new 
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mode  of  life  in  the  West.  The  energy  of  body  and  mind 
was  absorbed  in  the  act  of  transplanting. 

The  general  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  Laura  M. 
Thurston'B  lines,  "  Un  Crossing  the  Alleghauies/'  written 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century : 

"The  broad,  the  bright,  the  glorious  West 

Is  spread  before  mo  now ! 
Where  the  gray  iniHUi  ut  itiornLag  rest 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  brow  I 
The  bound  is  past— the  goal  is  won— 

The  n'j.'i<»n  of  the  setting SUn 

Is  upen  to  ntv  view. 
Land  of  the  valiuuL  a,ud  the  free — 
Mjr  own  Gxeen  Mountain  hmd— to  thee^ 

And  thine,  a  long  adieu ! 

*♦  I  hail  thee,  Valley  of  the  West, 
For  what  thou  yet  shalt  be! 
I  hail  thee  for  the  hopes  thai  rest 
Upon  thy  destiny  I  '* 

One  of  the  first  rhythmic  compositions  penned  and 
printed  concerning  Kentucky  is  a  poem  called  "The 
Mountain  Muse/'  being  a  metrical  accoant  of  Boone's  ad- 
ventures, founded  on  Filson's  history.  The  ''Mountain 
Muse*'  was  written  by  D.  Bryan,  a  Virginia  eenator,  who 
published  his  poem  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  1818. 

The  first  '*  anthology  "  of  Western  poetry  was  collected 
by  W.  D.  Gallagher,  and  published  by  CT.  P.  James,  Oin- 
cinnatiy  in  1841.  The  volume  is  called  "  Selections  from 
the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West/'  and  bears  on  the 
title  page  these  appropriate  lines  from  Southey : 

"  Here  is  a  wreath, 
With  many  an  unripe  blossom  garlanded, 
And  many  a  weed,  yet  mingled  with  some  floweis 
That  will  not  wither." 

The  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces  contained  in  Mr.  Qal- 
lagiicrs  collection  represent  thirty-eight  writers/  seven  ot 
them  women. 


*Ytm.  D.  Gallagher,  John  M.  Harney,  John  B.  Dillon,  George  D. 
18 
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The  preface  states  tliat  "  nmch  the  greater  tminber  of 
the  persons  selected  from  are  either  western  born  or  west- 
ern edacated,  or  both ;  and  all  of  them  who  are  now  liv- 
ing, with  a  single  exception,  are  citizens  of  this  section  of 
the  Union/*  The  exception  was  Ephralm  Peabody. 
Commenting  on  the  productions  which  make  up  his 
Tolume,  the  editor  says :  "  For  the  most  part^  they  have 
been  the  mere  momentary  outgushings  of  irrepressible 
feeling  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
daily  and  hourly  subjected  to  the  perplexities  and  toils  of 
business,  and  f})o  cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  the 
procuring  of  one  s  daily  bread  by  active  occupation.  As 
such  let  them  be  judged." 

Three  at  least  of  the  writers  who  figure  in  the  "  Selec- 
tions" still  live,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Xicllol^^,  Hon.  C.  D,  Drake,  and 
Mr.  Gallagher  himself.  All  but  eight  of  the  names  were 
included  in  W.  T.  Coggeshall's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West,"  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  688  pages,  published  in 
1860.  ' 

CoggeshalTs  work  contains  selections  from  one  hundred 
and  lifty-twi)  writers,  with  biofjraphical  and  critical  no- 
tices. Ninety-seven  men  are  represented  and  fifty-five 
women.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  tlie.^e  re^^ided  in 
the  Oliio  Valley;  sixty-nine  were  western  born,  thirty- 
nine  belonging  to  Ohio,  tifteen  to  Kentucky,  and  thirteen 
to  Indiana.  Twenty  of  these  persons  are  known  to  be 
living  now,  April,  1891. 

The  poets,  I  Ventice,  Gallagher,  Alice  Cary  and  Amelia 
Welby,  are  the  subjects  of  special  chapters  in  this  volume. 
Several  otlier  of  tlie  early  singers  of  tlie  Ohio  Valley  re- 
ceive more  or  less  extended  notice  in  the  chapter  on  "  Pe- 

Ttentiee,  Frederick  W.  Thomaa,  NathaaSel  Wright,  Jaiii«e  Htll,  Otway 
GuRjr,  ThomaB  H.  Shn-vi',  Jumcs  H.  Perkins,  Charles  A.  Jones,  Chftrles 
D.  Drake,  George  B.  Wallis,  AIIh-H  T'ik,  ,  ^\\<  ^h  l\  Flint,  Aujt>lia  R. 
Welby,  Anne  P.  Dinnies,  Ijinra  M.  Tliurstcn,  ^  inh  J.  Howe,  Epliraim 
Pealjody,  William  Wallace.  James  Freeman  Llarke,  James  W.  Wanl, 
James  B.  Manhall,  Rebecca  8.  Nichols,  Harvey  B.  little,  Lewis  Ringe, 
Lewis  J.  Cist,  Edwin  R.  Campbell,  Lewis  F.  Thomas,  Wm.  B.  Faircbild, 
Hugh  Peters.  Julia  L.  Duniont,  Cnrolino  Tj>e  Hontz,  G,  G.  Foster,  Pey- 
ton S.  Symmee,  William  I^ewton,  James  G.  Drake. 
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nodical  Literature,"  or  are  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
biographical  sketches  of  Prentice,  Gallagher,  Hall,  Mans- 
field and  Flint.  It  is  proposed,  in  this  place,  to  present 
briefly  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  and  literary  work  of 
noteworthy  poets  not  considered  elsewhere  in  the  vol- 
ume. 

Jonathan  Meigs  in  Ohio,  and  Daniel  Bryan  in  Virginia, 
are  not  singular  examplea  of  the  politidan  tamed  poet. 
A  glance  through  CoggeabalPB  big  book  of  poets  snr- 
prises  the  inquisitiye  reader  with  the  names  of  several 
characters  well  known  to  history,  bat  seldom  associated 
in  the  general  mind  with  the  idea  of  poetry.  Snoh  are 
the  names  of  Charles  Hammond  and  Sahnon  P.  Chase, 
men  who  endeavored  to  become  poets  before  they  sac- 
ceeded  in  becoming  statesmen.  Kot  only  did  lawyers, 
legislators,  and  political  journalists  **drop  into  poetry," 
like  Silas  Wcgg ;  the  bnsiness  men  of  pioneer  times  also 
Strang  strings  of  rhyme.  The  very  first  book  of  home- 
made verse  printed  in  the  West  was  a  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
two  pages,  by  a  Cincinnati  banker,  Oorham  A.  Worth* 
The  title  is,  American  Bards;  A  Modern  Poem,  in  Three 
Parts."  It  came  oat  in  1819,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  re- 
pablished  in  Philadelphia — an  honor  not  justified  by  the 
merit  of  the  book,  the  valne  of  which  consists  wholly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  firsts  and  that  it  is  rare. 

The  Mase  of  Hesperia,"  a  prise  poem,  produced  by 
another  business  man,  Thomas  Peirce,  and  read  before  the 
Philomathean  Society  of  Cincinnati  College,  in  1822,  ad- 
vises  the  poets  to  defy  all  conventional  rules  of  composi- 
tion, and  to  scorn  all  the  critics. 

"  Nay,  copy  not  the  noblest  lays 
Of  ancient  or  of  tcodcrn  daya. 

The  gi'iHiine  bartl 
Daahes  all  lulea  uf  art  aaide, 
And,  taking  nsture  lor  his  gnide, 
B6MM.  as  he  xoans  creation  wide. 

A  rich  reward.** 

This  anarchic  literary  counael  did  not  avail  to  develop 
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any  Budden-expanding  genius.  Though  the  genuine 
bard/'  roaming  **  creation  wide,"  strove  wildly  to  be  nat- 
ural and  original  and  sublime,  he  found  himself  condi- 
tioned in  the  West  as  in  the  East  by  his  means,  culture 
and  limits,"  to  use  a  compact  phrase  of  Emerson's. 
Neither  "going  down  East,"  nor  coming  out  West," 
makes  the  poet. 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  is  not  con- 
fined to  special  climates,  nor  geographical  divisions,  nor  to 
the  woods,  nor  to  the  city.  Outer  influences,  scenery,  so- 
ciety, may  do  something  to  stimulate  or  teodify  the  mind's 
action ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  does  more ;  bnt,  withal,  poets 
are  poets.  They  seek  congenial  surroundings  as  bees  seek 
gardens;  yet  gardens  do  not  cause  bees. 

Thomas  Peirce,  a  verse-maker  of  considerable  skill, 
originality  and  humor,  horn  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  4, 1786,  was,  in  early  lite,  farmer,  mechanic 
and  teacher.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  iu  1813,  and  engaged 
in  commercial  afiairs.  But  he  also  took  intere^^t  in  lite- 
rary concerns,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  society 
of  which  Lemuel  D.  Howells,  Robert  T.  Lytle,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  Daniel  Drake  were  members.  Peirce 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Western  Spy  and  to  the  Literary 
Gazette,  in  which  papers  appeared  what  he  called  his 
**  Odes,"  a  series  of  mildly  satirical  pieces  criticising  per- 
sons and  events.  These  were  reprinted,  in  1822,  in  a  di- 
minutive volume,  with  the  title,  Horace  in  Cincinnati." 
Mr.  Peirce  died  in  1850. 

A  poet  of  great  promise  and  somewhat  brilliant  pcr» 
formance  was  John  M.  Harney'  (1789-1825),  whose  literary 
work  was  done  in  J^ardstown,  Kentucky.  He  published, 
in  1816,  a  long  poem,  ^'  Cryataliua,  a  Fairy  Tale,"  which 

*  Joliu  M.  llarucy  hIiouIcI  uot  be  conlouudod  with  the  put?t,  Wiiaum 
Wftllflce  Hamey,  born  at  Bloomii^^ii,  Indiana,  June  20,  1831,  and 

known  to  admirers  of  western  verse  from  his  poems,  *'  The  Stab,"  "  The 
Buried  Hope,"  "The  OM  Mill,"  "The  Suicide,"  "Jimmy's  Wor.ins," 
"The  Keapens,"  ami  other  pieces  of  true  artistic  work.  Harney's 
poetry  has  the  "gleam"  in  it.  Mr.  Harney's  present  home  is  in 
Florida. 
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was  extravagantly  praised  bj  K.  W.  Griswold  in  his  ' 
*^  Poets  of  America,"  and  bj  John  Keal  in  the  Portico. 
Bat  the  onlj  bit  of  his  work  which  long  held  its  place  in 
popalar  estimation  is  the  trifle  often  copied  into  newspa- 
pers and  books,  called   Echo  and  the  Lover." 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Bumont  was  the  first  woman  who  achieved 
reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  A  daughter  of 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Marietta,  she  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  in  1794,  nearly  a  decade  be- 
fore Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  1812  she  was 
married,  and  in  1814  removed  with  her  husband  to  Vevay, 
Indiana,  where  for  many  years  she  was  a  distinguished 
teacher.  8he  was  the  preceptress  of  Br.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  whose  grateful  pen  has  honored  her  by  merited  praise, 
Mrs.  Dumont  died  in  1857. 

Mrs.  Bumont  wrote  much  for  the  press,  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  her  contemporaries. 
A  volume  of  hers,  entitled  Sketches,  from  Common 
Paths,"  was  published  by  the  Appletons  in  1856.  Her 
poems  were  never  collected  in  book  form.  They  reveal  a 
pure  and  generous  nature,  saturated  with  philanthropy, 
patriotism,  and  womanly  t^demess.  Perhaps  her  best 
poera  IB  one  entitled  "  The  Future  Life." 

John  Finley  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1797,  and  he  died 
in  Indiana  in  1866.  He  may  be  described  as  the  father  of 
western  humorous  poetry.  Besides  liim,  only  a  very  few 
of  the  early  "bards"  attempted  the  facetious.  Among 
the  few  were  Peirce,  Harney,  and  Sbreve.  Finley  came 
to  Ohio  in  his  young  manhood;  was  married  at  Yellow 
8priugs  in  1826;  went  to  Indiana,  and  became  editor, 
state  legislator,  and  finally  mayor  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Thus  his  occupations  were  of  a  practical  sort, 
leaving  scant  time  for  the  side-play  of  rliymc.  The  happy 
verses  which  have  kept  his  name  alive  for  ninety  years 
were  quite  accidental  and  incidental,  being  part  of  a  New 
Year's  Address,  written  in  1830  for  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal, a  newspaper  since  distinguished  for  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  western  poets.  The  lines  referred  to  are 
those  entitled   The  Hoosier's  Nest,"  a  bit  of  realistic  de- 
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'  Bcription,  pioturing  very  vividlj  the  interior  of  an  Indiana 
log-cabin,  and  the  rnde  hoapitality  of  a  baokwooda  family 
entertaining  a  stranger.  Finley  was  a  born  humorist,  and 
nearly  every  thing  he  wrote  is  piquant  and  amusing.  His 

lines  "  To  My  Old  Coat,"  «A  Wife  IVanted,"  and  the 
graphic  piece  in  Irish  dialect,  Bachelor's  Hall,"  still  hold 
their  place  as  general  favorites.  The  last-named  went  the 
rounds  of  newspaperdom  credited  to  Tom  Moore. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  name  of  Otway  Curry 
was  familiar  to  readers  of  verse  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  new-risen  western  star  of  poetry  was  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  phenomenon,  even  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  Foe.  The  merit  of  his  work  is  striking,  and 
there  i»  rcaBon  to  regret  that  the  coUection  of  hb  poetry 
promised  by  a  prospectus,  some  years  ago,  has  not  been 
published.  Curry  possessed  subtile  genius,  and  though 
his  thought  is  not  always  clear  nor  his  art  satisfactory,  al- 
most evety  thing  he  wrote  is  pleasing,  melodious,  and  . 
warm,  if  not  luminous  with  sincere  inspiration."  Such 
poems  as  "Kingdom  Come,"  "The  Armies  of  the  Eve," 
"  The  Better  Land,"  «  The  Lost  Pleiad,"  "  Chasadine," 
"A'aven,"  "  To  a  Midnight  Phantom,"  belong,  in  their  con- 
ception and  form,  to  the  aristocracy  of  letters.  There  is 
something  in  their  very  titles  suggcBtive  of  habitual  medi- 
tation on  liigh  themes,  and  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  &oli> 
tude  of  the  id*':il  world. 

Otway  Curry  wan  horn  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  iii 
1804,  and  ho  died  in  1855.  lie  was  farmer,  lawyer,  editor, 
legislator,  as  well  as  {)oet,  and  his  general  services  in  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  in  the  West 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  wa«  a  bosom  friend  of  W. 
D.  Gallagher,  and  the  latter  relates  that  when  the  two 
were  youtliH  together  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  they  used, 
on  suinrner  evenings,  to  sit  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near 
the  foot  of  Broadway,  Curry  playing  the  Hute  for  his 
friend's  pleasure.  "^J  he  high  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
Otway  Curry  was  held  are  manifested  in  a  generous  trib- 
ute from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary,  who,  iu  1865,  wrote 
of  the  deceased  poet : 
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"  Ohio  ne'er  hM  loet «  eon 

More  worthy  her  regret 
The  West  has  comets  yet  of  song, — 

Her  planet,  though,  has  set. 
Oar  comitiy  weakezu  with  the  want 

Of  good,  true  men  like  him, 
To  guard  her  tree  of  liberty, 

Like  Eden'e  cherubim." 

Harvey  L).  Little  (horn  1803,  died  1833),  who  spent  the 
chlet  part  of  his  short  career  in  Central  Ohio,  a  printer 
and  editor,  was  endowed  with  two  excellent  qualities  of 
the  real  poet,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  tlie  sense  of  rhythm, 
as  his  line,  spontaneous  lyrics,  "  Palmyra,"  and  *'  On  Ju- 
dah's  Hills,"  sufficiently  prove. 

Very  energetic  and  taking  in  their  way  are  the  dashing 
melodies  of  Captain  George  Washington  Cutter,  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as 
captain  of  the  Kenton  Rangers,  became  a  lawyer  and 
legislator  in  Indiana,  and  afterward  lived  in  Cincinnati 
and  Washington  City.  He  married  Mrs.  Alexander  Drake, 
the  celebrated  western  actress.  Three  volnmes  of  Cutter's 
Terse  were  printed, Buena  Vista  and  Other  Poems,"  in 
1848,  and  two  others  in  1857.  Several  of  Cutter's  eloqaent 
and  fervid  patriotic  pieces  made  a  strong  impression,  and 
passages  from  them  are  still  quoted  and  sung.  E  Plu- 
ribus  Unum,"  beginning  with  the  lines, 

**  Though  many  and  bright  are  the  stars  that  appear, 
In  that  flag,  by  ooi  country  unfurled," 

is  a  stirring  anthem  not  likely  booh  to  perish  from  mem- 
ory. But  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  this  tumultu- 
ous singer  is  the    bong  of  Steam," '  a  metrical  shout  and 

^  It  is  stated  on  the  antiiority  of  Mr.  Alexander  Williamson,  of  Gov* 
ington.  Kentucky,  ihat  the  "  Song  of  Steam  "  was  written  in  CSovington, 

befor*'  its  author  went  to  Mexico,  and  that  it  was  snjrjjcsteil  by  the  pow- 
erful operation  and  noisp  of  gteam-propolled  macliiiiery.  Mr.  William- 
son says:  "One  morning  lie  (Cutter)  waa  down  in  tlie  ueigliboriiood  ot 
what  was  then  called  *  Factory  Sow,'  where  John  T.  Lewis  had  his  cot* 
ton  bctory;  and  he  looked  at  the  immense  wheels  and  cogs  and  shafts 
and  puUeySy  and  listened  to  the  noise  and  the  whirr  and  the  nimble  of 
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exaltatioD,  befitting  tlie  advent  of  an  age  of  material 
forces.   The  "  Song  of  Lightning  "  is  its  companion  lyric. 

Anotlu  r  Kentucky  poet,  of  very  difterent  style  from 
that  of  Cutter — Fortunatus  Cosby — was  born  on  Harrod's 
creek,  in  May,  1802,  and  died  at  Louisville  sometime  in 
the  fifties.  His  montiment  may  be  seen  in  Cave  Hill  Com- 
eteiy,  not  far  from  those  of  Prentice  and  Amelia  Welby. 
He  was  a  college-bred  gentleman  of  qniet  tastes  and  care- 
ful cnjture— one  of  the  group  of  scholarly  writers  whom 
Prentice  drew  around  him.   His  "  Fireside  Fancies  " 

"  By  the  dim  and  fitful  firelight,". 

will  he  read  and  remembered  by  many  a  reader  in  years 
to  come. 

"William  Kos»8  Wallace,  aliso  a  Keiituckian,  born  in  1819, 
was  educated  in  Indiana,  and,  removing  to  New  York 
City,  became  a  successful  professsional  writer  for  news- 
papers. Hip  poetical  talents  were  reeoi^uized  aiul  flattered 
by  Bryant  and  I'oe,  who  prophcjsied  wonderful  succeases 
for  his  muse.  But  the  star  of  his  fume  has  already  set, 
though  one  can  understand,  when  reading  his  vigorous 
and  well-wrought  verses,  why  his  contemporaries  praised 
him,  and  we  wonder,  as  iti  many  other  similar  cases,  why 
compositions  so  much  above  mediocrity  should  be  forgot- 
ten HO  soon. 

Mrs.  Frances  Dana  (lai^e,  familiarly  known  by  her 
pseudonym  of  ''Aunt  Fanny,"  a  "womanly  woman," 
highly  appreciated  by  the  common  people,  was,  in  the  day 
of  her  literary  activity,  perhaps  the  most  popular  writer 
of  keen  practical  prose,  and  homely  didactic  verse,  in  the 
western  country.  She  became  identified  with  the  cause 
of  "woman's  rights,"  and  other  reforms,  and  was  a  grace- 
ful and  efiective  public  lecturer.  Her  fluent,  lucid  lyrics 
of  home  and  heart,  <'The  Sounds  of  Industry/'  **The 

the  machinery.    And  from  there  he  wandered  off  to  the  McNkkle 

rollin^-niill,  where  they  had  an  enormous  trip-lianuner,  and  the  power 
of  stium  BO  imprensed  him  that  he  went  home  and  wrote  the  poem; 
and  a  magnificent  tiling  it  is." 
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Housekeeper's  Soliloqnj,  "My  Fiftieth  Birthday/'  "Life's 
Lessons,"  and  the  delightful  "Home  Picture,"  which  last 
tells  about  "Ben  Pisher  "  and  his  "  good  wife  Kate,"  and 
the  children,  and  the  farm,  and  the  poultry,  were  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  pasted  in  the  scrap-books  of  count* 
less  housekeepers  who  found  in  these  simple  rhymes  a 
photograph  of  their  own  domestic  experience.  Mrs. 
Gage  was  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer,  Joseph  Barker,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Ohio,  who  came  to  Marietta  with  Put- 
nam in  1788.  She  was  born  in  1808 ;  married  James  L. 
Qage  in  1828 ;  lived  at  McOonnellsTille,  Ohio,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1858. 
A  volume  of  her  poems  was  brought  out  by  a  Philadel- 
.  phia  publisher  in  1867. 

I  venture  to  class  with  the  jjioneer  poets  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley  two  honored  women,  hoth  now  residing  in  Indian- 
iijiolis,  botli  active  memhrrs  of  the  Western  Association 
id  Writers — ^Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  8. 
Kichols. 

Mre.  Bolton,  whose  father,  a  Barritt,  and  mother,  a 
Pendleton,  were  of  Virginia  origin,  was  horn  in  Newport, 
Kentucky,  in  December,  1814.  The  family  moved  to 
Jennings  county,  Indiana,  thence  to  Madison,  where  Sarah, 
in  1831,  was  married  to  Nathaniel  Bolton.  The  Boltons 
made  their  home  in  Indianapolis.  From  1855  to  1858  Mr. 
Bolton  was  United  States  consul  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Bolton's 
first  poem  appeared  in  the  Madison  "  Banner."  She  wrote 
forthe  Columbian  and  Great  West,  the  Ladies'  Repository, 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  the  New  York  Home 
Journal.  Her  poems,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Gage,  appeal 
directly  to  the  common  sentiment  and  emotion  of  the 
people,  and  inculcate  tlie  highest  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. Amouii:  lier  lyrics  arc  "  TTopo  on.  Hope  Ever," 
"Call  tlic  Roll,"  and  ''Paddle  Your  Own  Canoo,"  nielo<li- 
0U8  scTnioijs  tiie  lesson  of  which  has  (quickened  the 
worthy  anibitiou  of  half  the  school-boys  aud  girls  iu  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  .Nichols  was  born  at  Greenwich,  New 
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Jenej,  August,  1820.  Her  maiden  name  was  Reed.  She 
removed,  with  her  parents,  to  Louiaville,  where,  in  1888, 
she  was  married  to  Willard  P.  Nichols.  She  has  resided  in 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  Indianapolis. 
She  published  her  first  poems  in  the  Louisville  Kews  Let- 
ter and  the  Louisville  Journal.  She  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  Oraham's  Magazine.  In  St.  Louis 
she  helped  edit  a  daily  paper  called  the  Pennant,  and  in 
Cincinnati  she  conducted  a  literary  periodical  named  The 
GuL\st.  Her  pieces  have  appeared  under  the  pseudonyms 
"  Ellen  and  "  Kate  Cleveland."  Mrs.  Nichols  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  oin  ouragement  of  Otway  Curry,  W,  D, 
Gallagher,  George  D.  Prentice,  and  the  generous  patron- 
age of  Nicholas  Longworth,  who  brought  out  her  poems 
in  a  sumptuous  volume  in  1851.  ITer  first  publication  in 
book  form  was  named  "  Bernice,  or  the  Curse  of  Mina,  and 
Other  Poems,"  1844;  the  second,  Songs  of  the  Heart 
and  the  Ilearth-Stone."  Xo  truer  estimate  of  Mrs.  Nich- 
ols can  be  stated  in  brief  than  that  expressed  in  Cogges- 
shall's  "  Poets,"  by  her  biographer,  Sullivan  1>.  Harris, 
who  says :  "  The  strongest  and  brightest  phase  of  her  char- 
acter is  that  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  wail  of  be- 
reaved maternity  is  the  most  touching  utterance  of  her 
pen." 

There  lives  in  Cievelarid,  Ohio,  a  poet  and  general 
writer,  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  June  11,1800, 
in  Conway,  Massachusetts.  After  graduating  at  Williams 
College,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  became  a  lawyer  and 
state  legislator.  His  efficacious  labors  in  the  promotion 
of  educational  and  |)liilanthropic  institutions  place  him 
anions^  the  tbremost  henetactors  of  the  people.  This  noble 
patriarch,  Hon.  Harvey  Pice,  LL.D.,  w  true  apostle  of 
*' RweetnesH  and  lij^ht,"  is  the  author  ot  Ijctters  froni  the 
Pacific  Slope,  Incidents  of  Pioneer  Life  in  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  and  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  "2sature  and  Culture."  In  his 
early  manhood,  Mr.  Rice  contributed  many  poems  to  the 
periodicals,  and,  in  1859,  a  collection  of  these  was  pub- 
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filled  in  a  volume  called  "Mount  Vernon,  and  Other 
Poems/'  This  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  still 
in  demand.  A  second  volume, "  Select  Poems,''  was  is- 
sued in  1878.  Perhaps  the  hest  known  poem  of  Mr.  Bice 
is  the  lyric,  '^Unwritten  Music,"  which  has  a  good  deal  of 
written  music.  But  the  piece  entitled  **  The  Moral  Hero  " 
gives  the  key-note  of  the  author^s  character,  and  the  in- 
junction in  its  closing  lines  was  never  more  fully  obeyed 
than  by  him  who  penned  them : 

"Where  duty  calls,  enj?aj?e; 
And  ever  striving,  be 
The  moral  hero  of  the  age." 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bice  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age,  he  says :  I  am  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
it  is  true,  but  still  keep  at  work  in  my  way,  and  mean  to 
continue  work  until  I  fall  in  the  harness." 

This  summary  may  close  with  a  short  account  of  three 
poets,  who,  though  they  came  into  the  world  somewhat  « 
later  than  most  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  who,  though 
they  died  young,  lived  long  enough  to  win  enduring 
laurels.  Theodore  O'Hara,  William  H.  Lytle,  and  For- 
ceythe  Willson  may  be  classed  together  as  choice  souls 
bom  possessed  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine/'  and 
as  patriotic  spirits  who  each,  without  conscious  effort, 
gained  the  world's  recognition  by  composing  lyrics  of  war. 
O'Hara  and  Lytle  were,  like  Captain  Cutter, officers  in  the 
Mexican  War,  engaging  in  those  picturesque  and  romantic 
campaigns,  the  national  glory  of  which  was  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliancy  and  gallantry  of  personal  deeds.  Battles 
such  as  that  of  Buena  Vista,  and  marches  like  that  to 
Mexico  City,  furnish  inspiring  themes  for  song. 

Theodore  O'Hara  was  born  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1820.  He  served  through  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  came  out  of  it  a  brevet  major.  He  practiced  law,  ed- 
ited newspapers,  and  led  a  somewhat  wandering  life  until 
the  civil  war,  when  he  again  became  a  soldier,  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  nnd  served  to  tlie  end  of  the  conflict.  He 
died  of  fever,  June  7,  1867.   In  the  words  of  his  bi- 
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ographer,  Robert  Barns  Wilson/  O'Hara  builded  for  him* 
eelf  an  enduring  fame  ae  a  poet  upon  four  lines."  These 
four  lines  occur  in  the  poem  entitled  ''The  Bivouac  of 
the  Dead/'  written  to  commemorate  the  Kentucky  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  to  whom  a  monument  is 
erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort.  Few  are  the  read- 
ers who  need  to  be  told  that  the  verses  referred  to  are : 

*'0n  fame's  eternal  cainpinjr-p-ound 
Their  silent  teuts  are  sprernl, 
But  glory  guards,  with  solemn  rgund, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

William  Haines  Lytic  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  l^ovem- 
ber  2, 1826.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain; 
became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature ;  ran  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor in  1857 ;  was  major-general  of  the  Ohio 
militia  ;  commanded  the  Fourth  Ohio  Kegiment  in  Gen- 
eral O.  M.  Mitcbcrs  brigade  in  the  civil  war;  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  20,  1863.  Illus- 
trious in  arms,  this  well-loved  Ohio  hero  is  also  admired 
in  the  field  of  letters.  Ilis  best  poem,  "Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,"'  seems  to  be  booked  for  immortality.  Period- 
ically, it  goes  tlie  rounds  of  the  newspaper  press  as  an 
"  old  favorite,"  having  about  it  that  indescribable  quality 

*  .See  Century  MagHscine  for  May,  1890. 

'"Anthony  and, CleoiMtni"  was  written  at  the  Ljrtle  Homeatead,  Iaw> 
lence  street,  Cincinnati,  in  Jnly,  185A.  The  author  dashed  it  off  in  a 
glow  of  p(Htic  excitement,  and  left  the  manuscript  lying  upon  the 
writing-table,  in  his  private  room,  where  it  was  found  by  his  friend, 
Wm.  W.  Foadick,  the  poet.  '*  Who  wrote  that,  Lytle  ?  "  inquired  Foe- 
dick.  "  Why,  I  did,"  anawerad  Lytle,  **  How  do  you  like  it?  "  Foadick 
expressed  admiratton  for  the  poem,  and,  taking  tin  liberty  of  a  literary 
comrade,  he  cjurio*!  the  manuscript  away,  and  Hciit  it  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ciucitmati  Commercial,  with  the  following  note :  Edb.  Com^— The 
following  linea  from  our  gifted  and  gallant  towoaman.  General  Wm.  H. 
Lytle,  we  think,  conatitute  one  of  the  moat  maaterly  tjnrica'which  has 
ever  adorned  American  j)octry ;  anil  we  predict  a  j>opularity  and  pcr- 
pi'tuity  for  it  uusurpa.si^cd  ])y  any  AVoHtvrn  i)roduction. — W.  W.  F." 
The  poem  appeared  in  tiie  Commercial,"  on  July  29,  1858.  These 
iaeta  are  verified  by  the  poet*a  eiater,  Mia,  Joaephine  B.  Foster,  who 
pooocaooo  a  copy  of  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra"  in  the  handwriting  of  its 
nnthor. 
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of  SQBtalned  ezcellenoe  which  marks  it  as  permaaently 
aeceptable  to  the  moae.  Both  the  imagination  and  the 
ear  of  the  critic  must  grant  that  there  is  melody, 
dramatic  vividness,  and  hold  imagery  in  every  stanza  of 
the  six  which  make  up  this  fine  lyric  which  reaches  its 
climax  in  the  words: 

"Anil  for  tlu'f,  stnr-oyr-d  Ejfj'ptianI 

Cilorious  8orcere»8  of  thy  Xilc, 
Light  the  path  of  Styge&n  honors 

With  the  splendor  of  thy  smile ; 
Give  the  Ca'«ar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  hi«  brow  thf*  Innrt'l  twine. 
I  can  scorn  the  Sfnate  H  iriuuiphs, 

THumphing  in  love  like  thine.*' 

Byron  Forceythe  Willson  was  born  in  Xt  w  York,  April 
10,  1887;  came  west  with  his  father's  family  in  1846; 
lived  in  Maysvllle  and  CoviuLfton,  Kentucky,  for  seven 
years,  and  in  \t  \v  A Humy,  Indiana,  from  1862  to  1863; 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Massacbusetts,  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  and  remained  there  for  tliree  years;  died  in  Alfred, 
New  York,  February  2, 1867.  He  spent  a  year  at  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  while  Horace  Mann  was  president, and  then 
went  to  Harvard,  but,  having  symptoms  ot  consumption, 
he  left  college  in  his  Sophomore  year.  Willson  was  an 
occasional  c(mtributor  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  an 
interesting  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  his  friend, 
John  James  Piatt,  was  published  in  that  magazine  in 
18G7. 

Wiilson's  reputation  was  achieved  l>v  the  jmblication, 
in  the  Louisville  .I(»urtial,  of  Jaiinai  v  1,  1863,  of  the  strik- 
ing and  pathetic  narrative  poem,  '  The  Old  Sergeant," 
wliieli,  while  realistic  in  tlie  extreme,  relating  facts  just  as 
tliey  occurred  and  giviiiii;  aetual  names  of  persons  and 
plaees,  is  yet  so  idealized  and  snbjeetive  that  its  hero  Vie- 
comes  a  vivid  type  of  the  brave  soldier-martyr  of  every 
country,  and  its   patriotism  breather   u   universal  air. 

"The  Old  Sergeant"  was  made  popular  by  public 
readers  and  reciters  who,  in  the  war  time  and  after,  de- 
livered it  through  the  length  and  breath  of  the  uortheru 
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states.  A  small  yolome  entitled  The  Old  Sergeant  and 
Other  Poems*'  was  published  by  Tichnor  A  Fields,  in 
1867,  the  year  of  the  author's  death,  and  the  book  is  his 
monument.  The  lover  of  poetry  who,  from  purpose  or 
chance,  takes  time  to  peruse  Willson's  poems,  finds  on 
eveiy  page  tokens  of  delicate  genius  and  promise  of  rare 
fruit  in  the  flower  that  death  cut  off  untimely. 

WBITBB8  OF  PIOTIOM. 

With  the  bards  came  the  romancers.  The  most  delight- 
ful portion  of  the  early  literature  of  the  West  is  semi-his- 
torical, semi-fictitious.  Journals  of  exploration  in  un- 
known regions  are  usually  maryelous.  ImagiuatiTe  trav- 
elers, designing  to  print  a  book,  do  not  neglect  to  grace 
their  pages  with  interesting  rumors  of  facts  they  can  not 
investigate.  The  story-tellers  proper,  never  wearied  in 
describing  the  perils  and  privations  of  border  life— tales 
founded  on  fact.  Volumes  were  written 

"Of  Boone  and  Kenton  and  the  pioneers 
Of  Pontiac  and  EUenipsico, 
Of  Logui,  the  heart-broken  chief,  of  bold 
Tecomeeh  and  the  Prophet." 

Among  the  desperate  heroo^  depicted  in  border  story 
are  Girty,  the  renegade,  and  Big  Harpe,  the  robber,  who 
was  stabbed  to  death  at  tlic  foot  of  the  Lonesome  Post 
Oak,  near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 

The  many-named  Ohio,  flowing  through  wilderness  and 
mystery  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  far  Mississippi,  was  to  the 
settlers  the  very  river  of  romance.  The  liistory  of  navi- 
gation on  this  great  stream,  from  the  day  of  pirogues  to 
the  day  of  steamboats,  is  a  tissue  of  that  truth  which  is 
stranger  than  Jiction.  Mike  Fink,  the  '*  Last  of  the  Boat- 
men," and  'Colonel  "  Plug,"  the  river  boat  wrecker,  were 
types  of  a  character  and  class  that  ^eem  as  far  away  as 
Kobin  Hood.  Mike  Shuck,  the  Missouri  trapper,  was 
another  worthy  of  a  different  sort.  Tliese  and  other 
unique  figures  tiirnislied  material  tor  western  tale-tollcrs 
before  such  writers  as  Emerson  Bennett  and   ^ed  Bunt- 
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line  "  camd  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  Benjamin  Drake,  Morgan 
Ifeville,  Mm.  Jnlia  Dumont,  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz,  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher,  Otway  Gnrrj,  and  many  others  produced 
stories  of  considerahle  interest.  Jndge  James  Ha11*B  ficti- 
tious writings  have  a  permanent  value  as  correct  historical 
pictures  of  Indian  life  and  of  the  customs  in  the  old 
French  settlements  of  Southern  Illinois.  Timothy  Flint, 
who  was  an  author  hy  profession,  and  a  good  one,  wrote 
several  novels  that  are  racy  and  readable  to  this  day. 
The  best  of  these  undoubtedly  is  "  Francis  Berrian ;  or 
The  Mexican  Patriot/'  published  at  Boston,  by  Oummings, 
Billiard  ft  Co.,  in  1826. 

The  writers  and  books  that  we  are  now  to  consider  are 
such  as  seem  most  worthy  of  mention  in  their  class,  and 
are  not  treated  of  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume. 

The  first  novel  produced  in  the  West  was  the  political 
satire,  "Modern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adventures  of  Captain 
Farrago  and  Teague  O'Reg-an,  his  Servant,"  by  Judge  H. 
H.  Brackcnridge,  of  Pittsburg.*  The  first  part  of  this 
now  rare  book  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette,  in  1793.  Duyckink's  Cyclopcedia  gives  long  ex- 
tracts from  the  story,  and  says :  "  In  the  West,  Modem 
Chivalry  is,  or  deserves  to  be,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  abor- 
iginal classic.''  Not  many  readers,  in  these  days,  will 
have  patience  to  follow  the  satirical  captain  and  his  blun- 
dering Irish  servant  through  their  ronud  of  rough  adven- 
ventores  and  critical  conversations.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  Pennsylvania,  the  period  that  of  the  Whisky  Re- 
bellion, and  the  author  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  some 
scenes  which  he  had  himself  observed  in  the  turbulent 
times  just  after  the  revolution.  The  liumors  of  the  i»opu- 
lar  election,  the  absurdity  of  the  duel,  the  savage  fun  of 
tiir-and-feather  Justice,  false  learning  and  affected  man- 

'  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  was  bora  in  Scotland  in  1748;  came  to 
America  in  1753 ;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1771 ;  went  to  PhOadelpliia  in 
1776,  and  became  editor  of  the  United  States  Magazine ;  removed  to 
Pitt^bnrg  in  1781,  nn<l  was  made  Bupreme  jndge ;  died  in  Ue  was 

author  of  several  books. 
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ners,  are  well  shown  up  in  this  century-old  piece  of  Scotch 
wit  and  wisdom. 

Sir  Walter  8cott  was  on  the  throne  of  fiction  when  am- 
bitious authorship  began  to  sharpen  the  goose-quill  pen 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Brackenridge,  an  imitator  of  his 
great  countryman,  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  writers  of 
fiction  in  America.  The  smoke  of  the  war  of  1812  had 
lifted  before  Cooper  and  Irying  were  recognized  as  literary 
stars.  The ''Sketch  Book  "did  not  appear  until  1819— 
the  «  Spy  "  until  1821, 

Those  who,  in  the  Ohio  VaUey,  attempted  story-writing 
within  the  first  half  of  the  century,  usually  published 
their  efibrts  in  the  literary  periodicals  and  family  newspa- 
pers.  Occasionally  they  put  forth  a  book.  The  Cincin- 
nati Literary  Gazette,  in  1824,  printed  several  short 
sketches  or  stories  written  by  Benjamin  Brake,  under  the 
general  caption  of  ''Leaves  from  the  Port  Folio  of  a 
Toung  Backwoodsman."  The  Western  Souvenir,  the 
first  "  annual "  of  the  West,  a  dainty  volume  of  824  pages, 
bound  in  satin,  was  issued  in  Cincinnati  in  1829.  It  con- 
tuns  a  number  of  readable  storief^,  of  wliieli  may  be 
named  "  Oolemba  in  Cincinnati,"  by  Timothy  Flint;  "A 
Tale  of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  by  Lewis  R.  Noble;  "The 
French  Yill;m  " The  Bachelor's  Elysium,"  "The  Forest 
Chief,"  "  The  Billiard  Table,"  "  The  Indian  Hater,"  "  The 
Massacre,"  "  Pete  Featherton,"  by  James  Hall ;  "  The  De- 
scendants of  Pangus,"  by  S.  S.  Boyd ;  and,  best  of  all, 
"  The  Last  of  the  Boatmen,"  by  Aforgan  Neville.  Several 
of  these  stories  have  a  genuine  local  flavor — if  not  strictly 
indigenous  products,  they  were  at  least  cultivated  in  west- 
ern soil.  "  Tlie  Last  of  the  Boatmen  "  is  a  study  from 
life.  "  Pete  Featherton  "  is  a  charming  Kentucky  legend, 
illustrating  the  superstition  that  a  gun  is  subject  to  evil 
spirits  and  may  be  bewitched  witli  the  devil's  aid. 

The  Cincinnati  Mirror,  1831-0,  was  the  repository  of 
many  original  tales.  Mrs.  Dumont  wrote  for  it  ''The 
Brothers."  "  Gertrude  Beverly,  '  and  "Ashton  Grey,  "  the 
last  a  lifty-doUar  prize  story,  Thomas  II.  Shrcve  contrib- 
uted the  novelettes,  "  Ellen  Laudon,"  "  The  Old  and  the 
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roiing  Bachelor,"  "The  Ambitious  Man,"  "Coquetry," 
and  "  Haarlem  House."  In  the  Mirror  appeared  "  Hospi- 
tality, a  Western  Tale,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Dinnies;  "  Origin 
of  the  White  Indians,"  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Haynes ;  "  Mahweeta, 
an  Indian  Story,"  by  I.  N.  McJilton  ;  and  "  Charles  Mor- 
aell,  or  the  Slopement,"  by  J.  A.  McClung,  author  of  the 
noyel  Camden,"  and  Western  Sketches."  Two  stones, 
«The  Broken-Hearted/'  and  The  Bereaved  Sister,"  by 
George  D.  Prentice,  were  reprinted  in  the  Mirror,  though 
not  produced  in  the  West.  The  editor  of  the  paper,  W. 
B.  Gallagher,  need  its  columns  to  utter  "  Cause  and  Efiect," 
a  story  of  forgery,  and  The  Heiress  of  Bock  Hollow/' 
an  amnsing  study  of  Butch  life,  after  the  manner  of  Ir- 
ving. Gallagher  wrote  other  works  of  imagination,  his 
most  ambitious  novel  being  The  Butchman's  Baughter," 
which  ran  through  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  Hesper- 
ian, in  1840. 

"The  Bqomed  Wyandot,"  and  "The  Wolf  Hunter," 
sketches  based  upon  fact,  were  contributed  by  Otway 
Curry  to  the  Hesperian.  In  the  same  magazine  appeared 
a  novel  entitled  The  Coquette,"  by  Miss  E.  N.  Bupny, 
author  of  The  Conspirators,"  of  which  last  24,000  copies 
were  sold.  Miss  Bupuy  also  wrote  <*Emma  Walton," 
^'Celeste,"  Florence,  or  the  Fatal  Vow,"  and  other  popu- 
lar tales.  She  lived  in  Augusta,  Ey. 

Hall's  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  1888-7,  made  itself 
the  literary  organ  of  its  period,  especially  in  poetry  and 
fiction.  The  editor  published  several  of  his  own  stories 
in  it,  and  gave  prominence  to  sketches  and  tales  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  and  Miss  Harriet  Beecher.'  Bev. 
James  H.  Perkins,  the  author  of  "  Western  Annals,"  who 
was  not  only  an  accurate  historian  and  good  poet,  but  a 
graceful  Htory-toUer,  contributed  to  Hall's  Magazine  and 
The  Western  Messenger  a  numltor  of  vigorous  tales,  a  few 
of  which  maybe  found  in  W.  H.  Channing's  ''Memoir 
and  Writings  of  James  H.  Perkins."  Among  the  titles 
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are  "  Dora  McCrae,"  "  The  Hypochondriac,"  The  Judge's 
Hunt;-  ''The  Murderer's  Daughter,"  "The  Lost  Child," 
and  "  The  Hole  in  My  Pocket,"  the  last  a  decided  "  hit," 
aad  not  unlike  in  style  to  the  prudential  writings  of  Poor 
Richard. 

Highly  esteemed  by  the  readers  and  critics  of  fifty  years 
niro,  were  the  novels  of  Frederick  W.  Thoma«,  son  of  E. 
g.  Thomas,  author  of  Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Sixty- 
five  Years."  F.  W.  Thomas  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1811,  With  his  fatlier's  family  he  came  to  Cincinnati 
in  1829.  His  brother  Lewis  and  his  sister  Martha  are 
recognized  as  talented  writers.  A  younger  brother,  Cal- 
vin W.  Thomas,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  also 
has  a  literary  turn,  and  takes  much  interest  in  matters  <^ 
general  culture.  The  novels  of  F.  W.  Thomas  are  among 
the  first,  hailing  from  the  West,  that  were  given  origin- 
ally to  the  public  in  book  form.  *'  Clinton  Bradshaw," 
the  adventures  of  a  hiwyer,  at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  was 
published  in  1835,  at  Philadelphia,  and  republished,  in 
1848,  at  Ciiieintiati.  In  1836  appeared  "East  and  West," 
a  lively  story,  introducing  scenery  and  incidents,  vividly 
colored,  from  real  life.  "  Howard  Pinckney,"  also  a  de- 
lineation of  society  af  it  was,  came  ont  in  1837.  Mr. 
TlidinaB  deserves  mention,  also,  for  the  reputation  he 
achieved  us  orator  and  poet.  His  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive poem,  "  The  Kniiii:nint,  or  ixeliections  when  Descend- 
ing tlie  Ohio,"  dedicated  to  Charles  Hammond,  and  ]iub- 
lislied  in  pamplilet  form  in  1833,  was  popuhir,  and  is  still 
quoted.  More  adniiretl  wn-;  the  versatile  authors  love- 
lyric.  '*'Tis  Said  that  AIjsi  ncc  Conquers  Love,"  a  song 
fannliar  to  the  beaux  and  belles  of  a  generation  not  yet 
all  gone. 

Benjamin  Drake  s  "Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Queen 
City,"  a  volume  long  out  of  print,  was  published  in  1839. 
The  student  of  pioneer  life  will  find  much  to  entertain 
him  in  the  thirteen  sketches  that  make  up  the  contents  of 
this  simple  volume,  namely,  "  The  Queen  City,"  "  The 
Novice  of  Caliokia,"  "  Putting  a  Black-leg  on  Shore," 
•*  The  Baptism,"  "  The  Yankee  Colporteur,"  "  The  Grave 
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of  Boaalie/'  The  Burial  by  MoonlighV  "A  Eentockj 
BlectioD,'*  Yiait  to  the  Blue  Licka,"  '<Trjing  on  a 
Shoe/'  The  Battle  of  Brindle  and  the  Backeyes^"  The 
Buried  Canoe,"  and  ''The  Flag  Bearer/' 

The  decade  beginning  about  the  year  1845  was  prolific  ol 
light  and  sensational  fiction,  the  general  demand  for  which, 
in  the  West,  was  largely  supplied  by  ephemeral  magazines 
and  semi-literary  weekly  newspapers.  The  Louisyille 
Journal,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  Great  West, 
afterward  Columbian  and  Great  West,  devoted  hundreds 
of  columns  to  exciting  tales  and  romances — serials  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week  for  months.  This  was  the 
golden,  or  at  least  the  gilded,  age  of  what  came  to  be 
called  **  Taller  Kivers,"  the  seeil-tirae  and  the  early  har- 
vest day  of  the  Blood  and  Thunder*'  novdistii,  chief 
ainong  whom  were  Emerson  Bennett  and  E.  C.  Z.  Judson. 
Both  these,  tliough  eastern  men,  made  western  experience 
a  stirring  episode  in  their  lives.  The  phase  of  intellectual 
development  which  they  represent  is  carious,  and  their 
literary  adventures  in  the  Ohio  Valley  are  not  without 
interest. 

Emerson  Bennett  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Massachusetts^ 
March  16, 1822.   At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  ran  away 

from  his  country  liorae,  and  led  a  wandering-  life,  "  seeing 
the  world"  and  seeking  advcMitures.  In  1840  he  settled 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  tried  his  genius  by  various 
attempts  in  art  and  poetry.  lie  published  a  versified 
story  called  "  The  Brigand,"  which  was  ridiculed  by  re- 
viewers. In  the  winter  of  1843  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Dollar  Newspaper.  That 
paper  having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  story  forwarded 
to  the  editor  within  a  given  time,  Bennett  entered  the 
competitive  field,  and  produced  his  iirst  novelette,  a  ro- 
mance named  The  Unknown  Countess,"  which  did  not 
win  the  premium. 

"While  in  Philadelphia,  the  young  romancer  fell  in  love. 
A  quarrel  with  liis  sweetheart  caused  Hennett  to  leave  the 
Quaker  City.  He  journeyed  to  r>altiniore,  and  thence  to 
Pittsburg  and  on  down  the  Ohio,  arriviug  at  Cincinnati  in 
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the  Bp  ring  of  1844.  For  temporary  subeisteUce,  he  re> 
sorted  to  selling  a  patent  stamp  for  marking  linen.  His 
mode  of  life  was  Bohemian;  he  slept  in  the  cheapest 
lodgings,  and  did  not  disdain  the  luxury  of  free  luncheon 
and  a  glass  of  beer.  One  day,  in  his  wanderings,  he 
chanced  upon  the  office  of  the  Western  Literary  Journal, 
a  magazine  edited  by  E.  0.  Z.  Judson.  Bennett  offered  for 
publication  what  he  describes  as  a  hastily  written  sketch, 
literally  written  for  bread,"  but  it  was  rejected.  The 
management,  however,  favored  him  with  an  agency  to 
take  subscribers  for  the  Journal.  L.  A.  Htne  was  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  journal,  and  he  took  a  very  warm 
interest  in  young  Bennett,  who  frankly  told  to  this  new 
friend  the  story  of  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes. 

Bennett  made  a  tour  through  Ohio,  soliciting  subscribers 
for  the  Literary  Journal,  and  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
lapse  of  several  months.  While  sitting  in  a  restaurant  one 
day,  he  lioard  a  stranger  mention  the  title  of  his  story, 
"The  Unknown  Countcj^fl,"  eontrihutt'd  to  the  Dollar 
Newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  The  tale,  printed  after  long 
delay,  had  been  copied  into  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
then  edited  by  L.  G.  Curtis^.  Elated  at  the  discovery  ()f 
these  facts,  Bennett  sought  Mr.  Hine,  who  immediately 
went  with  him  to  the  Comniercial  office  nnd  introduced 
him  to  Curtiss.  An  interview  led  to  an  offer  by  the  news- 
paper to  pay  Bennett  a  small  sum  for  an  original  western 
story.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  com  position 
of  a  "thrilling"  romance  was  at  once  begun.  Some  of 
the  chapters  were  written  in  the  Commercial  office,  in  hot 
ha^>te,  to  meet  the  importunate  demand  tor  "copy."  In 
184ti,  Bennett  wrote  for  the  Commercial  a  novel  called 
"  The  League  of  the  Miami,"  and  a  year  or  two  after  he 
wrpte  the  "  Bandits  of  the  Osage."  The  latter  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  Robinson  &  Jones,  and  five  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold.  This  success  was  followed  by 
other  ventures  and  successes.  Several  of  Bennett's  novels 
were  yuiMished  by  U.  P.  .Tatnes.  Among  these  were 
*'  Prairie  Flower"  and  "  Leni  Leoti,"  each  of  which  had  a 
circulation  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  copies!   I  was 
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told  recently,  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  that  Bennett's  "Forest 
Rose,"  the  scene  of  wliich  centers  in  a  cave  near  that  city, 
is  issued,  ii)  (UH-asionul  small  I'ditions,  from  a  newspaper 
office,  to  .<ii]ip]y  the  local  dcinaiid. 

In  1846,  in  partnership  with  one  .1.  II.  Green,  otherwise 
identified  as  "the  reformed  ganililer,"  Bennett  conducted, 
for  nine  months,  a  small  literary  paper,  the  Casket,  pub- 
lished at  Lawrenceburg,  Iiuiiana.  To  this  paper  the  Gary 
sisters  contributed,  as  did  also  Coates  Kinney,  under  a 
pseudonym. 

Bennett  wrote  stories  and  poems  for  Hine's  Journal  and 
Review,  and  for  the  Herald  of  Truth.  He  hecame  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Columhian  and  Oreat  West.  He  re- 
tnmed  to  the  ESast  in  1860.  At  present  he  resides  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  bnsilj  engaged  in  producing  charac* 
teristic  stories,  scores  of  which  have  appeared  in  print. 
In  a  letter  dated  August  0, 1881,  he  writes:  Of  course  I 
am  hurried  with  literary  work — ^have  always  heen  hur- 
ried, ever  since  I  entered  this  field  of  lahor  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  years  ago."  Criticism  can  not  assign  -to 
Bennett  a  very  high  rank  in  authorship,  yet  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted,  in  Justice  to.  him,  that  he  has  shown  a  surprising 
power  of  interesting  the  lower  million,*'  and  that  with- 
out abandoning  pure  moral  standards.  There  are  grave 
and  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  of  the  lower 
million,"  who,  if  put  to  the  confessional,  must  own  that 
there  was  a  time  when,  lured  by  the  **  Prairie  Flower,"  or 

The  Forest  Hose,"  or  Kate  Clarendon,"  or  the  Artist's 
Bride,"  or  the  "Outlaw's  Daughter,"  they  followed  the 
complicated  plot,  sympathizing  in  the  romantic  adventures 
of  brave  young  heroes,  lovely  orphan  heiresses,  impossible 
Indians,  mixed  up  with  love  and  prairie-fire,  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  with  robbers  and  panthers,  in 
woods  and  caverns,  by  land  and  water,  in  city  or  solitude, 
to  the  breathless  end  of  the  last  chapter,  in  which  the 
villain  is  slain,  and  the  lost  bride  is  restored  to  her  happy 
lover. 

The  sojourn  of  Judson,  "  Ned  Buutline,"  in  the  West, 
was  not  so  protracted  as  that  of  Bennett,  but  it  occurred 
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in  the  Bame  period.  Edward  Z.  C.  Judson  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1828.  He  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  joined  the  navy.  He  fought  seven  duels 
with  midshipmen,  thus  persuading  them  to  admit  him  to 
a  social  equality  with  them.  Such  a  bloody  beginuiag 
corresponds  well  with  the  later  exploits  of  the  man,  who, 
a  colonel  in  the  civil  war,  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
twenty  wounds!  The  youug  seaman's  naval  experience 
perhaps  fbrnished  the  basis  for  his  first  story,  "  The  Gap- 
tain's  Pig/'  which  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  accepted 
and  published,  in  1888.  This  and  other  contributions  to 
the  same  periodical  gave  Judson  a  start  in  literature. 
Sometime  in  1844,  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  Joined  Lucius  A.  Hine  and  Hudson  A. 
Eidd  in  establishing  the  Western  Literaiy  Journal  and 
Monthly  Review.  The  first  two  numbers  were  issued 
from  Cincinnati ;  the  third  and  subsequent  numbers  were 
published  at  Nashville,  and  the  word  South-western  was 
substituted  for  Western  in  the  title.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Judson  began  the  publication,  at  Paducab,  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  celebrated  story-paper  called  **Ned  Bunt- 
line's  Own."  While  in  Nashville  he  was  involved  in  a 
social  scandal,  ending  in  his  killing  a  man  who,  in  a 
jealous  rage,  had  shot  at  him.  Judson  seems  to  have 
been  mobbed,  and,  Jumping  from  the  second-story  window 
of  a  hotel,  was  much  bruised,  and  was  hastened  to  a 
Bteamcr,  which  carried  htm  to  Pittsburg,  where  his 
family  resided. 

The  following  letter  from  Colonel  Judson  gives  some 
interesting  personal  facts : 

" Headquabtbrs  "Ned  Buntline/' 
"Eaolb's  Nest,  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1885. 
"Dbar  Sir: — Your  very  kind  note  of  information  and 
inquiry  received.  After  resigning  from  tlie  U.  S.  Navy, 
encouraged  by  successful  contribution  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine  in  New  York,  I  turned  to  literature  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  1844  and  '45, 1  spent  a  portion  of 
my  time  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  for  a  year 
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or  more  edited  the  inagaziue  you  speak  of.  It  was  not  a 
iiuaacial  success,  though  it  had  some  excellent  contribu- 
tore — W.  J),  (iailaglier.  Cist,  I  tliiiik,  and  Albert  Pike. 
My  associationfl  with  Gallaglier,  Amelia  B.  Welby,  Geo. 
D.  Prentice,  and  Tom  Shreve  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  memories. 

**I  have  little  to  write  about  myself.  I  detest  auto- 
biography. If  a  man  has  lived  to  merit  it,  his  life  will 
live  after  him,  and  be  written  by  those  who  appreciated 
bim.  The  early  struggles  of  a  literary  man  are  only  in- 
teresting to  himself,  and  success  only  wipes  away  tbeir 
bitter  memories. 

In  my  own  caselfoandtbat  to  make/i  Uving  I  must  write 

traab  **  for  tbe  masses,  for  be  wbo  endeavors  to  write  for 
tbe  critical  few,  and  do  bis  genius  justice,  will  go  hungry  ' 
if  be  bas  no  other  means  of  support.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

"Yours  ever  truly, 

■ 

Anotber  letter  from  Judson,  dated  May  4,  1885, 
says :  "  Emerson  Bennett  wrote  his  firdt  sketcb  for  me, 
and,  with  many  corrections,  it  was  put  in  print.  Hudson 
A.  Kidd  was  a  nepbew  of  General  Zollicoffer,  of  Nasb- 
ville,  Tennessee,  with  more  ambition  than  talent.  I  have 
an  idea  "  Tbe  Mysteries  and  Miseries  of  New  York  "  was 
my  most  successful  book.  In  four  ■editions  100,000  copies 
were  sold,  and  it  bad  to  be  stereotyped  here  \  was  repub- 
lished in  England,  France,,  and  Denmark.  Authorship 
bas  given  me  a  comfortable  living  and  a  good  borne  for 
my  old  age." 

According  to  Appleton^s  Cyclopedia  of  Biography, 
Judson's  income  was  said  to  be  $120,000  a  year. 

Judson  died  in  tbe  summer  of  1886,  and  of  many 
obituary  notices  of  bim,  no^e  is  more  appreciative  than 
that  which  appeared  in  tbe  Chicago  Current,  sentences 
from  which  I. quote: 

So  *  Ned  Buntline '  is  dead !  Lives  there  a  boy  with 
soul  so-  dead— or  lives  there  any  man  who  was  once  a  boy 
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with  Boul  BO  dead — ^thftt  thui  .announcement  will  not  affliet 
him?  TheB6  wonderfal  atringers-of-it-out— when  they 
die,  do  we  not  owe  them  a  death-notice  like  nnto  that 
which  we  give  to  the  great  dead  ?  Reader,  has  not  your 
heart  heaten  laBt  to  the  ima^^ningB  of  this  wonderfal 
writer,  whose  heart  now  throhs  no  more?  Can  we  not  all 
look  hack  into  the  early  years  of  life,  when  the  lad  sat 
hent  over  the  diniug-tahle,  Ked  Buntline  in  hand,  push- 
ing the  hook  under  the  evening  lamp,  eyes  starting  from 
sockets,  and  ears  hearing  the  Bounds  of  the  tavern-keeper 
and  his  son,  while  thoBe  worthies  were  digging  the  grave 
in  the  garden  where  the  guest  (whom  they  thought  asleep 
upstairs  within  doors)  was  to  he  buned?  How  hard  it 
was  for  that  lad  to  breathe  wliile  the  tavern-keeper 
.  steaithily  approached  the  bed  and  killed  his  own  kinsman 
in  mistake  for  the  wayfarer!  Truly,  it  was  a  night  of 
horror!   We  all  shall  never  forget  it !  " 

The  sensational  !iovel, New  York  :  Its  Upper  Ten  and 
Lower  Million,"  by  George  Lippard,  though  not  written 
in  the  West,  was  published  in  Cincinnati  about  the  year 
1854. 

William  W.  Fosdick's  romantic  story,  "Malmiztic,  the 
Toltec,  and  the  Cavaliers  of  the  Cross,"  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  travels  in  Mexico,  was  published  in  1851. 
Though  criticized  justly  for  cumbersome  eloqneucc  of 
style  and  excessive  ornamentation,  the  novel  is  conceded 
to  have  ^reat  merit  as  a  work  of  imagination,  and  much 
truth  in  its  historical  and  descriptive  passages.  It  was  a 
worthy  forerunner  of  Wallace's  "  Fair  God.'*  Fosdick's 
performance  was  extravagantly  praised  in  some  quarters 
and  unmercifully  ridiculed  in  other.  The  genial  poet's 
familiar  friends  and  boon  companions  would  sometimes 
rally  him  with  the  exclamation,  "  Malmiztic,  the  Toltec, 
by  Fostee,  the  Aztec."  Xotwitlistanding  its  defects,  the 
book  was  written  in  the  s})irit  of  true  art,  and  was  an  ex- 
periment in  the  upward  ilirection. 

The  several  stories  and  novels  written  by  Alice  Gary, 
"  Clovernook,"  1851;  "Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-day^"  1852; 
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<'Cloveraook  Children/'  1854;  ''Mftmed,  not  Mated," 
1856;  and  ''The  Bishop's  Sou,"  1867,  are  drawn  with  a 
skill  so  clever  that  they  attracted  praise  from  the  most 
cultivated  readers  of  America  and  England. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Warfield's  The  Household  of  Bonverie," 
pnhlished  in  1860,  a  romance  of  remarkahle  power, 
showed  the  reading  world  that  Kentucky  had  a  novelist 
whose  talents  were  of  a  nohle  order,  and  near  akin  to 
genius. 

Mention  is  made,  on  a  preceding  page,  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
literary  work  in  Cincinnati.  Coming  to  Walnut  Hills  be- 
fore her  iharriage,  Harriet  Beecher  exercised  her  awaken- 
ing genius  hy  writing  sketches  and  stories  for  Western 
magazines.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Semi- 
Colon  Club,"  of  the  Queen  City,  and  dedicated  her  first 
volume,  "  The  Mayflower,"  to  that  society.  A  residence 
of  eighteen  years  in  Cincinnati,  when  the  slavery  excite- 
ment was  at  white  heat,  gave  her  much  of  the  material 
out  of  which  was  afterward  shaped  her  masterwork.  She 
visited  Kentucky  in  1838,  and,  as  her  autobiography  dis- 
tinctly says,  she  witnessed  there,  and  in  her  own  house, 
scenes  and  incidents  that  were  embodied  in  the  story  of 
"Uncle  Tom."  That  famous  novel,  which  Mrs.  Cone 
happily  characterizes  as  a  "  shot  heard  round  the  world," 
was  published,  in  book  form,  in  1852,  after  its  appearance 
as  a  serial  in  Dr.  (Taiiuiliel  Bailey's  National  Era,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Though  no  part  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
was  actually  written  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  novel  is,  in  a 
true  sense,  a  Western  product. 

NOTE. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  have  met  with  many  other  works  of 
fiction  pro<lu(  ('(l  in  the  Ohio  Valley  before  the  year  1860l  The  follow- 
ing titles  may  be  interesting: 

**  Carrero ;  or,  The  Prime  Minister."   Iiy42.   Edmund  Flagg. 

"Ftandsof  Valois.**  1843.  Edmund  Flagg. 

"  Mrs.  Ben  Darby ;  or,  The  Weal  and  Woe  of  Social  Life."  Cincin> 
nati,  1H53.    MrH.  Maria  Collins. 
"  Drayton  ;  an  American  Tale.*'   1851.   Thonm  H.  Sbreve. 
"  Life's  Leason;  a  Novel."  Martha  M.  Thomas. 
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"Zoe;  or,  The  QnadrMn's  Triumph.'*  Cineinnttti,  1868.  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Livermore. 

"  The  Old  Corner  Cupboard."    Cincinnati,  1856.   Susan  B.  Jewett. 
"Emma  Jiartlett;  or,  Prejudice  aud  Fanaticism."   Cincimuiti,  1856. 
AiiouyuiouH. 

'*  Mabel ;  or,  Heart  HietoTies."  Oolnmbiu,  I860.  Boeella  Bioe. 
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CHAPTER  X 

DK.  DANIEL  DRAKE,  THE  FILVNKLiN  OF  CINCINNATI. 

A  year  and  a  half  before  Rnfas  Putnam,  with  his  col- 
ony of  Ohio's  founders,  settled  at  the  month  of  the  Mns- 
kingnm;  three  years  before  the  founders  of  Cincinnati 
lauded  at  Teatman's  Cove,  Daniel  Drake  was  born,  Octo- 
ber 20, 1785.  He  was  a  toddling  baby,  in  his  fourth  year, 
when  George  Washington  rode  from  Mount  Ternon  to 
New  York,  the  National  Capital,  to  be  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall. 

Drake  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  while  Daniel  was  an  infant  they  moved  West,  hoping 
to  better  their  fortunes,  and  located  in  the  woods  near 
Maysville,  Kentucky.  The  family  made  their  temporary 
abode  in  a  reconstructed  sheep-cote.  This  was  changed 
for  a  cabin,  built  on  a  hillside  in  such  a  way  that  under 
one  end  of  it  sheep  were  sheltered  and  protected  from  the 
wolves.  Sometimes  the  young  Iambs  were  carried  into 
the  cabin  and  warmed,  like  the  children,  before  the  blazing 
logs  of  t)ie  big  fire-place.  The  small  farm  which  Isaac 
Drake  tilled  was  an  island  of  "  clearing  "  in  a  sea  of  for- 
est The  family  lived  primitively,  frugally,  close  to  mother 
earth  and  her  wholesome  realities.  The  seasons'  changing 
altered  the  tasks.  Out  of  doors  the  boy  Daniel  learned 
to  use  the  ax,  the  plow,  the  hoe ;  he  learned  to  take  care 
of  domestic  animals,  to  yoke  oxen,  to  harness  and  drive 
horses.  The  backwoods  farmer  depended  upon  no  "mid- 
dlemen" to  supply  his  wants.  Food  he  dug  from  the 
ground,  or  shot  in  the  woods,  or  caught  with  a  hook  in 
the  stream.  Butter,  cheese,  soap,  candle^;,  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  housewife.  Shoes  were  cobbled  at  home  on 
a  home-made  last.  Wool  was  carded  and  spun  and  woven 
into  garments  at  home.   The  bark  of  the  butternut  iur- 
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nisbed  dyeatufi* ;  oak-bark  and  copperas  afforded  ink ;  tbe 
pen  was  a  goose-qnill»  and  tbe  bloto  on  the  paper  were  ab- 
sorbed by  a  sprinkling  of  sand*  Young  Drake  learned 

not  only — 

"  To  plow  and  to  sow,  to  reap  and  to  mow, 
And  be  a  iMiiier*«  boy 

be  did  ^  cbores  "  at  the  honse  and  the  barn,  tbe  yard  and 
tbe  garden.  He  conld  weave  and  churn,  or  help  his 
mother  make  soap,  cheese,  and  ^  root-beer."  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  out-of-doors,  and  was 
educated  by  "  sight,  scent,  and  hearing."  Perhaps  he  was 
bom  under  tbe  influence  of  some  scientific  star,  for  it  came 
natural  to  him  to  observe  and  note  physical  facts  and  phe- 
nomena. What  his  quick  senses  perceived  bis  memory  held 
in  firm  grasp  and  his  reason  and  imagination  digested. 
Whatever  he  had  once  seen  or  heard  he  never  forgot.  Shut 
off  from  access  to  books,  he  was  drawn  to  study  objects 
and  to  reach  general  conclusions  by  a  slow  process,  but  he 
escaped  the  disadvantages  that  often  accompany  the  arti- 
ficiality of  early  reading.  Words  did  not  betray  him  by 
passing  for  things. 

The  "  tonp^uea  in  trees'*  and  "  books  in  running  brooks," 
were  not  his  only  teachers.  The  Bible  and  ^sop's  Fables 
and  the  Life  of  Franklin  were  in  his  father's  cabin;  he 
read  the  history  of  Montellion  in  the  line  of  romance,  and 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden  in  the  line  of  poetry. 

Several  school-masters,  in  brief  turns,  lielpcd  the  lad 
from  Dill  worth's  spelling-book  to  the  middle  of  arithmetic. 
One  of  these  pioneer  pedagogues  kept  school  within  the 
walls  of  a  still-house.  Baniers  last  and  best  teacher — 
Master  Smith — gave  him  some  insight  into  the  elements 
of  natural  science  by  way  of  preparing  him  to  study 
medicine.  This  was  in  1800,  when  tlio  youth  was  only 
fifteen.  Fifty  years  afterward  he  wrote  to  his  grandchil- 
dren: My  greatest  acquisition  was  some  knowledge  of 
surveying.  Of  grammar  I  knew  nothing,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  no  one  within  my  reach  who  could 
teach  it." 
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When  the  pioneers  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world,  they  hailed  an  Ohio  river  hoat  and  got  on 
hoard.  Every  type  of  men,  and  all  Borts  of  knowledge, 
rode  on  the  hargea  that  floated  down  or  were  poled  up  the 
great  rivers.  It  waa  on  the  deck  of  a  hoat  that  Isaac 
Brake  fell  into  conversation  with  one  Dr.  William  Ooforth, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  conversation  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination that  Daniel  should  go  to  the  city  and  study 
medicine. 

Cheered  by  the  good  wishes  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  warned  to  shun  the  evil  allurements  of  gay  Fort 
Washington,  in  the  town  of  **  Cin,''  or  Sin,  as  the  Queen 
City  was  called  dubiously,  the  excited  boy,  accompanied 
by  his  father  and  a  Mr.  Johnson,  made  the  journey  on 
horseback,  from  Maysvllle,  in  three  days.  The  following 
description  of  Doctor  Gofortli's  residence  and  its  vicinity 
was  given  by  Daniel  Drake  in  1852  : 

**£ast  of  the  fort,  on  the  upper  plain,  the  trunks  of 
trees  were  still  lying  on  the  prround.  A  single  house  bad 
been  built  by  Dr.  Allison,  where  the  Lytle  house  *  now 
Stands,  and  a  field  of  several  arrcs  stretched  ofl'  to  the 
east  and  north.  On  my  arrival  x\\\^  was  the  residence  of 
my  preceptor.  The  dry  corn  stalks  of  early  winter  were 
still  standing  near  the  door.  But  Dr.  Allison  had  planted 
poa -li  trees,  and  it  was  known  tliroughout  the  village  as 
Pea<:h  Grove.  The  £eld  extended  to  the  bank  of  Deer 
creek.  Thence  all  was  deep  wood.  Where  the  munifi^ 
cent  expenditures  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq.,'  liave  col- 
lected the  beautiful  exotics  of  all  climates — ou  the  very 
spot  where  the  people  now  go  to  watch  the  unfoMini^^  of 
the  night-bloomiriir  eereus — grew  the  redbud,  crab-apple, 
and  gigantic  tulip-tree,  or  yellow  poplar,  with  wild  birds 

■  The  Lytle  nuui8io&,  built  in  18W  by  General  Wm.  Lytle,  still  stands 

(No.  (i6  Lawrence  stTeet),  and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  early  Cincin- 
nati.  It  waa  the  home  of  General  Robert  Lyt1<\  and  of  his  (Us'tintrninhed 
•on,  General  W.  U.  Lytle,  the  poet ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  daughter 
ef  General  Bobert  Lytle,  Mis.  Josephine  Fester.  AdJ(^ing  the  Lytle 
lot  is  the  old  Washington  McLum  homestead,  where  General  Grant  waa 
entertained  in  1877.  This  is  now  a  confiervatory  of  muaic 
'  Now  the  David  Stnfcon  residence,  on  Pike  street. 
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above  and  native  flowers  below.  Where  the  oatawba  and 
Herbemont  now  swing  down  their  heavy  clusters,  the 
climbing  wator-vinerhiing  its  small  sour  bunches  from  the 
limbs  of  high  trees.  The  adjoining  valley  of  Deer  creek, 
down  which,  by  a  series  of  locks,  the  canal  from  Lake 
Erie  II  1  iiffles  its  waters  with  the  Ohio,  was  then  a  recepta- 
cle for  drift-wood  from  the  backwater  of  that  river  when 
high.  The  boys  ascended  the  little  estuary  in  canoes, 
during  June  floods,  and  pulled  flowers  from  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  trees,  or  threw  clubs  at  the  turtles  as  they 
sunned  themselves  on  the  floating^  logs.  In  the  whole 
valley  thfic  was  but  a  single  house,  and  that  was  a  dis- 
tillery! The  narrow  road  wlii  h  led  to  it  from  the  gar- 
rison— and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  from  the  village,  also — was 
well  trodden." 

-Dr.  Drake  has  left  us  a  piquant  sliort  history  of  his  ec- 
centric preceptor,  Dr.  Goforth.  Mobbed,  with  other  stu- 
dents, in  i^ew  York  city,  for  the  alleged  oft'ense  of  dissect- 
ing human  subjeets,  (ioforth  left  the  East  and  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1800.  lie  was  the  iirst,  it  is  claimed,  to  practice 
vaccination  in  the  West,  and  Drake  was  tlie  first  person  he 
vaccinated.  Violently  opposed  to  bleeding,  he  would  not 
so  much  as  allow  his  pupils  to  read  books  advocatincr  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  Invoutive,  but  vi.sionary,  lio  devised  a 
wonderful  plan  to  clarify  giiiseiiij:  for  tlje  Chinese  market. 
One  of  his  HclM  ines,  on  which  much  time  and  money  were 
spent,  was  to  extract  silver  and  gold  from  the  earths  of 
the  Ohio  Valley;  and  lie  had  emifi?<arie8  who  sought  in 
the  woods  for  the  itreeious  ores,  aided  by  the  potent  di- 
vininic  rod.  At  least  one  of  his  wizards  professed  to  ubc 
a  magic-irlass,  thruui^h  which  he  could  peer  into  the  very 
caverns  of  the  giiouieti,  a  thousand  .feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  versatile  doctor  had  a  propensity  for 
natural  lii.-story,  and  lie  obtained  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  at 
enormous  expense  and  trouble,  the  skeleton  of  a  mam- 
moth, which  he  intrusUnl  to  an  English  impostor,  one 
Thomas  Ashe,  who  ran  away  with  the  gigantic  specimen 
and  sold  it  for  his  own  benefit. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  Goforth  went  to 
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Louieiana,  as  army  surgeon.  In  1814  be  returned,  with 
hia  £uniljr,  on  a  flat-boat,  being  eight  months  on  th€  way 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati.  He  died  in  1817.  Scru- 
pnlofiB  in  drftjMLhewore  elegant  glovt^^,  powdered  his  hair, 
aud  carried  a  gojd^headedcane.  His  manner  was  digni* 
fied,  if  not  pompone ;  but  he  was  the  bouI  of  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  every  body. 

Such  was  young  Drake's  instructor  in  the  rudiments  of 
medical  science.  Teacher  and  pupil  agreed  so  well  that 
they  formed  a  partnership.  The  junior  member  of  the 
firm  was  honored  with  a  diploma  from  the  senior,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  function  of  a  med- 
ical college.  But  Drake  was  desirous  of  fuller  informa- 
tion, and  ambitious  of  higher  honors.  The  fiinie  of  the 
TTniversity  of  Peuusylvatiia,  at  Philadelphia,  had  reached 
his  ears.  To  that  excellent  medical  school  he  went  in 
Kovember,  1805.  Writing  home  he  said  :  "  I  learn  all  I 
can,  I  try  not  to  lose  a  single  moment,  seeing  I  have  to 
pay  so  dear  for  lonvf  to  stay  in  the  city  a  few  months." 
Again  he  wrote  :  "  1  sleep  only  six  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and,  when  awake,  try  never  to  lose  a  moment.  I 
had  not  money  enough  to  take  a  ticket  at  the  Hospital 
Library,  and  tlieretbre  had  to  borrow  l)ookR." 

l<etiirning  to  the  West,  Dr.  Drake  located  for  a  time  at 
Mayslick,  Kentucky,  and  then  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  Hettied,  and  ^oon  had  a  good  practice,  lie 
presently  joiued  a  yonfiir  men's  debating  club,  where  he 
"ventihited  his  intellectual  tires"  in  discussion  with  tlie 
rising  men  of  the  village,  among  whom  may  be  named 
John  McLean,  afterward  supreme  judge;  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
ten,  who  became  chief  engineer  in  the  army;  and  Thomas 
S.  Jesup,  tlie  (juartermaster-general. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807,  the  young  doctor  was  married 
to  Miss  Harriet  bisson,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of 
Colonel  .Tared  Mansfield,  of  "  Ludlow  Station."  Mans- 
field was  surveyor-general  for  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory. His  son,  E.  D.  Manbtield,  became  very  intimate 
with  Brake,  and  in  1855  wrote  his  "  Life." 

Daniel  Drake,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  established  in 
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his  profeasion  and  contented  in  his  domeBtic  relations,  be- 
gan );he  long  series  of  practical  and  varied  labors  which 
preserve  his  name  from  forgetfulness,  and  which  will  be 
more  appreciated  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  hith- 
erto. So  many  good  works  did  he  undertake,  so  much 
did  lie  accomplifth,  so  effectually  did  he  stimulate  exertion 
in  others,  both  friends  and  enemies,  that  I  think  he  may 
be  called  with  propriety  the  JVanWm  of  Oineinnati.  Much 
of  what  he  did  for  this  western  metropolis  reminds  us  of 
the  philosopher  who  aided  in  founding  the  early  institu- 
tions of  Phtladolphia. 

In  1810,  Dr.  Drake  publi^«luMl  the  first  essay  in  medical 
literature  that  appeared  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixty  pages,  bearing  the  title,  "  Notices  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Its  Topography,  Climate  and  Diseases."  It  was 
printed  ^t  the  office  of  Rev.  John  W.  Browne,  and  the 
type  was  set  by  Sacket  Reynolds.  From  this  rare  pam- 
phlet we  learn  that,  in  1809,  the  number  of  houses  in 
Cincinnati  was  360,  the  popuhition  2,320  souls,  "of  which 
number  1,127  are  males,  1,013  females,  and  80  are  ne- 
groes." *'  The  number  of  persons  over  forty-five  year^  of 
age  is  184."  "The  dress  of  our  inhabitants  is  similar  to 
that  of  tlic  other  inliabitants  of  the  Middle  States." 

The  call  for  copies  of  J)rake's  "Notices"  indnced  tlie 
author  to  enlarge  his  design  and  make  a  more  complete 
handbook.  In  1815  appeared  the  "  Natural  and  Statistical 
View,  or  Picture  of  Cincinnati."  This,  in  some  features, 
was  patterned  after  tlie  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  an 
eastern  publication  insued  some  years  previously.  The 
"Picture  of  CincinTuiti  *'  is  a  sturdv  little  book,  and  has 
held  it^  own  for  mure  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  and 
is  instinct  with  life  and  vigor  yet.  Like  Flint's  "Ten 
Years  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  it  was  written  without 
the  help  of  other  books.  The  autlior,  nnaided,  gathered 
his  facts  at  first  iiand.  Here  one  man  against  the 
wilderness — a  man  without  much  scientific  roadine:  or 
method,  and  very  mistrustful  of  his  grammar,  but  with 
most  inquisitive  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth  and  lingers^.  He 
starts  his  investigation  at  his  own  door,  and  pursues  it  ia 
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all  his  walks,  rides,  conversation  and  letters.  With  what 
avidity  he  gathers,  a^aorts,  arranges,  and  interprets  Iuk 
material  I  How  completely  and  vividly  he  observes  and 
reports!  Tn  this  book  are  bits  of  clear  deseription  that 
must  have  been  written  on  tlie  spot — sponuuieographs. 
Drake's  statements  nvc  invariably  simple  and  earnest. 
His  l)otany  is  tonic — it  tastes  of  ginseng,  snake-root  and 
eherry-bark.  As  his  particulars  accumulate  and  his  views 
enlarge,  he  suggests  a  general  law  or  an  ingenious  theory. 
He  strugirled  with  the  problem  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
hurricane.  wLLiUij^culated  on  tjie  nature  of Ihe "miasma" 
^^^Lthe  '*  bottom  lands."  He  compared  the  Miami  country 
with  the  Atlantic  country.  No  one  can  read  bis  brave 
pioneer  book  without  admiring  the  original  force  and  sa- 
gacity of  its  composer. 

The  Picture  of  Gindnnatl"  is  the  Old  Testament  of 
Cincinnati  in  regard  to  local  history.  In  it  the  vigilant 
annalist  traced  the  progress  of  his  town  from  its  foanding 
to  the  hoar  of  his  writing.  The  newness  of  the  settle- 
ment, in  1815,  is  indicated  by  Drake's  telling  that  veni* 
son  is  brought  Irom  the  woods  during  the  proper  season, 
and  bear  meat  is  now  and  then  offered." 

Dr.  Drake  was,  coigointly  with  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson, 
a  founder  of  Lancaster  Seminary,  the  first  large  school  of 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Wilson  proposed  the  establishment  of  the 
school.  Drake  was  the  secretary  of  the  organizing  board. 
The  school  went  into  operation  in  1814,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Jacob  Burnet.  The  next  year  it  was  chartered 
as  Cincinnati  College. 

Th^  Cin<;inwA*i  f1S^/»nlating  Library  Society  waa  created 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Drake.  The  library  was  opened 
iR  1814,  in  the  ColIegF^BujldingT  In^lllC  the  directon 
were  Laniel  Ibrake  (who  was  president),  Jesse  Embree, 
Thomas  Peirce,  Peyton  B.  Symmes,  David  Wade  and 
Mic^fah  T.  Williams.  The  librarian  was  David  Cathcart. 

^he  library  Annf  ainftd  fourteen  hundred  volumes.  About . 
the  year  1830  the  books  were  packed  awi^  in  the  cef- , 
iar  pf  the  Book-store  of  AiVinramson  A  Strong,  on  Main 
20"' 
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street.  Here  they  lay  for  several  years  gathering  moM, 
until  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  took  the  liberty  to  overhaal 
the  boxes  and  bring  their  contents  to  light.  Many  of  the 
books  were  rained.  The  treasured  volume  of  "  Wilson's 
Ornithology"  fell  to  pieces  when  handled.  Such  of  the 
books  as  were  worth  saving  were  placed  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  ^brary  of  the  C)hi^_J^cchanicsV  Institute^  where 
^me  fif  th**"*  """  v  now  be  seen. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Young  Men's  Debating  Society, 
of  which  Drake  was  a  member.  That  society  arose  aboat 
1806.  A  much  more  ambitious  association  was  started  in 
1813,  called  the  School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts.  The 
first  president  of  this  vigorous  and  confident  organization 
was  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  United  States  surveyor^gen- 
eral,  a  gentleman  of  many  accomplishments.  Before  the 

school"  had  been  in  operation  a  year,  Mr.  Meigs  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  general  land-office,  and  he 
removed  to  Washington.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  **  school,"  and  delivered  an  elabo* 
rate  anniversary  address  November  28, 1814.  The  address 
was  "published  by  order"— a  small  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages,  rudely  printed  on  dingy,  coarse  paper. 

It  appears  from  the  Anniversary  Address  that  during  the 
year  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  essays  and  addresses  were 
delivered  in  the  meetings  of  this  backwoods  School  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts."  Most  of  the  sul:jects  treated 
pertain  more  to  natural  and  phydcal  science  than  to  lit- 
erature or  art.  The  first  paper  read  was  on  ''£du> 
cation,"  the  thirteenth  on  "  Common  Sense,"  and  the  sev- 
enteenth on  "Enthusiasm,"  three  forces  on  which  the 
pioneers  put  much  reliance. 

Our  grandfathers  rhymed,  as  our  grandsons  will  do. 
The  address  assures  posterity  that,  in  the  School  of 
Literature  and  Arts,  the  exercise  of  poetical  recitation 
has  been  strictly  performed,  and  our  album  of  poetry  al- 
ready exhibits  specimens  indicative  of  a  cultivated  taste." 
With  characteristic  good  sense  and  clear  perception  of 
his  "environment  "  Dr.  Drake  added  that  " literary  excel- 
lence in  Paris,  London,  or  Edinburgh  is  incomparable  with 
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the  same  thing  in  P1n!adcli)ina,  New  York,  orBoston,  while 
each  of  these  iu  turn  has  u  standard  of  merit,  which  may 
be  contrasted,  but  can  not  be  compared,  with  that  ot 
Lexington  or  Cincinnati.  Still,  comparative  superiority 
in  Europe,  the  Atlantic  States,  or  the  ]>ack\voods  is 
equally  gratifying,  and  gives  to  him  who  posHenses  it  the 
same  influence  over  the  commiinity  to  which  he  belongs.'* 
Discussing  the  prospects  of  "  haekwoodn  "  literature,  he 
says,  suggerttively  :  "New  countries,  it  is  true,  can  not  af- 
ford the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  learning,  but  they 
are  not  so  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  intellect  aR  we 
generally  suppose.  The  facilities  for  improvement  which 
the}'  I'urnish  differ  from  those  iu  an  old  country  more  in 
kind  than  in  degree.  In  new  countries  the  empire  of 
prejudice  is  comparatively  insignilicant ;  and  the  mind, 
not  depressed  by  the  dogmas  of  licensed  authority  nor 
fettered  bv  the  chains  of  inexoral>le  custom,  is  left  free  to 
expand  according  to  its  original  constitution." 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  Dr.  Drake  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  completed  his  course  of  medical  studies,  receiving  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  first  conferred  uj)on  an 
Ohio  student.  While  in  the  city  of  Ben  P^'ranklin,  with 
its  opportunities  and  associations,  the  hungry-minded 
young  student  from  the  Buckeye  State  availed  himself 
of  more  lectures  than  his  professors  gave,  and  other 
acquaintances  than  his  immediate  purpose  required. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Casper  "Wistar,  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  he  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  thatlearoed  body  which  Franklin  foanded  In  1744. 
He  was  invited  alao  to  select  gatherings  of  literary  men 
and  ^oroan  who  came  together  informally  at  Dr.  Wistar's 
honge  and  held  what  they  called  **  ^Wistar  parties."  Thia 
Philadelphia  idea  Drake  carried  home  with  him,  and 
when,  in  after  years,  he  lived  in  his  own  elegant  house  on 
Yine  street,  he  held  levees  there  similar  to  those  he  wit* 
nessed  in  the  Quaker  City. 

Having  obtained  his  d^tloma  he  returned  to  Cincinnati^ 
May,  1816.  In  addition  to  his  professional  duties  and  his 
general  activity  as  a  pnhlic-spirited  citizen,  this  energetic 
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man  embarked  in  several  ])nsiiu>ss  ventures,  most  of  whieh 
proved  disastrous.  Under  the  tiriii  name,  D.  Drake  &  Co., 
»  he  and  his  brother  Benjumin  dealt  in  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. Later,  in  connection  with  his  fatlicr,  who  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  he  started  a  general  store  of  dry  goods, 
groceries,  ami  hardware,  putting  out  the  sign,  Isaac  Drake 
&  Co.  A  novel  commodity  was  vended  at  Isaac  Drake  & 
Co.'s,  namely,  soda-water^  the  first  that  ever  sparkled  from 
a  fountain  in  the  West.  But  drugs,  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  and  soda-water  all  deceived  expectation,  aud 
the  Drakes  lost  money » 

^  Far  more  serious  tronble  had  come  upon  Br.  Drake 
personally.  Two  children  were  taken  from  him  1^3  tieath,_ 
J  and  his  wife's  ^^^m*'**!  '^nd^l^j*  ^'"^  were  impaired^  Snch 
private  afflictions,  though  little  is  'said  of  thenTto  the 
world,  are  really  to  the  Individaal  the  great  events  of  ex« 
perlence.   Who  forgets  the  grave  of  his  child? 

The  book  of  a  man's  life  is  divided  into  natural  chap- 
ters. Dr.  Drake  turned  a  new  leaf  and  began  a  second 
series  of  enterprises  in  the  year  1817,  being  then  thirty- 
two  years  old.  To  his  friend,  Colonel  Mansfield,  he  wrote : 
I  am  now  going  to  astonish  you — so  cling  hold  to  every 
support  within  your  reach — I  am  a  professor"  The  "  Pict- 
tures  of  Cincinnati "  had  secured  its  author  reputation 
and  an  appointment.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  newly-formed  College  of  Medicine 
of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This 
was  the  first  medical  college  in  the  West.  From  the 
time  Dr.  Drake  began  to  lecture  in  Lexington  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  thirty-two  years  later,  his  name  was 
identified  with  the  history  of  medical  institutions,  as 
founder,  instructor,  editor,  and  author.  By  )^  exertionfl 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  created ;  hj  hilt  pnrannal 
persuasion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Cindnngti 
'Commercial  Hospital  was  established ;  he  instituted  an  eye 
infirmary  in  the  city;  he  organized  a  medical  department 
in  the  Miami  University,  and  one  in  Cincinnati  College. 
He  conducted,  for  in  any  years,  the  Western  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal;  he  published  a  volume  of  essays  on 
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**  Medical  Education,"  and,  as  the  crowning  ucliicvement  " 
of  liis  ]»rofes8ional  life,  he  gave  to  the  world,  alter  thirty  " 
years  of  preparation,  liU^entjai^^^      t  h  ti_'  •  X)  ig.*,'  a  §  e  s  of 
tjjy  I  lit  eriqr  Valley  of  North  ^Vmcrica.''    To  collect  the  / 
inaterial  for  this  treatise,  the  author  traveled  from  Lake 
Superior  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  fron\  the  AUeghenies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Like  the  "  Picture  of  Cincin- 
nati," it  is  a  purely  original  hook.    AUihone's  Dictionary 
mentioned  it  as  "  prohably  the  most  important  and  vftln-  Ka/v-A 
sble  work  ever  written  in  the  United  States." 

The  detail  of  Dr.  Drake's  professional  qaarrels,  con- 
teats,  victories,  and  discomfituree  belongs  to- the  history  oi 
medicine  rather  than  that  of  literature.  He  has  told  the 
story  of  his  hard- fought  battles  with  much  wit  and  candor. 
It  was  a  peculiarly  dramatic  and  grimly  humorous  inci> 
dent  in  his  experience  to  be  dismissed,  by  a  formal  vote, 
from  directorship  in  the  college  he  had  founded.  John  P. 
Foote,  discussing  Drake's  belligerent  propensities,*'  re- 
marks that  the  early  history  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  may,  not  in.aptly,  be  styled  a  "  History  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War."  More  than  thirty-five  years  have  gone  by 
since  Foote  wrote,  and  now  Dr.  Drake's  name-is  honored 
by  all  sections  of  the  noble  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  in  which  he  did  his  duty  as  be  saw  it,  fight- 
ing admirably.  His  praises  are  now  the  theme  of  gradua- 
ting speeches,  and  his  portrait  decorates  programmes  and 
diplomas.  The  distinguished  Dr.  Gross,  in  a  Discourse 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Daniel  Drake,"  delivered  in 
Louisville,  in  1858,  said:  **0f  all  the  medical  teachers 
whom  I  have  ever  heard,  he  was  the  most  forcible  and  elo- 
quent. His  voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  and 
so  powerful  that,  when  the  windows  of  his  lecture-room 
were  open,  it  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  He 
sometimes  read  his  discourse,  but  generally  he  ascended 
the  rostrum  without  note  or  scrip." 

Dr.  Drake  was  a  knight-errant  in  his  profession.  From 
Lexington  he  removed  toTCiiiclinnati,  thence  to  Lexington 
again,  thenee  to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  thence 
to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Louisville,  and  finally  to  Cincin- 
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Qati.  He  belongs^  therefore,  to  the  whole  Ohio  Yalley ; 
and  more,  his  labors  and  his  InflueDce  spread  through 
many  states.  His  reputation  became  national,  and  even 
intemationaL  In  the  Central  West  he  was  regarded  as 
the  great  doctor.  Many  strangers  consnlted  him  by  letter. 
Lamont  tells  lis  that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  Dr. 
Drake,  from  his  home  in  Illinois,  soliciting  advice  in  re- 
gard to  the  mental  malady  cansed  by  the  "  rail-splitter's  ** 
love-distraction. 

But  it  is  with  Drake  as  a  man  of  general  culture,  and  a 
promoter  of  intellectual  interests,  outside  of  his  special 
vocation,  that  our  present  study  is  mainly  concerned. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  part  he  took  in  organizing 
the  Circulating  Library,  the  School  of  Literature  and 
Arts,  and  the  Lancastrian  Seminary.  Another  enterprise 
undertaken  just  after  the  war  of  1812-15,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  museum  society,  for  the  collection  of  ol:gects  in 
natural  history.  The  father  of  this  institution  was  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake.  The  gathering  of  specimens  was  begun  in 
Isis,  but  the  museum  was  not  formally  opened  until  June 
10,  1820.  Dr.  Drake,  who  was  secretary  of  the  society, 
delivered  an  address,  at  the  opening,  on  the  "  Zoology, 
Geology^  and  Antiquities  of  the  AVest." 

I  have  an  interesting  autograph  stating  the  conditions 
on  which  tlie  managers  of  the  Western  AfTiseum  Society 
are  willing  to  place  the  museum  in  the  ediiice  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College."  The  article  was  agreed  to  by  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  March  25,  1819,  and  it  reads  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  this  board  that 
the  truHteci^  of  the  Cincinnati  College  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  collections  of  this  society  placed  in  the  college  for 
the  use  and  benetit  of  the  students  of  that  institution, 
therC'fore  be  it  resolved, 

"That  the  niusenni  of  tlie  society  shall  be  disposed  of 
under  tlie  following  conditions: 

"1.  A  jiroiter  rof>m  or  rooms  shall  he  appropriated  by 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  for  which  no  rent  shall  be  de- 
manded. 
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2.  The  maDagen  of  the  society  shall  continue  to  di- 
rect all  its  concernB. 

"  3.  The  members  of  the  society,  with  such  persons  as  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  society  they  may  be  entitled  to  intro- 
duce,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  museum  at  such  times  as 
may  be  prescribed  l>y  the  managers. 

4.  The  pupils  of  the  college  shall  hare  admission  to 
the  museum  under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility 
of  the  president  of  the  college,  to  whom,  when  the  man- 
agers of  the  society  do  not  direct  otherwise,  shall  be  con* 
fided  the  keeping  of  the  room* 

**  5.  Articles  of  the  museum  may  be  used  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  in  the  illustration  of  their  lectures. 

"  6.  Such  articles  as  may  he  prescribed  and  designated 
by  the  donors,  for  the  cabinet  of  the  college,  shall  be  con- 
sidered its  property,  and  labeled  as  such  when  placed  in 
the  museum. 

*'  7.  This  museum  shall  not  be  removed  hy  either  party 
without  giving  six  months'  previous  notice." 

This  document  is  signed  by  "  Daniel  Drake,  Secretary," 
in  a  bold,  free  hand. 

The  society  was  a  joint  stock  company,  with  ?;barcs  of 
fifty  dollars  each.  The  first  board  of  managers  w(  re 
Elijah  Slack,  William  Steele,  Jesse  Embree,  Peyton  8, 
Symmos,  and  Patiicl  Drake.  The  naturalist,  An  lnljon, 
was  one  of  the  artists  and  cui-ators  of  the  society  m  1820. 
Tlie  l)oard,  in  an  ajtpt'ndix  to  i)r.  Drake's  ])rintt'(l  address, 
solicited  their  telhjw-citizens  of  the  backwoods  gen- 
erally'' to  contril)Ute  to  the  museum. 

Dr.  Kobert  l>est,  afterward  profes«<or  at  Transylvania, 
was  appointed  by  the  society,  witli  assistants,  to  collect 
specimens  in  archieology  and  natural  history  from  the 
region  of  the  great  lakes. 

Tlic  collections  seem  to  have  been  deposited  at  first  in 
Cincinnati  College,  but  they  were  soon  removed  to  a  build- 
ing on  tlie  north-west  corner  of  Second  and  .Main  streets, 
and  phiced  in  custody  of  Nfons.  J.  Dortenille,  of  Louisi- 
ana, v»  lio  became  manager  and  afterward  proprietor  of  the 
Western  Museum.    The  original  character  of  the  museym 
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was  strictly  useful ;  the  fonnders  aimed  to  diffuse  knowU 
edge  and  promote  scientific  inquiry.  Mr.  Borfueille  gave 
didactic  lectures  on  ornithology  and  on  the  Acuities  of  the 
human  mind.  The  learned  and  amiable  proprietor  dis* 
covered  that  people  must  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed, 
and  by  degrees  he  adde^  the  usual  stock  of  ^  curiosities 
and  monstrosities  to  his  scientific  attractions.  Foote's 
Literary  Gazette,  for  March  IS,  1884,  contains  an  original 
poem  of  ten  eight-line  stanzas,  inspired  by  the  marvels  of 
the  Western  Museum : 

"Wend  hither,  ye  members  of  polifihod  society — 

Ye  who  the  bright  phantoms  of  pleasure  pursue — 
To  see  of  strange  objecta  the  endless  variety, 

Momneur  Dorfenille  will  expose  jbo  your  view. 
For  this  fine  collection,  which  courts  your  inspection, 

Wan  brouprht  to  iMTf'  »  tif »n  by  bis  skill  and  lore. 
When  tho8e  who  ]irojci  te*l,  and  should  have  protected 

Its  Interests,  neglected  to  care  ior  it  more. 

Here  are  pictures,  I  <loubt  not,  as  old  a-s  Mcthusalem, 

But  done  at  %vlmt  plaw  I  ran't  say.  imr  by  whom; 
Some  ui  whu  ii  represent  certain  8ainU«  of  Jerusalem, 

And  others,  again,  monJcB  of  Venice  and  Rome; 
Old  black  U'tter-pagea  of  Jarnlktant  ages. 

Which  puzzle  tb('  pnm'H  t<i  rt-ad  and  translate. 
And  manuscripts  muHty,  coius  cbiutBy  and  rusty, 

Of  which  Time,  untrunty,  ba»  not  kept  the  date. 

Lo,  here  is  a  cabinet  of  great  curioetties, 

ProcimMl  from  tbi*  Kt  ibm  ii,  who  once  W^reoUT  foes; 
Unperishing  tokens  of  dire  unimoKities — 

Darts,  tomubawks,  war-cudgels,  arrows,  and  bows. 
And  bone'hooks  for  fishes  and  old  eartfaem  dishes, 

To  please  him  who  wishes  o'er  such  things  to  pore ; 
Superb  \vam|)nm  sashes,  and  mica-Klate  gUisses, 

Which  doubtless  the  lasses  umch  valued  uf  yure." 

An  a«lvertisement  in  the  Mirror,  in  June,  1834,  after 
ennrneratiiiir  the  s]>ecial  attractions  of  the  museum,  a 
*' Evan t it'll  1  iiio-s-cMvered  P'ountain,"  the  '*  Phieuiikisto- 
Bcope,"  the  **  Enormous  Elk/'  closes  thus: 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  hy  night  or  by  day, 
There's  plenty  to  look  at  and  little  to  pay; 
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Yoa  nuy  stroll  tfarongfa  the  rooms  and  at  every  tarn 
There's  eomething  to  please  you  and  eomething  to  learn. 

If  weary  and  lu'utfl,  n-Bt  here  at  your  ease, 
There's  a  tountaiu  to  cool  you  and  music  to  please ; 
And  further,  a  secret  I  still  have  to  tell, 
You  may  nunble  np-stairs,  and  on  earth  be  in 

It  is  bat  natural  that,  favored  by  puflb  so  bappy  as  this, 
Mr.  Borfeuille  advertised  freely,  aud  that  in  hia  generoBlty 
be  announced  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
admitted  gratuitonsly/'  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  possibly 
availing  himself  of  his  clerical  privilege,  or  perhaps  of  his 
editorial  perquisite,  being  proprietor  of  the  Western 
Monthly  Review,  often  stepped  down  to  the  corner  from 
his  son's  book-store,  160  Main  street,  to  survey  the  wonders 
of  Dorfeuille's  Museum.  The  kindly  editor  writes  in  his 
magaslne  for  May,  1827 :  "  To  see  such  numerous  and 
magnificent  collections  from  the  several  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, so  happily  arranged  in  such  large  and  commodious 
apartments,  in  a  city  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  is  a 
circumstanci'  that  excites  surprise.  Taking  iut-o  view  the 
recent  origin  of  the  city,  tliey  struck  us  with  more  elTect 
than  any  we  Iiad  seen  in  the  United  States." 

A  morbid  taste  for  the  unnatural  always  brings  the  sup- 
ply it  craves.  There  was  a  chamber  of  horrors  "  in  the 
museum,  in  which  were  displayed  bloody  knives  and 
hatchets  that  murderers  had  used,  and  ropes  that  had 
strangled  the  murderers,  and  wax  figures  of  criminals  in 
the  very  act  of  taking  innocent  life.  The  supreme  at- 
traction of  th(^  dreadful  room  was  the  "  Head  of  Hoover," 
the  actual  head  of  a  murderer,  swollen  and  distorted,  in  a 
buge  glass  jar  of  alcohol. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  serving  up  Cincinnati  with  her  usual 
piquant  sour  8auc6,  says  Mr.  Dorfeuille  "  is  a  man  of  taste 
and  science,  but  a  collection  formed  strictly  after  their  dic- 
tates would,  by  no  means,  satisfy  the  Western  metropolis. 
The  people  have  a  most  extravagant  passion  for  wax  fig- 
ures, and  the  ninsciims  vie  with  eaeli  other  in  displaying' 
specimens  in  this  barbarous  branch  of  art.  As  Mr.  Dor- 
feuille can  not  trust  to  bis  science  fur  attractiug  the  citi- 
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zena,  he  has  put  his  ingenuity  into  requisition,  and  this 
has  proved  to  him  the  surer  aid  of  the  two.  He  has  con- 
structed a  pandemonium  in  an  npperstory  of  his  museum, 
in  which  he  has  congregated  all  the  images  of  horror  that 
his  fertile  fancy  could  devise ;  dwarfs  that,  by  machinery, 
grow  into  giants  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ;  imps 
of  ebony,  with  eyes  of  flame;  monstrous  reptiles  devour- 
ing youth  and  beauty;  lakes  of  fire  and  mountains  of  ice; 
in  short,  wax,  paint,  and  springs  have  done  wonders.  To 
give  the  scheme  some  more  effect,  he  makes  it  visible  only 
through  a  grate  of  massive  iron  bars,  among  which  'are 
arranged  wires  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  in  a 
neighboring  chamber.  Should  any  daring  hand  or  foot 
obtrude  itself  within  the  bars,  it  receives  a  smart  shock 
that  often  passes  through  many  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
cause  being  unknown,  tlic  cftect  is  exceedingly  comic; 
terror,  astonishment,  curiosity,  all  are  set  in  action,  and  all 
contribute  to  make  ^Dorfeuillc's  Hell'  one  of  the  most 
amusing  exhibitions  possiblo." 

"  Dorfeuille's  Hell,"  or,  as  it  came  to  be  more  mildly 
called,  the  "  Infernal  Regions,"  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  afterwards  famous  artist,  Hiram  Powers. 
The  hand  whose  cunning  fashioned  the  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  overcame  the  primary  difficulties  of  the  plastic  art 
by  shaping  the  hideous  figures  of  the  Western  Museum 
somewhat  as  Will  I  (-1  III  Moistcr's  apprenticeship  began  with 
the  aisting  puppets  of  his  child's  theater. 

Powers  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  and  in  the  days 
when  lie  was  learning  to  use  the  clay  and  the  sculptor's 
ohisel  in  his  little  studio  on  Sixth  street,  he  was  often 
hired  to  come  to  the  shop  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  Mr. 
Luman  Watson,  clock-maker,  to  design  or  complete  8onie 
peculiarly  difficult  piece  of  work,  such  as  a  musical  orii-aiu 

Powers  was  assisto?!  in  the  croalion  of Inferno by 
Hervien,  the  Freiu-h  artist,  who  aeeonipanicd  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  to  tliis  country,  and  who  decorated  the  panels  of  the 
Bazaar  with  classical  designs. 

He  it  w^as,  also,  wlm  painted  an  immense  canvas  repre- 
senting the    Landing  of  Latayette  iu  Ciuciunati." 
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A  viyid  description  of  the  Infernal  Regions  "  may  be 
fonnd  in  Hall's  Western  Magazine  for  Aprils  1885.  The 
diabolical  exhibition  was  very  popular,  and  it  mnst  have 
been  kept  up  daring  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years,  for 
I  well  remember  going  with  my  father  to  witness  it.  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  I  recall  even  yet  the  feeling  of  terror 
.  with  which  I  beheld  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  frightful  fe- 
male named  Bin,  who  sat  hard  by  the  infernal  gates,  and 
who  jumped  at  me  with  a  horrid  ciy.  The  King  of  Ter- 
rors himself  I  recollect  as  a  decidedly  good-natured, 
though  long-horned  old  gentleman,  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand why  all  the  visitors  laughed  so  impolitely  when  he 
assured  them  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them  in  that  place. 

Borfeuille  finally  transported  the  Infernal  Regions" 
to  New  York  city.  There  the  good  Frenchman  died,  and 
his  moral  exhibition  was  closed  on  earth. 

The  Western  Museum  was  rivaled  by  "  Letton's,"  a 
similar  institution,  located  many  years  in  a  building  still 
standing  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Fourth  and  Main 
streets,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Drake  with  ardent  B[>irit  opposed  the  use  of  ardent 
Spirits.  Among  his  works  is  a  monogram  of  sixty-six 
pages,  entitled  **A  Discourse  on  Intemperance ;  delivered 
at  Cincinnati,  March  1,  1828,  before  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Hamilton  County,  and  subsequently  pronounced 
by  request,  to  a  popular  audience."  It  is  dedicated  to 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  D.D.  The  discourse  discusses  the 
whole  subject  of  "  rum "  in  its  scientific,  political  and 
moral  aspects.  The  doctor  was  a  Prohibitionist ;  he  would 
suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  not  make  the  liquor 
traffic  a  source  of  revenue.  The  drunkard  should  be  sub- 
ject to  legal  disabilities,  he  should  neither  hold  office,  nor 
serve  on  a  jury,  nor  be  elig-ible  af  a  witness  in  court.  His 
property  should  be  })Ut  in  tiie  liands  uf  trustees. 

Mr.  Mansfielil,  in  his  Lite  of  Drake,"  relates  a  funny 
incident  that  happened  on  the  occasion  (»t'  the  delivery  of 
the  speeeii  on  intemperance  to  a  Lreiicral  audience.  A 
large  crowd  assembled  at  the  court-house  at  3  o'clock  of  a 
hot  afternooD  in  September,  to  hear  the  popular  speaker 
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advocate  an  unpopular  oauae.  Many  purple-nosed  heroes 
were  present,  and  listened  with  good-natured  disapproval 
to  the  condenination  dealt  out  to  them  and  their  vice. 
The  diBcussion  was  not  only  exhausidve,  hut  exhausting, 
heifi^  ry  long  and  rather  dry,  on  which  account  a  rubi- 
cund listener  cried  out,  Iict's  a^oum  awhile  and  take  a 
drink!"  An  intermission  was  actually  taken,  during 
which  the  thirsty  regaled  themselves  at  the  bar  of  McFar- 
land's  tavern,  near  by,  after  which  the  meeting  came  to 
order  again,  and  the  speech  was  concluded. 

In  1825  Br.  Drake's  wife  died.  This  calamity  over- 
wheUned  him.  Three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
left  motherless  to  his  care,  he  brought  up  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  and  affection.  Chiefly  on  account  of  his  dan^- 
ters,  when  they  grew  old  enough  to  see  society,  he  brought 
about  a  series  of  social  and  literary  receptions  at  his 
house,  which  stood  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  <*The 
Albany,'*  on  Vine  street.  S.  D.  Mansfield  has  recorded, 
with  glowing  personal  interest,  his.  recollections  of  these 

Vine  Street  Reunions.'*  We  used  to  assemble  early — 
about  half-past  seven,  and  when  fully  collected,  the  doc- 
tor, who  was  the  acknowledged  chairman,  rung  his  little 
bell  for  general  attention.  This  caused  no  constraint,  but 
81  Ml  ply  brought  us  to  a  common  point,  which  was  to  be 
the  topic  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  this  was  appointed 
beforehi^nd,  sometimes  it  arose  out  of  what  was  said  or 
proposed  on  the  occasion.  Some  evenings  compositions 
were  read  on  topics  selected  at  the  meeting.  On  other 
evenings  nothing  was  read,  and  the  time  was  passed  in  a  ' 
general  discussion  of  some  interesting  question.  Occa- 
sionally a  piece  of  poetry  or  a  story  came  in  to  diversify 
and  enliven  the  conversation.  These,  however,  were 
rather  interludes  than  parts  of  the  general  plan,  whose 
main  object  was  the  discussion  of  questions  belon^ng  to 
society,  literature,  education  and  religion.'-' 

These  pleasant  meetings  must  have  occurred  about  the 
same  time  as  those  of  the  "  Semicolon  Club,"  which  were 
held,  usually,  at  the  houses  of  Sam.  E.  Foote,  Wm.  Green 
and  Chas.  Stetson,  from  1832  to  1837.   Among  the  lead- 
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ing  participants  in  both  the  cotupaiiios  were  General 
Edward  King,  Jndge  Jas.  Ilail,  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 

When  the  Western  Ijiterary  Institute  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers  was  established  in  1833,  Dr.  Drake 
took  a  leading  part  its  great  Work.  Many  of  his  addresses 
are  preserved  in  the  published  "Transactions"  of  the 
college.  Drake's  readiness  of  toogoe  and  pen,  and  his  so- 
cial ac'CompHshmentfiy  fitted  him  for  the  sprightly  and 
genial  oratory  of  "  ocoasiona.*'  At  festivals,  annirersaries, 
dedications,  he  was  a  central  figure.  A  celebration  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part  was  held  on  December 
26, 1838,  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Cincinnati.  The  presiding  officers  were :  President,  Ma- 
jor Daniel  Gano ;  vice-presidents,  Wm.  R.  Morris,  Henry 
£.  Spencer,  and  Moses  Lyon.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Burke  officiated  as  chaplains.  The  character  of  the 
celebration  was  purely  western;  those  who  planned  it 
were  native  citizens.  One  hundred  and  sixty  invited 
guests  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial Exchange,  on  the  river  bank,  near  where  the  first 
cabin  was  erected  in  1788." 

The  unique  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  Buckeye 
dinner,  with  accompanying  speeches,  poems,  and  songs. 
The  banquet  itself  was  such  as  would  delight  Mark  Twain, 
so  abundant  and  American  it  waa.  Field,  forest,  and 
river  contributed  fruit,  game,  and  fish  to  the  bounteous 
board.  A  pair  of  £at  racoons  was  served  up  smoking. 
The  £ivorite  potation  of  the  feast  was  called  sangaree,'* 
a  sort  of  innocent  punch,  which  was  dipped  lavishly  from 
four  huge  bowls  carved  from  Buckeye  wood.  There  was 
also  plenty  of  wine  furnished  by  Nicholas  Lonir worth 
from  his  vintage  of  Catawba  gathered  on  the  hills  of  the 
Beautiful  River.  The  formal  exercises  of  the  day  con- 
sisted of  an  oration  by  Mr.  Joseph  Longworth,  a  poetical 
address  hy  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  and  an  ode  by  Charles  D. 
Prake,  the  doctor's  son,  now  Judge  Drake,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  In  response  to  the  toast,  "The  Emigrants, 
whether  from  sister  states  or  foreign  climes,''  £dward 
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King:  presentud  a  poem  by  \frB.  Lee  lleiitz,  in  which  the 
fair  bos  bleu  praised  the  "  sires  who— 

"  First  ndeed  tbii  dly's  heayeoirard  spires, 

And  based  upon  the  unblessed  sod 
The  trmples  of  the  living  Cod. 
The  germs  oi  science,  geniuij,  taste, 
They  laid  in  the  uncultured  waste, 
And  hallowed  with  the  Christian's  prayer. 
The  wild  beasto'  then  untrodden  Ulr." 

There  wm*  also  an  after-dinner  speecli  by  the  vetoran 
General  Harrison,  the  hero  by  popular  favor  soon  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  speech  of  the  occusiou  was  called  out  by  tlie  tilth 
re<rular  toast,  to  *' The  Author  of  the  Picture  of  Ciiieiii- 
uuti."  The  doctor  discourbcd  on  the  Buckeye  Tree. 
Happily  the  address  has  been  preserved  iti  prim,  and  one 
risks  little  in  propliesyiiii;  that  it  will  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature  on  uc^count  of  botli  its  subject  and 
its  style.    The  speaker  said  : 

"  Being  born  in  the  East,  I  am  not  (juitc  a  native  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio,  and,  therefore,  am  not  a  Buckeye  by 
birth.  Still,  I  might  claim  to  be  a  greater  Buckeye  than 
moBt  of  you  who  were  bom  in  the  city,  fox  my  Buckeye- 
ism  belongs  to  the  country ,  a  better  soil  for  rearing  Buck- 
eyes than  the  town. 

My  first  remembrances  are  of  a  Buckeye  cabin  in  the 
depths  of  a  cane-brake  on  one  of  the  tributary  brooks  of 
the  Licking  river ;  for  whoa^  waters,  as  they  flow  into  the 
Ohio  opposite  our  city,  I  feel  some  degree  of  affection. 
At  the  date  of  these  recollections  the  spot  where  we  are 
now  assembled  was  a  beech  and  buckeye  grove,  no  doubt 
altogether  unconscious  of  its  approaching  fate.  Thus  I 
am  a  Buckeye  by  engrafting,  or  rather  by  inoculation,  be- 
ing only  in  the  bud  when  I  began  to  draw  my  nourish- 
ment from  the  depths  of  a  buckeye  bowl.  .  .  . 

We  are  now  assembled  on  a  spot  which  is  surrounded 
by  vast  warehouses,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  earthen 
and  iron  domestic  utensils  of  China,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, and  I  should  add,  the  great  western  manufacturing 
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town  at  the  head  of  our  noble  river.  The  poorest  and  the 
obscurest  family  iu  the  land  may  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  ade- 
quately supplied.  How  different  wiw  the  condition  of  the 
earlj  emigrants!  A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  over 
wild  and  rugged  mountains,  permitted  the  adventurous 
pioneer  to  bnng  with  him  little  more  than  the  Indian  or 
the  Arab  carried  from  place  to  place— Ais  wife  and  children. 
Elegances  were  unknown,  even  articles  of  pressing  neces- 
sity were  few  in  number,  and  when  lost  or  broken  could 
not  be  replaced.  In  that  period  of  trying  deprivation,  to 
what  quarter  did  the  first  settlers  turn  their  inquiring  and 
anxious  eyes  ?  To  the  buckeye !  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  the 
buckeye  tree ;  and  it  proved  a  friend  indeed,  because,  in 
the  simple  and  expressive  language  of  those  early  times, 
it  was  a  friend  in  need.  Hats  were  manufactured  of  its 
fibers,  the  tray  for  the  delicious '  pone '  and  'johnny-cake,' 
the  venison  trencher,  the  noggin,  the  spoon,  and  the  huge, 
white  family  bowl  for  mush  and  milk,  were  carved  from 
its  willing  trunk ;  and  the  finest  *  boughten '  vessels  could 
not  have  imparted  a  more  delicious  flavor,  or  left  an  im- 
pression so  enduring.  He  who  has  ever  been  concerned 
in  the  petty  brawls,  the  frolic  and  the  fun  of  a  family  oi 
young  Buckeyes  around  the  great  wooden  bowl,  overflow- 
ing with  the  *  milk  of  human  kindness,'  will  carry  the 
sweet  remembrance  to  the  grave. 

Thus  beyond  all  the  trees  of  the  land  the  buckeye  was 
associated  with  the  family  circle — ^penetrating  its  privacy, 
fliciiitating  its  operations,  and  augnicntinu^  its  ei^oyments. 
Unlike  many  of  its  loftier  associates,  it  did  not  bow  its 
head  and  wave  its  arms  at  a  haughty  distance,  but  it 
might  be  said  to  have  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fdlowship ; 
for  of  all  the  trees  of  our  forest  it  is  the  only  one  with 
five  leaflets  arranged  on  one  stem— an  expressive  symbol 
of  the  human  hand." 

Another  pioneer  celebration  which  took  place  December 
26,  1838,  tlie  semi-centennial  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Queen  City,  Br.  Drake  was  the  orator. 

So  enthusiastic  was  this  energetic  and  original  student 
of  realities;  so  much  in  love  with  the  men  and  institu- 
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tions  among  which  be  lived,  that  he  proposed  to  write 
the  history  of  the  West.  A  volume  was  promised  in 
1839,  but  professional  duties  prevented  its  completion. 
What  the  character  of  such  a  book  would  have  been  we 
may  infer  from  reading  Brokers  '*  Discourse  on  the  His- 
tory, Character,  and  prospects  of  the  West,"  delivered  to 
the  Union  Literary  Society  of  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  September  23, 1834.  The  sections  of  this  disconrse 
which  interest  us  most  are  those  relating  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  early  West.  The  pamphlet  from  which 
I  quote  is  so  rare  that  few  readers  will  see  it,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  therefore  given,  no  less  for  the  inter- 
esting  facts  they  contun  than  for  the  testimony  they  bear 
to  the  good  sense  and  generous  sympathy  of  the  author. 
The  orator  said :  ^  Many  of  our  writers  have  received  but 
little,  education,  and  are  far  more  anxious  about  results 
than  the  polish  of  .the  machinery  by  which  they  are  to 
be  effected.  They  write  for  a  people  whose  literary  at- 
tainments are  limited  and  imperfect;  whose  taste  is  for 
the  strong  rather  than  t)ie  elegant,  and  who  are  not  dis- 
posed or  prepared  to  criticise  any  mode  of  expression 
that  is  striking  or  original,  whatever  may  be  the  deformi- 
ties of  its  drapery — consequently  but  little  solicitude  is 
felt  by  our  authors  about  classic  propriety.  Moreover,  the 
emigration  into  the  valley  being  from  every  civilized  coun- 
try, new  and  strange  forms  of  expression  are  continually 
thrown  into  the  great  reservoir  of  spoken  language,  whence 
they  are  often  taken  up  by  the  pen,  transferred  to  our  lit- 
erature, and  widely  disseminated.  For  many  years  to 
come  these  causes  will  prevent  attainment  either  of  regu- 
larity or  elegance ;  but  gradually  the  heterogeneous  rudi- 
ments will  conform  to  a  common  standard,  and  finally 
shoot  into  a  compound  of  rich  and  varied  elements;  in- 
ferior in  refinement,  but  superior  in  force,  variety,  and 
freshness  to  the  language  of  the  mother  country.  .  .  » 
The  literature  of  a  yonng"  and  a  free  people  will,  of 
course,  be  declamatory,  and  such,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  de- 
veloped, is  tlie  character  of  our  own.  Deeper  learning 
will  no  doubt  abate  its  verbosity  and  iutumescence ;  bat 
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oar  natarftl  scenery  and  our  liberal  political  and  eocial  in- 
atitntioDS  most  long  continue  ite  character  of  floridneea. 
And  what  is  there  in  this  that  should  excite  regret  in 
ourselves  or  raise  derision  in  others?  Ought  not  the  lit- 
erature of  a  free  people  to  be  declamatory  ?  Should  it  not 
exhort  and  animate  ?  If  cold,  literal,  and  passionless,  how 
could  it  act  as  the  handmaid  of  improvement?  In  abso- 
lute government  all  the  political,  social,  and  literary  insti- 
tutions are  supported  by  the  monarch — here  they  are  orig- 
inated and  sustained  by  public  sentiment.  In  despotisms 
it  is  of  little  use  to  awaken  the  feelings  or  warm  the  im- 
agination of  the  people— here  an  excited  state  of  both  is 
indispensable  to  those  popular  movements  by  which  so- 
ciety is  to  be  advanced.  Would  you  arouse  men  to 
voluntary  action  on  great  public  objects,  you  must  make 
their  fancy  and  feelings  glow  under  your  presentations ; 
you  must  not  merely  forward  their  reason,  but  their  de- 
sires and  will ;  the  utility  and  loveliness  of  every  object 
must  be  displayed  to  their  admiration ;  the  temperature 
of  the  heart  must  be  raised  and  its  cold  selfishness  melted 
away,  as  the  snows  which  buried  up  the  fields  when  acted 
on  by  an  April  sun ;  then,  like  the  budding  herb  which 
shoots  up  from  the  soil,  good  and  great  acts  of  patriotism 
will  appear.  Whenever  the  literature  of  a  new  country 
loses  its  metaphorical  and  declamatory  character  the  in- 
stitutions which  depend  upon  public  sentiment  will  lan- 
guish and  decline,  as  the  struggling  boat  is  carried  back 
by  the  impetuous  waves  of  the  AfissisRippi  as  soon  as  the 
propelling  power  relaxes.  In  this  region  low-pressure 
engines  are  found  not  to  answer — ^bigh  steam  succeeds 
much  better  ;  and  although  an  orator  may  now  and  then 
explode  and  go  off  in  vapor,  the  majority  make  more  pro- 
ductive voyages  than  could  be  performed  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  temperate  heat.'* 

Dr.  Drake  wrote  many  pamphlets,  a  complete  9ct  of 
which  comprised  in  four  volumes  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington.    They  relate  largely 
to  medicine,  though  some  are  literary,  others  economic. 
21 
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One  of  his  practical  writings  is  on  the  desirability  of 
constructing  a  railroad  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

In  the  years  1847-8-9,  Dr.  Drake  wrote,  from  Lonisville, 
a  series  of  reminiscential  letters,  addressed  to  his  children.^ 
These  letters  were  collected  into  a  volume,  edited  with 
notes  and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Judge  Drake,  and  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  under  the  general  title, 
^  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky."  Of  these  letters  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  said : 

**The  letters  of  Dr.  Drake  are  not  merely  personal 
reminiscences,  but  faithful  pictures  of  local  manners  and 
customs.  We  can  not  advise  any  to  turn  to  them  for  the 
realization  of  romantic  ideas  of  the  pioneers,  but  they 
are  very  interesting  reading  and  very  instructive.  They 
form  part  of  our  own  history,  which  daily  grows  more  re- 
markable and  precious ;  and  we  most  heartily  commend 
the  volume,  not  only  to  collectors  of  such  material,  but  to- 
the  average  reader,  as  something  very  apt  for  his  entertain-- 
ment  and  then  for  his  use." 

Daniel  Drake  died  at  his  home,  in  Cincinnati,  Fri- 
day, November  5, 1852.  One  who  knew  him  intimately 
writes  these  words:  "  The  mere  &ct8  of  Dr.  Drake's  pub- 
lic life  give  no  just  idea  of  his  grand  character.  He  was- 
the  greatest,  most  leonine  yet  the  sweetest  and  most  lov- 
ing-hearted man  I  have  ever  known." 

'  Drake  B  only  Kon,  Judge  ChnrloH  I).  Drakf,  uow  iu  his  eightieth  year, 
is  residing  in  Waiiiiiiigton.   The  eldcHt  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
Hon.  A.  H.  McGttffey.  The  second  dai^^hter,  Kaniet,  maxried  James. 
P.  Campbell,  of  Cfaillicotbe.  She  ia  not  living. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TIMOTHY  FLINT,  MLSSION  AKY.  <  .KOGKAPHEB,  EDITOR,  NOV- 
ELIST, AHV  POET, 

In  the  cemetery  of  Ham  ony  Grove,  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, there  is  a  niomimeiit  boanng  the  following-  epitaph, 
written  by  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.J).,  iu  loviug  memory  of 
hitj  cousin  and  frieud,  Timotljy  Flint: 

"  He  painted  on  his  glowing  page 

The  peerless  valley  of  the  Wegt; 
That  Hhiill,  in  even-  coming  age, 

iiia  genius  and  hie  toils  attest. 
Bnt  wonldflt  thoo,  gwtle  pilgrim,  know 

What  worth,  what  love  endeared  the  man? 
This  the  lone  hearts  that  miss  him,  abow 
Better  than  storied  marble  can." 

Thomas  Flint  and  his  brother  William  emigrated  from 
Wales  to  New  £ng1and  ^probably  before  1640.  Flint 
street,  Sslem,  is  on  ground  once  belonging  to  their  farm 
land.  Timothy  Flint  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration, from  Thomas.  He  was  bom  at  l^orth  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  July  11, 1780,  and  died  at  the  same  town, 
in  the  house  of  his  brother  Peter,  August  16, 1840.  One 
of  his  uncles,  Hezekiah  Flint,  came  to  Ohio  in  1788,  in 
the  company  of  pioneers  led  by  Rufhs  Putnam  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Hezekiah  Flint  and  fitmily 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  died  in  1811.  His  son, 
named  also  Hezekiah,  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1843,  and  whose  portrait  now 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Nathan  F.  Baker,  a  scluptor  of  much 
ability  known  by  his  statue  of  "  Bgeria,''  in  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  his    Cincinnatus,*'  in  front  of  25  West 
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Fourth  Btreet.  He  was  a  pupil  af  Fowere.  Mr.  Baker 
died  in  February,  1891. 

Timothy  Flint  was  not  quite  eight  years  old  when  his 
uncle  aecompanied  Putnam  and  the  other  colonists  to  Ma- 
rietta.' Putnam  started  from  Salem.  The  house  of  his 
father,  Israel  Putnam,  ^  Old  Put,"  is  still  standing  near 
the  old  town,  and  is  still  occupied  by  Putnams.  Flint 
distinctly  remembered,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Indian  Wars 
of  the  West,"  the  wagon  that  carried  out  a  number  of 
adventurers  from  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  in 
Massachusetts,  on  the  second  emigration  to  the  woods  of 
Ohio."  The  wagon  had  a  black  cover,  on  which  were 
painted  in  large  white  capital  letters  the  words,  To  Ma- 
rietta, on  the  Ohio."  It  was  Flint's  impression  that  about 
twenty  persons  accompanied  this  wagon  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Br.  Manasseh  Cutler. 

A  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  days  and  ways  of  yore 
by  Flint's  gossiping  remark  that  Dr.  Cutler,  at  the  time 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  speculation  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase,  bad  a  feud — ^it  ie  not  remembered  whether 
literary,  political,  or  religious — with  the  late  learned  and 
eccentric  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem.  l>r.  Bentley  was  then 
chief  contributor  to  a  paper  which  he  afterward  edited. 
The  writer  [Flint]  still  remembers  and  can  repeat  doggerel 
verses  by  Dr.  Bentley  upon  the  departure  of  Dr.  Cutler 
on  bis  first  trip  to  explore  his  purchase  on  the  Ohio." 

Temple  Cutler,  Manaeseb's  youngest  son,  has  written  a 
charmingly  clear  account  of  the  departure  of  the  Ohio- 
bound  adventurers  from  old  Ipswich.  He  says :  "  The 
little  band  of  pioneers  assembled  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Cut- 
ler, in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1787,  and  there  took  an  early  breakfast.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  they  paraded  in  front  of  the  house;  and  after 
a  short  address  from  him,  full  of  good  advice  and  hearty 
wishes  foe  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  men  (one 
of  whom  was  his  son  Jarvis,  aged  nineteen)  went  forward, 

'  The  dcscriptiou  of  Flint  s  journey  down  the  Ohio  m  taken,  with 
some  modification,  from  the  author's  '*  Footprints  of  the  moneera." 
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cheered  heartily  by  the  by-stan<]eri^.  Dr.  Cutler  accom- 
|iaiiied  tliem  to  Dan  vers,  when  he  jdaci'd  them  under  coiu- 
iiiand  of  Major  Hatfield  White  and  Cajitain  E^^ra  Putnam. 
He  ha<l  }>i\'{>arod  a  larfrt-  and  well-built  wagon  lur  their 
use,  whicli  jTocoded  tln-m  with  their  baggage.  This 
wagon,  as  a  protCHtion  t'runi  coKl  and  storm,  was  covered 
with  l)lack  canvas,  and  on  the  sides  was  an  inscription 
in  white  letters,  I  think,  in  these  words,  '^For  (In  Ohio  at 
the  Muskingum^  which  Or.  Cutler  painted  with  hi«  own 
hand. 

"Although  I  was  then  but  six  years  old,  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  all  these  circumstances,  havinf^  seen  the 
preparations  and  heard  the  conversation  relating  to  tliis 
nndertakini;.  1  tliink  tlie  weather  was  pleasant  and  the 
sun  rose  clear;  I  know  I  almost  wished  I  could  be  of  the 
party  then  starting,  for  I  was  told  we  were  all  to  go  as 
soon  as  preparation  was  made  for  our  reception." 

The  departure  of  the  emigrant  wagon,  the  leave-taking, 
and  the  general  talk  about  the  backwoods,  kindled  the 
imagination  of  young  Flint.  Doubtless  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  join  the  expedition  and  follow  the  black  vehicle 
across  the  moantains.  Most  wonderfnl  reports  were 
spread  abroad  in  New  England  concerning  the  inland 
country  far  toward  the  Mississippi.  Romancing  travelers 
to]d,  with  mock  gravity,  that  watermelons  as  big  as 
houses  grew  in  the  clearings  of  the  West;  that  the  flax 
plant  in  the  Ohio  Valley  bore  woven  cloth  on  its  branches; 
that  honey  trees  were  numerous  along  the  Miami  river; 
and  that  8[)ring8  of  brandy  and  rum  gushed  from  the 
fortunate  hills  of  Kentucky.  But  these  blessings  and  de- 
lights were  not  unmixed  with  evil.  Stories  were  invented 
which  added  ten-fold  horror  to  the  usual  dangers  of  the 
hunt  and  the  Indian  fight ;  stories  of  storm,  and  disease^ 
and  starvation,  and  of  the  frightful  hoop-snake,  which, 
like  a  rapid  wheel,  span  through  the  swamps  and  brakes 
upon  its  victims,  its  tail  armed  with  a  sting  so  venomous 
that  a  tree  pierced  ever  so  slightly  by  it  instantly  withered 
and  died.  The  hoop-snake  was  scarcely  more  appalling 
to  the  imagination  than  tie  whip-snake,  which  drove  cat- 
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tie  to  frenzy  and  death  by  lashing  them  with  its  tail ;  or 
Hhe  hifleing  serpent,  which  exhaled  a  subtile  gas  laden 
with  mortal  diaeaae. 

We  do  Dot  know  the  particulars  of  Flint's  boyhood. 
With  his  coasiu^  Jameg,  he  attended  Harvard  College, 
graduating  in  1800.  Two  years  later  he^became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  at  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Before  leaving  col- 
lege he  gained  some  skill  in  composition.  While  at 
Lunenburg,  he  wrote  and  published  several  essays,  ad- 
dresses, and  sermons,  one  of  which  was  issued  in  a  small 
volume  with  the  title  '^Arguments,  Natural,  Moral,  and 
Religious,  for  the  Immorality  of  the  Soal."  Beginuiug 
his  ministerial  labors  at  the  very  time  when  a  violent 
theological  war  was  raging  in  Massachusetts  between  the 
forces  of  the  old  Calvanistic  and  the  newer  liberal  ortho- 
dozy,  and  also  .between  the  Trinitarians  and  the  Uni- 
tarians, Flint  became  somewhat  involved  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day.  He  cared  less  for  form  and  dogma  than 
some  of  his  brethren  did,  and  was  more  than  suspected  of 
Arminianism.  On  theological  questions  he  differed  from 
his  kinsman.  Rev.  James  Flint,  though  on  all  other  sub- 
jects they  were  as  one.  It  was  the  spirit  of  controversial 
rancor  that  caused  the  peacefully-disposed  Timothy  to 
request  a  dismissal  from  his  charge  at  Lunenburg.  More- 
over, his  health  was  poor,  and  be  was  advised  by  Br. 
James  Flint  and  by  Joseph  Peabody,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Salem,  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary  and  preach  the  Qos- 
pel  in  the  Western  wilderness?.  It  seems  that  Peabody,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  books,  used  a  full  purse 
very  liberally  to  forward  the  good  cause,  sending  remit- 
tances as  often  as  they  wore  needed. 

The  second  war  with  England  had  juat  closed,  atui  tlie 
tide  of  migration  was  setting  strongly  toward  the  West, 
when,  on  October  14, 1815,  Timothy  Flint,  with  his  wife 
and  four  or  five  ohildren,  took  passage  in  a  heavy  travel- 
ing coach,  bound  for  Pittsburg.  They  started  as  he  had 
seen  the  emigrant  wagon  nearly  thirty  years  before,  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Salem.   Many  tears  were  shed  as  the 
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family  bade  their  friends  good-bye,  tor,  at  that  time, 
though  many  went  Weat,  few  came  back.  To  the 
ima^nation  the  Alleghaaies  seemed  a  "barrier  almost  aa 
impassable  as  the  grave  "  to  whomever  had  once  crossed 
over. 

The  slow  coach  jostled  on  by  the  iisuul  route,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  nionth  began  to  toil  over  the  moun tains. 
The  tavern  signs,  as  if  adapting  themselves  to  the  wild 
regions  in  wliich  they  hung,  bore  picturcH  ul  wolves  and 
and  bears  as  emblems.  High  above  the  Alleghany  sum- 
mits the  bald  eagle  soared.  The  road  was  difhcult  and 
dangerous.  Frequently  it  became  necessary  to  lift  the 
carriage  across  gullies  washed  out  by  recent  rains.  Hun- 
dreds of  "  Pittsburg  wagons"  were  seen  on  the  w^ay  to  or 
from  i'liiladelphia.  Many  of  these  had  broken  wheels 
and  axles.  Places  were  pointed  out  where  teams  had 
plunged  down  the  precipice  to  destruction.  The  moun- 
tain teamsters  seemed  to  the  travelers  like  a  new  species 
of  man.  They  were  "  unique  in  their  appearance,  lan- 
guage, and  habits."  Flint  describes  them  as  being  "  more 
rude,  profane,  and  selfish  than  either  sailors,  boatmen,  or 
hunters."   He  says: 

''We  found  them  addicted  to  drankeuaess,  and  very 
little  dupoeed  to  help  one  another.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  honorable  ezceptionB,  and  even  aaeooiations, 
who,  like  the  sacred  band  of  Thebes,  took  a  kind  of  oath 
to  stand  by  and  beMend  each  other."  The  amiable  mis* 
eionary  adds,  with  a  touch  of  pious  humor,  that  he  often 
dropped  among  them,  as  if  by  accident,  that  impressive 
tract,  "The  Swearer's  Prayer." 

Among  the  traveling  acqaaintances  of  the  Flints  were  a 
youDg  Connecticut  printer,  with  his  pretty  bride,  going  to 
Kentucky  to  start  a  **Qazette,"  and  a  burly  Lutheran 
preacher  bound  for  the  Big  Miami,  who,  with  pipe  in.  his 
mouth,  rode  comfortably  on  his  horse,  while  his  wife  and 
young  ones  trudged  beside  their  wagon. 

When  Flint's  carriage  approached  the  last  range  of  the* 
All^hanies,  the  passengers,  gaaing  out,  saw  a  great  drove 
of  cattle  and  swine,  which  animals  looked  shaggy  like 
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wolves,  and  the  chief  drover  was  a  being  as  wild  looking 
as  Crusoe's  man  Friday.  The  droves  were  destined  for 
the  Philadelphia  market,  and  had  been  driven  from  the 
vallej  of  Mad  river,  in  Ohio,  a  name  which  suggested  to 
our  excited  travelers  the  idea  of  a  savage  land. 

The  long  journey  on  slow  wheels  was  at  last  ended,  bnt 
not  without  the  usual  disaster  of  an  upset.  Just  as  the 
coach  was  about  to  enter  Pittsburg,  another  carriage, 
coming  rapidly  out  of  town,  collided  with  it,  and  the  next 
moment  the  Flint  family  were  struggling  and  shouting 
under  a  confusion  of  boxes,  bundles  and  trunks,  from 
which  predicament  they  were  released  uniiyured.  Right- 
ing the  vehicle,  they  got  in  again,  and  were  soon  lodged 
in  a  hotel,  where  the  charges  were  double  the  amount 
asked  for  the  same  accommodations  in  Boston. 

Flint's  remarks  on  Pittsburg  are  disparaging.  His  opin* 
ion  was  that  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  would 
soon  take  the  trade  and  wealth  away  from  the  town  of  "  sin 
and  sea  coal."  The  opening  of  the  National  road,  and  the 
multiplication  of  steamboats  threatened  to  hasten  the 
"  decay  of  Pittsburg."  Flint  thought  the  decline  of  Pitts- 
burg was  not  to  be  regretted,  for  she  nsed  to  &tten  on 
the  spoils  of  the  poor  emigrants  that  swarmed  to  this 
place." 

The  iirst  steamboat  that  navigated  the  Ohio  river,  the 
Orleans,  was  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1811,  only  four  years 
after  Fnlton'r;  Clermont  made  her  trial  trip  oii  SUst 
river.  The  Orleans  made  her  first  trip  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1812.  It  was  several  years, 
however,  before  steamboats  came  into  such  general  tiro  on 
western  waters  as  to  exclude  the  earlier  modes  of  naviga> 
tion.  Flint  did  not  seem  to  think  of  waiting  to  take 
passage  on  a  steamboat.  Early  in  November,  he  em- 
barked on  a  small  flatboat  owned  bv  a  Yankee  trader, 
and  loaded  with  "  factory  cottons "  and  cutlery.  The 
smiling  river  Beautiful  proved  not  so  placid  as  she 
looked. 

The  frail  flatboat,  instead  of  floating  gently  along,  as 
its  owner  and  its  passengers  had  expected,  was  whirled 
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iiiiil  tossed  about  \n  a  uianiier  ultojercther  alarming  to  all 
ou  board.  Now  the  lielpletss  craft  was  carried  swittly 
through  a  chute;  now  it  stuck  on  a  bar;  and  now  it  was 
dashed  upon  tlie  rocks  of  "  Dead  Man's  Riffle"  and  al- 
most capsized,  while  the  children  shrieked,  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  cotton  stuffs  and  hardware  fell  upon  and 
buried  poor  Mrs.  Flint.  The  scared  Yankee  trader  and 
his  reverend  first  mate  forgot,  in  their  confusion,  to  resort 
to  their  oars,  but  tried  to  save  themselves  by  consulting^ 
the  Navigator,"  a  guide-book  descriptive  of  the  Ohio- 
and  the  Mississippi. 

The  reader  will  not  wonder  that,  when  they  reaebed 
the  village  of  Beaver,  the  family  forsook  the  risky  flat- 
boat  and  bought  a  pirogue,  or  large  skiff,  in  which  they 
continued  their  voyage.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Wheeling  they  all  were  taken  down  with  inflnensa,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  lodgings  at  a  bouse  filled  with  other 
invalids*  Sick,  neglected,  in  a  strange  place,  they  helped 
one  another  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  so  sensitive 
that  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the,  mere  mention  of 
Salem. 

As  soon  as  they  had  sufiiciently  recovered  their  strength, 
the  Flints  resumed  their  journey,  going  from  Wheeling  to 
Marietta  in  one  of  those  long,  slender,  and  graceful  ves- 
sels of  the  period,  called  distinctively  a  keelboat.  The 
peculiar  species  of  boat  known  as  the  barge,  or  bargee,, 
had  almost  passed  into  disuse,  and  was  rarely  to  be  seen 
at  thtf  time  of  Flint's  trip.  The  length  of  such  boats  was 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  the  breadth  from 
fifteen  to  twenty* 

"The  rccoptacle  for  the  freight  was  a  large  covered 
coffer,  called  the  cargo-box,  which  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  hulk.  Near  the  stern  was  an  apology  for  a 
cabin,  a  straitened  apartment  six  or  eight  feet  in  lengthy 
in  which  the  captain  wtd  patron,  or  steersman,  were  gen- 
erally quartered  for  the  night.  Tbe  roof  of  the  'cabin* 
was  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  on 
this  eminence  the  helmsman  was  stationed.  The  barge 
was  commonly  provided  with  two  masts.'* 
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Flitit*8  Recollections  "  farnieh  an  exact  and  Tivacions 
account  of  bow  navigation  was  condncted  on  the  Ohio 
and  Miseissippi.  He  says:  <*Yoa  hear  the  boatmen  ex- 
tolling their  powers  in  pushing  a  pole,  and  yon  learn  the 
received  opinion  that  a  *  Kentuck '  is  the  best  roan  at  a 
pole,  and  a  Frenchman  at  the  oar.  A  firm  push  of  the 
iron-pointed  pole  on  a  fixed  log  is  termed  a  *  reverend- 
set/  You  are  told,  when  you  embark,  to  bring  your  plun- 
der aboard,  and  you  hear  about  moving  *ternent'  the 
stream ;  and  you  gradually  become  acquainted  with  a  co- 
pious vocabulary  of  this  sort.  The  manners  of  the  boat- 
men are  as  strange  as  their  language.  Their  peculiar  way 
of  life  has  given  origin,  not  only  to  an  appropriate  dialect, 
but  to  new  modes  of  eijoyment,  riot  and  fighting.  Al- 
most every  boat  while  it  lies  in  harbor  has  one  or  more 
fiddles  continually  scraping  aboard,  to  which  you  often 
seethe  boatmen  dancing.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the 
way  of  life  which  the  boatmen  lead,  in  turn  extremely  in- 
dolent  and  extremely  laborious,  for  days  together  roqniring 
little  or  no  effort  and  attended  with  no  danger,  and  then 
on  a  sudden  laborionB  and  hazardous  beyond  Atlantic 
navigation,  generally  plontiful  as  it  respects  food  and  al- 
ways so  as  it  regards  w!  isky,  should  prove  irresistible  to 
the  yonng  people  wlio  live  near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  boats  fioat  by  their  dwellings  on  beautiful  spring 
mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild,  delicious 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of 
this  country,  the  tine  bottom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ro- 
mantic blutf  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream 
rolling  calmly  down  the  forest  and  floating  the  boat  gently 
forward — all  these  circumstances  harmonise  in  the  excited 
youthful  imagination.  The  boatmen  are  dancing  to  the 
violin  on  the  deck  of  their  boat.  They  scatter  their  wit 
among  the  girls  on  the  shore  who  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  see  the  pageant  pass.  The  boat  glides  on 
until  it  disappears  behind  a  point  of  wood.  At  this  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  bugle  with  which  all  the  boatmen  are 
provided  strikes  up  its  note  in  the  distance  over  the  water?*. 
These  scenes  and  these  notes  echoing  from  the  bluifa  of 
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the  beautiful  Ohio  have  a  charm  for  the  imagination;  al- 
though  I  have  heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  is  even 
to  me  always  new  and  always  delightful." 

This  vivid  and  enthusiastic  description  reoaJls  the  melo- 
diooa  lines  of  Wm.  O.  Butler  on  "  The  Boat-born,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Western  Beview,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1821 : 

"  0»  boatman !  wind  that  horn  again, 

For  never  did  the  Usti-ninir  air. 
Upon  i\M  lambc*ut  boHom  bear 

So  wild,  80  soft,  80  sweet  a  strain ! 
What,  though  thy  notes  are  lad  and  few, 

By  every  simple  boatman  blown, 
Yet  is  each  pulse  to  nature  true, 

And  melody  in  every  tone. 
How  oft  in  boyhood's  joyous  days. 

Unmindful  of  the  lapsing  honvB, 
I*ve  IfiittTcd  on  my  homeward  way 

By  wild  Ohio'H  bank  of  flowers; 
While  some  lone  boatman  from  the  deck 

Poured  hie  soft  nomben  to  the  tide. 
As  if  to  charm  from  itonn  and  wreclc 

The  ho^i  where  all  his  fortunes  ride! 
DelisjhU'd  Xatnrf  dmnk  the  sound, 

Enchanted  tcho  bore  it  round 
Tn  whiepeTB  eoft  and  eofter  etill, 

From  hill  to  plain,and  plain  to  hiU, 
Till  e'en  the  tlioughtless,  frolic  boy, 

Elate  with  hope  and  wild  with  joy. 
Who  gamboled  by  the  river  side. 

And  ^rted  with  the  fretting  tide, 
Feelaaomething  new  pervade  his  breast, 

Chanj^'  hirt  lii;ht  ntep,  rey>r<  '.'<^  hia  jest, 
Bends  o'er  the  tiood  hia  eager  ear 

To  catch  the  sounds  far  off,  yet  dear — 
Drinks  the  sweet  dn^  but  knows  not  why 

The  tear  of  rapture  fills  his  eye/' 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  convalescents  were  once 
again  afloat,  and,  though  the  autumn  Beason  was  bo  far  ad- 
vanced, the  weather  was  mild  and  delightful.  The  chil- 
dren, standing  on  deck,  gazed  with  pleasure  on  the  pass- 
ing scene.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  now  and  then  sailed 
by,  and  sandhill  cranoR  and  pelicans  could  be  seen  stalk- 
ing upon  the  white  sandbars.   The  novelty  of  the  varied 
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vegetation  along  the  fertile  shores  afforded  a  theme  for 
observation  and  astonishment.  There  were  wild  grape- 
vines almost  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man.  There  were 
persimmon  trees  and  damps  of  pawpaw  bushes.  Cling- 
ing to  the  white  bark  of  the  sycamore  were  bunches  of 
green  mistletoe  gemmed  with  pearl-like  berries.  Most 
impressive  of  all  vegetable  wonders  were  the  gigantic  syc- 
amores stretching  their  weird,  snowy  arms  far  out  over 
the  water,  far  up  into  the  sky. 

Some  of  these  magnificent  trees  were  so  large  that  in 
reading  of  them  we  are  reminded  of  the  Sequoia  of  the 
Sierras,  or  the  giant  trees  of  Australia.  Flint  mentions  a 
Byeamore  near  Marietta  which  measured  fifteen  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  and  another  on  the  Big  Miami  that  was 
still  larger.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  caused  a  section 
to  be  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  sycamore  which  he 
covered  with  a  roof  and  fitted  up  with  a  stove  and  other 
furniture,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  law  office.  It 
was  commodious  and  comfortable. 

Flint's  admiration  of  these  big  trees  will  recall  to  some 
readers  the  entries  which  Br.  Cutler  made  in  his  diary  de- 
scriptive of  the  immense  trees  which  he  observed  at  Ma- 
rietta in  1788.  One  of  them,  a  black  walnut,  near  the 
Muskingum,  was  twenty-two  feet  in  girth ;  and  another,  a 
sycamore,  was  forty  feet  around.  The  sycamore  had 
fallen,  the  trunk  was  hollow  and  burnt  to  a  thin  shell. 
Cutler  says :  Six  horsemen  could  ride  in  abreast,  and  pa^ 
rade  in  the  tree  at  the  same  time." 

At  Marietta  the  Salemites  found  themselves  among  old 
friends.  The  genial  pater  famiUas,  writing  home,  said: 
<*You  can  imagine  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  the  attempt 
of  two  or  three  to  narrate  their  adventures  at  the  same 
time,  and  tlic  many  pleasant  circumstances  attending  the 
renewal  of  a  long-suspended  intercourse  with  congenial 
society."  Flint  had  letters  to  General  Putnam,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  colony,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  rural 
plenty  in  a  commodious  house  surrounded  by  fruit  trees 
of  his  own  planting. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  sojourner  purchased  a  flat- 
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boat  of  fortj  tons  bqrden,  and  departed  from  Marietta, 
with  several  passengers,  besides  his  own  family  and  an- 
other family  consisting  of  a  "fine,  healthy-lookin<if  Ken- 
tnckian,  with  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  two  or  three  negro 
servants,  and  two  small  children.*'  This  Kentackiau  had 
been  for  years  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  he 
had  served  in  the  war  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  capital  fellow,  though  he  scandalized 
his  clerical  captain  by  terrific  swearing,  and  nettled  the 
Kew  England  children  by  telling  exaggerated  stories  about 
Yankees  who  sold  "  pit-coal  indigo  and  wooden  nutmegs/* 
The  aggravating  Eentuckian  usually  followed  his  anec- 
dotes by  a  song,  with  the  chorus : 

"  They  will  ptit  pine-tops  in  their  whiaky, 
And  then  they  will  call  it  gin." 

In  accordance  with  plans  formed  before  leaving  Salem, 
the  Flints  stopped  at  Cincinnati  to  spend  the  winter  with 
,  relatives  there.  Having  secured  a  house  for  bis  family,' 
the  missionary  took  occasion  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.  Thfi.»Dcle^  iu^d  . 
a^out  Ciiieinnati  seemed  to  him  to  be  copied  after  the 
New  J^ngland  pattern.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  remarks 
that  the  people  "have  the  same  desire  for  keeping  up 
schools,  for  cultivating  psalmody,  for  settling  ministers 
and  attending  upon  religious  worship;  and  unfortunately 
the  same  disposition  to  dogmatize,  to  settle,  not  only  their 
own  faith,  but  that  of  their  neighhor,  and  to  stand  reso- 
lutely, and  dispute  fiercely,  for  the  slightest  shade  of  dif^ 
ference  of  religious  opinion."  lie  noted  that  the  ladies 
had  formed  a  Bible  and  charitable  society,  and  that  the 
town  had  a  character  for  senonsness,  good  order,  and 
public  spirit.  Apologizing  for  the  "bad  taste  visible  in 
the  literary  productions  of  the  region  and  time,"  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  forwardness  of  incompetent  writers  and 
speakers,  and  to  an  "  unwarrantable  disdain  "  that  kept 
really  refined  and  educated  persons  t'roHi  displaying  their 
powers  in  the  newspapers,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the 
legislature. 
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At  the  reudenoe  of  General  Harrison,  North  Bend, 
Flint  was  received  with  great  hospitality  and  politeness. 
The  general  kept  an  open  table,  which  was  loaded  with 
plenty  and  free  to  all  guests,  like  an  old  English  board. 
The  house  was  freely  profiered  for  the  couvenience  of 
public  worship.  Harrison's  manner  was  ardent  and  viva- 
cious. ^*He  has,"  wrote  his  guest,  **a  copious  fond  of 
that  eloquence  which  is  fitted  for  the  camp  and  for  gain- 
ing partisans." 

Another  distinguished  citizen  tliat  Flint  became  ac- 
quainted with  at  Cincinnati  was  Dr.  Daniel  Brake,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  scientific  physician,  a  respectable  scholar 
and  natural  historian." 

In  March,  1816,  Flint  set  off  on  horseback  for  a  tour 
through  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  country  and  preaching  to  the  people.  Just  west 
of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  he  was  surprised  to-  fall  in 
company  with  a  huge  bear,  which,  to  his  relief,  liked  him 
no  better  than  he  liked  it,  and  sullenly  trotted  away. 
The  stroke  of  the  woodman's  ax  and  the  crash  of  falling 
trees  were  familiar  sounds  in  the  forest.  Newly-built 
^  cabins  were  seen  here  and  there  in  the  clearings.  The 
singing  red -bird  and  the  gay,  green  paroquet  flew  like 
winged  color.s  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

The  triivelcr  visited  the  old  French  village  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  then  went  to  Vevay  just  in  time  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  called  to  deeide  o!i  the  loca- 
tion  of  a  town-house,  a  market,  and  streets  First,  ISecond 
and  Third. 

Flint  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Carrol Iton,  and  pursued  his 
journey  up  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,  having  tor  a 
traveling  companion  an  educated  young  Snabian,  who 
conversed  agreeably  about  P^urope  and  America.  The 
large  size  and  fine  appearance  of  the  Kentn^'ky  |ieople 
impressed  the  visitor,  as  did  also  the  general  jirosju  rity, 
opulence  and  elegance  of  the  towns.  The  contrast  be- 
tween southern  life  and  northern  was  striking,  especially 
in  those  matters  which  were  afl'ected  by  slavery.  Flint 
observed  that  hundreds  of  princely-looking  young  men 
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were  living  in  indolent  laxuiy.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  with  which  he  was  received,  and  amased 
hy  frequent  proposals  to  "  swap  horses." 

A  prejudice  prevailed  against  Yankees^  hot  every  Ken> 
tnekian  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  own  state. 
The  supreme  excellence  of  the  grand  old  commonwealth 
was  illustrated  hy  a  story  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  picture  to  his  hearers  the  perfections  of  the 
world  to  come,  capped  the  climax  by  saying:  *<In  short, 
my  brethren,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  heaven  is  a  Eentuck 
of  a  place!'* 

The.  Yankee  minister  delivered  his  message  in  many 
villages,  the  people  assembling  on  a  half-hour  notice  of 
the  court-house  bell,  for  **a  preaching"  was  generally 
held  at  the  court-house,  there  being  few  churches.  The 
place  of  holding  the  service  at  Frankfort  was  in  the 
capitol  building,  where  a  large  and  gaily-dressed  audience 
assembled. 

Flint  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  governor,  but 
his  excellency  was  not  in  town.  After  two  days'  stop  at 
Frankfort,  the  itinernut  took  the  road  to  Lexington,  the 
'^Athens  of  the  West."  This  wus  decidedly  the  literary 
center  of  the  state.  The  t'asliion  in  good  society  was  to 
read  the  latest  books  and  to  discuss  all  subjects,  profane 
and  sacred."  Dr.  BIythe  was  at  tliat  time  president  of 
Transylvania  University.  The  college  classes  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  studies  as  were  pursued  in  the  eastern 
colleges. 

TTenry  Clay  had  just  returned  from  Ghent,  and  was  so 
much  fatigued  hy  company  that  Flint,  with  a  nice  sense 
of  propriety,  forebore  to  seek  an  interview.  But  he 
wrote  thus  of  the  great  statesman:  It  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally conceded  that,  as  an  orator,  he  received  his  diploma 
from  nature.  In  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  it 
18  said  he  has  no  compeers ;  and,  in  the  gracefulness  of 
his  enunciation  and  manner,  few  equals.  Although  he 
was  not  publicly  educated,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  true 
that  he  is  not  a  seliolur,  and  that  he  is  not  possessed  of 
classical  taste  and  discernment.*' 
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Flint  lingered  about  Lexington  antil  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  unfolding  of  the  gooseberiy  leaves  and 
the  flowering  of  peach  treen  warned  him  it  was  time  to 
make  ready  to  continue  his  journey  down  the  Ohio. 
Bidding  adii  n  to  the  Athenians,  he  mounted  his  steed 
and  returned,  by  way  of  Georgetown,  North  Bend,  and 
Oeneral  Harrison's,  to  Cincinnati, 

There  being  but  one  steamboat,  and  that  an  unsafe  one, 
«t  the  Cincitinati  wharf,  Flint  bought  and  fitted  up  a 
keel-boat  about  ninety  feet  long  and  of  seventeen  tons 
burden.  The  affectionate  family  had  become  so  much  at* 
tached  to  their  Cincinnati  friends  that  parting  was  an 
anguish  similar  to  their  8alem  leave-taking.  Their 
friends,  who  had  secretly  made  many  provisions  for  the 
oomfort  and  convenience  of  the  voyage,  went  down  to  the 
river  shore,  where  the  last  good-byes  were  exchanged. 

The  family  and  some  lady  passengers  being  safely 
aboard,  the  "patron,"  or  helmsman,  pushed  the  keel  from 
the  bank,  and  away  it  floated  on  the  sultry  afternoon  of 
April  12,  1816.  If  the  hills  and  woods  l»ad  been  eharm- 
ing  ill  Xovember,  what  were  they  now  in  the  glorious 
bloom  and  verdure  of  a  forward  spring?  The  chronicle 
says:  "Nothing  eonld  exceed  the  i^i-andeur  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  and  beautiful 
Ohio."  The  river  wns  at  flood  lieight,  and  the  <<trong 
current  h ore  the  boat  swiftly  ou.  But  a  trauslbrmation 
scene  was  soon  witnessed. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  honr;?  of  ravisliinj;  enjoyment  to 
the  travelers,  a  thnnder-storin  i^atliered  and  burst  furi- 
ously on  the  river.  The  ladies  screamed,  tlieir  irallant 
guardian  busied  himself  dipping  water  from  tlie  boat's 
hold,  the  grim  "  patron,"  like  another  Palinurus,  stood 
hopctuily  at  tlic  liehn,  undisturbed  by  the  drenching  rain, 
the  buftcting  wind,  and  the  rolling  tlunuler.  The  storm 
iipent  its  rage,  the  sun  shnne  out,  the  ladies  recovered 
from  fright,  and  the  slender  barque  floated  onward  until 
evening,  when  the  mansion  of  General  Harrison  was  de- 
scried on  its  high  hill.  The  boat  was  made  fa^t  to  the 
shore  and  the  passengers  climbed  the  steeps  and  were 
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made  welcome  by  the  urbane  hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  his 
lovely  wife. 

That  night  and  the  next  day  and  night  were  spent 
pleasantly  at  Harrison's  in  talking  with  the  general  and 
listening  to  his  children  say  lessons  in  geometry.  The 
next  day  the  voyagers  went  to  Lawrenceburg,  where  they 
left  their  lady  passengers.  At  this  place  Flint's  daughter 
fell  into  the  river,  and  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  a 

providential"  stranger. 

The  last  settlement  they  stopped  at  was  Shawneetown, 
^*an  unpleasant  looking  village  that  had  just  emerged 
from  an  inundatioTi; '  Here  they  made  final  arrangements 
for  ascending  the  Mississippi,  and  engaged  a  complement 
of  boatmen,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve. 

On  the  28tli  of  April,  their  boat  drifted  from  the  com- 
paratively clear  waters  of  the  Ohio  to  the  turbid,  milk- 
white  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  which  seemed  the 
*^  *  ultima  thule ' — a  limit  almost  to  the  range  of  thought." 

The  few  houses  of  Cairo  were  under  water,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  quartered  promiscuously  in  a  large  flat- 
boat,  provided  with  liquor  shops  for  the  cheap  accom- 
modation of  the  men  and  women  who  desired  to  get 
drunk. 

The  gloomy  feelings  caused  by  the  view  of  Cairo,  and 
its  debauched  and  miserable  people,  were  dispelled  as  soon 
as  the  boat  began  to  ascend  tlie  Mississippi.  Neither  the 
oar  nor  the  pole  could  be  used  to  advantas^e  in  jtropelling 
the  craft  afjaiiiat  the  8weeping  current  of  the  deep  and 
muddy  Btream.  Two  new  methods  of  locomotion  were 
employed,  viz.,  towing  and  "  bush-whaeking".'* 

Tow-lines,  or  "  conlelles,"'  of  great  length  were  carried 
by  every  boat.  One  of  these  long  ropes  was  used  after 
the  manner  of  the  cable  of  a  canal-boat,  to  pull  the  vessel 
up  stream,  not  by  horse  power,  but  by  the  muscle  of  men. 
The  "  bauds "  Avould  toil  along  the  bunk  tugging  at  the 
cordelle.  When  they  cjime  to  the  uioutli  of  a  tributary, 
they  either  swum  acres-.  Ij^iding  fast  to  the  line,  or  used 
a  yawl  to  carry  the  roj^^e  across.  When  they  were  im- 
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pcdcd  by  a  bluff',  it  was  ncccsRary  to  warp  "  or  cross  the 
river  to  tlie  low  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  margin 
was  80  obstructed  in  many  places  that  towing  became 
impracticable.  If  sucli  was  the  ease,  one  end  of  the  cor- 
delle  was  made  fast  to  some  tree  or  snag  "  far  up  streajn, 
and  the  men  standing  on  the  deck  wonhl  pnll  or  with  a 
windlass  draw  the  boat  toward  tlie  fixed  point,  while  an- 
other line  was  carried  still  farther  up  stream  and 
fastened. 

The  operation  called  *' bu?h-whacking was  very  sim- 
ple, the  whole  art  consistinj^  in  srrasping  tlie  branches  of 
trees  and  bnsbes  that  lined  the  water's  edge,  and  jmliing 
BO  as  to  force  tlie  boat  forward  while  the  "  bush-wha»'ker 
trtxl  from  bow  to  stern  on  the  long  deck.  The  novelty  of 
the  up-river  navigation,  the  eliarni  of  the  pcenerj,  the  de- 
lightful air,  the  cliceriug  sunshine,  and  tlio  majestic  view 
of  the  Father  of  Waters,  pouring  his  flood  betwixt  wonder- 
ful shores,  tilled  the  enthusiastic  and  {"oetical  Flint  family 
with  ecstacy.  They  were  rapt  and  seemed  to  float  as  in  a 
delicious  dri-ani. 

The  cotton- wood  trees  that  waved  in  strange  loveliness, 
the  fluttering  green  paroquets  that  seemed  to  the  children 
like  flocks  from  paradise,  the  innumerable  wild  ducks  and 
other  game  l)irds  that  rose  in  airy  flights  from  the  reeds, 
the  herds  of  deer  now  and  then  seen  luiunding  through 
the  distant  thickets — all  united  to  eajitivate  the  senses 
and  to  excite  the  fancy.  Tlie  pungent  odor  of  the  willow 
flowers,  which  the  voyagers  crushed  in  their  palms  as 
they  grasped  the  overhanging  boughs  to  aid  the  north- 
ward motion  of  their  boat,  raised  in  their  minds  mytho- 
logical ideas  of  neetar  and  ambrosia."  Ten  years  after 
this  delectable  experience,  Timothy  Flint  recalled  it  in 
these  words:  "Perhaps  the  first  lialf-day  that  we  passed 
in  ascending  the  river,  under  eveiy  favorable  omen,  w;ui 
the  happiest  period  that  we  ever  experienced  as  it  regards 
mere  physical  enjoyment.'* 

This  exultant  sensuous  pleasure  was  followed  by  a 
natural  reaction.  The  incessant,  anxious,  severe,  and  dan- 
gerous toil  of  struggling  against  the  boiling  current  of  the  . 
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MisBissippi,  beset  with  soags,  sawjero,  wreck-heaps,  and 
rocks,  exhausted  the  physical  energies  and  depressed  the 
spirits.  Besides,  every  thing  was  rnde,  wild,  savage,  un- 
touched by  civilization.  The  boat  crept  up  the  stream, 
or  was  forced  np  painfhlly,  about  twelve  miles  a  day. 
At  night  all  hands  encamped,  at  some  favorable  spot  on 
shore,  built  their  camp-fires,  cooked  supper,  and  prepared 
conches  for  the  night's  welcome  repose.  Rations  of  whisky 
were  distributed  among  the  boatmen,  who  then  sat  down 
under  some  huge  tree  and  told  tales  of  their  adventures. 

Some  had  been  hunters  on  the  Missouri ;  some  had  ex- 
plored the  Mississippi  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ; 
others  knew  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and  Canada; 
others  had  wandered  far  south,  on  the  Red  river  and  on 
the  lagoons  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  had  stories 
to  tell  of  river  and  forest,  of  war  and  the  hunt,  of  Span- 
iard and  Frenchman.  Sometimes,"  says  Flint,  we  had 
details  of  their  dusky  loves,  that  no  feature  of  romance 
might  be  wanting." 

The  rough  boatmen  who,  after  emboldening  themselves 
with  strong  drink,  regaled  their  gentle  auditors  with 
stories  of  personal  deeds  as  wonderful  as  the  labors  of 
Hercules,  were  not  the  only  nondescript  characters  that 
haunted  river  and  shore.  Shawnee  Indians,  of  panther- 
like aspect,  prowled  about  the  night  encampment  to  the 
terror  of  Mrs.  Flint  and  her  daughter.  Over-familiar 
desperadoes,  in  outlandish  attire,  armed  with  dirks,  and 
smelling  desperately  of  bad  liquors,  invaded  the  camp,  and 
exchanged  slang  and  profanity  with  the  boatmen.  Not 
nnfrequently  some  lawless  wretch,  minus  one  eye,  was 
pointed  out  to  Flint  as  a  victim  of  the  gonger's  *'  thumb. 
But  the  apprehensive  clergyman  was  assured  that  no 

gentleman"  was  in  danger  of  being  gouged. 

The  keel-boat,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
wreck  and  foundering,  at  length  reached  the  village  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  a  place  older  than  Philadelphia.  It  was 
a  pleasant  town,  the  seat  of  government,  and  had  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  houses  were  built  of  mud  and  white- 
.  washed.  The  French  language  and  the  Catholic  religion 
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held  sway  there.  The  houaetops  and  the  gate-po«ts  were 
earmounted  by  wooden  croBses.  The  family  landed  at 
Ste.  Genevieye  and  were  entertained  hospitably  by  the 
amiable  and  courteons  people. 

From  Ste.  Genevieve  the  Flints  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  May,  1816.  From  St 
Lottis  as  a  center  of  operations,  Flint  made  many  Jour- 
neys in  the  capacity  of  missionary,  to  the  various  French 
and  American  settlements  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Among 
the  places  visited  were  Florissant,  Bellefontaine,  Bon* 
homme,  and  Garondelet.  He  was  accompanied  in  some 
of  his  excursions  by  a  brother  missionary  from  Gonnecti- 
cut,  whose  name  is  not  given,  Flint  was  the  first  Protest- 
ant clergyman  who  administered  the  ordinance  of  com- 
*  munion  in  St.  Louis. 

After  four  months  of  sojourn  at  St.  Louis,  Flint  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  St.  Gharles,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  forty  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here,  on 
the  10th  day  of  September,  the  family  arrived,  and  took 
apartments  in  the  house  of  Madame  Duquette,  a  French 
widow,  with  whom  they  resided  pleasantly  for  two  years. 
He  afterward  settled  on  a  small  &rm  below  St.  Gharles, 
on  the  prairie  called  **  The  Mamelle."  The  whole  period 
of  residence  in  Missouri  was  about  iive  years.  These 
were  years  of  indefatiguble  labor,  of  privation,  sickness, 
and  hardship,  relieved,  however,  by  much  that  was  exhila- 
rating and  profitable  to  the  soul.  The  dcrout  and  earnest 
preacher  found  much  to  distress  him  in  his  eftbrts  to 
proiuijrate  tlic  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  benign 
religion  of  "  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.''  lie  discovered 
to  his  disappointment  that  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  were  in  rivalry  and  at  bitter  war  about  mere  forms 
and  dogmas,  even  as  were  "  the  doct  t  s  mid  the  schools  of 
Andover  and  Prineeton."  He  deplored  the  absence  of  the 
**  religion  of  the  heart  "  from  the  sectarians  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  exclaimed :  "  Happy,  and  thrice  happy,  in  my 
judgment,  if  men  laid  less  stress  upon  knowledge  and 
more  upon  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  power  of 
religion."   He  tella  his  cousin,  in  faihiliar  confidence:  **  I 
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could  easily  fill  a  volume  with  the  details  of  trials,  per- 
plexities, an<l  sufferings.  I  have  labored  mach,  not  in  tbe 
vain  hope  of  obtaining  either  much  compensation  or  much 
fame.  Should  I  describe  all  that  I  was  called  to  endure 
from  sickueB?,  opposition,  and  privation,  and  from  causes 
unnecessary  to  l»e  named,  the  most  sober  account  would 
seem  like  the  tiction  of  romance."  In  the  same  letter 
he  writes  with  touching  fervor:  '*!  had  my  hours  when 
debility,  and  concern  for  my  family,  and  trials  and  oppo- 
sition all  vanished,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  God  and 
eternity." 

We  will  not  follow  this  devoted  family  through  the 
years  of  vicissitude  on  the  Missouri.  Timothy  Flint 
ground  all  his  observations  and  experience  into  that  bril- 
liant paint  with  which  he  afterward  depicted  western  life 
in  bis  writings.  He  saw  thousands  of  Indians,  of  various 
tribes,  and  he  has  given  from  the  life,  the  mo.^t  exact  and 
graphic  description  of  those  strange  people  that  can  be 
found  in  literature,  his  delineationn  being  far  more  realis- 
tic than  those  of  Cooper.  At  St.  Louis  he  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  Cherokee  chief,  Richard  Justice,  with 
his  wives  and  thirty  children.  He  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Spaniard,  Manuel  Lisa,  the  king  of 
fur  traders,  of  whom  much  is  said  in  Irving's  ''Astoria,'* 

Uaving  receivc<l  nn  urgent  call  to  the  Lower  Mississippi 
region,  and  halt  lioping  to  overtake  fleeting  health  by  a 
change  of  climate,  the  Flints  again  took  boat  and  started 
for  Post  Arkansas,  May  5,  1819.  This  destination  was 
reached  after  a  tedious  and  miserable  voyage  of  many 
days.  The  post,  situated  far  up  the  Arkansas,  was  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  territory,  then  newly  formed, 
with  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  A  dreadful 
summer  was  spent  there;  what  with  mosquitoes,  Span- 
iards, Indians,  French,  swanipp,  alligators  and  ague,  the 
zealous  missionary  well  nigh  lost  his  customary  equinira- 
ity.  Every  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  court-house  to  a 
congregation  which  he  addressed  in  the  French  language. 
Most  of  his  auditors  came  costumed  for  the  ball-room,  to 
which  they  went  as  soon  as  the  service  ended.   There  was 
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a  biiliard-room  near  by  the  court-liouse,  and  many  gentle- 
men bestowed  their  attention,  alternately,  upon  the  truths 
of  the  BiWe  and  the  pleasure  ui'  tlie  cue.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  preacher  thought  preachiug,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  "  heart-wearing  agony." 

When  the  summer  lieats  prevailed,  tlie  whole  faniily, 
excepting  the  father,  were  taken  <K)un  with  fever.  As 
Boon  as  they  \\  (  re  able  to  move,  they  took  boat,  floating 
down  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  \n  twelve  days. 
Without  tlie  assistance  of  a  single  boatman,  Flint  and  his 
sous  undertook  the  euorniuus  task  (if  navigating  a  dat- 
boat  against  the  current  of  the  Misisi  — i|i]»i  tuward  their 
former  home  at  St.  Charles,  four  liundied  miles  to  the 
north.  Anil  now  wo  have  come,  in  tlie  devions  course  of 
our  narrative,  to  the  saddest  and  must  (lesolate  episode  in 
the  history  of  this  much-sufiering  faniily.  Let  us  read  it 
in  the  simple  and  exquisitely  pathetic  words  of  Flint  him- 
self: 

**We  arrived  opposite  to  the  second  Chickasaw  JMutf 
on  the  26th  of  November.  The  country  on  the  shore  re- 
ceives and  deserves  the  emphatic  name  of  •  wilderness.' 
At  10  in  the  morning  we  perceived  indications  oJ"  a  .severe  «. 
approaching  storm.  The  air  was  oppressively  sultry. 
Brassy  clouds  were  visible  upon  all  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Distant  tliundor  was  heard.  We  were  upon  a  wide  sand- 
bar, far  froni  any  house.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  vast 
cypress  swamp.  At  this  period,  and  in  this  place,  Mrs. 
F.  was  taken  in  travail.  My  children,  wraf»ped  in  i>ian- 
kets,  laid  themselves  down  on  the  sand-bar.  I  secured  the 
boat  in  every  way  possible  against  the  danger  of  being 
driven  bv  the  storm  into  the  river.  At  11  the  storm 
burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  Mrs.  F.  had  been  salivated 
during  her  fever,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  leave  her 
couch.  I  was  alone  with  her  in  this  dreadful  situation. 
Hail  and  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  in  torrents  poured 
upon  us.  T  was  in  terror  lest  the  wind  would  drive  my 
boat,  notwith.-luiidiiig  all  her  fastenings,  into  the  river. 
ISu  iiuagiiiution  can  reach  whal  1  endured.  The  only  al- 
leviating cireumstanee  was  her  perfect  tranquillity.  She 
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knew  that  the  hour  of  sorrov,  and  expected  that  of  death 
was  come.  She  was  so  perfectly  calm,  spoke  with  such 
tranqail  assurance  about  the  future  and  about  the  dear 
ones  that  were  at  this  moment '  biding  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm'  on  the  sand-bar,  that  I  became  calm  my- 
self. A  little  after  12  the  wind  burst  in  the  roof  of  my 
boat,  and  let  in  the  glare  of  the  lightning  and  the  torrents 
of  rain  upon  my  poor  wife.  I  could  really  have  expostu- 
lated with  the  elements  in  the  language  of  poor  old  Lear. 
I  had  wrapped  my  wife  in  blankets,  ready  to  be  carried 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  in  case  of  the  driving  of  my 
boat  into  the  river.  About  4  the  fury  of  the  storm  began 
to  subside.  At  5  the  sun  in  his  descending  glory  burst 
from  the  dark  masses  of  the  receding  clouds. 

"At  11  in  the  evening  Mrs.  F.  was  safely  (U'livered  of  a 
female  infant,  and,  notwithstanding  all,  did  well ;  the 
babe,  from  preceding  circumstances,  was  feeble  and  sickly, 
and  I  saw  could  not  survive.  At  midnig-lit  \vc  had  raised 
a  blazing  fire.  The  children  came  into  the  boat,  supper 
was  prepared,  and  we  surely  must  have  been  ungrateful  not 
to  have  sung  a  hymn  of  deliverance.  .*  There  can  be  but 
one  trial  more  for  me  that  can  surpass  the  agony  of  that 
day,  and  there  can  never  be  on  this  cartli  a  happier  period 
than  those  midnight  hours.  The  babe  staid  with  us  but 
two  days  and  a  half  and  expired.  The  rhildren,  poor 
things,  laid  it  deeply  to  heart,  and  raised  a  loud  lament. 
"We  were,  as  I  have  remarked,  far  away  from  all  human 
aid  and  sympathy,  and  left  alone  with  God.  We  depos- 
ited the  body  of  our  lost  babe — lai<l  in  a  small  trunk  for  a 
coffin,  in  a  grave  amid  the  rushes,  there  to  await  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  The  grave  is  on  a  high  bank 
opposite  to  the  second  Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  I  have  since 
passed  the  rude  memorial  which  we  raised  on  the  spot ; 
and  I  passed  it  carrying  to  you  my  miserable  and  ex- 
hausted frame,  with  little  hope  of  its  renovation,  and  in 
the  hourly  expectation  of  «lei)ositing  my  bones  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  But  enough  aud  too  much  of 
all  this." 

With  aching  hearts  the  Flint  family  took  leave  of  the 
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little  srave  and  resumed  their  boat.   Fortunately  obtain- 

ine:  tlie  assistance  of  two  liaiuU,  they  proceeded  as  far 
north  as  New  Madrid,  where  they  arrived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  1819.  Feeble  from  sickness  and  dejected 
by  grief,  the}'  were  induced  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  vil- 
lage. They  were  kindly  received  in  the  family  of  an  ex- 
eellent  old  lady,  MrK.  Gray,  a  woman  of  seventy  winters, 
wlio  liad  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Madrid  from  its  beginning.  Mrs.  Gray  pospessed  a  liV)rary, 
was  a  classic  sdiolar,  who  read  Plato,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  ancients.  Her  daughter  was  also 
an  accom])lished  w^omau,  who  had  "  lived  in  the  great 
world  in  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  tauoly  of  Mr. 
Derbigny,  and  in  the  faTuilies  of  t  wo  of  the  greater  com- 
mandants, and  gpoke  and  read  French  as  well  as  English. " 

These  agreeable  ladies  communicated  to  Mr.  Flint  a 
very  clear  and  complete  account  of  the  great  earthquake, 
the  devastation  of  which  they  had  witnessed.  Flint  re- 
corded the  facts,  and  his  description  is  the  best  one  extant 
of  the  noted  convulsions,  which  had  not  entirely'  ceased 
at  the  date  of  his  vi-sit  to  New  Madtid.  He  says  impress- 
ively: "In  the  midst  of  some  of  our  conversations,  pro- 
longed over  the  winter  lire,  we  were  not  unfrequently  in- 
terrupted for  a  moment  by  the  distant  and  hollow  thunder 
of  the  u[4>roaching  earthquake.  An  awe,  a  slight  pale- 
ness parsed  over  every  countenance.  The  narrative  was 
sutipcndcd  for  a  moment,  and  resumed." 

When  the  winter  was  spent  the  Flints  removed  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  where  thev  remained  for  more  than  a  vear, 
among  rough  antl  uncongenial  people,  to  whom  they 
formctl  no  attachments,  and  from  whom  they  received 
nothing  valuable  except  the  proverbial  staple — experience. 
Flint's  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  by  the  prevalence 
of  so-ralled  religious  ''spasms,  cries,  fallings,  and  laint- 
ings."  at  places  of  public  worship,  and  he  could  hardly 
tolerate  a  species  of  worship  called  the  holy  laugh^'''  in 
which  certain  liighly  excited  converts  were  wont  to  in- 
dulge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  the  family  were  glad  to  return 
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to  the  little  farm  on  the  **  Mamelle,"  or  the  "  Point,"  be- 
low St.  Charles.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  than  five  of 
the  family,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flint,  weiv  prostrated 
with  a  bilious  fever.  They  were  utterly  helpless,  and  were 
quartered  in  different  boases  by  benevolent  neighbors. 
The  fever  lasted  forty  days,  and  was  followed  by  months 
of  fever  and  ague.  Flint  endured  seventy-pcvcn  shakes 
from  this  pleasant  visitor,  who  walketh  invisible  by  noon- 
day. Saturated  with  Peruvian  bark,  calomel,  and  despoud* 
ency,  they  now  turned  their  thoughts  toward  their  New 
England  home.  It  was  decided  to  dcseend  the  Mississippi 
to  Xew  Orleans,  and  thence  to  embark  by  ship  for  Salem. 
.  Accordingly,  Flint,  joining  with  Mr.  Postell,  of  St. 
Charl«  s.  built  a  llat-boat,  the  family  took  passage  October 
4, 1822,  and  were  carried  to  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
South  as  rapidly  as  the  current  could  bear  them. 

Upon  arriving  in  New  Orleans,  Flint  and  his  family  had 
improved  in  health,  and  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the 
purpose  of  going  home,  and  to  take  charge  of  a  seminary 
at  Covington,  and  to  preach  for  a  sen<'>n  at  that  place  and 
the  neighboring  viH  tL'^"  of  Madisonviiie.  Crossing  Lake 
Pontcbartrain  in  March,  1823,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Covington,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  double 
duty  as  teacher  and  preacher.  Health  failed,  as  usual,  and 
he  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the  autnnni.  During  the 
winter  he  delivered  a  course  of  popular  lectures  in  that  city. 
About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilall,  principal  of  the  Seminary 
of  Rapide,  at  Alexandria,  La.,  died,  and  Flint  was  impor- 
tuned to  occupy  the  vacant  position.  Consenting,  he 
went  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  boat,  to  the  new  des- 
tination, on  the  west  bank  of  Hed  river,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  above  the  mouth.  The  Seminary  or  College  of 
Kaplde  was  conducted  in  a  large,  ugly  building,  upon 
which  much  money  had  been  sfient.  The  school  was  nu- 
merous, many  students  boarding  with  the  principal.  The 
town  of  Alexandria  was  new,  and  the  state  of  literary  cul- 
ture very  low.  There  were  doctors,  lawyers,  and  editors 
enough,  and  as  many  as  three  '*  Presbyterian  ministers 
had  already  laid  their  ashes    in  the  village  graveyard. 
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Flint  did  not  take  Jthis  state  of  mortuary  facts  a?  a  per- 
Boual  eugfjestinn,  hut  wont  al)out  hir«  labors — screiu'  op- 
timist that  lie  was — and  sucked  all  the  honey  ho  could 
draw  from  the  weeds  of  tribulation  and  sacrifice.  The 
AlcxandnaUR  were  amiable.  (Timotliy  seems  never  to 
have  eneouutered  othei-  tlian  amiable  ]>enp1e  in  his  wau- 
derings;  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  German,  l.nulish,  half- 
breeds,  full-blood  savages — all  were  amiable  to  hun.  With 
equal  hospitality  of  licart  lie  met  Vankee  traders  and 
Kentucky  boatmen,  Canadian  voya^^enrs  and  Texas  vixng- 
ers.)  The  Creole  planters  on  the  Red  river  lived  in  lux- 
urious elegance.  All  the  work  was  done  by  black  slaves, 
and  the  indolent  gentlemen  and  ladies  had  no  care  except 
to  plan  easy  |ilea8ures.  The  women,  beautitul  and  fasci- 
nating, intoxicated  themselves  by  reading  romance.  The 
men  were  infiitnated  with  the  sport  called  '•tire-hunting" 
— shooting  (leer  by  the  glare  of  n  tiambeau  in  the  dark 
woods,  after  the  ganie  had  been  started  by  dogs  wearing 
bells. 

Both  out-of-door  rides  w  itii  hunters  and  in-door  ncn  el 
reading  witli  the  crcole  me.-Mlanies  failed  to  invigorate  the 
health  of  the  genial  Tnissiunary.  In  the  forhtrn  ho]>e  of 
becoming  robust  by  *'  roughing  it "  in  the  saddle,  he  made 
a  tour,  in  company  with  .hulge  Hallard,  to  rantonment 
Jessup,"  a  military  post  within  fifteen  miles  ol  the  Sabine 
river,  the  station  farthest  to  the  south-west  of  any  then  in 
the  United  States.  Tiie  post  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Many.  The  journey  was  full  of  incident,  and  furnijihed 
much  of  the  material  for  the  novel, Francis  Berriau,'* 
but  the  exertion  was  too  great  for  [loor  Flint's  exhausted 
body.  By  the  time  he  returned  as  far  as  Natchitoches,  ho 
was  unable  to  sit  ujion  his  horse,  so  he  took  steamboat 
and  descended  the  Red  river  to  Alexandria.  The  strong 
probability  that,  unless  he  left  the  place,  he  might  soon  add 
a  fourth  to  the  three  graves  of  PresV»yterian  preachers,  led 
his  family  and  jdiysician  to  insist  that  he  should  make  all 
possible  ha.ste  to  depart  for  his  New  Kngland  home,  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east.  Accordingly,  on 
an  April  day,  in  1825,  he  bade  his  pupils  farewell  in  the 
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court-yard,  parted  from  wife  and  daughter  at  the  :*tepH, 
and  wan  conducted  by  his  sons  down  to  tlie  stoanibout. 
After  kissing  his  little  boy,  a  four-year-old  hul,  witli  a 
military  hat  and  a  tin  sword,  the  Bick  man  entered  the 
steamer,  took  liis  bortli,  lieard  tlie  }>artin<^  gun  boom  the 
signal  for  (U'partnre,  and  wa.s  on  his  way  to  Natchez.  At 
Xatcht'Z  lie  took  passage  on  tlie  tine  steamer  Grecian,  for 
T-onisville.  His  journal  records  that:  On  the  lltb,  we 
passed  the  place  where  our  babe  lies  buried,  and  at  mid- 
night, on  the  14th,  we  arrived  at  Louisville."  Thence,  on 
board  the  steamer  Pike,  he  proceeded  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  stopped  two  days  with  friends,  and  received  "  medi- 
cine and  counsel"  from  Dr.  Drake,  From  Cincinnati  he 
went  by  boat  to  Wheeling,  and  there  took  stage-coach  for 
Baltimore,  over  the  2sational  road. 

Treating  of  this  celebrated  old  route  of  travel,  he  said: 
*'We  have  tine  taverns  and  good  entertainment  all  the  way 
overtlie  mountains.  We  were  driven  down  the  most  con- 
siderable of  them,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five 
miles,  at  a  furious  rate,  and  at  midnight,  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  precipices  that  it  would  be  fearful  to  look  down 
upon  at  mid-day."  The  longest  journey  has  an  end:  the 
wanderer  reached  Salem,  more  dead  than  alive.  A  few 
weeks'  rest,  and  a  sununer  jaunt  up  the  Hudson,  with  his 
most  congenial  coni})anion,  cousin  James,  gave  him  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  and  hope.  He  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends.  I'eabody  and  Dr.  Flint,  to  write  for  publication  an 
act  on  lit  of  his  travels  and  observations.  This  lie  was 
ea.-iily  induced  to  undertake.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
manuscript  was  commenced  at  8alem,  aud  completed  at 
Cincinnati,  on  September  2'),  18-2o. 

Flint'b  ''Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  in  the- 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  "  was  pu1)lished  in  Boston  by 
Cumminirs,  Hillard  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  182*7.  The  vol- 
ume gives,  with  much  detail,  tlic  full  history  of  the  events 
slightly  sketclied  in  the  foiegt  iiii,''  pages.  Li  the  syno{tsi?? 
free  us*-  has  been  made  of  Flint  s  phrasiuir.  ami  direct 
quotations  have  been  given,  for  the  double  purpose  of  pre- 
fierviog  importaut  facta  aud  illustrating  the  style  of  the 
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volume.  Xever  was  ji  more  delightful  book  of  tlie  kind 
written.  A  more  original  book  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  of.  lu  fact,  it  seeuia  not  to  be  a  book,  but  a  fa- 
miliar talk — a  picture  from  nature;  u  man  revealint;  him- 
self to  the  synipialictK'  world  with  unconscious  and  eoni- 
plete  candor,  contidence  and  enthuj^iusin.  lie  tells  the 
reader  that  he  has  not  consulted  a  Itook  on  his  subject 
from  the  be<,nnning  to  the  end  of  his  composition. 

Flint's  *' Kecollections  met  with  immediate  sneeess, 
ami  was  reprinted  in  London,  and  translated  into  French 
in  I'aris,  though  it  never  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
United  Rtates.  The  popularity  of  the  work  decided  the 
author  to  make  literature  his  vocation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Flint's  wife  and  four  children 
joined  him  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  family  remained  for 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years. 

One  iii  liis  sons,  E.  H.  Flint,  opened  a  l)ookstore  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets,  which  was  removed 
to  160  Main  street,  "  nearly  opposite  the  Preshyteriaii 
Church."  An  elder  son,  Micali  I*.  Flint,  who  had  studied 
law,  and  hud  been  .tdiuitted  to  the  bar  at  Alexandria,  won 
a  iair  reputation  as  a  poet.  Several  of  his  maiden  eftbrts 
in  verse  were  printed  in  his  father's  "  Recollections."  and 
were  afterward,  in  1820,  issued  in  a  thin  volume,  under 
the  title,  "The  Hunter,  and  Other  Poems."  Micah  Flint 
died  in  1830,  «ged  twenty-three. 

In  July,  1826,  Timothy  Flint  took  out  the  copyrig-ht  of 
his  second  book,  the  lively  and  entertaining  novel,  Fran- 
cis Berrian,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot,"  issued  in  two  vol- 
umes, from  Boston.  This  is  dedicated  to  Judge  lleury 
S.  Ballard,  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  author  made 
the  tour  to  the  8abine  countr}-.  It  is  a  romantic  story, 
founded  on  the  fortunes  of  Iturbido,  in  the  Mexican 
revolution.  The  hero,  Berrian,  is  a  dushing  Yankee, 
who  has  many  startling  adventures  with  Comanche  In- 
dians, Sjianish  hidalgos,  and  lovely  sefloras.  Literary 
judges  praise  the  scenic  descriptions  of  this  novel  very 
higlily,  but  criticise  its  drainutic  <pialitie.>  and  character 
painting.    It  is  certainly  nui  u  tale  of  the  Henry  James 
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type;  the  author  has  more  "to  tell"  than  **to  say." 
Mrs.  Trollope  placed  Flint  first  amoug  the  American 
writers  of  his  time.  She  says :  Several  American  nov- 
els were  hroaght  me.  Mr.  Flint's  *  Francis  Berrian '  is 
excellent;  a  little  wild  and  romantic,  hut  containing 
scenes  of  first-rate  interest  and  pathos."  On  another 
page  she  suys  :  Mr.  Flint^s  *  Francis  Berrian  *  is  delight- 
ful. There  is  a  vigor  and  freshness  in  his  writing  that 
is  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  one  looks  for  in  the 
literature  of  a  new  country ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
exactly  what  is  most  wanting  in  that  of.  America." 

Francis  Berrian  "  has  long  heen  out  of  print,  and  has 
hecome  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  U.  P.  James,  the  western 
publisher  and  book-dealer,  when  asked  about  the  volume, 
said :  It  always  sells  for  a  high  price,  but  it  is  long  since 
I  saw  a  copy." 

It  is  incorrectly  stated  in  **Aniboue's  Dictionary," 
<«Duyckink's  American  Literature"  and  similar  works, 
that  Timothy  Flint  begun  the  publication  of  The  West- 
em  Magazine  and  Review  "  in  1834.  The  fact  is  that  the 
first  number  of  this  pioneer  literary  journal  was  issued  in 
May,  1827.*  The  "  Geograpliy  and  History  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  a[>peared  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
in  two  large  volumes  from  the  press  of  £.  H.  Flint.  This 
useful  work  rapidly  passed  through  numerous  large  edi- 
tions. Many  passages  from  the  Recollections "  are  in- 
corporated in  it.  The  peculiar  criticism  was  made  ou  this 
book  that  it  is  too  interesting  to  be  useful! — ^the  reader 
searching  for  geographical  or  historical  facts  in  its  pages 
is  carried  away  from  his  object  by  the  absorbing  narrative 
or  brilliant  description. 

Citizens  of  Cincinnati  can  hardly  fall  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  Flint's  account,  published  in  the  Review,  February, 
1880,  of  the  locally  celebrated  historical  picture,  **Qen- 
Lafayette*s  Landing  and  Reception  at  Cincinnati,"  painted 
by  August  Jean  Hervieu  in  1829. 

Hervieu  was  a  French  artist,  born  near  Paris  in  1794. 

>  See  Chapter  III,  page  70. 
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His  father,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  Napoleon's 
army,  vaa  taken  prisoner  at  Moscow,  and  he  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Jean  was  a  pnpil  of  M.  Gitodet  and  of  M.  Gros. 
Becoming  involved  in  political  difitarbances,  he  tried 
by  the  government  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
15,000  francs  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years.  But  be 
escaped  to  England,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  practiced 
his  art  at  Somerset  House,  London,  A  study  of  his  rep- 
resenting the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  which  he  sent  to 
France,  procured  for  him  u  medal  and  a  membership  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisle.  In  the  year  1829  Hervieu 
sailed  for  New  Orleans,  on  the  same  vessel  that  brought 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  on  her  second  trip  to  America,  from 
he!**  French  home  in  the  house  of  Lafayette.  Miss  Wright 
lingered  in  the  Routli,  but  the  artist  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  "  Paris  of  America,"  though  the  city  was  then  de- 
scribed by  the  less  pleasing  name  of  "  Porkopolis." 

The  man  of  pignients  was  most  cordially  received  by 
the  virtuosi  of  Cincinnati,  and,  within  a  very  sliort  time 
after  liis  arrival,  he  began  to  paint  what  liis  friend  Mrs. 
Trollope  calls  '*a  noble  Instorical  picture  of  the  liuuling  of 
General  Lafayette  at  Cincinnati."  The  painting  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Flint: 

**Its  dimensions  are  sixteen  feet  by  twelve.  The  popu- 
lar group  is  composed  of  Lafayette  and  the  superior  offi- 
cers who  crossed  tlie  river  with  him,  and  who  are  ad- 
vancing to  meet  Mr.  Morrow, 'governor  of  Ohio.  Amia- 
bilitv  sits  embodied  in  the  countenance  of  this  man,  who 
is  affectionately  grasping  his  hand.  Among  the  persons 
of  his  suite  are  Generals  Harrison,  Lytle,  an<l  Desha,  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky.  Near  them  are  the  Hon.  Judge 
Burnet  and  Messrs.  Greene  and  Fletcher,  Eeqrs.,  persons 
deputed  by  the  city  to  tender  its  welcome.  By  them  is 
Major  Larrabec,  an  officer  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Tippecanoe,  and  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  service.  Near 
him  are  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Madeira  and  J.  Lytle, 
captain  of  the  Hussars.  A  little  below,  in  the  second 
group,  are  the  governor's  two  aides-de-camp,  Colonels 
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Pendleton  and  King,  and  with  them  M^or  Buffin,  the 
shcriiT.  The  young  gentleman  in  the  military  costume  of 
West  Point,  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the 
recollections  of  the  nation's  guest,  who  could  never  forget 
the  reception  given  him  hy  the  pupils  of  that  military 
school.  In  the  same  group  are  Messrs.  Foster,  Dorfeuille, 
Foote,  P.  Symniea,  a  man  of  letters ;  Rev.  Oliver  Spencer, 
and  Dr.  Drake.  Two  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  the  first 
the  late  Mr.  Wyeth,  formerly  mentioned  in  this  journal  as 
one  who  aided  in  throwing  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston 
harbor,  venerable  by  )iis  age,  bis  mild  countenance,  his 
gray  hairs,  niul  the  recollections  associated  with  his  per- 
son; and  the  other  an  old  negro  servant  in  livery,  who 
belonged  to  the  suite  of  General  Washington,  are  strik- 
ing figures  in  the  crowd.  This  group  terminates  with  H. 
Pn  A  ,  1  a  young  sculptor  tii,  ity,  of  the  highest  prom- 
ise. He  has  given  a  strikin  a  y  faithful  bust  of  the  painter, 
and  the  latter  has  signalized  liis  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
and  respect  for  his  talent  by  l'u  i  l  u  the  sculptor  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  liis  painting.  The  ti re umstance,  along 
with  the  iutrodttctioo  of  Mr.  Flint  and  Hev.  Mr.  Pierpont, 
who  were  not  actually  present  at  the  landing,  may,  per- 
haps, suggest  tlie  objection  of  anachronism,  and  violatfon 
of  historical  fidelity.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  of 
the  artist  was  this  cramping  limitation  to  fact.  One  of 
the  gentlemen,  by  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  in  which 
he  received  such  a  cordial  welcome,  liad  in  some  sense 
identified  himself  with  us ;  and  as  he  is  well  and  generally 
known  in  the  Atlantic  country,  where  this  jicture  will  be 
seen,  it  seems  to  us  a  fitting  compliment  to  him.  We  im- 
agine, that  any  objection  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the 
other  two,  will  be  generally  put  to  the  account  of  hyper- 
criticism.  We  allow  unlimited  range  to  poetry.  Surely 
the  sister  art  may  have  some  indulgence  to  e})iso(]e; 
especially  if  any  connection  exists  between  it  and  the 
leading  idea. 

"But  to  return  to  the  picture.  Among  the  hundred 
astonishing  incidents  that  occurred  to  Lafayette  in  his 
journey  through  our  Union,  it  happened  that  the  same 
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woman  mingled  with  the  multitude  in  this  welcome,  who 
gave  the  nation's  guest,  as  he  came  out  of  the  prison  of 
Olmutz,  a  three-franc  piece  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Here  was 
the  good  German  women  no  longer  in  Germany,  hut  at 
the  landing  in  Cincinnati.  General  La&yctte  every-where 
showed  that  such  touching  rememhrances  never  escaped 
him.  The  artist  has  happily  seized  upon  the  circum- 
stances, and  has  made  the  eagerness  of  the  good  woman 
conspicuous  by  presenting  her  in  her  German  costume. 

"  The  lines  are  formed  by  companies  of  infantry  from 
the  city.  They  were  commanded  by  three  Colonels,  Mc- 
Farland,  Borden,  and  Ferris.  Near  them  are  Daniel  Gano 
and  Davis  B.  Lawler,  Esqrs.  More  to  the  left  of  the 
painting  is  the  marshal  of  the  day,  Colonel  Carr,  and  his 
aid,  W.  D.  Jones.  The  group  in  this  direction  terminates 
with  the  fancy  figures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  together 
with  a  numter  of  young  girls  running  with  flowers 
towiird  the  person  who  is  the  center  of  all  thoughts  for 
that  dav." 

ThiH  picture  was  long  on  exhibition  in  the  art  gallery 
of  Mrs.  Trollope's  Bazaar,  where  it  attracted  universal 
attention.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, it  was  *'  finally  taken  to  Liverpool,  and  locked  up 
in  the  English  Custom-house  until  the  tariff  should  be 
paid.  There  it  remained  until  a  Cinciunatl  book-seller 
wrote  to  the  custom-house  officials,  who  answered  that 
they  were  unable  to  find  it. '  Flint's  allusion  to  ^*H. 
Powers "  and  the  mutual  admiration  existing  between 
him  and  Ilervicu  recalls  that  the  latter  lent  his  brush  to 
enhance  the  lurid  horrors  of  the  "  Infernal  Regions,''  the 
waxen  demons  of  which  were  created  by  Powers,  as  I 
have  narrated  in  the  chapter  on  Daniel  Drake.  Hervieu 
painted  an  excellent  portrait  of  Robert  Owen,  which  is 
etill  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio  Uistorical  So- 
ciety. It  is  related  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  satirical  pages  that 
a  German  gentleman  who  had  projected  a  chartered  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts  in  Cincinnati,  engaged  Hervieu  to  join  in 
conducting  a  drawing  school,  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  sal- 
ary of  1500  a  year.   The  Frenchman  couteived  that  good 
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order  and  regular  hours  were  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  sought  instruction,  and  he  there- 
fore drew  up  u  set  of  rules.  Mrs.  Tiullopo  tells  us  that 
**  when  he  shuwcd  tlieiu  to  his  colleague,  he  .shook  liis 
head  and  said,  'Very  goot,  ver}-  goot  in  Europe,  but 
America  hoys  and  gals  vill  not  bear  it;  dey  will  do  just 
vat  dcy  please ;  suur,  dey  vill  all  go  avay  next  day.'  *And 
you  will  not  enforce  these  regulations,  si  iu't'esnairhj  mon- 
sieur!' *0  lor  I  not  for  de  vorld.'  '7i/t  /^/f??,  monsieur,  I 
must  leave  the  young  republicans  to  your  management.'" 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  fitting  to  tell  something 
about  Mrs.  TroUope  and  iier  doings  in  Cincinnati.  The 
first  volume  of  her  notorious  book,  "  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Amerieana,"  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  rela- 
tion of  her  experience  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  She  arrived  at 
Cincinnati,  from  New  Orleans,  February  10,  1828,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  town,  leaving  in  the  beginning  of 
Marcli,  1830.  Her  descriptions  of  the  perfionp,  places,  and 
events  she  saw  have  been  censured  far  more  than  they 
deserve,  and  she  herself  has  been  abused  in  print,  more 
severely  and  less  justly,  than  she  ever  abused  the  Ameri- 
cans. Mrs.  TroUope  came  to  America  accompanied  by  u  son 
and  two  daughters,  with  the  intention  of  locating  in  busi- 
ness her  son  Henry  ;  and,  hearing  that  Cincinnati  was  the 
most  promising  place  for  a  young  man  to  settle  in,  she 
sought  that  city,  designing  to  "fix  our  son  there,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  and  to  "  continue  with  him  till  he  should 
feel  himself  sutticiently  established." 

Thomas  Adolphus  TroUope,  who,  accompanying  his 
father,  paid  a  visit  to  Cincinnati  in  1830,  gives  remi- 
niscences of  the  sojourn  in  his  book,"'  What  I  Remember/* 
published  in  1888.    Tic  says: 

"We  found  my  mother  and  two  sisters  and  brother 
Henry  well,  and  established  in  a  roomy,  bright-looking 
house,  built  of  wood,  and  all  white  with  the  exception  of 
the  green  Venetian  blinds.  It  stood  in  its  own  "  grounds,'* 
but  these  grounds  consisted  of  a  large  tield,  uncultivated 
save  for  a  few  potatoes  in  one  corner  of  it;  and  the  whole 
28 
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appeafance  of  the  place  was  made  unkempt-looking— not 
squalid,  because  every  thing  was  too  new  and  clean4ook- 
for  that — ^by  uncompleted  essays  toward  the  making  of  a 
road  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  house,  and  by  frag- 
ments of  boarding  and  timber,  which  it  had  apparently 
been  worth  no  one's  while  to  collect  after  the  building  of 
the  house  was  completed.  With  all  this  there  was  an  air 
of  roominess  and  brightness  which  seemed  to  me  vety 
pleasant.  The  house  was  some  five  or  ten  minute's  walk 
from  what  might  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the 
town,  but  it  is  no  doubt  by  this  time,  if  it  still  stands  at 
all,  more  nearly  in  the  center  of  it. 

My  fatlier  and  I  remained  between  five  and  six  months 
at  Cincinnati,  and  my  remembrances  of  the  time  are 
pleasant  ones.  In  the  way  of  amusement,  to  the  best  oi 
my  recollection,  there  was  not  much  besides  rambling  over 
the  country  with  my  brother,  the  old  companion  of  those 
London  rambles  which  seemed  to  me  then  almost  as  for 
off  in  the  dim  past  as  they  do  now.  But  we  were  free, 
tied  to  no  bounds,  and  very  slightly  to  any  hours.  And  I 
enjoyed  those  rambles  immensely.  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  country  about  Cincinnati  struck  me  as  especially 
interesting  or  beautiful,  and  the  Ohio,  la  bdle  rivi2re,  dis* 
tinctly  disappointed  me.  But  it  was  a  new  world,  and 
every  object  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  was  for  us  full 
of  interest." 

The  hotise  occupied  by  the  Trollopes  was  one  owned 
by  Daniel  Gano,  and  was  called  Gano  Lodge,  situated 
near  Howard's  woods. 

If  one  may  rely  upon  the  recollection  of  the  &mou8  old 
musician,  Jose  Tosso,  the  young  man  Henry  was  not  easy 
to  **fix."  Tosso  remembered  him  as  a  gay  fellow  who 
spoke  seven  languages,  was  the  Invisible  Lady"  in  Dor- 
feuille's  ^Museum,"  and  played  the  part  of  Falstafi  in 
'^The  Merry  Wives 'of  Windsor"  under  the  infiuenoe  of 
too  much  wine,  and  with  a  small  feather-bed  to  magnify 
his  rotundity. 

**  One  night,"  related  Tosso,  Mrs.  TroUope  gave  a  party 
to  about  a  hundred  guests,  and  a  handsome  one  it  was. 
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First  we  bad  <  Les  Deax  Amis '  in  French,  and  then  *  The 
'Uerry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  The  ^Beoz  Amis'  went  aS 
very  well.  Mrs.  TroUope  spoke  excellent  French.  So 
did  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville,  Mrs.  Ameling,  and 
Henry  TroUope.  Bnt  when  the  *  Merry  Wives '  came  on, 
Falstaff's  good,  round  belly  was  foond  to  be  lined  with 
sack  instead  of  capon,  and  the  play  was  incredibly  Itinny, 
for  he  was  very  dmnk,  and  had  a  small  feather-bed  taoked 
under  his  wiusteoat.  *How  was  the  mnsic?'  Fine.  I 
played  first  violin;  Morgan  Neville,  second  fiddle,  and 
John  Douglass,  'cello.  After  the  play  came  supper,  and 
then  the  dancing  till  daylight."  * 

Probably  it  was  to  utilize  the  energy  of  this  jolly  roys- 
terer  that  their  mother  invested  and  lost  her  money  by 
erecting  and  furnishing  what  she  called  the  Bazaar/'  but 
which  came  to  be  known,  in  the  contemptuous  phrase  of 
popular  j udgment,  aa  "  Trollope's  Folly."  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  romance,  poetry,  and  pathos  associated  with  this 
same  quaint  and  curious  arabesque,  Egyptesque,  oriental, 
Gothic,  bizarre  Bazaar.  Marvelous  it  rose,  hard  by  the 
Beautiful  River,  with  balconies  looking  out  towaini  the 
Kentucky  hills.  Burprising  it  stood,  on  the  very  slope 
where  the  palisades  of  old  Fort  Washington  used  to  stand. 
It  was  a  large  building,  with  an  elegant  front  of  native 
limestone,  with  a  spacious  and  stylish  coffee-house  and 
bar  in  the  basement,  and  a  ball-room  in  the  third  story. 
The  second  story  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  useful  and 
fanciful  articles  of  dress,  furniture^  and  ornaments.  There 
were  to  be  had  jewelry,  pottery,  statuettes,  pictures,  laces, 
and  a  hundred  articles  of  taste  and  mrfu,  imported  from 
the  Old  World.  The  room  was  sixty  feet  long,  adorned 
by  two  rows  of  white  columns,  and  at  the  rear  was  a  de-  • 
lightfhl  recess  or  saloon,  in  which  customers  were  served 
with  oysters,  ices,  and  sherbets.  The  ceilings  and  panels 
of  the  Bazaar  were  fk'escoed  with  classic  designs  by  the 
versatile  and  obliging  Hervieu.  The  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent ball-room  was  the  pride  of  the  Queen  City.  Long 

>  From  an  interview  with  Toeao,  intbliehed  in  the  Cincinnati  Gsutte. 
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after  Mrs.  Trollope  sailed  homeward  across  the  sea,  with 
the  unmanageahle  boys  who  were  destined  to  beootne  aa-* 
thors,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Cincinnati  continued  to  re- 
sort to  the  gay  dances  held  at  Trollope*8  Folly."  There 
twinkled  and  flared,  so  tradition  says,  the  first  gas-lights 
that  ever  shone  within  a  Cincinnati  edifice.  There  the 
magic  violin  of  Jose  Tosso  dignified  the  quadrille  without 
degrading  musical  art.  The  lights  are  out ;  the  dancers 
have  danced  their  last  dance.  The  old  musician  has  gone 
to  sleep,  and  the  violin  is  mute.  Another  building,  the 
Lorraine,  usurps  the  spot  where  stood  the  house  of  pleas- 
ure in  which  waltzed  and  whispered  the  dAucers  of  sixty 
years  ago,  and  Trol lope's  Folly  has  become  only  a  name 
.  and  a  dream. 

Here  let  be  recorded  a  few  sentences  to  the  loving  mem- 
ory of  old  Jose  Tosso,  *'-m<iAtre  de  musique"  courtly  gen* 
tleman,  and  hero  of  much  romance.  Though  he  wrote 
no  book,  he  himself  was  a  living  poem  and  novel.  The 
son  of  an  Italian  father  and  a  French  mother,  he  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1802.  He  died  in  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  in  1887.  After  receiving  a  fine  musical  educa- 
tion in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  he  returned  to  America  in 
1816.  He  married  a  black-eyed  girl "  at  Louisville,  and 
came  to  Cincinnati  to  live  in  the  year  1827.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle  and  Literary  Gazette  "  of  April  24, 1830, 
contains  a  long  advertisement  announcing  the  opening  of 
an  Academy  of  Music  and  Dancing  in  the  Ball-room  of 
the  Bazaar,  by  Messrs.  Tosso  and  Pius,  in  which  we  read 
that  *^  Mr.  Tosso  trusts  that  his  residence  of  three  years  in 
this  city  has  acquired  for  him  the  good  feelings  and  confi- 
dence of  its  citizens.  As  Mr.  Pius  has  but  lately  arrived 
in  Cincinnati,  he  begs  leave  to  publish  one  or  two  certifi- 
cates, and  ofier  for  reference  Colonel  Piatt,  Mr.  Cameal, 
Mr.  McCandless,  and  Mr.  Keville."  Mr.  Tosso  certainly 
possessed  the  "good  feeling  and  confidence"  of  every 
body,  from  the  Marquis  Be  La  Fayette  down  to  the  hum- 
blest "  supe  "  of  the  Columbia  Street  Theater,  where  Tosso 
led  the  orchestra.   Who  has  not  heard  of  his  most  divert- 
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itig  liiubkal  monulogiie  and  medley,  "The  ArkauHuw 
Traveler?" 

Before  dismissing  Frances  Trollope  iVoia  our  narrative, 
let  us  read  tlie  generous  and  peculiar  tribute  she  pays  to 
the  man  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  this  rambling  sketch. 
She  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  most  agreeable  acquaintance 
I  made  in  Cincinnati,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  talented 
men  I  ever  met,  was  Mr.  Flint,  the  author  of  sieverul  ex- 
trcriielv  clever  volumes,  and  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Monthly  Review.  Ilis  conversational  powers  arc  of  tlie 
highcfct  order;  he  is  the  only  person  I  remember  to  liavo 
known  with  first-rate  powers  of  satire,  and  i-vtu  of  sar- 
casm, wliose  kindness  of  nature  and  of  maimer  remained  *  • 
perfectly  uifinjured.  In  some  of  his  critical  notices  there 
is  a  strength  and  keenness  second  to  notliing  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  read.  Ife  is  a  warm  i>atriot,  and  so  true- 
hearted  an  American  that  we  could  not  always  be  of  the 
same  opinion  on  all  the  subjects  we  discussed  ;  but  whether 
it  were  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  language,  his  gen- 
uine and  niauly  sincerity  of  feeling,  or  his  bland  and  gen- 
tleman-like manner  that  beguiled  me  I  know  not,  but 
certainlv  he  is  the  onlv  American  I  ever  listened  to  whose 
unqualified  praise  of  his  country  did  not  appear  to  mo 
somewhat  overstrained  and  ridiculous." 

Flint,  having  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  produced 
many  books — too  many — and  all  within  a  period  of  eight 
vears.  Mr.  Gallagher,  wlio  knew  him  well  and  admired 
him,  said  :  He  writes  as  he  talks — rapidly,  eloquently, 
poetically,  carelessly."  About  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Western  Review  were  supplied  by  him.  Yet 
he  found  time,  or  rather  managed  witliout  the  aid  of  time, 
to  complete  and  publish  tliree  novels  within  three  years. 
These  were  *'Arthur  Clenning,"  "  George  Mason,  the 
Young  Backwoodsman,"  and  "  The  Shoshone  Valley." 
The  Review  was  discontinued  in  1830,  and  the  editor  pro- 
posed to  publish  in  its  stead  a  quarterly,  which  should 
comprise  two  volumes  annually,  of  at  least  a  thousand 
pages  each.  This  promised  (juarterly  never  appeared,  but 
the  demand  for  a  literary  Journal  was  soon  supplied  hy 
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James  Hall,  who,  iu  January,  1833,  started  the  WeBtern 
Monthly  Magaaine  in  Cincinnati. 

Flint,  whose  novels  were  histories  and  whose  histories 
were  novels,  easily  turned  his  attention  from  the  tribes  of 
the  ShoshoDe  Valley  to  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  wrote  his  pleasant  short  history  of  the  Indian 
Wars  of  the  West."  In  the  same  year,  1833,  was  pub- 
lished his  Lectures  upon  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  the  Application  of  Bteam  and  Interestiog  Die- 
coYeries  in  the  Arts."  This  curious  book,  an  omnium 
gatherum  fk>om  many  sonrces,  but  chiefly  from  Aim^  Mar- 
tin's '^Lettres  k  Bopliic,"  and  other  French  authorities, 
*  was  intended  to  supply  young  men  and  women  with  a 
general  education  supplementary  to  their  school  training. 
It  touches  upon  every  subject  from  the  starry  heavens  to 
Prussian  blue,  from  the  deluge  to  vaccination,  from  agri- 
culture to  the  selection  of  books  and  the  ritual  of  wor^ 
ship. 

At  the  time  in  which  this  volume  came  out,  the  author 
was  every-where  recognized  as  a  leading  writer,  and  he 
was  eigoying  the  praise  and  'Suffering  the  detraction  inci- 
dent to  reputation.  Though  a  popular  favorite  with  read- 
ers, he  was  frequently  criticised  with  seventy  by  reviewers 
for  his  unhappy  choice  of  topics,  and  for  his  obvious 
faults  of  style.  But  his  literary  standi ng  was  so  good 
that  when,  in  1883,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Flint  was 
solicited  to  take  the  place.  The  Knickerbocker  was  orig- 
inated in  1882  in  ITew  York.  Flint  assumed  editorial 
charge  October,  1838,  having  previously  contributed  to 
the  new  magazine  articles  on  ^  Phrenology  "  and  on  Ob- 
stacles to  American  Literature.*'  The  salutatory  remarks 
in  which  he  presents  his  literary  views  to  the  public  con- 
tain some  suggestive  sentences.   He  says : 

**In  proffering  the  customary  editorial  courtesies  to 
brother  editors,  and  in  bearing  my  earnest  testimony 
against  the  correctness  of  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
editorial  creed,  begotten  in  ignorance  and  born  in  politics, 
that  malignity  is  inspiration,  untiring  volubility  eloquence, 
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abuse  wit,  and  victory  the  last  word,  I  distinctly  aiiiriii 
that  I  am  not  codbcious  of  luiviiig  ever  in  my  life  been 
the  intentional  aggressor  in  jissailing  the  writings  or  dis- 
turbing the  feelings  of  any  writer  ])efore  the  public.  My 
sympathies,  on  the  contrary,  have  all  been  with  those  ill- 
fated  and  ill-paid  beings  whose  hard  destiny  it  is  to  grind 
and  make  sport  for  the  Phillistinesj." 

Flint's  eoustitution.  always  feeble,  gave  way  under  the 
strain  of  added  cares.  In  order  to  save  liis  shuttered  life, 
he  gave  up  his  editorial  task,  and  went  back  to  his  iornicr 
sub-tropicul  home,  with  his  Creole  friends,  at  Alexandria, 
away  down  on  the  Red  river,  in  Louisiana.  Though  a 
confirmed  invalid,  he  did  not  intermit  his  customary  em- 
ploymentri.  Aitled  hy  his  daughter,  he  continued  to  write 
for  the  press.  He  translated  and  published  two  French 
books,  The  Art  of  lla|)pine88,"  by  Droz,  and  "Celibacy 
Vumpiished,  or  the  Old  Bachelor  Reclaimed."  These 
were  followed  bv  a  little  volume,  over  whose  charmed 
pages  thousands  of  western  boys  have  pored,  as  tiiey  sat 
by  the  winter  lire,  "  The  First  White  Man  of  the  West,  or 
the  Life  and  Exploits  of  Colonel  Daniel  Jioone." 

The  book  has  much  of  the  freshness  and  fascinating 
realism,  much  of  the  unliterary  familiarity  and  colloquial 
directness,  which  made  the  "  Recollections"  so  popular. 

Aliini.-t  the  last  product  of  Timothy  Flint's  prolific  pen 
was  a  series  of  articles  on  American  literuiure,  contrib- 
uted in  1835  to  tlie  London  Athenaeum. 

Scant  is  the  record  of  Flint's  life  in  his  last  few  and 
evil  years.  Meekly  he  bore  the  pain  of  disease,  and  pa- 
tiently he  suft'eied  woe  which  bodily  weakness  eniails. 
Life  is  sweet :  love  iiirhts  against  death.  The  very  sun- 
shine and  the  l>.iliiiy  air  of  tlowery  Louisiana  were  steal- 
ing away  the  little  reiiiaiiiing  vigor  of  the  invalid,  lie 
was  now  an  old  man.  "  Let  me  go  once  more  to  the 
North  ;  let  me  go  to  Salem."  Wife  and  daughter  re- 
mained at  Alexandria;  the  father,  accompanied  by  his 
youngest  son,  James,  took  passage  on  a  steamboat  and 
started  on  his  last  earthly  journey.  It  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  May,  1840.    Down  to  the  Red 
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river's  mootb,  up  the  MMsiBsippi  to  Natchez,  the  paseen* 
gera  are  carried  in  safety.  They  take  temporary  lodging 
at  Natchea  in  the  Steamhoat  Hotel,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Alex* 
ander.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  sultry  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, May  7,  a  furious  tornado  sweeps  along  the  river, 
whirls  the  shipping  to  destruction,  tears  the  city.  "  N^ever, 
never,  never  was  there  such  desolation  and  ruin,"  was  the 
word  of  the  Natchez  Courier  next  day.  The  loss  of 
property  was  immense,  and  not  fewer  than  four  hundred 
people  were  killed.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Steamboat 
Hotel  many  dead  bodies  were  dug,  and  the  living  body  of 
the  landlord's  wife,  with  two  lifeless  children  in  her  arms. 
The  Natchez  Free  Trader  mentioned  that  among  those 
who  were  taken  out  alive  were  Timothy  Flint,  the 
'  historian  and  geoprapher,  and  his  son,  from  Natchi- 
toches, La." 

Imagine  the  state  of  body  and  mind  in  which  the  help- 
less father  and  anxious  son  continued  their  melancholy 
way  on  and  on  and  on,  to  Cincinnati,  to  Wheeling,  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Boston,  to  dear  old  Reading,  the  birth- 
place of  the  man  who  now,  at  the  age  of  three  score,  had 
come  hoq^e,  to  die  in  his  brother  Peter's  house. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Reading,  Flint  wrote  a  letter  to 
his.  wife,  bidding  her  farewell,  and  saying  that  before  she 
received  the  message  he  would  be  no  more.  The  mourn- 
ful tidings  came  to  the  broken>down  woman  in  her  lonely 
southern  home,  and  smote  ont  her  sad  life.  Thus  the 
wife  and  mother,  the  silent  partner  so  little  heard  of  in 
the  bustling  career  of  her  husband,  went  on  ahead  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  The  papers  said  nothing  of  her  but  that 
she  died.  But  when,  a  short  time  afterward,  the  man 
whom  she  and  her  children  and  the  general  public  knew 
and  loved  had  breathed  his  last— August  16, 1840 — and 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  Harmony  Grove,  Salem,  the 
press  teemed  with  eulogies. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

JUDGE  JAMES  HALL,  SOLDIER,  JURIST,  AUTHOR,  EDITOR. 

James  Hall,  Soldier,  jurist,  aiitlior.  liankor,  came  of  lit- 
erary stock.  His  maternal  graiKllatlu-r,  Rev.  John  Ewln^, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Pre8l)\  tcriun  <  hureh,  Philadel- 
phia; provost  of  I'eiin^vlvaiiia  Univerfciiy,  and  vice-j»resi- 
dent  of  the  American  I'liilosophical  Society,  was  a  man 
of  leai  iiiiig,  who  wrote  ably  on  theology  and  science,  and 
who  possessed  the  fuculty  of  rendering  abtruse  subjects 
familiar  and  agreeable. 

Dr.  Ewiug's  daugliter.  Surah,  who  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  her  father,  was  one  of  the  few  American  women 
who,  in  tiie  Uust  century,  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  authorship.  This  charming  wonian  was  born  in  . 
Philadelphia,  October  30,  1761,  and  her  childhood  and 
youth  were  passed  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  She 
was  married,  in  1782,  to  John  Hall,  a  patriot  soldier,  son 
of  a  wealthy  planter  of  Maryland.  When  the  Port  Folio, 
was  established,  in  1800,  by  Mr.  Dennie,  at  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Hall  became  one  of  its  most  popular  coutributoi's, 
writing  many  graceful,  piquant,  and  sensible  essays  for  ita 
pages.  Through  her  father  and  other  influential  friendB, 
Bhe  became  acquainted  with  eminent  wnters  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

The  cares  of  a  large  family  interfered  much  with  ber  lit- 
erary undertakings,  but  she  found  leisure  to  write  many 
charming  letters,  and  to  pursue  polite  studies.  Not  until 
she  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  did  she  publish  a  volume. 
It  was  a  duodecimo  of  365  pages,  entitled  "  Conversations 
on  the  Bible,"  and  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
had  the  distinction  of  being  republished  in  London.  The 
book,  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit  of  piety,  without  aus- 
terity or  cant,  won  favorable  attention,  from  critics.   To  a 
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Scotch  lady  who  wrote  with  friendly  interest,  inquiring 
about  Mrs.  Hall's  literary  career,  the  latter  replied :  **Yoor 
flattering  inquiry  about  my  'literary  career'  may  be  an- 
swered in  a  word — literature  has  no  career  in  America. 
It  Is  like  wine»  which,  we  are  told,  roust  cross  the  ocean 
to  make  it  good." 

Four  of  Mrs.  Hall's  sons  were  writers.  The  eldest  of 
these,  John  Ewing  Hall,  was  chosen  professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  he  afterward 
published  the  American  Law  Journal.  From  1816  to 
1827,  he  edited  the  Port  Folio,  with  considerable  assist- 
ance  from  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  James  and  Har- 
rison. The  Hall  family  had  met  with  a  serious  reverse  of 
fortune  in  1805,  and  years  of  heroic  struggle  were  required 
in  order  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  father  was  called  tb  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  land  office,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. John  Hall  died  in  1826,  and  his  widow  survived 
him  but  four  years. 

A  small  volume  of  **  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,"  with  a  memoir  and  portrait,  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  which  well  exhibits  the 
versatility  and  general  worth  of  the  writer.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  a  delightful  sketch, 
called  "  Reminiscences  of  Philadelphia,"  referring  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  pre-Revolutionnry  days. 

James  Hall,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Hall,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  August  19, 1798,  and  he  died  in  Cincinnati, 
July  4, 1868.  He  was  not  sent  to  school  until  his  twelfth 
year,  but  his  mother  taught  him  to  read  in  his  intancy, ' 
and  he  soon  became  extravagantly  fond  of  books.  When 
at  length  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  near  Philadelphia, 
he  found  his  studies  repulsive,  his  school  a  prison,  and  his 
teachers  tyrannous.  The  bitter  men^ories  which  he  has 
recorded  of  that  dreadful  academy"  recall  Cowper's 
malediction  on  the  English  schools  of  his  time.  Hall 
says:  Kindness,  amiability,  politeness,  forbearance,  jus- 
tice had  never  been  inculcated  at  this  school,  either  by 
precept  or  example,  and  the  opposite  vices  took  root  in 
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the  vacant  soil.  ...  I  imbibed  a  deep-seated  dia^uat 
against  scboole,  aiul  sclioolmasters,  and  school  learning; 
and  against  grammars,  dictionaries,  slates,  copy-books, 
ten -plate  stoves,  switches,  cobwebs,  and  all  other  matters 
and  things  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining;  to  a  • 
school-house."  This  abhorrence  to  school  did  not  destroy, 
bnt  rather  it  intensified,  his  pleasure  in  general  reading, 
and  especially  in  poetical  and  romantic  literature.  A  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  he  acquired  in 
the  hated  school,  and  at  liomc  his  mother  directed  hia 
studies.  Perhaps  sympathizing  with  the  boy's  feelings, 
hip  parents  removed  him  from  the  "academy,"  and  {ilaced 
him  in  a  merchant's  counting-house,  where  for  two  years 
he  practiced  the  useful  art  of  distinguishing  the  words 
debil  and  credit.  The  beginning  and  the  eliding  of  his 
active  life  were  devoted  to  commercial  affairs. 

"While  yet  iii  liis  teens,  the  youth  l)egaa  U;  study  law. 
The  breakinsT  out  of  the  war  of  1SV2  luiturallv  excited 
this  son  of  a  soldier  to  think  of  niilitarv  faTue.  ile  joined 
the  Washington  Guards,  the  lirst  coni]>any  organized  for 
the  service  in  Philadelphia,  and  conunanded  by  Captain 
Andy  liagnet,  who  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  several  works  on  tlie  currency,  free  trade,  etc., 
and  minister  to  i>razil.  The  company  was  made  up  largely 
of  stylish  young  fellows  from  the  "best  families,"  for 
which  reason  they  were  known  as  -  The  Dandies,"  and 
they  received  many  donations  of  delicate  food,  flowers, 
and  smiles  from  the  ladies  of  the  city.  Early  in  1813, 
"The  Dandies"  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
near  Wilmington,  where,  for  some  months,  they  watched 
a  British  fleet  and  enjoyed  all  the  holiday  pleasures  com- 
patible with  the  discipline  of  a  "  tented  field." 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  Hall  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  jSecond  Regiment  of  Artillery  in  the 
army,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Winfi eld  Scott;  and 
Btationed  at  Fort  Mifflin.  The  next  spri  ng.  Lieutenant  Hall 
marched  to  Bufticilo  with  a  company  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Biddle,  and  joined  the  army  of  General  Brown. 

The  American  army  crossed  over  into  Canada  on  the  8d 
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of  J  Illy,  1814,  and  fonght  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  July  5tli, 
Lundy's  Lane;  July  lioth,  and  Fort  Erie,  August  15th. 
Hall  was  ill  all  three  of  these  engagement,  and  conducted 
himself  with  sucli  bravery  that  he  was  complimented  by 
*  his  superior  ofticera. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Hall,  who  was  re- 
tained in  the  roji^ular  iirmy,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  artil- 
lery ofiicerH  wIkj  were  appointed  to  accompany  Commodore 
Decatur  on  the  expedition  airainst  Algiers.  He  sailed  in 
September,  1815,  in  the  briu:  l^interjii  ise,  Lawreiu  e  Kearney 
commaudinir-  The  cruise  to  the  Mediterruneaa  and  hack 
occupied  less  than  hah  a  year,  and  was  full  of  interest  to 
the  young  officer.  One  day  the  vessel  i>u  winch  he  voy- 
aged hailed  a  returning  Ameiican  ship  in  mid-ocean,  and 
the  question  was  asked:  "  What's  the  news?"  "  Napuleon 
has  gone  to  hell,"  was  the  reply,  and  this  one  brief  but 
comprehensive  particular  was  all  that  the  passing  bark 
could  communicate  concerning  the  loser  of  Waterloo. 

On  his  return  from  Algiers,  Tial  ,  then  a  captain,  was 
stationed  at  Newport,  llhodo  Island,  until  1817,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Pittshnri^.  Here,  while  upon  duty  in  the 
Onlnance  De{»ai  tinent,  he  resumed  his  law  studies.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  resigned  his  position 
in  the  army. 

The  vigorous,  active,  enthusiastie  young  i^eiitleman  was 
now  twenty-five  years  old,  buoyant  with  hope,  overflow- 
ing with  energy  and  ambition.  His  enjoyment  of  reading 
and  observation  had  developed  the  kindred  pleasure  of 
writing.  The  Port  Folio,  his  brother's  magazine,  afforded 
him  a  convenient  medium  throngli  which  to  convey  his 
words  to  the  irentle  reader."  and  he  wrote  much  for  its 
pages.  At  Pittsburg  he  became  intimate  with  Morgan 
Neville,  then  connected  editorially  with  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette.  To  this,  the  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  (founded  in  1786),  he  became  a  contributor.  The 
articles  he  wrote  were  of  a  practical  kind,  urging  the 
state  to  construct  roads  and  canals. 

We  may  date  the  beginning  of  his  carreer  as  author 
in  the  year  1820.  He  launched  upon  the  stream  of  literature, 
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and  on  the  bewitching  Ohio  river  at  the  same  time. 
Smitten  with  the  desire  to  go  West  and  "  explore  the 
country,"  he  took  passage  on  a  keel-boat  for  Shawnee- 
town,  Illinois.  The  boat  was  of  about  forty-five  tons 
burden,  loaded  with  merchandise,  and  navigated  by  eight 
or  ten  roystering  boatmen,  stalwart,  mischievous,  and 
merry.  The  traveler's  senses  were  alive  to  every  impres- 
sion  ;  his  curiosity  was  alert,  and  his  sentimental  tendency 
had  full  scope.  The  majestic  river,  the  embracing  hills, 
the  forests  clad  in  the  verdure  of  spring,  gay  with  blos- 
soms and  musical  with  birds,  the  islands,  especially  that 
romantic  one  named  Blennerhasset,  all  combined  to  de- 
light his  eyes,  kindle  liis  imagination,  and  incite  to  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena.  Nor  was  the  human  inter- 
est of  the  journey  less  varied,  novel,  and  absorbing.  The 
new  villages  and  the  farmers'  cabins  on  the  Hver  banks 
afforded  busy  scenes  of  activity  in  contrast  to  the  solitude 
of  the  general  landscape.  Captain  Hall  carried  a  fowling- 
piece,  and  whenever  his  floating  lodging-bouse  stopped  on 
the  border  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  or  Kentucky,  he  sprang 
ashore,  ranged  the  woods,  shooting  squirrels,  and  made 
social  calls  at  the  settlers'  houses,  to  drink  milk,  look  at 
the  girls,  and  learn  the  folk-lore  of  the  backwoods  by 
talking  freely  with  the  hospitable  pioneers.  At  Cincin- 
nati our  young  gentleman  economized  the  few  hours  in 
port,  not  so  much  in  collecting  statistics  of  the  bustling 
young  city,  as  in  the  more  important  and  pleasing  pursuit 
of  personal  improvement  in  the  company  of  a  lady  friend 
of  his  •♦dancing  days.** 

The  deck  of  the  keel-boat  was  a  stage  on  which  inter- 
esting scenes  were  presented.  The  person,  dress,  and  con- 
versation of  the  boatmen  were  peculiar.  Hall  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  boat-songs,  which  he  describes  as 
"poetry  dressed  in  rags  and  going  on  crutches."  These 
rude  melodies  were  usually  of  an  amatory  character, 
oouched  in  the  dialect  of  the  river,  and  tinged  with  colors 
local  and  personal.  Dance  alternated  with  song,  as  the 
boat  drifted  down  the  lazy  stream ;  the  whisky-jug  helped 
to  put  *'life  and  metal"  in  the  dancers*  heels;  and  a 
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vagabond  muaicia^n,  rejoicing  in  the  familiar  name  of  "Old 
Pap/'  paid  for  his  passage  and  his  potations  by  playing 
many  a  merry  tune  on  ^  Katy/*  bis  beloved  violin. 

This  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  Shawneetowu  furnished  Mr. 
Hall  material  for  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  published 
in  the  Port  Folio.  Some  years  afterward  these  letters 
were  collected  in  a  volume,  and  sent  to  London  for  pub* 
licatton  under  the  title,  Letters  from  the  West  bj  a 
Toung  Gentleman  from  Dlinois."  The  friend  to  whom 
the  manuscript  was  intrusted  died  in  Europe,  but  the  book 
was  duly  issued  in  1828,  from  the  house  of  Heniy  Colburn, 
London.  The  title,  however,  waa  expanded,  without  the 
knowledge  or  permission  of  the  author,  into  the  follow- 
ing: Letters  from  the  West,  contiuning  sketches  of 
scenery,  manners,  and  customs,  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  first  settlements  of  the  western  section  of  the 
United  States,  by  Hon.  Judge  Hall."  The  explanation  of 
this  change  of  title  is  given  by  Colonel  J.  F.  Meline,  a 
friend  of  Hall's,  in  the  following  paragrapli,  fromthe  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  of  October  16, 1868 : 

**  Having  been  promoted  to  the  bench,  in  the  interval 
between  the  writing  and  publication  of  the  letters, 
some  officious  friend  had,  it  is  supposed,  indicated  the 
author's  official  dignity  in  the  kind  purpose  of  placing  his 
work  before  the  publisher  under  the  most  imposing  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  by  an  unauthorized  act  and  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  the  author  was  made  responsi- 
ble, under  his  real  name  and  in  his  judicial  character,  for 
pleasantries  which,  however  witty  or  agreeable,  were  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  grave  character  of  the  avowed 
author. 

**  The  book  which  would  almost  certainly  have  a  suc- 
cess, was  thus  made  ridiculous.  Several  of  the  English 
reviews  noticed  it  at  length,  in  the  bitter  and  jealous 
spirit  which  then  dictated  all  their  criticism  of  American 
literature." 

The  journey  in  the  keel-boat  took  place  in  April,  1820. 
At  that  time  Shawneetowu  was  the  principal  village  in 
Illinois,  which  stat^  had  just  been  admitted  into  the  Union. 
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The  white  population  of  Illinois  was  about  sixty  thou- 
sand, confined  to  the  southern  third  of  the  state,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  "Wabash.  Indians 
were  still  numerous  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state. 

Hall,  in  the  preface  of  "  Legends  of  the  West,"  frankly 
tells  the  reader  that  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  at  an  early  age,  with  about  the  usual 
stock  of  dreamy  reminiscences  of  Coke  and  Blackstone, 
Kent  and  Chitty,  but  with  a  somewhat  richer  store  than 
ordinary  of  history,  poetry  and  romance."  He  adds :  It 
was  the  search  of  adventure,  rather  than  of  actions  at 
law,  that  enticed  him  to  the  wilderness.  The  legends  of 
the  West,  scattered  in  fragments  over  the  land,  were 
more  alluring  than  imaginary  clients  or  prospective  fees/' 

The  duties  of  a  legal  practitioner  in  the  baickwoods  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  for  pursuing  the  very  studies 
and  adventures  that  Hall  was  in  search  of.  He  spent 
four  years  in  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  traveling 
the  round  of  ten  counties,  and  four  more  as  Judge  for  the 
some  circuit  The  scene  and  character  of  his  labors  are 
-  vividly  describei  in  his  own  language :  "  The  lawyers  not 
only  rode  large  circuits,  embracing  nine  or  ten  counties 
each,  but  those  circuits  were  so  arranged  to  follow  each 
other  in  succession  that  the  bar  could  pass  from  one  to 
another  through  several  of  them,  and  an  industrious 
practitioner  passed  half  of  his  time  on  horseback.  The 
counties  were  extensive,  and  the  county  seats  being  widely 
separated,  the  journeys  were  long  and  toilsome.  There 
were  no  hotels,  few  roads  and  fewer  bridges. 

The  traveler  often  passed  from  county  to  county  by 
some  bridle-paths  leading  from  one  settlement  to  another, 
crossed  streams  where  *  fords  there  were  none,*  and  when 
the  channels  were  filled  with  heavy  rains,  found  both  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  getting  over.  Sometimes  the  close  of 
the  day  tbund  him  far  from  the  shelter  of  a  human  habi- 
tation, and  then,  like  the  hunter,  he  must  light  his  fire 
and  encamp  under  a  spreading  tree,  and  the  want  of  an 
inn  obliged  him  to  camp  cut.  The  more  usual  resting 
place  was  at  the  log  house  of  a  farmer,  where  a  cordial 
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welcome  and  a  board  spread  ])oiinti fully  with  the  products 
of  tho  field  and  the  forest  awaited  him. 

"The  seats  of  justice  were  small  villages,  mostly  mere 
hamlets,  eomposed  of  log'-honses,  into  which  the  judge 
and  bar  were  erowded,  with  the  grand  and  petit  jurors, 
liti^uiii.-,  witnesses,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the 
county — for  in  new  counties  every  body  ir<»es  to  court. 
Here  was  no  respect  to  persons;  they  ate  together,  slept 
together,  congregated  together  in  the  erowded  court- 
house, and  assembled  together  around  the  stump  to  hear 
the  liursts  of  patriotic  eloquence  from  the  candidates  for 
oiiice. 

"Such  were  the  scenes,  and  such  the  population  among 
which  the  author  spent  twelve  years  in  the  exereise  of  a 
profession  which,  above  all  others,  opens  to  its  members 
familiar  views  of  the  whole  organization  of  society  and 
of  mucli  of  all  that  passes  in  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men.  Traveling  continually  on  horseback,  over  broad 
and  beautiful  prairies,  and  tlirough  forests  shaded  and 
tangled  with  all  the  luxuriance  and  majesty  of  their  prim- 
itive state,  encountering  the  hunter  in  his  solitary  ram- 
ble, or  sitting  with  liim  by  his  fireside,  breaking  his  bread 
and  partaking  of  his  convivial  cup — living  with  them,  ia 
short,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  as  their 
fellow-citizen,  their  counselor  and  their  guest — his  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  and 
homes  of  the  backwoodsman  were  quite  as  favorable  as 
could  be  well  imagined." 

The  practice  of  law  and  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties 
in  Illinois  at  the  period  here  considered  called  for  firm- 
ness and  courage  in  the  legal  fraternity.  Counterfeiters, 
horse-thieves,  robbers,  and  other  desperate  characters  in- 
fested the  frontier  settlements.  Courts  were  set  at  defi-  . 
ance.  Timid  prosecutors  and  judges  were  threatened  by 
desperadoes.  Hall  was  not  of  the  fearful  kind,  yet  he 
had  bis  fliU  share  of  adventures.  On  one  occasion  he  dis* 
covered  the  secret  meeting-place  of  a  gang  of  outlaws^  in 
a  concealed  cabin  several  miles  from  Shawnee  Towil 
Collecting  a  small  party  of  reliable  men,  including  in  the 
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number  the  sheriff,  he  led  the  way  one  night  to  the  reo- 
dezvoas  of  the  daDgerous  fellows.  The  posse  rode  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  cabin,  alighted,  tied  their  horses 
to  trees,  and  crept  noiselessly  toward  their  intended  cap- 
tiyes.  Then,  after  stationing  bis  companions  on  guard, 
Hall  entered  the  thieves'  den  alone.  The  surprised  crim- 
inals were  engaged  in  various  ways,  each  with  hir  arms 
beside  him,  gun,  dirk  and  pistol.  Startled  by  the  intrn- 
aion  of  a  stranger,  they  all  sprang  to  their  feet,  snatching 
up  weapons.  Don't  shoot,  my  friends,"  said  the  visitor, 
quietly,  but  listen  to  me."  One  of  the  gang,  recogniz- 
ing the  representative  of  law,  exclaimed:  '^Why,  is  it 
you,  'Squire  Hall  ?"  (They  called  him  Captain  Hall,  or 
Colonel  Hall,  or  'Squire  Hall,  indiscriminately — ^it  was  be- 
fore he  was  judge.)  "Yes," — calling  the  man  byname, 
for  he  knew  the  rascals — ^  and  I  Just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  peaceably  to  you  fellows."  So  he  went  on  and  told 
them  how  their  hiding-place  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  the  sheriff  with  his  posse  was  outside,  and  advised 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion  and  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  not  venture  to  fight  against  odds  and  be 
beaten  first  and  taken  afterward.  The  result  of  it  all  was 
that  the  whole  gang  was  captured  without  a  struggle. 

Judge  Hall  seldom  spoke  of  his  own  achievements,  mil- 
itary or  civil,  but  he  was  fond  of  a  personal  anecdote,  and 
he  used  sometimes  to  tell  his  family  the  following  story  of 
a  whimsical  adventure  that  befel  him  while  he  was  once 
acting  as  a  prosecuting  lawyer  at  Yaudalia :  One  day,  on 
coming  out  of  the  court'house,  a  man  stepped  up  to  him, 
and,  calling  him  by  name,  asked  him  to  walk  over  to  a 
grove  one  or  two  hundred  yards  distant,  because  he 
wanted  to  havo  a  little  private  conversation  with  him. 
The  j  udge  was  accustomed  to  tell,  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  how  he  followed  the  fellow  with  some  internal  trepi- 
dation, for,  said  he,  I  did  not  know  whether  he  intended 
to  shoot  me  or  only  to  horsewhip  me,  for  I  had  shown  no 
mercy  to  his  sort  while  I  was  state's  attorney^  and  I  was  a 
little  fellow,  you  know,  and  he  a  great,  stalwart  back- 
24 
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woodsman ;  but  X  knew  the  only  wa}"  was  to  pat  on  a 
bold  face."  The  man  was  under  indictment  for  some 
crime,  and  his  ptirpose  in  holding  a  conference  with  the 
renowned  prosecutor  was  to  try  to  induce  him  to  under- 
take to  defend  Am.  He  oifered  Hall  a  lai  i^e  fee,  declar- 
ing that  no  other  lawyer  could  save  him  from  the  pent- 
tentiarj.  "You  say/'  answered  the  other,  "that  I  can 
get  you  off,  and  no  other  man  can;  well,  now,  I  will 
make  a  bargain  with  you.  I  will  not  help  you  for  money, 
but  if  you  will  comply  with  my  conditions,  I  will  defend 
you.  First,  you  mU8t  promise  to  chancre  your  whole 
course  of  living — give  up  your  violent  antl  lawless  prac- 
tices, leave  the  state  and  persuade  your  associates  to  do  the 
same.  Why  not  become  an  honest  man  and  take  a  fresh 
start  in  the  world  V  Promise  that  you  will  quit  this  mean 
business  of  preying  upon  your  fellow-creatures;  go  to 
farming,  or  cattle-raising,  or  some  other  decent  occupa- 
tion, and  r  will  undertake  to  get  you  oft'."  The  man 
promised ;  he  was  cleared  by  Hall's  intercession ;  he  kept 
his  bargain  and  reformed. 

Hall  went  to  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1820.  Three 
years  afterward,  February  2,  1823,  he  married  his  first 
wife.  Mary  Harrison  Posey,  at  the  house  of  her  father, 
Captain  John  Posey,  in  Henderson  county,  Kentucky. 
The  (  V  family  is  of  old  and  highly  respected  Virginia 
stock.  Mrs.  Hall's  grandfather,  Thomas  Posey,  was  a 
brave  and  eificient  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who 
retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Removing  to  Kentucky,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate and  chosen  speaker  of  that  body.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  to  succeed  General  Harrison.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  was  prepared  by  Judge  Hall  for  Sparks's 
American  Biograpliy,  focond  series. 

Mrs.  Hall's  father,  Captain  John  Posey,  was  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  gentle  breeding.  Her  mother  and  grand* 
mother  were  both  reigning  belles  in  their  young  woman- 
hood.   The  latter  was  a  relative  of  WashingtoQ,  who 
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spoke  of  her  his  **  charming  consio,  the  beantifiil  Miss 
Thornton." 

Mrs.  Maiy  Harrison  Hall  was  a  most  beantifal,  accom- 
plished, and  lovable  woman.  She  died  August  18, 1882. 
Of  the  five  children  whom  she  bore  to  her  husband  only 
one  is  now  living,  the  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall 
Foote,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Foote,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  Cincinnati. 

Returning  to  the  story  of  Hall's  pubHc  life  and  services 
in  Illinois,  we  observe  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  ad- 
vantages and  recorded  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  took 
notes,  not  from  books,  hot  from  men  and  things.  The 
articles  and  books  he  made  are  like  realistic  pictures, 
such  as  painters  compose  from  studies  taken  in  the  fields 
and  woods. 

The  Illinois  Emigrant,  the  second  newspaper  in  the 
state,  was  started  at  Shawneetown  in  the  fall  of  1818,  by 
Henty  Eddy  and  8.  II.  Kimmel.  Judge  Hall  succeeded 
Kimmel  as  editor,  and  chatiged  the  name  of  the  paper  to 
niinois  Gazette.  Ilis  office  as  judge  having  been  abol- 
ished by  a  change  in  tlic  judicial  system  of  the  state,  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  Illinois,  and  removed  to  the  cap- 
ital, Vandalia.  Here  lie  edited  the  Illinois  Intelligencer, 
and  here  he  started  the  Illinois  Magazine.  In  addition  to 
his  legal  and  editorial  daties,  he  wrote  occasional  letters 
for  the  Port  Folio,  and  essays,  tales,  and  poems,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Orlando,"  for  Timothy  Flint's  "Western 
Revie^v,  published  at  Cincinnati  from  1828  to  1880.  In 
1820  lie  prepared  and  issued  the  Western  Souvenir. 

The  native  or  naturalised  early  writers  in  the  West 
reached  their  audience  mainly  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  But  that  strong  propensity 
to  make  books,  which  8oIomon  includes  among  the  hu- 
man vanities,  stirred  in  the  breast  of  the  backwoodsman, 
even  as  in  the  bosom  of  his  "Atlantick  "  countryman,  or  his 
cousin  ^  over  the  water."  Publishers  in  eastern  cities  issued 
annual  **  Souvenirs,"  antrt  ypes  of  our  modern  **  gift  books  " 
— fancy  volumes,  with  gilt  covers,  and  picturee — ^to  which 
the  leading  authors  contributed  essays,  tales,  and  poems. 
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In  due  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before  the  time  was  due 
for  such  experiments  in  the  West,  Judge  James  Hall  pro- 
jected and  published  the  first  literary  annual  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  came  from  the  press  of  N.  &  G.  Guilford,  Cin- 
cinnati, as  a  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  gift.  The  book 
is  a  small  octavo  of  824  pages,  bound  in  satin  cloth,  and 
« embellished"  with  six  steel  engravings  from  original 
paintings  by  Hervieu  and  others. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  are  **The  P^ant  Girl/' 
**  View  of  Cincinnati,"  **  View  of  Pittsburg,"  *•  The  Shaw- 
anoe  Warrior,"  "  View  of  Frankfort,"  ♦*  The  Beserted 
Children."  The  editor,  Judge  Hall,  says  in  his  preface : 
**  The  following  work  appears  before  the  publlck  under 
the  embarrassing  character  of  being  a  first  attempt  to 
imitate  the  beautiful  productions  of  art  and  genius,  which 
have  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  the  talents  of  our 
worthy  countryman  in  some  of  the  Atlantick  States. 
.  .  .  It  is  written  and  published  in  the  western  coun- 
try,  by  western  men,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  country 
which  gives  it  birth." 

The  editor  introduces  his  volume  to  its  readers  with  the 
subjoined  parody  as  prelude : 

*'THE  NEW  80UVENIK. 

"Ob  !  a  new  Souvenir  is  come  out  of  the  West, 
Through  all  the  wide  borders  it  flies  with  a  zest; 
For,  save  this  fair  volume,  we  souveuir  had  none — 
It  comes  unpreceded,  it  comw  all  alone ; 
80  Kioesy  in  silk,  and  so  neat  in  brevier, 
There  never  was  book  like  our  new  Souvenir ! 

**  It  sUiyg  not  for  critic,  and  stops  not  for  puff, 
Nor  dreads  that  reviewers  may  call  it '  poor  stuff!' 

For  ere  the  dull  praiser  can  rail  or  ran  rate, 
The  ladies  liave  f<mile<l.  aii'l  iht-  critic  pomos  late, 
And  the  poets  who  laugh  and  the  authors  who  sneer, 
Would  be  glad  of  a  place  in  our  new  Souvenir. 

*'  So  boldly  it  enters  each  parlor  and  hall, 
'Mong  Keepaakt^i  Atlantics,  Memorials  and  all, 
That  anihon  lUit  up,  esob  with  band  on  bis  pen, 
*to  demand  whence  it  comes,  with  the  wherefore,  and  whoi; 
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*0h  come  ye  in  peace,  or  in  war  come  ye  here. 
Or  what  is  the  aim  of  your  new  Souvenir  ? ' 

"  We 've  long  seen  your  volumes  o'erspreading  the  land, 
While  the  West  country  p('<.j.]<'  •^♦fllfi!  ril!i'  in  liaiul  ; 
And  now  we  have  come,  with  these  iuird  palms  of  ours, 
To  rival  your  poets  in  parlors  and  bowers. 
There  are  maids  In  the  West,  bright,  witty,  and  fair. 
Who  will  gladly  accept  of  our  new  Souvenir. 

"One  hand  to  the  paper,  one  touch  to  the  ppn. 
We  have  rallied  around  us  the  best  of  our  men : — 
Away  with  the  moccaain,  rifle  and  brand ! 
We  have  song,  pictare,  silk  and  gold>leaf  at  command — 
'T  is  done !— Here  we  go  with  the  fleet  foot  of  deer— 
They  '11  have  keen  pens  that  battle  our  new  Souvenir." 

The  oi)ntril)iit<)rs  to  tlu'  Wt'stern  Souvenir,  besides  Hall, 
wIjo  supplied  nearly  lialfthe  artirles,  were  Timothy  Flint, 
Nathan  Guilford,  Nathaiiiel  Wright,  Mokcs  Brooks,  Dr. 
HarncY,  Otway  Curry,  Harvey  T),  Little,  Louis  R.  Nohle, 
Calel)  Stark,  S.  8.  Boyd,  Epiiraim  Kobiiis,  John  P.  Foote, 
Jolii^  ]>.  Dillon,  M.  r.  Flint,  Benjamin  Drake,  and  Mor- 
gan Neville. 

The  venture  was  not  a  tinam  ial  suceefB,  nor  are  its  lit- 
erary merits  of  a  very  high  order.  Hall  s  own  stories  and 
poems  are  bright  and  lively.  The  gem  of  the  casket, 
is  a  pkotch  by  Morgan  Neville,  n  study  of  real  life  on 
the  Ohiti  river,  entitled,  *' Mike  Fink,  the  Last  of  the 
Boatmen."'  This  is  an  adniiralik'  ]»iece  of  work  in  its 
way,  and  it  won  for  its  author  immediate  recognition  and 
universal  praise. 

Morgan  Neville  was  highly  admired  and  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
Major  Presby  Neville,  aid-de-eamp  of  La  Fayette,  and  a 
grandson  of  General  John  Neville.  His  mother  was  a 
daugliter  of  General  Morgan.  Morgan  Neville  \\m  born 
in  Pittsburg,  December  25, 1783.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  an  academy,  where  he  vva«  taught  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  bv  Mr.  \fonntain  and  Rev.  Jolin  Tavlf)r. 
H.  M.  Brackcnridge,  in  bis  "  Reeoliections  of  Persons  and 
Places  in  the  West,"  writing  of  his  bchooi-ieilows,  says: 
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"I  will  name  Morgan  Neville,  William  Kol)insoii,  Umilam 
O'llara,  and  Chas.  Wiikins,  of  tbo  first  class.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  iiret  of  the  first.  Tlie  stories  of  the  *  Last 
of  tlie  Hoatnien,'  *  Chevalier  Dubac,'  etc.,  are  sutUcient  to 
Btainp  him  at*  a  man  of  ij-eiuus.  But  bis  aeeomplisliments 
in  every  thing  which  can  form  a  perfect  gentleman  leave 
him  no  superior  in  this  country,  and  few  cqnalf.  It  is 
wonderful  that  <<nch  a  man  sbouKi  not  be  souglit  and  ten- 
dered the  liiglieBt  otiit  ial  stations  in  this  pure  government 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where  the  beau  ideal  of  Feuelon 
might  be  expected  to  be  realized  ! " 

Neville  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  A  mom,'-  big 
legal  associates  were  Walter  Forward,  Alexander  John- 
ston, Xeviile  Ciaii:,  and  Charles  Sbaler,  all  men  of  power 
and  distinction  in  their  day.  Forward  held  several  im- 
portant national  ofKces,  the  highest  of  which  was  fciecre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  October,  1810,  to  October,  1822,  Neville  waa 
sheriff  of  Alle-,^liany  county,  IV-nnsjdvania.  In  1811,  he 
wa^  married  to  Miss  Naney  Baker.  He  removed  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  about  1824,  and  became  connected 
with  an  insurance  company  as  secretary.  In  1826,  he 
edited  tlie  Cincinnati  Commercial  liegister,  tlie  tirst  daily 
newspaper,  I  believe,  west  of  Philadelplda.  It  survived 
but  half  a  venr.  lie  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  Western 
press,  and  took  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the  educa- 
tional and  literary  interests  of  the  Queen  City. 

When  the  Dukt*  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  Philippe, 
visited  Pittsburg  in  17'.)»),  be  formed  a  warm  attachment 
for  Neville,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  long  afterward  the 
Prince  expressed  rei^ret  on  hearing  ol'  his  friend's  death. 
Morgan  Neville,  like  his  father,  was  deNoted  to  the  French, 
and  entertained  many  distinguished  visitors  from  France 
at  his  hospitable  home.  His  juivate  library,  which  sold 
for  only  S300,  was  the  foundation  of  the  library  of  the 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  Some  of  the  book.s  of  the 
Neville  collection,  as  it  was  culled,  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
a  fair  state  of  prescrvatiuu.  They  may  be  distinguislicd  by 
labels  ou  which,  together  with  his  name,  the  number  of 
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the  volume,  and  an  elegantly  engraved  pictorial  design, 
the  following  motto  from  Horace  is  printed : 

"Nocturna  vensate  manu,  versate  diurna." 

It  was  related  by  Jose  Tosso,  the  violinist,  who  was  one 
of  the  aids  of  La  Fayette,  and  came  with  him  from  Louis- 
ville to  Cincinnati,  that  the  first  inquiry  of  the  venerable 
Marquis  on  arriving  at  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  was  for  Xlor- 
gan  Neville,  whose  father  had  been  on  hi?  Htdil'  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  Let  me  quote  Tosso's  words  as  given 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Commercial  Gazette  : 

"  Neville  was  ill  with  apfue  at  his  house,  which  stood 
where  now  is  Chatfield  k  Woods'  paper  warehouse." 

"  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  the  general  said.  He  was 
shown  the  way,  and  after  a  little  talk,  he  asked: 

"  *  Well,  Neville,  what  are  your  circum-stances  ? ' 

"  *  Not  good,  general,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  spent  every 
thing  I  had  to  pay  Tiiy  father's  debts."  The  general  then 
rang  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  an  order  on  the  United 
States  Bank  for  stock  to  the  amount  of  §4,000  in  favor  of 
Morgan  Neville,  and  put  it  under  the  pillow.  Neville 
wa^  too  proud  to  ever  use  a  cent  of  it.  His  family,  how- 
ever, inherited  it,  and  also  received  a  pension  from  Louis 
Philippe." 

■  Morgan  Neville  died  March  1,  1840. 

The  first  number  of  the  Illinois  Magazine  was  issued  in 
October,  1830,  and  the  periodical,  a  monthly,  was  contin- 
ued two  years.  This  was  the  pioneer  magazine  of  Illinois, 
and  the  editor,  James  Hall,  wrote  the  most  of  it,  doing  a 
work  in  Shawneetown  similar  to  that  (iihhs  Hunt  did  at 
Lexington,  and  Timothy  Flint  at  Cincinnati  with  their 
"  Keviews."  The  contents  were  largely  liistorical,  relating 
to  the  early  setttlement  of  the  We^^t.  Tn  a  series  of  arti- 
cles headed.  Imlian  Kelations,"  written  in  a  noble  and 
niairnanimous  spirit,  and  filled  with  facts  and  per.-^nasive 
arguments.  Judge  Hall  arraigned  the  government  and  the 
people  for  injustice  to  the  red  race,  anticipating  the  plea 
8o  stronj^lv  ina<ie  in  these  latter  dav^  by  Mrs.  Helen  Jack- 
soil  iu    iiamoiia."    The  mugaziue  gave  much  promiueuce 
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to  the  subject  of  education,  and  kept  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  literature.  Under  the  caption,  "  March  of  Mind," 
the  editor  stated  that  within  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  1831  eighty-five  thousand  volumes,  mainly  schooU 
books,  had  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Cincinnati. 

Several  original  stories  appeared  in  the  Illinois  Maga- 
zine, and  plenty  of  original  verse.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
James  H.  Perkins,  and  Otway  Curry  were  contributors. 
Mrs.  Anna  Peyrc  Dinneis,  a  once  quite  popular  writer  in 
the  West,  gained  her  reputation  by  poems  published  in 
the  Illinois  Magazine,  under  the  signature,  "  Moina." 
Hugh  Peters,,  a  young  lawyer  of  great  literary  promise 
And  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  wrote  his  best 
pieces  for  HalPs  publication.  Hib  poem,  Connecticut/' 
enjoyed  a  school  reader  immortality. 

Late  in  the  year  1882  Judge  Hall  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  be  soon  after  began  tlie  publication  of  The  West* 
em  Monthly  Magazine,  a  Continuation  of  the  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine."  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Jan- 
uary, 1888.  Its  aims  were  like  those  of  its  predecessor, 
though  the  scope  was  wider,  and  the  contributors  were 
numerous.  Introducing  his  periodical  to  the  public,  the 
editor  wrote:  "Although  devoted  chiefly  to  -elegant 
literature,  it  has  always  been  our  wish  and  endeavor  to 
render  it  useful,  by  making  it  the  medium  for  disseminat- 
ing valuable  information  and  pure  moral  principles.** 
Matters  historical  and  statistical  received  much  attention. 
The  editor  furnished  "Notes  on  Illinois,'*  Kev.  J.  M. 
Peck  supplied  pioneer  reminiscences,  Jno.  U.  James,  of 
XJrbana,  Ohio,  contributed  many  chapters  of  his  valuable 
"History  of  Ohio,"  and  £.  B.  Mansfield  wrote  various 
articles  on  the  material  economies  of  the  West.  Scientific 
and.  literary  topics  were  discussed  somewhat  ponderously, 
and  a  number  of  heavy  essays,  original  and  selected,  ap> 
peared  on  "Phrenology,"  "British  Statesmen,"  "Amer- 
ican Literature."  The  editor,  in  a  "message"  to  his 
readers  in  February,  1835,  saya :  "  To  show  that  we  have 
not  been  wanting  in  exertion  to  give  variety  to  our  pages 
and  to  cause  the  whole  West,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be 
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presented  in  our  pajeres,  we  will  state  the  fact  that  the 
articles  contuiiied  m  the  last  volume  were  written  by 
tkirty-sevih  (Uttbrent  iutliviiluals,  who  are  known  to  us, 
besides  several  who  are  aiiotiymous.  Of  these,  four  reside 
in  Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  four  in  Illinois,  one  in  Mis- 
souri, one  in  Tennessee,  two  in  Alaliania,  on<'  in  Miehiiran, 
one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  l'eiinsyl\ ;nii:i,  one  in  Xew  York, 
one  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  in  Ohio.  Of 
these,  six  are  ladies;  and  it  is  due  to  them  t<>  say,  that 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  popular  articles  w^hich 
have  adorned  our  periodical  have  been  the  production  ot 
higliiv-^nfted  females/'  Prominent  amontr  tlic  ^'■thirty- 
seven"  contributors  were  Rev.  Jas.  II.  iV-rkins,  Morgan 
Neville,  IJenJaniin  Drake,  Charles  D.  Drake,  Otway  Curry, 
W.  D.  Gallagher,  and  Joseph  Reese  Fry.  Of  the  "gifted 
females,"  at  least  three  made  names  for  themselves.  Miss 
Hannah  II.  Gould,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  whose 
first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1832,  was  warmly  praised 
by  Judge  Hall,  contributed  to  the  Western  Monthly  Mag- 
azine many  of  her  most  popular  jioems,  including  '*  The 
Winter  King,"  "The  Bed  npon  the  Beech,"  and  The 
Pioneers."  It  may  be  said  that  Hall  brought  this  writer 
out. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Heutz,  who,  with  her  husband,  car- 
ried on  a  private  school  in  Cincinmiti,  wrote  many  etories 
and  poems  for  the  magazine.  Her  name  was  very  familiar 
to  readers  of  fiction.  According  to  Allibone»  ninety -three 
thonssiid  volumes  of  her  novels  were  sold  within  three 
years.  She  was  a  daughter  of  General  John  Whiting,  of 
the  United  States  armjr,  and  was  horn  at  Lancaster,  Mas- 
sachusetto.  Before  she  was  thirteen,  she  composed  a 
novel  and  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  She  was  married  to 
Prof.  N.  M.  Hentz,  and  lived  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina, before  coming  to  Cincinnati.  She  removed  from 
Ohio  with  her  hnsband  to  Alabama,  living  first  near  Flor- 
ence, and  then  at  Tuscaloosa.  Among  her  books  are : 
"Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Bag,"  "The  Mob  Cap,"  "Aunt 
Mercy,"  «The  Blind  Girt,"  ^*The  Peddler,"  "Lowell's 
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Folly,"  and  "  Ernest  Linwood."  Slio  wrote  a  trasredy,* 
"  De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Jiride,"  for  wliitli  a  gohl  modal 
and  a  prize  of  §500  were  awarded  her  by  a  Boston 
theatrical  manager.  She  also  iiro<liK'e(l  u  tragedy  called 
"Constance  of  Werdenberg,"  and  another,  "  Laniorah,  or 
the  Western  Wild,"  which  was  written  iii  Cincinnati,  and 
represented  there  on  the  stage,  and  afterward  printed  in  a 
newspaper.  The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  principal  character,  Lamorah,  was  a 
sentimental  ^quaw  most  wretchedly  in  love. 

The  third  famous  ladv  contributor  to  Hall's  Ma^^azine 
was  Harriet  Beeclier.  She  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
neetieut,  in  1S12,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  became  the 
assistant  of  her  sister,  Catherine,  in  a  girl;^'  school  at 
Hartford.  She  removed  to  Cincinnati  with  her  father's 
family,  and  not  long  atterward,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
she  wats  married  to  Trof.  Calvin  Stowe,  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary. Mrs.  Stowe's  literary  career  really  began  in  Cin- 
cinnati. E.  I).  ^Llnsiield  mentions  in  his  Memories  "  that 
he  had  heard  her  read  her  first  public  composition  at  Miss 
Pierce's  school,  Litchfield,  and  that  a  few  years  afterward  he 
published  her  first  printed  story  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 
In  April,  1834,  she  contributed  to  the  Western  Monthly 
Magazine  a  "  Xew  England  Sketch,"  for  which  she  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  fifty  dollars.  She  wrote  the  delightful 
study,  **Aunt  Mary,"  for  the  same  periodical.  Her  first 
volume,  "  The  May  Flower,"  published  in  1849,  was  dedi- 

'Thls  tragedy  was  pnnted  atToseatooea  in  1843.  The  pnfaee  aays: 
**Mr.  Pelby,  of  Boet<Nli  ofTered  five  hnn<ln  il  ilollars  for  the  bent  original 
trHir«>dy,  whicb  was  awar<lo<l  to  Mrt*.  C'jiroline  Lee  IU  uVa.  C^whi^  to 
pecuniarj'  embarrassment,  Ijo  felt  unable  to  pay  tbe  whole  amount  of 
the  award,  and  honorably  returned  to  her  the  copyright."  Mr.  Robert 
Clarke,  of  Omcinnati,  poaaeascs  a  copy  of  "  De  Lua,"  on  the  fly>leaf  of 
which  is  inacribed  the  fottowing  Notice 

'^Thia  being  the  sole  property  of 

£dWIN  £.  A.irDBBBOK, 

and  supposed  to  be  the  only  ( oj>y  (>xtaut  of  this  original  play  in  the 
Unitf  •!  st:)t*  s.  the  purloining  of  which  will  be  puniahed  to  the  utmost 

extent  ot  tin,'  law. 
ilow'.vjiD  Athe.nel'm,  Bostox,  Mass.,  April  4,  '58." 
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cated  to  the  "  Semi-coloti  Club,"  a  Queen  City  literary 
society,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 

Jndge  Ila!]  Rnpplied  the  magazine  with  many  stories, 
poems,  critical  sketches,  and  reviews.  His  life  of  General 
Harrison  was  printed  as  a  serial.  Much  of  the  material 
of  his  several  volumes  first  appeared  in  the  periodical. 
A  sharp  and  aiggressive  critic,  be  wrote  homoroos  and 
sarcastic  reviews  of  various  contemporary  writings  and 
writers.  He  compared  the  works  of  Wilson  and  Audu- 
bon, to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  He  very  wit- 
tily ridiculed  Flint's  Lectures  on  Natural  History," 
and  Caleb  Atwater's  antiquarian  discussions.  Mann  But* 
ler's  "History  of  Kentucky"  was  handled  so  severely  by 
Hall  as  to  call  out  a  rejoinder  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 

The  most  heated  controv<  !  -v  in  whicli  he  engaged  was 
precipitated  iu  1835,  when,  like  a  lone  knight  champion- 
ini?  an  unpopular  cause,  he  boldly  struck  the  sounding 
shield  of  the  doughty  crusader,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
Beecher  had  made  Lane  Seminary  a  militant  pojit  of  of- 
fensive warfare  against  Catholicism  and  slavery.  His 
little  book,  "A  Plea  for  the  West,"  was  an  argument 
against  foreign  migration,  especially  the  migration  of  ig- 
norant foreigners,  to  the  Mississippi  Valle}'.  The  publi- 
cation of  it  excited  much  feeling,  and  was  thought  to 
have  unjustly  inflamed  public  opinion  against  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Hall  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
believing  them  to  be  misrepresented  and  abused.  He  re- 
viewed Beechers  discourse  at  considerable  lensrtli  and 
with  caustic  severity,  calling  it  a  *'  plea  for  Lane  Seminary 
aii<l  against  the  Catholics."  In  May,  1835,  a  long  article 
a|)pcared  in  the  magazine  «b'Voted  to  "  The  Catholic  (^uos- 
tioii,"  m  extcnso.  Other  writei*s  engaged  in  tlie  <  fM]ti'o- 
vorsy,  especially  Eli  Taylor,  the  editor  of  tlio  Journal,  an 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-slavory  newspaper,  and  former  pub- 
lislier  ut'  Uall's  Magazine.  .Many  patrons  withdrew  their 
names  from  Hall's  subscription  list.  Some  accnsed  the 
editor  of  dislovaltv  to  his  own  sect:  sonie  forsook  him  be- 
cause  he  had  coudeuined  the    heresy  of  aholitiou,"  he 
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favoring  gradual  emancipatiou  instead  of  the  Garrisoniau 

method. 

Financial  dijiputeB  with  Eli  Taylor  catised  a  chancre  to 
he  made  in  the  publication  of  the  magazine,  which,  in 
January,  1835,  was  transferred  to  Flash,  Ryder  &  Co.  In 
Jutie,  having  made  engagements  to  enter  other  hnsine.-?^, 
Judge  Hull  withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  the  magazine, 
which  devolved  ii]n'!i  James  Reese  Fry.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  Hull  sold  out  to  James  B,  Marshall,  wiiu  merged 
it  in  his  Literary  Journal  and  Keview,  at  Louisville,  in 
February,  1837.  The  joint  subscription  lists  numi»ered 
only  a  thousand  names.  To  these  a  new  periodical,  called 
the  Monthlv  Mae:azinc  and  Review,  edited  bv  Wm.  D. 
(Jallaglier,  was  sent  tor  five  months  unly,  and  the  languish- 
ing [mblication  perished  June,  1837. 

Before  his  removal  to  Cincinnati,  Judge  Hall  bad  pub- 
lished three  books,  in  addition  to  his  volumes  of  the  Illinois 
Magazine.  The  first  of  these  was  the  "  Letters  from  tlie 
West,"  already  spoken  of.  The  second  was  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  "  Legends  of  the  West,"  issued  from  a 
Phil:idel}iliiu  {ireftB  in  1832.  The  titles  of  the  stories  are, 
♦*  The  Backwoodsman,''  "The  Divining  Rod,"  "The  Sev- 
enth Son,"  "The  Missionaries,"  "A  Legend  of  Carou- 
delet,"  "  The  Intestate,"  "  Michael  de  Coucy,"  "  The  Em- 
igrants," "The  BarrMck-Master's  Daughter."  In  1832 
apj>eared  "The  Soldier's  Bride  and  Other  Tales."  This 
was  followed,  in  1833,  by  "  The  Ilarpe's  Head  ;  a  Legend 
of  Kentucky."  The  next  year  the  diligent  author  put 
out  "  Sketches  of  the  West."  in  two  volumes,  and  "  Tales 
of  the  IJorder."  "  Statistics  of  the  West,"  "Notes  on  the 
Western  States,"  and  the  '*  Life  of  (ieneral  Wil.iuiii  Heury 
Harrison,  '  were  issued  while  the  author  was  still  connected 
with  the  nnigazine. 

Before  he  reliiuiuished  the  editorial  chair  Judge  liali 
was  appointed  <'ashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  Cincin- 
nati. The  charter  of  the  hank  ex{tire(l  in  1843,  but  the 
institution  was  reorganized  under  the  same  name,  with 
Hall  as  president,  whicli  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
For  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  therefore,  he  was 
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engaged  in  absorbing  mercantile  duties.  The  exactions 
of  business  did  not  cause  him  to  abandon  literary  pur- 
suits. His  most  laborious  task  as  a  writer  was  undertaken 
alter  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  bank  cashier. 

This  was  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  "  History  of 
the  Indian  Tribes,"  in  three  huge  folios,  embellished  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  authentic  portraits  from  the  In- 
dian gallery  at  Washington.  This  splendid  work  was  re- 
published in  London.  The  original  price  was  $120  per 
set,  but  thd  iejr  copies  now  attainable  are  held  at  a  much 
higher  rate.  The  projector  and  chief  proprietor  of  the 
publication  was  Colonel  Thomas  L.  McEeony,  of  the  In- 
dian Department.  He  superintended  the  illustration,  but 
the  letter-press  was  written  by  James  Hall,  and  consumed 
the  leisure  of  eight  years. 

The  long  list  of  Judge  Hall's  published  writings  is  com- 
plete when  we  add  to  those  already  named  The  Wilder- 
ness and  the  War-path,  1845 ;  **  Anniversary  Address  Be- 
fore the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati, 
1846;"  the  <<Life  of  Thomas  Posey,''  contributed  to 

Sparks's  American  Biography ; "  and  the  Romance  of 
Western  History."  In  view  of  the  useful  and  varied 
labors  of  Judge  Hall,  we  may  well  agree  with  the  as- 
sertion in  AUibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  that  ''few 
men  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Western  civiliza- 

« 

tion  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country  at 

large." 

The  salt  and  substance  of  Judge  Hall's  writings,  exclu- 
sive of  what  is  found  in  the  '*  History  of  Indian  Tribes," 
may  be  read  in  two  volumes,  the  ^  Legends  of  the  West " 
and  the  *'  Romance  of  Western  History."  The  first  con- 
tains cullings  from  the  author's  best  tales,  among  which 
is  "Harpe's  Head;"  and  the  second,  though  called 
**'  Romance,"  presents  a  vast  array  of  historical  facts  and 
very  little  fiction.  It  is,  indeed,  Hall's  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  literature,  being  a  clear,  vivid,  authentic,  real- 
istic survey  of  pioneer  life,  more  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  to-day,  because  of  its  literal  truth,  than  the  author's 
novels,  for  they  are  now  sought  for  the  facts  they  contain. 
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and  not  for  their  literary  art  or  other  merit  as  works  of 
imagination.  Doubtless,  Judge  Hall  realized  this  him- 
self, for  he  said  in  the  brief  preface  to  Legends  of  the 
West"  that  the  sole  intention  of  his  tales  was  "  to  convey 
accurate  descri[)t)oris  of  the  scenery  and  population  of  the 
country  "  in  which  he  resided. 

Judge  llalFs  volumes  graphically  depict  the  state  of 
things  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  at  a  period  just  after  the 
revolutionary  war.  We  see  in  them  the  pioneer  and  the 
emigrant  moving  westward  into  the  wilderness.  The 
Long-knives  encounter  the  red  men;  the  "station"  rises 
in  the  forest ;  the  deer  speeds  away  before  the  hunter ;  the 
paroquets  flutter  their  green  wings  above  the  canebrake 
along  the  Ohio.  Behold  the  train  of  pack-horses  winding 
along  the  mountain  road;  see  the  piroque  and  the  flat- 
boat  bearing  adveuturers  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Oalf 
of  Mexico.  Coming  down  to  a  later  day,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  indolent  French  settlers  at  their  picturesque, 
semi-Indian  villages,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaekia. 

We  explore  Southern  Illinois,  and  listen  to  stories  of 
Missouri  trappers,  and  of  the  freebooters  that  rob  by  river 
and  on  land  and  hide  in  caves.  Then  the  novels  take  ns 
to  hunt  the  raccoon  and  the  wild-cat  in  the  Kentucky 
woods.  "Uauk  Short,  the  snake-killer/' amnscs  ub  with 
his  extraordinary  feats ;  and  we  are  horrified  at  the 
ghastly  vision  of  Micajah  Harpe's  gory  head  severed  from 
his  body  and  stuck  in  the  forks  of  a  tree. 

Judge  Hall  goes  with  ns  to  the  hospitable  manor-house 
of  the  Virginia  planter,  introduces  fine  young  oflicers,  and 
beautiful  young  ladies  who  journey  through  the  forests, 
and  are  captured  by  Indians.  He  takes  us  to  the  back- 
woods cabin,  entertains  us  with  feasts  and  weddings,  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  barbecue  and  the  camp-meeting. 

The  style  of  his  composifion  is  correct,  dignified,  and 
graceful ;  enlivened  by  humor  and  made  piquant  by  satiric 
touches.  Hall  never  loses  enthusiasm  nor  vivacity,  and, 
though  his  narrative  is  sometimes  tedious,  it  is  never  dull, 
a  remark  that  applies  as  well  to  Cooper  and  to  Irving. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career,  James  Hall 
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foand  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  poets, 
and,  like  many  another  young  man  of  sensibility  and  lively 
passions,  he  wrote  in  verse.  The  ^  Western  Souvenir  "  con- 
tains a  score  of  metrical  pieces  from  his  hand  to  half  a 
dozen  of  which  he  attached  the  nom  de  plume  Orlando/' 

Jndge  Hall's  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving  a  family  of 
five  children.  JSe  was  married  September  8, 1889,  to  hia 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Alexander,  nh  Anderson, 
a  sister  of  Governor  Charles  Anderson  and  of  the  late 
Larz  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Hall,  who  is  now 
deceased,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Soldier^s 
Retreat,"  the  residence  of  her  father,  M%jor  Richard 
Clough  Anderson  (aid  to  General  LaFayette).  She  was  a 
young  ^dow  when  Judge  Hall  made  her  acqumntance. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  Chillicothe,  in  the  historically 
famous  mansion  of  General  Duncan  McArthur,  at  Pruit 
Hill,'  afterward  the  residence  of  Govenior  Allen. 

The  i89ue  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  two  daaghters. 

The  oldest  son,  William  Anderson  Hall,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Phcenix  and  Merchants'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  inherits,  in  generous  measure,  the  lit- 
erary aptitude  from  both  parenta,  and,  had  he  devoted 
hie  energies  to  letters  instead  of  business,  he  would  have 
added  another  to  the  long  line  of  authors  of  his  name  and 
kindred.  As  it  is,  he  has  written,  as  a  pastime,  much  that 
is  worthy  of  a  more  permanent  repository  than  the  news- 
paper columns,  in  which  it  has  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  signature  of  "  Timothy  Timid.'' 

In  1872,  Mr.  Wm.  Hall  wrote  from  Europe  a  series  of  de- 
lightful letters,  which  were  published  in  tlie  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  with  the  general  title,  **  Timothy's  Tour." 
He  was  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Enquirer  in 
1876,  and  furnished  that  newspaper  capital  reports  of  the 
Centennial.  There  appeared  from  his  sprightly  pen,  in 
1886,  a  charming  short  story,  "A  Romance  of  Vesuvius." 

James  Harrison  Hall,  younger  brother  of  William,  is 
now  in  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
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Maria  Louisa  Hall  married  Thomas  H.  Wright,  and 
lives  in  Cincinnati. 

Kate  Longworth  Hall,  the  youngest  child  of  Judge  Hall, 
is  unmarried,  and  is  now  living  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Judge  James  Hall's  death  occurred  at  bis  home  in  Oin* 
cinnati  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868.  A  biogrophical  sketch 
of  him  was  prepared  by  his  friend,  Colonel  J.  Fl  Meline,^ 
and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  October  16, 
1868. 

The  man  of  business  seldom  finds  time  for  literary  pur- 
suits.  The  duties  of  a  bank  president  are  exacting,  and 
he  who  discharges  them  faithfully  will  have  little  energy 
left  for  the  mental  toil  of  composing  books.  Judge  Hall's 
period  of  literary  invention  closed  soon  after  his  mercantile 
labors  began.  But  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  culture,  and  polite  studies.  We  can  not  better 
conclude  our  survey  of  his  useful  life  and  services  than  by 
quoting  a  pa-i<ugo  from  an  address  which  he  gave  before 
the  "  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association,*'  on 
the  "  Dignity  of  Comiiu  reo."   He  said : 

"  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
does  not  necessarily,  nor,  as  I  hope,  usually,  blunt  the 
sensibilities,  nor  destroy  the  manliness  of  a  generous  char- 
actor  :  that  it  is  not  always  a  selfish  and  a  mercenary  occu- 
pation. If  money  be  sought  with  moderation,  by  honora- 
ble means,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  good,  no 
employment  ailords  exercise  to  higher  or  nobler  powers 

*  James  Florant  Moltno,  an  author  of  considerable  distinction,  was 
born  in  the  United  ^Stutes  tort  at  Sackett  H  Harbor,  Kew  York,  iu  1S13. 
He  come  to  Cincinnati  in  1832,  and  taught  in  St,  XavieFs  College  (then 
the  Athenenm),  and  amisted  in  editing  the  Catholic  Telegraph.  He 
studied  law  with  "William  (ireene,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about 
ISIIT).  He  traveled  and  rosidi'd  in  Ku rope,  becoming'  mnister  of  several 
languages— French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish.  Returning  lo  Cincinnati, 
he  practiced  law  there  for  several  yeare.  Colonel  Meline  took  a  promi< 
nent  part  in  the  civil  war.  Beaides  writing  much  for  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  the  Xi  w  York  Tril»iint\  tht»  Nation,  and  other  newspapers 
and  magazines,  he  was  the  authur  of  '*Two  Thousnnd  Miles  on  Horse- 
back," and  of  many  iearned  lectures.  But  his  uiosi  noted  work  is  tnat 
entitled  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scote,  and  Her  Latest  English  Historian,*'  a 
reply  to  Froude.  He  died  in  1873. 
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of  the  mind  and  heart.  And  each,  gentlemec,  should  he 
the  character  of  the  merchant.  He  should  gnard  his 
heart  against  the  seductive  influence  of  money ;  he  should 
carefuUj  shield  his  mind  against  the  narrow  precepts  of 
avarice.  Money  should  be  regarded  as  the  ageut  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  good  it  may  be  made  to  perform—it 
should  be  sought  as  the  instrument  of  self-defense  against 
the  evils  of  poverty ;  of  parental  love,  enabling  us  to  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  on  us ;  of  public  spirit,  in  afford- 
ing the  means  of  promoting  the  public  good." 
25 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

GEOKGE  i)ENM80N  PRENTICE,  JOURNALIST,  POET,  AND  WIT. 

George  Dennison  Prentice  was  born  in  an  humble  farm- 
house in  Preston  township,  Connecticut,  on  Saturday, 
December  18,  1802.  The  natural  scenery  surrounding  his 
home  was  impressive,  and  its  varied  beauty  gave  an  early 
impulse  to  his  poetical  tendency.  The  child  inherited 
bodily  vigor,  an  active  temperament,  and  bri^lit  intellect. 
His  precocity  was  stimulated  by  a  fond  mother,  who  taught 
him  to  read  in  the  Bible  ere  he  had  completed  his  fourth 
year.  At  the  tender  age  of  live  he  was  sent  to  school, 
where  he  was  kept  until  he  reached  the  .igc  of  nine  years; 
then  his  father  took  him  out  of  school  and  put  him  to 
work  on  the  farm.  A  poor  man's  son,  he  must  do  manual 
tasks,  in  seed-time  and  in  harvest,  and  help  the  family  to 
earn  and  to  save.  Physical  toil  in  the  fields  did  not  de- 
stroy the  lad's  inclination  for  study.  What  he  had  learned 
in  the  country  school  begat  a  longing  for  more  knowl- 
edge. 

Boubtlesa  the  beloved  mother,  whose  ambitious  care 
had  induced  George  to  con  the  alphabet  as  he  sat  on  her 
knees,  seconded  hia  earnest  desire  to  prepare  for  college. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  a  clergyman  who  had  been  a  tutor  at  Tale  College,  and 
he  made  extraordinary  progress  in  his  studies.  Perhaps 
the  foregoing  years  of  sturdy  service,  with  plow  and  scythe 
and  ax,  were  well  invested,  and  had  established  a  sound 
bodily  basis  for  a  good  mental  superstructure.  It  is  re- 
corded that  young  Prentice  ^  completed  the  study  of  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Sallust,  Cicero,  the  0reek  Testament,  Xeno- 
phou,  six  books  of  Homer,  the  Greek  Minora,  most  of  the 
Greek  Majora,  and  other  works,  within  six  months  after 
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his  first  introduction  to  English  grammar."  Tradition 
further  declares  that  he  learned  Lindley  Murray  by  heart 
in  tivc  days,  and  that  he  recited  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
-t'Eneid  at  a  single  lesson. 

Making  a  discount  of  tifty  per  cent  for  exaggeration  in 
tlie  above  assertions,  the  record  would  still  prove  Prentice 
a  remarkable  student ;  and  if  we  credit  the  statement  as 
it  stands,  we  must  accord  him  a  place  with  such  prodigies 
as  Macaulay  and  Stuart  Mill. 

Like  thousands  of  other  ambitions  young  people,  before 
and  since  his  day,  Prentice  used  the  vocation  of  teaching 
as  a  means  of  getting  to  college.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  undertook  to  teach  his  first  school  in  a  conntry  village ; 
undertook  and  succeeded.  For  about  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  teach,  then  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown 
University.  The  phenomenal  memory  which  enabled  him 
to  prepare  for  college  so  rapidly  gave  great  distinction 
and  brilliancy  to  his  college  career.  We  have*it  on  good 
authority  that  he  could  repeat,  verbaitm,  ^'  Eamee's  £Ie- 
ments  of  Criticism/'  ''Blair's  Rhetoric,"  and  ''Dugald 
Stnart's  Mental  Philosophy."  A  poet  says  onr  teachers 
are  the  parents  of  onr  mind,  which  epigram  adds  interest 
to  the  fact  that  Prentice,  while  in  college  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  onoe  somewhat  fkmons  Tristram  Burges, 
and  the  much  more  celebrated  Horace  Mann.  Prentice 
entered  college  in  1820  and  graduated  in  1828^  crowned 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  student  Brown  TJni- 
versity  had  then  sent  forth.  Years  afterward  the  care- 
worn and  world-taught  man,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his 
student  life,  meditated  thus : 

"  Within  your  silent  domes,  how  many  hearts 
Are  beatiug  high  with  glorious  drtarns?   "Ds  well 
The  rosy  sunlight  of  the  morn  should  not 
Be  darkened  by  the  portents  of  the  storm 
That  may  not  bnnt  till  eve.  Those  yoaihfnl  ones 
Whose  thoughts  are  woven  of  the  hues  of  heaven. 
May  see  their  visions  fading  tint  by  tint, 
Till  naught  is  left  upon  the  winter  air 
Save  the  gray  winter  cloud ;  the  brilliant  star 
That  gUtteis  now  npon  their  happy  lives, 
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May  redden  to  a  soorching  flame,  and  bom 
Their  every  hope  to  dost." 

With  a  full  miod  and  aa  empty  purse,  the  honored 
graduate  betook  himself  again  to  the  wide-ranging  art  of 
school-mastering,  finding  employment  in  a  seminary  at 
8mithfield.  Teaching  became  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
profession  of  law,  for  which  he  soon  began  to  prepare. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  being  then  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  practice  of  law  seems  not  to  have 
been  to  his  liking ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  record  of  his 
ever  having  tried  any  case.  Perhaps  he  delighted  more 
in  literary  composition  than  in  legal  forms,  or  the  patience- 
trying  task  of  securing  clients.  While  in  college  he  had 
written  for  the  press  in  verse  and  in  prose. 

The  poet,  J.  Brainard,  himself  an  editor  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  was  the  direct  cause  of  Prentice's  launching 
in  journalism.  Brainard,  only  six  years  his  senior,  dis- 
covered Prentice's  ability,  and  encouraged  his  literaiy  en* 
deavors.  Fifty  years  ago  the  knack  of  facile  writing  was 
rarer  than  it  is  now-a-days,  when,  as  Tennyson  said  to 
George  £liot,  "every  body  writes  well;"  and  ready  pens 
were  then  in  demand.  The  New  England  Review  was 
started  at  Hartford  in  1828,  and  Prentice  was  chosen  ed- 
itor. The  Review  was  an  aggressive  Whig  newspaper 
that  soon  attracted  popular  attention,  for  readers  perceived 
that  it  was  ably  conducted,  and  that  its  editor  was  a  rising 
man.  The  precocious  school-boy,  toil-tried  farmer,  suc- 
cessful collegian,  earnest  teacher,  disciplined  law-student, 
was  ready  for  his  life-work.  Henceforth  he  was  the  slave 
of  the  pen,  yet  its  master. 

When,  in  1828,  Jackson  was  elected  president  over 
Adams,  political  excitement  was  at  a  white  heat.  The 
memorable  campaign  arrayed  the  Whigs  and  the  Demo- 
crats against  each  other  in  desperate  partisan  war  of 
words,  both  on  the  stump  and  in  the  newspapers.  The 
Whigs,  stung  by  defeat,  made  tremendous  efiEbrta  to  re- 
gain their  lost  power.  Political  orators  and  writer^ 
brought  all  their  batteries  of  wit,  aignment,  and  eloquence 
to  bear  in  the  hot  controversy. 
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Henry  Clay  was  considered  by  many  in  tii  :•  Whig  party 
as  a  foeman  iiiore  tliau  worthy  Jackson  s  steel,  and  he 
was  to  run  as  the  Whig  candidate  in  1832.  Tlie  Ken- 
tucky statesman's  adherents  in  New  Enorland  pushed  his 
claims  vigorously.  Tlie  canvas  demanded  that  an  attract- 
ive'* life"  of  the** great  (ornmoner "  should  he  prepared 
for  cirrulation  among  the  people.  Wlio  ro  competent  to 
prepare  siuh  a  campaign  hook  as  tlie  ambitions  young 
editor  of  tlie  Xew  England  Keview  ?  Prentice  wa>?  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  tuetk.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary fur  liiiii  to  (TO  t()  Kentucky  to  obtain  material  for  his 
book,  a  provisional  editor  was  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
Hartford  paper.  There  was  among  tlie  contributors  to 
the  Keview  a  (M la kcr  youth,  five  3'eais  tlie  junior  of  ^fr. 
Prentice — his  name.  Jolm  Oreenlenf  Whittier.  Tliis 
youni:  man  had  been  stndyini^^  and  teaehinsf  in  the  acad- 
emv  at  Ilaverili,  Massaelnisetts.  He  had  come  back  to 
his  father  s  farm,  and  was  one  day  hoeing  in  the  field 
when  a  letter  was  brouglit  him  froni  the  puVilishers  of  the 
lieview,  requesting  him,  in  Prentice's  mime,  to  come  to 
Hartford  and  edit  the  paper.  "T  eoulil  not  have  been 
more  astonished,"  said  Wlnttier,  afterwards,  relating  the 
incident  to  Jolm  .lames  I'iatt.  *'if  T  had  been  told  I  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  to  the  (/ireat  Klian  of  Tartary." 
To  J.  C.  Derby,  the  veteran  publislier,  Whittier  said: 
**  My  first  real  work  was  dotie  when  George  D.  I'reiitice 
was  editor  of  the  Hartford  Review;  althouirli  1  had  wjit- 
ten  consideral>le  l)elbre,  I  wrote  and  sent  him  a  few  things, 
and  he  encouraged  me.  When  he  recommended  me  to 
take  his  X'la*-'^*  the  publisher  met  me,  and  I  went  down, 
and  for  two  years  I  remained  with  the  Keview."  When 
Whittier  arrived  at  Hartford  to  assume  his  editorial 
duties.  Prentice  had  already  gone  to  K.eutucky ;  the  two 
iiever  met. 

Prentice's  **Lite  of  Clay"  was  written  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  prelace  is  dated  November,  14,  1880. 
The  book  is  intensely  partisan,  extravagantly  eulogistic  of 
Clay,  savagely  abusive  of  his  political  enemies.  The  style 
is  lucid  and  vigorous,  but  the  sentences  often  soar  on 
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American  ea^W  wiugs.  ImpasBioned  eloquence'*  was 
a  commodity  much  in  demand  in  the  era  of  Henry  Clay. 
The  popnlar  taste  relished  flowing  periods,  burning 
perorations,  and  scintillant  rhetoric. 

Prentice  thus  pictures  Olay  in  the  climax  of  oratoric 
fervor :  ^  His  keen  eye  kindles  into  new  brightness  from 
the  irresistible  fire  within  him;  and  his  whole  countenance 
discovers,  like  a  mirror,  the  transit  of  star>Hke  thought, 
which  beam  upon  lips  touched  with  the  living  coal  of  elo- 
quence.'* One  more  of  these  exuberant  passages  may  be 
quoted  because  it  exhibits  Prentice's  temper  and  early 
style,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  striking  example  of 
a  kind  of  composition  once  admired : 

"When  the  spirit  of  faction  shall  have  spent  its 
strength  and  died ;  when  the  flood  of  calumny  which,  like 
the  stream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apocalyptic  Dragon, 
has  overspread  the  land  with  its  pestilential  tide,  shall 
have  passed  off  into  the  dead  sea  of  common  oblivion,  the 
virtue  of  the  last  administration  will  be  remembered,  and 
will  glow,  undimmed  over  the  waste  of  after-corruption, 
like  *  night's  diamond  star'  above  the  dark  outline  of  a 
sky  of  storm." 

The  administration  thus  praised  was,  of  course,  that  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  to  whom  Mr.  Prentice  refers  in  an- 
other part  of  his  book  in  the  following  terms :  *^  The 
tranquil  majesty  of  his  mind  was  like  that  of  the  ocean 
when  its  Controller  has  laid  the  finger  of  His  silence  upon 
every  wave.  A  mild  and  chastened  feeling  of  admiration 
might,  indeed,  steal  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  con- 
templated its  quiet,  yet  noble  manifestations ;  but  for  the 
calling  forth  of  enthusiasm,  a  wilder  and  more  passionate 
moving  of  its  elements  was  requisite.  It  needed  the 
sublimity  of  the  tempest — ^the  cloud-fire's  shock — ^the  loud 
summons  of  the  thunder,  and  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the 
answering  waves." 

8uch  luxuriant  growth  of  expression,  loaded  with  every 
flower  of  speech,  but  especially  with  metaphor,  character- 
ized Prentice's  early  prose.  £  have  read  a  short,  senti- 
mental story  of  his,  probably  written  about  the  time  he 
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left  college.  It  is  entitled  "The  Brokeu-lleurted,"  and  is 
a  tale  of  love  and  desertion.  The  heroine  who  dwelt 
in  "  a  country  village  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  New  England  " 
is  described  as  *'  a  creature  to  he  \vor8hipe<l — her  hrow  was 
garlanded  with  the  young  year's  sweetest  tiowers,  her  yel- 
low locks  were  lianging  heautitully  and  low  upon  the 
bosom — and  she  moved  through  the  crowd  with  such 
a  floating  and  unearthly  grace  that  the  bewildered 
gazer,"  etc. 

"  The  Broken-Heurted "  is  one  of  those  maiden  efforts 
that  their  authors  blush  for  when   thev  grow  old  and 

V  CI' 

wicked,  but  which,  notwithstanding  tlieir  Jejune  senti- 
mentalities, are  often  more  creditable  to  the  heart  than  arc 
the  riper  and  less  sincere  productions  of  prudent  maturity. 
The  little  story  is  spangled  with  rhetorical  ornaments,  but 
is  really  beautiful  in  tliouglit  and  feeling,  and  abounds  in 
moral  and  religious  redectious  very  simply  and  devoutly 
expressed. 

While  Prentice  was  engaged  on  the  "  Life  of  Clay," 
propositions  were  made  urging  him  to  remain  in  Ken- 
tucky and  conduct  a  newspaper  to  tight  the  Jackson  party, 
and  represent  "  Harry  of  the  West."  The  project  was 
realized  in  the  establishing  of  the  Louisville  Journal  by 
George  D.  Treutice  and  E.  L.  Buxton.  The  first  number 
of  this  famous  newspaper  appeared  November  24,  1830,  a 
month  after  Judge  Hall  started  the  Illinois  Magazine,  and 
a  year  before  Gallagher  began  the  Cincinnati  Mirror.  Mr. 
•  Prentice  was  connected  with  the  Journal  till  his  death,  a 
period  of  forty  years.  Henry  Watterson  declares  that 
**From  1830  to  1861  the  influence  of  Prentice  was  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  political  writer  who  ever  lived." 
Wm.  H.  Perrin  claims  that  the  Louisville  Journal  "built 
the  city  of  Louisville,"  and  "  prevented  the  secession  of 
Kentucky." 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  is  ascribed  the  distinction  of  mak- 
ing prominent  in  political  warfare  that  mode  of  attack 
called  personal  journalism,  which  he  employed  through 
the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Philip  'Frenau,  the  poet. 
The  Aurora,  a  Democratic  paper  edited  in  Philadelphia  by 
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William  Dnane,  is  said  to  have  secured  the  election  of 
Jefterson  by  virtue  of  its  fighting  force.  So  intense  was 
the  partisan  antagonism  that  a  mob  of  Federalists,  wear- 
ing the  black  cockade,  attacked  the  office  of  the  Aurora. 
Another  powerful  Democratic  "personal"  editor  was 
Thomas  Ritchie,  who  conducted  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
from  1804  to  1845.  On  the  other  side,  William  Coleman 
was  selected  by  the  Federalists  to  fight  in  their  cause 
and  lead  the  van,"  in  New  York,  and  the  Evening  Post 
was  the  weapon  he  wielded.  The  history  of  Coleman's 
personal  encounters  was  notorious,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Prentice  emulated  his  example.  Wm.  C.  Bryant  succeeded 
Coleman,  and  all  know  his  power  as  a  writer  and  his  apti- 
tude for  applying  a  horsewhip  on  occasion,  small  of  stature 
though  he  was. 

Joseph  Gales  started  the  famous  National  Intelligencer, 
Democratic,  in  1800.  Robert  Walsh,  twenty  years  later, 
became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Whig  party  at  that  time,  and  a  paper 
of  great  literary  ability. 

The  individuality  of  such  editors  as  Duane  and  Cole- 
man gave  character  to  their  journals.  The  man  in  the 

sanctum  "  and  his  chief  contributors  stood  before  the  eye 
of  the  public,  known  and  personally  responsible.  Modern 
impersonal  journalism  is  a  drilled  army  behind  a  wail. 
The  early  editors  were  summoned  to  a  tournament  in  the 
.  open  field — spear  to  spear,  sword  to  sword.  The  knights 
of  greatest  prowess  conquered.  Nor  was  the  spear  always  • 
a  pen  only,  and  the  blood  only  ink.  What  the  composing- 
stick  said,  the  editor  must  stand  by  when  he  showed  his 
face  on  the  street.  The  term  fighting  editor"  was  not 
altogether  figurative.  He  who  ventured  to  fire  a  fierce 
leader  at  a  political  foe  often  had  reason  to  expect  a  reply 
in  the  sharp  rhetoric  of  a  pistol.  Richard  Hildreth,  the 
historian,  says  that  In  the  half  century  from  1765  to 
1816  the  peculiar  literature  of  America  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
series  of  new>pa|  ier  essays,  some  of  them  of  distinguished 
ability.  Rich  jcU  els  now  and  then  glitter  in  the  ^neral 
mass.  But  the  editorial  portion  of  the  papers,  and  no 
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small  part  of  the  eommnnications  also,  consist  of  det  lama- 
tory  calumnit'^^  exprc-spil  in  a  style  of  vulgar  ferocity." 

This  peculiar  st  \  liul  not  i^o  out  of  use  in  1816,  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  likely  to  di6ai>pear  until  the  general  process 
of  human  evolution  has  ^one  much  further.  In  all  times 
of  great  political  excitement,  strong  and  aggressive  editors 
are  liable  to  relapse  into  the  old  fashion. 

Georgo  T).  Prentice  vvas  one  ot'  the  first  powerful  per- 
sonal editors  in  the  Mississsippi  Valley.  He  brought  the 
Louisville  Journal  into  the  arena  of  action  ten  years  be- 
for©  lloraee  Greeley  started  the  Trihune,  and  twenty  years 
before  liayniond  heiran  the  New  York  Times.  The  Ken- 
tucky champion  was  a  warm  friend  of  Greeley,  though 
the  two  editors  were  ottcn  at  variance.  Prentice  respected 
Greeley  as  a  foenian  worthy  of  any  editor's  steel,  and  ad- 
mired him  as  stronij  men  ever  must  admire  others  of  like 
power.  The  T.oni.«ville  Leru  of  the  pen  thus  greeted  the 
New  York  journalist,  in  verses  addressed  to  *'A  Political  • 
Opponent 

"  I  aend  thee,  Greeley,  words  of  cheer. 

Thou  l)r:iv('st,  Irue^it,  best  of  nien  ; 
For  1  have  market!  thy  strong  car<?er, 
Ab  tiuced  by  thy  own  t^turdy  pen. 
I  Ve  oeen  thy  straggles  with  thy  foes 
That  dared  thee  to  the  de8|>erate  fight, 
And  lovt  d  to  watch  thy  goodly  V)lows 
Dealt  loT  the  cavuje  thou  deem'st  the  right." 

Prentice  was  not  the  only  famous  and  influential  Whig 
jonrnalibt  of  his  time  in  tljc  West.  Charles  Hammond 
bei^an  his  editorial  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette  in  1827,  three  \  ears  before  the  Lonisville  Journal 
was  established.  Hammond,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1779, 
educated  in  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801. 
He  reuiuved  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where,  in  1813,  he 
started  the  Oliio  Federalist,  a  newspaper  which  was  dis- 
continued in  1817.  From  1816  to  1821  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  From  1823  to  » 
1838  he  was  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  uf  Ohio,  and 
prepared  the  first  nine  volumes  of  Ohio  Keports.  From 
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1825  to  the  date  of  h»  death,  April  8, 1840,  this  veiy  able, 
indnstrioae,  and  learned  man  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Gazette.  In  hie  capacious  mind  he  received  and  digested 
the  knowledge  which  proved  him  a  lawyer,  political  econo- 
mist, statesman,  historian,  and  poet.  An  intimate  friend 
and  adviser  of  Clay,  a  correspondent  of  the  leading  pub- 
lic men  of  his  generation,  he  was  pronounced  by  Webster 
^  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  wielded  the  editorial  pen.'* 

Hammond's  formidable  antagonist  in  editorial  war&re 
was  Moses  Dawson,  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Adver- 
tiser, the  Jackson  newspaper  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Daw- 
son, whose  Memoirs  "  by  Mr.  Reemelin  were  published, 
I  think,  in  the  Commercial,  was  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  clearness.  He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Harrison.' 
£.  D.  Mansfield  has  recorded  some  amusing  recollections  of 
the  intercourse  of  Hammond  with  his  respected  Democratic 
opponent.  **They  would  meet,"  says  Mansfield,  "at  a 
noted  coliee-house  on  Front  street,  where  they  would 
banter  each  other  over  their  toddy.  Dawson  would  say, 
"  I'll  beat  you,  Charley,"  and  Hammond  would  say,  Fll 
give  it  to  you  in  the  morning.*  ** 

Prentice  found  his  Dawson,  though  a  weaker  one  than 
Moses,  in  the  person  of  Shadrach  Penn,  who  edited  in 
Louisville  the  Advertiser  in  advocacy  of  Jackson  and 
Democracy.  Penn  was  an  able  writer,  but  no  match  for 
Prentice.  For  a  dozen  years  the  Journal  and  the  Advertiser 
maintained  bitter  war.  Prentice  disabled  his  adversary 
by  the  force  of  ridicule.  Shadrach  Penn  was  actually 
driven  from  the  city  and  the  state  at  the  point  of  a  terri- 
ble quill.  Prentice  recorded  the  departure  in  the  follow- 
ing witty  but  not  very  generous  sentences : 

"  Shadrach,  after  a  residence  of  twenty-three  years  in 
this  city,  goes  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  and  lay  his 


'  Historical  Narrativt-  <>f  the  Civil  and  Military  Sen-ices  of  Major* 
General  William  Henry  lliirrifton,  and  a  Vinflication  m"  his  Clmracter 
and  Conduct  a«  a  Statcwnau,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Soldier;  with  a  detail  of 
bis  ^'egotiatioIl8  and  Warn  with  the  Indians,  until  the  final  Overthrow 
of  the  celebrated  Chief,  Tecumieht  and  his  Brother,  the  Prophet, 
Hoses  Dawson.  8vo.  pp.  472.  Cincinnati,  1834. 
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bones  in  St.  Louis.  Well,  he  has  our  best  wishes  for  his 
prosperity.  All  the  ill-will  we  have  ever  had  for  him 
passed  out  long  ago  through  our  thumb  iiud  forefinger. 
His  lot  hitherto  has  boon  a  most  ungentle  one,  but  we 
trust  his  life  will  prove  ukiu  to  the  plant  that  begins  to 
blossom  at  the  advanced  age  uf  half  a  oenturv.  May  all 
be  well  with  him  here  and  hereafter.  "We  sliould,  indeed, 
be  sorry  if  the  poor  fellow,  whom  we  have  been  torturing 
eleven  years  in  this  world,  suuuld  be  passed  over  to  the 
devil  in  the  next." 

Prentice  rejoiced  in  eontroverBj.  His  keen  arrows  of 
personal  attack  and  defense  flew  to  every  part  of  the 
United  State?,  and  he  was  known  in  France  and  England 
as  a  poignuut,  cj»i<;rinmnatical  writer.  Punch  appropriated 
his  jests.  He  wrote  with  sustained  fur^  e  and  with  dignity 
on  the  political  (inestion^i  of  his  day.  Bnt  liis  re]uitation, 
like  that  of  Tom  Corwin,  ilepended  mueb  n]ion  his  wit 
and  humor.  His  bi-ight  sayings  were  repealed  in  every 
newspaper.  Readers  looked  every  morning  with  eager 
curiosity  for  the  last  quip  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 

Prentice  says/'  wila  the  introduction  to  the  freshest  an- 
ecdote of  the  breakfast  table,  and  to  the  last  swift-flying 
witticism  on  'Change. 

A  collection  of  parugrajjlis  from  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  was  published  in  1850  under  the  title  of  Pren- 
ticeiana,  u  name  suggested  by  Evart  A.  Duyckinck  in 
1855.  The  selections  were  tirst  made  by  Mr.  Prentice  him- 
self; then  reduced  to  one-third  the  original  number  by 
friends  to  whom  they  were  submitted ;  Anally  cut  down 
Btill  more  by  the  publishers,  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  so  much  editing  diluted  rather  than 
strengthened  the  wit  of  Prenticeiana.  The  critical  friends 
doubtless  rejected  the  most  audacious  and  therefore  best 
hits,  and  the  prudent  publishers  expurgated  the  expurgated 
copy.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  paragraph  history  of  party 
politics  for  a  period  of  twenty  exciting  years.  lu  its 
pages  we 

'*  Catch  the  manners  Uving  as  they  rise," 
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of  a  past  generation.  We  learii  tlie  ebaraLteristice  of  the 
press  in  other  days.  We  realize  the  meaning  of  i)olitical 
vituperation.  Much  of  that  terrific  editorial  warfare 
seems  more  barbarous  tban  it  really  was.  The  tragedy 
lapsen,  on  occasion,  into  pantomime,  and  we  see  that  the 
clubs  are  stufted.  Prenticeiana  abounds  in  reeommeuda- 
tioufi  and  prophecies  in  regard  to  kicking,  nose-pulling, 
cowhiding,  shooting,  hanging,  and  irking  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  to  a  place  still  more  confining  and  hotter.  The 
style  is  vigor  itself,  for  vigor  means  war-ituiking ;  almost 
every  jiaesage  it*  an  aggravating  pertsonality.  The  wit, 
for  the  most  part,  turns  on  the  pun — the  pu!i  usually  on  a 
proper  name.  For  example  :  "  Messrs.  JJell  k  Topp,  of  the 
N.  C.  Gazette,  say  that  M'rentices  are  made  to  serve 
mastern.'  Well,  Bells  were  made  to  be  hung,  and  Topps 
to  be  whipped." 

The  humor  broad,  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehension, 
the  point  never  oltscured  from  any  qualin  of  delicacy. 
"  There  is  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  legislature  whose 
name  is  Buzzard.  Let  him  subscribe  for  the  Louittvilie 
Advertiser;  it  will  be  a  feast  for  him."  J5"ot  all  the  pass- 
ages in  Prenticeiana  are  political  nor  written  iu  the  joker's 
vein.  We  meet  maxims,  philosophical,  prudential,  and 
moral.  "A  friend  that  you  have  to  buy  won't  be  worth 
what  you  have  to  pay  for  him,  no  matter  how  little  that 
maybe."  "The  pen  is  a  formidable  weapon,  but  a  man 
can  kill  himself  with  it  a  great  deal  more  easily  than  he 
can  otiior  people." 

Tiie  following  are  straws  from  Prentice's  sheaf  of  Ion 
mots : 

*'A  critic  says  of  a  late  volume  of  poems  that  it  is  '  un- 
utterably .stu]>i(l.'    Pity  it  hadn't  been." 

"Doctor,  what  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  this  fre- 
quent rush  of  blood  to  the  head?"  "Oh,  its  notliing  but 
an  eltbrt  of  nature.    Xature,  you  know,  abhors  a  vacuum." 

"  The  New  Haven  Herald  says  :  *  Does  the  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Journal  suppose  that  he  is  a  true  Yankee  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  New  England?  If  a  dog  is  born  in 
an  oven  is  he  bread  f    We  can  tell  the  editor  that  there 
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are  very  few  dog8,  whether  boni  in  an  oven  or  out  of  it, 
but  are  better  bred  than  he  is." 

***  The  Louiisville  Journal  professes  to  think  that  Mr.  Clay 
can  be  elected  to  the  I'resideiicy.  I«  Brother  Prentice 
a  fool  V — Westchester  Herald.  No,  but  if  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  is  our  brother,  we  are  next  kin  to  one." 

"A  locofoco  i>ai)er  of  Illinois  calk  the  ij-overnor  of  that 
fitate  '  a  temperate  man/  We  believe  that  his  locofoco 
excellency  did  belong  to  a  temperance  society  a  few  days, 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  made  a  brief  attempt  at  sobriety — 
merely  nuide  a  stagger  at  it." 

"A  certain  editor,  who  has  had  a  controversy  with  us, 
-Suggests  that  he  and  we  should  look  each  other  in  the  face. 
But  he  would  have  tlie  advantage  over  us;  he  would  have 
much  the  better  prospect." 

***  We  feel  that  we  can  now  go  forward  to  our  destimi- 
tion  with  nothing  to  obstruct  our  progress.' — [Washing- 
ton Union.  We  suppose  you  can.  The  Xew  York  papers 
gay  that  the  obstructioub  at  Hell-gate  have  been  all  re- 
moved." 

Henry  Watterson  says  "  Prentice  was  the  darling  of  the 
mob.",  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Kentucky,  the 
"Yankee  School-master,"  as  he  was  called,  encountered 
some  prejudice,  and  had  to  prove  his  personal  courage. 
Adapting  himself  to  his  environment,  he  quickly  learned 
the  use  of  the  pistol,  and  was  accounted  the  best  shot  in 
Kentucky.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  fired  at  and  wounded 
by  a  political  antagonist  on  a  street  of  Louisville.  Prentice 
throttled  the  would-be  aasasein,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  was  about  to  stab  him,  urged  by  the  excited  crowd. 
Controlling  his  rage,  he  released  his  victim,  saying,  "I 
can  not  kill  a  dioarmed  man." 

Prentice  was  neither  a  bully  nor  a  respecter  of  bullies. 

There  is  no  more  dishonor,"  he  says, in  being  knocked 
down  by  a  bully  than  in  being  scratched  by  a  catamount 
or  kicked  by  a  jackass.'* 

He  was  opposed  on  principle  to  dueling,  though  he 
mildly  defended  Clay  for  fighting  a  duel.  To  a  certain 
Mr.  Hewson,  who  demanded  satisfaction  according  to  the 
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code,  for  some  offense  of  Prentice's  pen,  he  wrote :  I 
came  here,  from  a  distant  state,  hecause  many  believed  I 
could  do  something  to  promote  a  great  and  important  en- 
terprise, and  as  I  have  reason  to  think  my  labors  are  not 
altogether  in  vain,  I  do  not  intend  to  let  myself  be  di* 
verted  from  them.  There  are  some  persons,  and  perhaps 
many,  to  whom  my  life  is  valuable,  and  however  little  or 
much  value  I  may  attach  to  it  on  my  own  account,  I  do 
not  see  fit,  at  present,  to  pot  it  up  voluntarily  against 
yours.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  dueling  code.  I  would 
not  call  a  man  to  the  field  unless  he  had  done  me 
such  a  deadly  wrong  that  I  desired  to  kill  him,  and  I 
would  not  obey  his  call  to  the  field  unless  I  had  done  him 
so  mortal  an  injury  as  to  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to 
demand  an  opportunity  of  taking  my  life.  I  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  kill  you  or  to  harm  a  hair  of  your  head, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  enti- 
tle you  to  kill  me." 

Prentice's  immense  influence  enabled  him  to  dispense 
much  political  patronage.  Hundreds  of  men  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  public  ofilce.  His  power  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  1840,  in  the  memorable  Harrison 
campaign — ^the  campaign  of  endless  processions,  log-cab- 
ins and  hard  cider.  **•  Pray,  in  what  respect  is  hard  cider 
an  emblem  of  General  Harrison  ?'*  asked  a  Jackson  editor. 
All  we  know  is,"  responded  Prentice,  that  it  runs  well." 
We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Louisville  Journal 
did  so  much  to  secure  the  triumphant  election  of  old  Tip- 
pecanoe. Kentucky  gave  Harrison  a  larger  vote  than  did 
any  other  state. 

When,  in  the  critical  canvas  of  1856,  the  Whig  party 
went  to  pieces  and  out  of  its  fragments  two  new  combina- 
tions were  formed,  the  Republican  and  the  American,  or 
Know-Kothing,  party,  Prentice  went  with  the  latter,  and 
the  Journal  ran  up  the  Fillmore  flag.  From  1856  to  1861, 
we  know  how  men's  souls  were  tried— how  patriotism 
itself  was  bewildered.  When  the  cannon  of  Sumter 
boomed,  and  the  echo  rolled  along  the  Ohio  valley,  Pren- 
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tice  wavered,  and  his  indecision  was  fatal  to  hie  national 
inflaence*  He  opposed  the  rebellion,  but  not  for  radical 
reasons  and  not  with  zeal.  The  Journal  was  counted  a 
Union  newspaper,  but  tbe  army  of  the  Union  did  not 
recognize  it  ae  a  strong  ally.  Whittier  said  Prentice  was 
nnfortanately  placed. 

The  sympathies  of  his  southern  friends  were  with  the 
Confederacy.  His  interests  in  Louisville  were  involved 
with  southern  business.  His  wife  favored  the  Confederate 
cause,  and  his  two  sous  enlisted  in  the  rebel  army.  The 
eldest  son,  Coartland,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Augusta. 

Prentice  worshiped  but  one  hero,  and  that  was  the  idol 
of  his  early  political  devotion — ^Henry  Clay.  Clay  was 
his  beau-ideal  statesman.  When  Clay  had  gone,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  chaos  had  come  to  the  world  of  politics. 
Just  before  the  war.  Prentice  went  the  rounds  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  as  a  public  lecturer,  his  theme  being  American 
Statesmanship." 

The  memorable  part  of  hie  lecture  is  that  which  is  eulo- 
gistic of  the  Ashland  orator.  On  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Clay  statue  at  Louisville,  on  May  80, 1867, 
Prentice  read  an  ode,  in  which  occur  the  lines : 

''Alag!  alasi  dsak  Btornui  at  length, 

Sweep  o*er  our  half*wreckud  ship  of  State, 
And  there  seem  none  with  will  and  strength 
To  save  her  from  her  awlul  late." 

And  ag»n : 

"Oh,  he  Wiw  born  to  bless  our  race 
As  ages  after  ages  loU ! 
We  see  the  image  of  his  face, 
Earth  has  no  image  of  his  soul!" 

When  a  man  comes  to  seek  the  companionship  of  Mem- 
017,  and  averts  his  eye  from  the  face  of  Hope,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  his  day  is  waning.  Let  him  bind  up 
hie  harvest  swath  and  quit  the  field. 
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Allading  to  Mr.  Prentice's  lecturing  experience,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  amusiiig  story  which  the  witty  editor  was 
in  the  hahit  of  relating  at  his  own  expense.  One  summer 
evening  he  delivered  an  address-at  a  country  school-house 
in  a  somewhat  benighted  neighborhood  in  Kentucky,  and 
on  leaving  the  building  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  his  at- 
tentioD  was  arrested  by  the  conversation  of  two  perplexed 
farmers.  **Say,  Jim,"  asked  one  of  them,  "what  was  he 
a  drivin'  at  V*  **  Burned  if  I  know— nor  I  don't  reckon 
the  old  fool  knows  himself." 

George  B.  Prentice  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1885 
to  Miss  Henrietta  Benham,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Benham,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Piatt  de- 
scribes her  as  he  saw  her  in  middle  life:  Still  fine 
looking,  having  a  handsome  and  attractive  face,  a  stately 
figure,  an  elegant  and  gracious  manner."  Mr.  Watterson 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Prentice  once  said:  "I  have  not  had 
credit  for  being  a  devoted  husband ;  but  if  I  bad  my  life 
to  go  over,  that  is  the  only  relation  I  would  not  alter ;  my 
wife  was  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  best,  and  the  most 
thoroughly  enchanting  woman  I  ever  knew."  Mrs.  Pren- 
tice's death  occurred  in  1868,  two  years  before  that  of  her 
husband. 

Of  the  four  children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice,  two 
died  in  infancy — ^two,  William  Courtland  and  Clarence, 
attaining  the  years  of  manhood,  both  meeting  violent 
death.  The  first  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Augusta, 
Kentucky,  in  1862,  fighting  for  the  Confederate  cause; 
Clarence  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  and  killed  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  Clarence,  like  his  brother,  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  against  his  father's  protest.  On  one 
occasion  the  young  man,  who  attained  the  rank  of  mi^or, 
was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  a  court-martial  was  ordered  by 
General  Bumside  to  try  him.  Geo.  B.  Prentice  tele- 
graphed to  President  Lincoln,  and  immediately  set  off  for 
Washington  to  intercede  in  person  for  his  son.  Hasten- 
ing anxiously  to  the  President's  ofiice,  he  was  smilingly 
received J>y  "  Old  Abe,"  who  said :  Bid  you  think  Pd  let 
them  hang  your  boy?   Sit  down,  Prentice,  and  tell  me  a 
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good  story."  The  chief  magistrate  had  already  dis- 
patched an  order  that  the  coui-t-martial  for  the  trial  of 
Major  Clarence  Prentice  be  dissolved. 

George  D.  Prentice  died  January  22,  1870,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  lIiH  last  two  years  were  spent  almost  wholly  in  a 
email  room  in  the  Journal  otiiec.  There  he  wrote  by  day, 
with  hand  half-deadened  from  writer's  paralysis,  or  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis.  There  he  slept  the  uneasy  sleep  of 
Borrow  and  infirmity.  His  friend  and  successor,  Henry 
Watterson,  says:  "Strangers  supposed  that  he  was  de- 
crepit, and  there  existed  an  impression  that  he  limi  re- 
signed his  old  place  to  a  younger  and  more  active  spirit. 
He  resigned  nothing.  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  did  more 
work  or  better  work  during  any  single  year  of  his  life 
than  during  this  latit  year.  " 

In  the  summer  of  18G0,  returning  from  a  tour  to  Mam- 
moth Cave,  I  stopped  a  few  days  in  Louisville,  and  one 
afternoon  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  distinguished  old  jour- 
nalist, in  his  editorial  room.  I  found  him  at  the  desk,  a 
quill  pen  in  hand.  He  greeted  me  with  a  hospitable 
smile,  and  talked  freely  about  matters  literary  and  per- 
sonal, giving  me,  I  remember,  a  friendly  message  for  John 
James  Piatt,  whom  he  pathetically  called  his  *'  oldest 
friend,"  Mr.  Piatt  being  thirty-three  years  his  junior. 

Mr.  Prentice  seemed  older  than  he  was,  and,  to  me,  he 
looked  as  men  look  whose  work  is  done  and  whose  ambi- 
tion has  perished.  My  interview  with  him  happened  in 
bis  ''closing  year."  "Time,  the  tonih-huilder,"  had  num- 
bered his  months  and  days.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
eon  Clarence,  ten  miles  from  Louisville,  where  he  had 
gone  to  spend  the  holidays,  lukin<^  Christmas  gifts  for  his 
grandson,  little  George.  The  farm-house  stands  near  the 
Oliio  river,  and  as  he  lay  dying  in  an  upper  room,  a 
mighty  flood  came,  and  the  swollen  waters  swept  against 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  the  emblem  of  destruction 
and  death,  but  also  of  immortality. 

George  1).  Prentice  is  buried  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 
He  sleeps  beside  his  sou  Courtland,  over  whose^gruve  a 
26 
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marble  canopy  riseB,  resting  on  four  Grecian  columns^ 
with  a  classic  urn  in  the  center  and  on  the  top  a  lyre  with 
a  broken  string.  This  tribute,  erected  by  the  father  to 
the  son,  is  a  touching  memorial  of  himself,  who  in  mourn- 
ful verse  recorded : 

"Once  more  I  come  at  wtof  sun 
To  Bit  bedde  thee,  long-lost  one/* 

In  a  lofty  niche  over  the  entrance  to  the  Courier^ Journal 
building  in  Louisville  is  a  marble  statue  of  Prentice,  rep- 
resenting him  seated  in  the  editorial  chair.  This  figure  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  object  of  art  in  the  city.  It 
catches  the  eye  of  every  visitor,  and  keeps  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  the  memory  of  one  whose  bright 
fame  illuminated  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  shone  even  to  dis- 
tant lands.  Not  many  months  ago,  I  stood  with  the  ven- 
erable poet,  Wm.  B.  Gallagher,  on  the  street,  in  front  of 
the  Courier-Journal  office.  **  There,"  said  he,  with  the 
sympathetic  tone  of  one  who  is  thinking  of  ^  the  old  fa- 
miliar faces,*'  there  is  George"  After  a  pause  he  added: 
'^We  had  our  political  antagonisms;  but  Prentice  was 
always  magnanimous." 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  world's  fun-makers  are  at  heart 
melancholy.  Comedy  is  crying."  In  1853,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Journal,  Prentice,  then  fifty  years  old,  wrote:  "We, 
the  surviving  editor  of  the  Journal,  feel  that  the  prime  of 
our  life  is  scarcely  yet  gone ;  yet,  as  we  look  back  upon 
our  long  career  in  this  city,  we  seem  to  behold,  near  and 
far,  only  the  graves  of  the  prized  loved  and  lost.  All  the 
numerous  journeymen  and  apprentices  that  were  in  our 
employ  when  we  first  commenced  pablishing  our  paper 
are  dead;  our  first  partner,  oar  second  partner,  and  oar 
third  partner  arc  dead,  and  our  first  assistant  and  our  last 
assistant  are  also  dead.  When  these  memories  come  over 
us,  we  feel  like  one  alone  at  midnight  in  the  midst  of  a 
church-yard,  with  the  winds  sighing  mournfully  around 
him  through  the  broken  tombs,  and  the  voices  of  the 
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giiuj'i^  of  (lepartc'l  joys  sounding  dolefully  in  hie  ears. 
Our  prayer  to  G  o  1  that  such  meriiories  may  have  a 
chastening  and  j)iuil\  iiig  and  elevating  influence  upon  us, 
and  fit  us  to  dUcliargc,  hcttcr  than  we  have  ever  yet  done, 
our  duties  to  earth  and  heaven." 

The  Louisville  Journal  ranked  hitrh  as  a  literarv  nie- 
dium,  and  Prentice  deserves  to  be  gratefully  reineml^ered 
for  having  encouraged  and  assisted  many  young  writers. 
Mr.  I'iatt,  liimself  one  of  the  recipients  of  editorial  recog- 
nition,  ssays  that  ''such  a  disposition  as  Mr.  Prentice,  in 
the  midst  of  busy  political  engrosisHieuts,  showed  and  lung 
continued  to  show,  sole  of  American  editors  before  or 
since,  to  encourage  poetical  nianifeBtation  is  memorable." 
W,  W.  Fosdick  gives  similar  testimony,  saying  that  "Mr. 
Prentice,  by  private  correspondence  and  by  timely  notices 
in  his  Journal,  has  caused  many  a  blossom  of  poetry  to 
blow  in  hearts  that  otherwise  might  only  have  worn  a 
purple  crown  of  thistles."  Among  the  poets  of  real  ability, 
whortc  early  rhymes  were  welcomed  to  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  may  be  named  Amelia  B.  VV'elby,  Alice  and 
Phcebe  Cary,  William  W.  Harney,  William  Ross  Wallace, 
Fortunatus  Cosby,  Wm.  D.  Howe! Is.  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Forcscythc  Willson. 

^^any  a  titnid  lit  tic  book  of  verse  was  dedicated  to 
George  D.  Prentice.  A  prominent  publisher  sa^'s :  "It 
may  l)e  said  of  Prentice  that  he  made  and  unmade  poets 
and  prose  writers,  as  well  as  politicians  and  statesmen." 
Through  his  influence  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Warfield's  ro- 
mance, **  The  Household  of  liuuverie,"  was  [mblishcd. 
He  supervised  the  posthumous  publication  of  M.  J^ouise 
Chitwood's  poems,  and  wrote  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
introduction  to  the  book.  Surh  deeds  of  kindness  were 
habitual  to  his  generous  nature.  Jle  did,  when  his  repu- 
tation was  established,  as  he  would  liave  been  done  by 
when  a  literary  beginner. 

George  D.  Prentice  began  to  write  verses  while  a  student 
at  Brown  University,  and  he  continued  to  produce  them 
occasionally  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  His  pieces  gained 
wide  newspaper  popularity,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
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way  into  school  readers  and  general  collections.  He  as- 
serted no  claim  to  the  poet's  laurels,  and  critics,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  Inive  rather  slighted  the  work  of  his  muse. 
In  1848,  when  his  faculties  were  in  the  flush  of  vigor,  the 
following  churacteriritic  r}iaj)sody  appeared  iu  the  Journal 
from  his  pen  :  "  Poetry  is  a  smile,  a  tear,  a  glory,  a  longing 
after  tlie  things  of  etei-uity  I  It  lives  in  all  created  exist- 
ence—in  man,  and  evei  y  object  that  snn  ounds  him.  There 
is  poetry  in  tiie  gentle  influence  of  love  and  affection — in 
the  brooding  over  the  memory  of  other  years,  and  in  the 
thought  of  that  glory  that  chains  our  spirits  to  the  gates 
of  paradise.  There  is  poetry,  too,  in  the  liarmonies  of 
nature.  It  glitters  in  the  wave,  the  rainbow,  the  light- 
ning, and  star ;  its  cadence  is  heard  in  the  thunder  and 
the  cataract ;  its  softer  tones  go  sweetly  up  from  the  thou- 
sand-voiced harp  of  the  wind,  the  rivulet,  and  forest ;  and 
the  cloud  and  sky  go  floating  over  us  to  the  music  of  its 
melodies.  .  .  .  It  is  the  soul  of  being.  The  earth  and 
heavens  are  quickened  by  its  spirit,  and  the  great  deep  iu 
tempest  and  in  storm  is  but  its  accent  and  mysterious 
workings."  This  exuberant  passage  enumerates  the  princi- 
pal themes  on  which  the  author's  poems  are  written — the 
grand  features  of  nature,  earth,  sea,  sky,  with  their  phe- 
nomena. 

<*  The  Poems  of  George  D.  Prentice,  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  John  James  Piatt,"  appeared  in  a 
volume  of  216  pages,  in  1875,  from  the  press  of  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.  The  poems,  sixty-five  in  number,  are  all 
short,  and  of  very  unequal  merit,  ranging  from  such  mas- 
terpieces as  "  The  Closing  Year,"  and  lines  "  To  the  River 
in  Mammoth  Cave,"  to  slight  conventional  jingles  and 
hasty  verses  composed  for  occasions  poetic  or  prosy.  At 
no  time  is  his  muse  "  poky,"  nor  does  she  ever  lack 
words  or  facility  in  versification.  Now  and  then  one  wishes 
that  Mr.  Prentice  had  not  learned  so  much  of  Karnes  and 
Blair  at  college.  Rhetoric  interposes  an  artificial  veil  be- 
tween his  eye  and  nature.  Iu  his  best  and  sincerest  moods 
this  veil  is  lifted,  and  he  sees  bill,  river,  and  sky,  as  God 
shows  them.  Yet  eloquence  is  his  blemish  in  verse,  as  in 
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Ilia  early  prose.  The  taste  of  the  times,  and  tlie  example 
of  the  loirislatlve  halls,  as  well  as  of  the  bar  and  the  pul- 
pit, demanded  sonorous  periods  and  florid  ornaments. 

Mr.  Piatt,  an  exacting  critic,  thinks  that  no  other 
American  poet  exceptinir  Bryant  '*  lias  so  finely  handled 
blank  verse  as  Mr.  Preutiec  has  done  in  several  of  hie 
principal  poems."  In  "The  Closing  Year,"  "The  River 
in  Marninnth  Cave,"  "My  Mother,"  "The  Invalid's  lie- 
ply,"  and  other  of  the  author's  serious  performances,  we 
discover  the  texture  of  his  mind — his  prevailing  emotions, 
his  mode  of  conceiving  and  developin<r  poetical  ideas,  his 
devotional  fervor,  his  tenderness  and  delicacy,  melancholy 
PoKmnity  of  feelinir,  pensive  meditation  on  the  past, 
chastened  resignation  to  the  T>ivine  will :  those  are  the 
fre<|uent  subjects  of  his  hiank  verse.  Occasionally  the 
lines  are  surcharged  with  passi<M»ate  energy,  the  words 
glow,  the  melody  swells  and  resounds. 

In  reading  JVentice  one's  pleussure  iti  marred  hy  the  ob- 
vious evidence  that  the  jioot,  in  haste  or  carelessuess,  often 
left  his  work  faulty  when-  he  was  capable  of  perfecting 
it.  Many  of  his  tine  descriptive  pieces,  while  true  to  na- 
ture in  general,  are  not  true  in  detail.  The  statelv  rhvthni 
of  the  lines  conveys  a  sensuous  [)leasnre,  hut  the  epithets 
are  fre([uently  inexact,  an<l  .-(•rnetunes  meaningiess.  The 
verse  is  strained  and  urtilicial  in  places  where  it  should  be 
simplest.  Excessive  imagery  overloads  the  thought.  Sim- 
ile is  used  too  much,  and  metaphor  is  misused  outrage- 
ouslv. 

It  i.->  surprising  that  a  writer,  original,  sensible,  and  ex- 
perienced as  Mr.  iVcntice,  should  employ  so  many  trite 
and  puerile  sentimentalities  of  diction  as  he  does.  He 
it>  me  down"  in  "a  fairy  grot,"  or  an  "amaranth 
h  nvt  r,"  to  list  "Eolian  strains."  Just  fancy  the  sturdy 
proi»rietor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  with  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  absurd,  sitting  him  in  an  "  amaranth  bovver" 
— an  "  amaranth  bower  in  Kentucky  !  Then  he  makes 
use  of  the  words  "erst,"  "myriad,"  "weird."  welkin," 
"specter,"  "wizard,"  "Eden,"  with  -wasteful  and  ridicu- 
lous excess."    These  and  their  like  are  good  poetical 
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counters,  but,  alter  i,a:i(iiiatinsr  <lay,  with  its  orations  and 
ode,  they  arc  to  be  sprinkled  iiparingly  in  discourse.  Of 
all  "  pet  words,"  the  word  Eden  "  used  adjectivoly  ap- 
pears to  be  tlu'  tavoritc  with  our  western  bards  and  bard- 
ines  of  yesterday.  "  Eden  "  and  its  riynonyni  paradise," 
have  performed  prodiijious  poetical  service  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  T  am  iifraid  that  Prentice's  muse  must  be  held 
responsible  for  this.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  liave  gone 
somewhat  into  the  statistics  of  the  sul -tantive  adjective 
"Eden."  Mr.  Prentice  allures  hid  reikis  with  Eden 
dyes,"  "  Eden  flowers,"  "  Eden  tones,"  Eden  stream,  ' 
"  Eden  message,"  Eden  isles,"  "  gales  of  Eden,"  "  incense 
winds  of  Eden,"  "  n  dream  of  Eden,"  and  "  Eden's  blessed 
bowers."  Mr.  (4:illaij;her,  in  one  short  poem,  introduces 
"  Eden  lore,"  "  Eden  bloom,"  and  "  Eden  glories."  In  the 
poems  of  Mattie  Griffith,  a  protegee  of  Mr.  Prentice,  the 
nouHis  "  Eden,"  "  Paradise,'"  and  *' Heaven  "  occur  ei^jhttj- 
seven  thnes,  averaging  about  tbriee  to  every  poem,  and  ag- 
gregating celestial  syllables  enougli  to  compose  seven 
stanzas,  each  of  four  iambic  lines.  Mrs.  Welby  avoida 
Eden  "  except  in  two  happy  instances,  and  in  Mre.  Piatt's 
ver.se  "Paradise"  is  altogether  lost.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
not  the  intluence  of  the  verse-makers  that  inspired  tho 
Queen  City  to  name  her  beautiful  pleasure  garden  "  Eden 
Park  ? " 

Prentiee  reminds  us  of  Pryant,  Ijotli  in  his  choice  of 
subjects  and  in  a  certain  pensive  (quality  and  manner  of 
expression.  The  touching  verses  on  an  ''infaut  s  Grave" 
illustrate  this : 

"  Each  spiing'time  as  it  vandeis  paat. 

Its  bntlH  and  blooms  will  round  thee  ca«t, 
The  thick-leaved  houghs  and  nioonbeams  pale, 
Will  o'er  theu  spread  a  solemn  vail, 
And  aofteot  dews  and  showeis  wQl  lave 
The  hloesoms  on  the  inlant's  grave." 

Bat  the  poet  of  LouiBville  was  much  warmer  than  he 
of  Kew  York,  and  meddles  much  more  with  that  danger- 
oas  fire — ^the  poetry  of  the  passions.  A  tinge  Byronio  is 
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discernible  in  his  lyrics,  as  also  in  some  of  his  blank  verse. 
Byron  enchanted  the  *'  far  West/'  as  he  enchanted  the 
older  world.  Tlie  roHcction  of  his  wild  liglit  is  cast  back 
curiously  from  pages  penne<l  by  the  pioneer  rhymers  of 
the  wilderness  before  the  tinic  of  Prentice. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  25,  1865,  addressed  to  Miss 
Sallie  M.  Bryan,  l*rentice  wrote:  "I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
your  iiiin  i,  an  you  intimate,  has  felt  the  unhealthfu!  in- 
fluences uf  the  pages  of  Byron.  I  have,  like  yourself,  an 
almost  boundless  admiration  for  the  genius  of  that  extra- 
oidmarv  man,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  for 
mankind  if  he  had  never  lived." 

Prentice  was  fond  of  society,  and  society  eagerly  sought 
him.  All  ardent  admirer  of  l)right  and  handsome  women, 
he  pleased  them  in  conversation,  and  his  graceful  pen  was 
facile  in  the  pretty  art  of  compliment.  Forever  vva«i  he 
gallantly  inditing  Lines  to  a  Lady."  E.xquisite,  in  their 
way,  are  his  verses,  "To  the  Daughter  of  an  Old  Sweet- 
heart;" more  refined  and  dainty  still  are  the  seutimeutal 
lines,  "To  a  Bunch  of  Roses." 

But  it  is  likelv  that  neitlier  these  nor  even  the  noble 
and  impreesive  "  Closing  Year will  hold  their  place  in 
the  memory  and  affections  of  readers  so  long  as  thesimple^ 
sweet,  and  pure  tribute  "  To  au  Absent  Wife." 

*'  'Tis  morn — the  sea  breeze  seems  to  bring 
Joy,  health,  and  lre«hneB8  on  its  wing; 
Bright  flowers,  to  me  all  strange  and  new, 
Are  trlittering  in  tlu-  f-arly  dew, 
And  perfumes  rise  imm  every  grove 
As  iuceosc  to  the  clouds  that  move 
Lilce  spirits  o'er  yon  welkin  clear: 
Bnt  I  am  sad— thou  art  not  herel 

"Tianoon— acalm,  unbrok  M  -n  ep 
Is  on  the  bluf  waves  of  the  deep; 
A  soft  haze,  hke  a  fairy  dream, 
Is  floating  over  wood  and  stream ; 
And  many  a  broad  magnolia  flower, 
Within  its  shadowy  woodland  bower, 
Is  gleamin;,'  like  a  Invely  star; 
Bui  I  am  sad— thou  art  afar! 
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"Tis  ere— on  earth  the  snnflet  ddes 
Are  painting  their  own  Eden  dyes ; 
The  KtarB  comp  down,  and  tri'inlilingglow 
Like  bloKsoms  on  the  waves  below  ; 
And,  like  an  unseen  spirit,  the  breeze  , 
Seems  lingering  'midst  these  orange  treea» 
Breathing  its  music  round  the  spot ; 
But  I  am  aad^I  see  thee  notl 

'Tie  midnight^ with  a  soothing  spell 
The  far  tcmes  of  the  ocean  swell, 
Soft  as  a  mother's  cadence  mild, 
Low  l)en(ling  o'er  her  sleepinj?  child, 
And  on  each  wandering  breeze  are  heard 
The  rici)  notes  oi  the  mocking-bird, 
In  many  a  wild  and  wondrous  lay ; 
But  I  am  sad— thou  art  away. 

"  1  sink  in  dreams:  low,  sweet,  and  clear. 
Thy  own  dear  voice  is  in  my  ear; 
Aronnd  my  nedc  thy  tresses  twine ; 

Thy  own  loved  hand  is  clasped  in  mine ; 
Thy  own  Poft  lip  tn  mine  is  pressed; 
Thy  head  is  pilluwed  on  my  breast; 
Ohl  I  have  all  my  heart  holds  desr, 
And  I  am  happy— thou  art  here  I " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EDWARD  DEERlMi  MA^^F^ELD,  PUBLICIST  AND  AUTliOR. 

£.  D.  Mansfield  was  born  at  Xew  Haven,  August  17, 
1801.  His  father,  Colonel  Jared  Mansfield,  a  good  scholar, 
bred  at  Yale,  was  the  author  of  Essays  in  Mathematics 
and  PhyBics."  President  Jefferaou  appointed  him  teacher 
At  West  Point,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  to  succeed  Hnfus  Putnam. 
Colonel  Mansfield  married  Elizabeth  Pbipps,  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Pbipps,  of  Kew  Haven.  She  was  a  woman 
of  superior  character,  refinement  and  culture. 

In  1803,  Colonel  Mansfield  brought  bis  family  to  Mari- 
etta, where  they  resided  two  years,  himself  being  away 
from  home  most  of  that  time  on  his  duties  as  surveyor  in 
the  Territory  of  Indiana.  Edward  remembered  two  things 
which  happened  while  he  was  at  Marietta,  the  great  fiood 
of  1805  and  a  visit  which  Madame  Blennerbassett  made 
to  his  mother,  on  which  occasioti  the  splendid  lady 
brought  along  her  splendid  little  boy,  who  wore  veiy  fine 
clothes  and  a  pretty  sword. 

In  October,  1805,  the  Mansfields  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
coming  down  the  river  in  an  ark  like  Noah.  In  his 

Personal  Memories,"  Mr.  Mansfield  says:  "Cincinnati 
was  the  first  town  I  bad  seen,  except  Marietta,  for  the  va- 
rioQs  towns  now  on  the  Ohio  were  then  not  in  existence. 
But  what  was  Cincinnati  then  ?  One  of  the  dirtiest  little 
villages  you  ever  saw.  The  chief  houses  at  that  time 
were  on  Front  street,  from  Broadway  to  Sycamore;  they 
were  two-story  frame  houses,  painted  white." 

The  family  located  on  Mill  creek,  at  Ludlow  Station, 
now  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Cochran,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  homes  and 
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haunts  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Miami  country,  writing  iu  . 
the  year  1890,  says  : 

"A  part  of  thu  original  Ludlow  Indian  fort,  erected  in 
1790  in  what  is  now  Cumminsville,  Cincinnati,  was  incor- 
porated into  tlie  tumous  Ludlow  mansion,  which  is  still 
standiiiif  and  occupied.  Here,  in  the  times  of  its  distin- 
guished founder.  Israel  Lmllow,  many  of  the  great  men 
of  our  country  visited,  llore  stopped  travelers  on  the  old 
Hamilton  or  AVavne  road,  to  accommodate  whom  the 
brick  building  that  stands  adjacent  was  erected.  Here 
once  visited  Little  Turtle,  a  celebrated  Indian  warrior 
and  statesman  ;  and  that  was  his  last  appearance  in  our 
valley.  Within  a  short  distance,  on  the  beautiful  grounds 
now  occupied  by  the  venerable  Jacob  Ilofther,  stood 
Hutchinson'o  tavern,  a  well-known  hostelrie  of  early 
days." 

Referring  to  the  same  editice,  in  a  paper  on  "  Some  His- 
torical Persons  and  Places  of  the  Miami  Valley,"  Judge 
Joseph  Cox  says  : 

"There,  too,  Chief  Justice  Chase  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Israel  Ludlow,  and  a  square  away  from  it, 
near  the  corner  of  Chase  and  Dane  streets,  stands  an  an- 
cient elm,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Washington  elm  at  Cam- 
bridge, from  under  which  marched  the  armies  of  St.  Clair 
in  1791  and  Wayne  in  1793  on  their  mission  of  war 
against  the  Indians." 

In  one  wing  of  the  Ludlow  mansion  Colonel  Mansfield 
established  the  first  astrononncal  observatory  west  of  the 
AUeghanles.  Thomas  Jefferson  caused  to  be  purchased, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  President,  a  transit  in- 
atrument,  a  telescope,  an  astronomical  clock  and  a  sextant, 
which  the  surveyor-general  used  to  determine  .lines  and 
boundaries.  Colonel  Mansfield  remained  at  Lndlow  Sta- 
tion from  1805  to  1809,  and  during  part  of  that  time  he 
had  in  his  employ  Lewis  Cass,  afterward  governor  of 
Michigan,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  who  became  the 
second  governor  of  Ohio. 

lleferring  to  his  solitary  life  at  Ludlow  Station,  Mans* 
field  says :  "  The  only  lonely  person  was  myself,  a  boy  in 
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the  country  with  uo  other  buy  to  associate  witli,  no  school 
to  attend,  always  with  older  persons,  I  was  not  intoxi- 
cated with  tho  levities,  frivolities,  and  fancies  of  yonthfal 
life.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  of  necessity  lonely,  timid 
and  abstracted.  The  impress  of  that  timidity  ami  ab- 
Btraeilon  remained  upon  my  character  until  I  bad  passed 
the  meridian  of  life." 

Colonel  Mansfield  went  cast  in  June,  1809,  on  a  visit, 
taking  bis  family  to  New  York  and  New  llavcu.  In 
Philade!|iljia  be  bought  for  Etlward,  at  the  book-.^tore  of 
Matthew  Carey,  a  small  collection  of  books,  two  of  wbicb, 
** Mease's  United  States'*  and  "London  Cries,"  specially 
gratified  the  hoy. 

lieturning'  west,  Colonel  Manstield  rented  the  place  of 
Colonel  Itiaac  Bates,  afterward  called  Mount  Comfort,  two 
miles  nearer  Cincinnati  than  Ludlow  Station.  Jiere  the 
lamily  remained  tbree  yeard,  in  which  Edward  beican  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  aided  by  father  and  motber.  U& 
tellB  us:  "  My  particular  admiration  in  the  spelling-book 
was  the  picture  of  tbe  man  who  pretended  to  be  dead 
when  tbe  bear  smellud  biin,  and  the  old  man  wbo  called 
the  boys  down  from  tlie  apple-tree,  and  when  they  laughed 
at  him  for  throwing  grass,  pelted  them  with  stones." 
When  nine  years  of  aq-c  he  read  bis  iirtst  book,  a  short  life 
of  Homiparte,  whicli  made  him  want  to  be  a  soldier.  In 
1811  iie  went  to  school  a  few  montbs,  in  a  log  school- 
house,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  tbe  ]»resent 
House  of  Refuge.  Out  of  school,  be  learned  much  from 
nature;  set  f[uail-traps,  saw  a  herd  of  wild  deer,  and  an 
army  of  squirrels,  that  "  covered  the  fences  in  every  direc- 
tion, devoured  the  corn  and  disappeared.'* 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  Colonel  Mansfield 
was  called  to  tbe  Last  and  assiijned  to  dulv  lirst  at  New 
Haven,  and  afterward  at  AVest  Point.  In  New  Haven 
Edward  attended  two  sebooU,  at  tbe  lirst  of  which  he 
learned  nothing,  be  says,  unless  it  was  to  draw  ships 
and  pictures  on  a  slate."  In  the  other  school  be  made  a 
start  in  the  study  of  Latin.  When,  in  1814,  bis  father  be- 
came professor  in  the  Military  Academy,  the  youth  was 
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sent  to  Cheshire  Academy,  Connocticut,  to  continue  the 
Btudy  of  Latin.  The  town  library,  fairly  stocked  with 
novels,  enticed  him  more  than  his  grammar  did ;  and 
the  whortleberries  on  the  hillsides  were  more  alluring 
than  the  library.  From  Chesire  the  not  over-studious 
student  was  recalled  to  West  Point,  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  having  received  an  appointment  as  cadet.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  study — algebra,  geometry,  trig- 
nometry,  French,  drawing — without  much  enthusiasm, 
and  did  not  apply  himself  severely  until  two  years  had 
elapsed,  when  his  father  stimulated  his  ambition  by  prom> 
ising  him  a  gold  watch  if  he  succeeded  in  winning  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  scholarship  within  a  stated  time.  From  that 
moment  I  waked  up  and  did  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  be- 
fore uiy  graduation."  Having  finished  the  course  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  oifered  an  appointment  which,  at 
bis  mother's  wish,  he  declined.  It  was  planned  that  he 
•should  go  West  after  taking  a  college  course  and  studying 
law. 

Princeton  was  the  college  selected  for  him,  and  from  this 
he  graduated  in  1822.  Next  on  the  programme  came  the 
law-school,  and  this  was  found  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
Mansfield  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1825. 

To  the  advantages  of  constant  liome  training  and  a 
triple  school  course— military,  classical,  legal — ^be  added 
the  benefits  derived  from  access  to  much  society  and  to 
many  notable  men,  his  father's  acquaintances.  Timothy 
Bwight  was  ^  vimtor  at  his  Other's  house.  So  were 
Colonel  Wm.  L.  Stone,  the  historical  writer^  and  DeWitt 
Clinton,  the  distinguished  statesman.  Tbeodore  Wolsey, 
afterward  president  of  Yale  College,  was  one  of  the 
**  nice  boys  "  whom  he  knew.  He  was  made  welcome  at 
the  house  of  Noah  Porter's  father,  and  at  that  of  Samuel  E. 
Foote,  governor  of  Connecticut.  In  Litchfield  he  boarded 
opposite  the  residence  of  Br.  Lyman  Beecher,  whose 
merry  fiddle  he  often  beard  playing  across  the  way,  and 
whose  powerful  preacbing  be  attended  on  Sundays.  Mrs. 
Hmma  Willard  used  to  instmct  and  amuse  him  with  her 
talk;  and  James  0.  Percival,  the  poet,  who  for  a  short 
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time  was  profedsior  of  chennstry  at  West  Point,  occasiou- 
ally  visited  tho  MaiisfRld  family. 

The  t'ol lowing  incident  connected  with  the  once  famous 
author  of  "Clio"  is  from  Mansfield's  "Memories:"  "I 
remember  one  evening,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  the 
montli  of  roses,  Pereival  wa^i  at  our  house,  and  exhibited 
the  true  character  of  the  poet,  something  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  poor  human  nature.  The  evening^  had  passed  in 
conversation,  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  my  father,  as  he  in- 
variably did,  retired.  Soon  after  my  mother,  quite  unusual 
for  her,  stepped  out,  too.  Pereival,  my  sister,  and  m3'8elf, 
were  left  in  the  parlor.  The  liglits  were  dim,  but  the 
moon  cast  its  silvery  rays  through  the  window,  which 
probably  suggested  an  idea  to  the  poet.  He  began  to  de- 
scribe a  visit  to  Niagara  by  moonlisrht;  the  beauty  which 
shone  from  rocks  and  waters;  and.  finally,  what  certaiidy 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  pbenumenon — a  rainbow  under 
the  falU  of  Niagara.  All  this  was  in  the  highest  degree 
poetic  and  interesting;  but,  alas  I  never  did  I  have  such  a 
time  to  keep  awake." 

E.  1).  Manslicld  can  not  be  classed  with  those  wlio,  in 
youth,  were  "self-made;  "  for  his  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  unusually  rich.  His  parents  bad  procured  for 
him  all  that  books,  schools,  and  intellectual  companion- 
ship could  bestow.  So  lil»eral  had  the  young  laan  s 
training  been,  so  amply  was  he  e((uipped  for  tbe  campaign 
of  life,  that  the  original  intention  of  sending  liim  West 
was  shaken  by  the  afterthouglit  that  qualifications  such 
as  his  would  probably  be  ])etter  suited  to  Xew  England 
than  to  Ohio.  The  balance  turned,  liowever,  in  favor  of  the 
new  state  and  its  rising  city — the  young  (^ueen  of  tlie 
West.  The  time  had  come  for  Edward  to  be  launclied, 
that  he  might  learn  to  paddle  liis  own  canoe."  In  liis 
case  the  self-nuiking  was  to  begin  after  taking  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  literature  and  in  law.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  1825,  the  newly-fiedged  attorney  journeyed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, accompanied  by  his  devoted  father. 

The  young  man,  now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was 
welcomed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  whose  wife, 
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formerly  Miss  Harriet  Siason,  was  M aneiield's  coaBin  and 
adopted  sister.  It  is  a  staple  topic  of  trite  jest  that  be* 
ginners  in  the  practice  of  law  or  ii\edicine  are  likely  to 
have  more  leianre  than  they  desire.  Manfield's  experience 
was  not  exceptional ;  the  puttiug  up  of  a  sign,  "Attorney* 
at^law/'  was  not  the  signal  for  a  rush  of  eager  clients.  On 
the  contrary,  the  "  briefless  barraster  "  foond  plenty  of  time 
to  review  his  stadies,  to  attend  parties,  and  to  frequent 
the  Columbia  Street  Theater,  where  he  once  saw  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  in  Richard  III.,"  and  often  heard  Aleck 
Drake  and  his  talented  wife.  But  he  soon  tired  of  having 
nothing  to  do  but  to  e^joy  himself.  Eager  to  engage  ia 
any  dignified  work,  he  was  easily  induced  to  join  Bei\ja- 
min  Drake  in  some  literary  projects.  Though  without 
marked  aptitude  for  composition  and  little  Inclined  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  expression,  he  was  destined  to  become 
a  professional  writer.  In  connection  with  Drake,  in  the 
summer  of  1826,  he  undertook  to  compile  a  little  hand- 
book descriptive  of  Cincinnati,  designed  to  induce  immigra- 
tion. Dr.  Drake's  "  Picture  of  Cincinnati "  was  out  of 
print  and  out  of  date,  therefore  a  demand  came  for  the 
later  information  in  Cincinnati  in  1826."  To  obtain 
materials  for  their  work,  the  authors  took  the  census  of 
the  city,  and  gathered  other  statistics,  Drake  canvassing 
the  town  west  of  Main  street,  and  Mansfield  that  east. 
The  facts  collected  were  presented  in  attractive  language, 
and  the  small  volume  of  one  hundred  pages,  printed  by 
Morgan,  Lodge  &  Fisher,  furnished  an  excellent  gnide  and 
directory  for  the  day*  and  is  still  valuable  as  history. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  Cincinnati 
in  1826,"  circumstances  influenced  Mansfield  to  share 
with  Benjamin  Drake  the  editorship  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle,  a  weekly  newspaper  which  had  been  started 
January  1, 1826,  by  F.  Burton.  As  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
connected  with  this  paper,  interruptedly,  for  fifteen  years, 
a  brief  outline  of  its  history  will  be  appropriate  here.  It 
was  edited  by  Ben  Drake  and  Mansfield  until  1884,  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  Cincinnati  Mirror,  which  was  dis- 
continued October,  1886.  The  subscription  list  was  bought 
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by  Dr.  Drake  and  otborp,  wlio  rc-cstublislicil  tlio  Chronicle, 
witli  Mansfield  as  editor.  Tlie  next  year  it  was  bought 
by  Aeliilles  Pugh,  who  retained  Mansfield,  and  in  Decern- 
ber,  1839,  it  was  changed  to  a  daily.  The  Chronicle 
finally  lost  its  identity  in  1850,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Nathan  Guilford  and  merged  in  the  Atlas. 

In  1828  Mansfield's  health  declined  to  such  a  degree  tiiat 
he  returned  to  New  England.  The  three  or  four  years 
that  ensued  were  years  of  struggle,  years  of  stern  self- 
discipline  and  severe  preparation  for  the  real  duties  of  suc- 
cessful life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  Mansfield  came  back  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  soon  afterward  formed  a  law  partnership  with  a 
young  Kentuckian,  who.  like  himself,  wa**  a  graduate  of 
West  Point.  This  was  Ormsby  Macknight  Mitchel,  who 
rose  to  distinction  as  an  astronomer,  and  to  fame  as  a 
general  in  the  civil  war.  Referring  to  their  companion- 
ship, Mansfield  wrote :  "  He  was  my  partner  in  a  pro- 
fession for  which,  I  think,  neither  of  us  was  well 
adapted. 

"We  were  really  literary  men,  and  our  thoughts  wan- 
dered off  to  other  subjects.  The  scene  in  our  office  was 
often  a  remarkable  one,  thougli  observed  by  no  eyes  but 
our  own.  Mitchel  was  fond  of  the  classics,  and  instinct- 
ively fond  of  eloquence,  which,  in  his  after  lectures  on 
astronomy,  he  so  brilliantly  exhibited.  The  scene  I  refer 
to  was  this:  Mitchel  sat  in  one  corner  reading  Quin- 
tilian,  a  Latin  author  on  oratory.  He  was  enamored  of 
the  book,  and  would  turn  to  me  and  read  passages  from 
lt«  I,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  at  my  desk  in  another 
corner  writing  my  Political  (Grammar  now  the  Political 
Manual).  Thus  we  were  two  students,  each  occupied 
with  his  own  literary  pursuits,  and  neither  thinking  of 
what  both  professed,  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  what  might  have  been  expected,  Mitchel  re- 
sorted to  teaching  classics,  and  I  became  a  public 
writer.** 

0.  M.  Mitchel  was  born  August  28, 1810,  near  Morgan- 
field,  Union  county,  Kentucky.   Before  he  had  reached 
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his  tenth  year,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  where  the  lad  obtained  his  elementary  education. 
At  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  as  cadet  to 
West  Point  Academy.  On  leaving  the  military  school, 
he  was  assigned  to  post  duty  rn  Florida,  and,  in  that  state, 
he  was  married  to  a  widow,  Mrs  Trask.  Coming  to  Cin- 
cinnati he  entered  the  law  with  Mansfield,  as  above  re- 
lated. Presently  he  started  an  academy,  a  species  of  mili- 
tary institute,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  John  Augustine 
Wilstach,*  now  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  eminent  in  law 
and  letters.  Mitchel  was  chosen  to  teach  in  Cincinnati 
College.  For  a  time  he  was  civil  engineer  on  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in  astrono- 
my,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  science  and  formed 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  observatory.  A  joint 
stock  company  was  organized.  Nicholas  Longworth  gave 
a  lot  on  Mount  Adams,  and  the  corner-stone  of  an  ob- 
servatory building  was  laid,  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
John  Quincy  Adams  [>ronouncing  an  oration.  A  tele- 
scope was  put  in  place  in  the  spring  of  1845. 

In  the  summer  of  1833, 0.  M.  Mitchel  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati a  volume  which  he  entitled  "  The  Works  of  Quin- 
tilian,  Digested  and  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  American 
Public."  Mansfield's  Political  Grammar  appeared  in 
1834,  a  text-book  on  the  constitution,  which  is  still  in  de- 
mand. It  was  reprinted  in  London. 

Mansfield  traces  the  causes  which  led  him  to  embark  in 
writing  as  a  vocation  to  an  informal  literary  club,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake. 

The  coterie  which  assembled  in  Drake's  parlor  must 
have  been  stimulating  to  such  young  men  as  Mitchel  and 
Mansfield.  There  was  vigor  in  it.  Drake  was  himself  a 
galvanic  battery  of  mental  energy.   Mansfield  did  not  al-  . 

*  Mr.  Wilatach  is  tin  :inth()r  of  ;i  notable  translation  of  Virgil,  pub- 
lifihed  hv  Houcrlitoii,  Mitlliii  Co.;  and  also  of  a  translation  of  Dante. 
Other  wruiugs  from  hiw  scliolarly  pen  are  "The  Virgiliaos,"  a  study  of 
Dante,  and  an  original  Western  epic,  "The  Battle  Forest,*' a  Tezsifled 
story  of  the  Tippecanoe  battle. 
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together  sympathize  with  the  crude  and  audacious  origin* 
ality  of  some  of  those  pioneer  writers  who  set  authority 
at  naught  and  wrote  from  <*  inspiration."  Recently,  from 
an  Eastern  college,  it  was  hut  natural  that  he  sought  to 
impress  the  classic  proprieties  on  the  unconventional  literati 
of  the  backwoods.  To  Flint's  Review,  he  contributed,  in 
March,  1830,  a  carefully  prepared  article  on  Literary  In- 
dustry,'* in  which  he  says :  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  West  to  prefer  the  unassisted  energies  of  nature 
in  literary  efforts  to  the  refinements  of  culture  and  the  re- 
strictions of  rule.  Learning  is  frequently  thought  idle 
and  criticism  little.  This  feeling  springs  from  a  principle 
of  independent  action,  noble  and  just  in  the  abstract,  but 
inapplicable  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  They  are  the 
growth  of  artificial  life,  nor  can  even  genius,  without  the 
discipline  of  labor  and  the  observance  of  rule,  hope  to  be 
distinguished  in  them." 

The  years  18S2-»7  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  of  intel- 
le^tual  activity  in  Cincin  n  atiand  Ws  titei^  jrdepeiTdeii  crea*. 
Daring  this  time  it  wa8  that  the  locally ITimans  Semicolon 
Clubroseaiul  flourished.  Tliis  club  seems  to  have  beenX 
organized  nTTSSZT  Mr.  John  P.  Foote  gives  some  account 
of  it  in  his^ Memoir^  of  his^rother,  Samuel  Edraund 
Foiflitc,  at  whose  house,  at  the  corner  of  Yihe  and  Third 
«treet8»  Cincinnati,  many  of  the  meetings  were  heldl  Mr. 
Samuel  E.  Foote,  generally  ^nown  as  Captain  Foote,  was 
bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1787.  lie  amassed  a 
fortune  by  marine  commerce,  and  then  settled  in  Cincin- 
nati. His  sister  Roxana  was  the  first  wife  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  the  mother  of  eight  children,  Henry  Ward 
being  the  youngest.  Captain  Foote  and  his  brother  John 
P.  were  intellectual  men,  and  they,  in  alliance  with  the 
Beechers,  were  leading  members  of  the  Semicolon  Club. 
Another  prominent  figure  in  the  cluh  was  James  IT.  Per- 
kins, wlu)  came  from  Boston  to  live  in  Cincinnati  in  1832. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  H.  Elliott,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Foote.  The  Elliott  family  was  one  of  distinguished  in- 
tellectuality; one  of  its  members,  Mr.  C.  W.  Elliott,  who 
27 
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also  belonged  to  the  clab,  was  the  aothor  of  a  "  History 
of  Xew  £Dgland.'' 

To  the  names  just  given  may  be  adtkd  those  of  three 
MipRGR  Blackwell,  Mr.  C.  D.  L.  Brush,  Mi.  E.  P.  Cranch, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Davies,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  Mr.  Benjamin  Drake, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Drake,  Mr.  Nathan  Guilford,  Mr.  George 
Guilford,  Mr.  William  Greene,  Rev.  E.  B.  Hall,  Judge 
JameR  llall,  Prof.  Hentz,  Mrs.  Luo  Ilontz,  Mr.  U.  L.  Howe, 
Mr.  C.  F.  James,  General  Edward  King,  Mr.  Lawler,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Joseph  Longwortb,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  J.  F.  Melinc,  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  Mr.  I.  N. 
Perkins,  Dr.  Richards,  Mr.  W.  P.  Steele,  Prof.  Calvin 
Stowe,  Mr.  C.  Stetson,  Judge  Timothy  Walker,  Mr.  D. 
Thew  Wright,  and  his  sister,  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Car- 
wen. 

Kot  one  of  these  names  is  unknown  to  honorable  repu- 
tation, and  most  of  them  hold  a  conspicttons  place  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  law,  theology,  science,  or  philan- 
thropy. 

Miss  Harriet  Beecher,  who  was  bora  in  1812,  and  who 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  became  the  second  wife  of  Prof. 
Calvin  Stowe,  at  Lane  Seminaiy,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun her  literary  career  in  Cincinnati.  She  read  many 
original  papers  before  the  Semicolon  Club,  and  her  first 
boi)k,  the Mayflower,"  publiBbed  in  1849,  was  dedicated 
tQL_the  club.  In  April,  1834,  Miss  Beecher  contributed  to 
the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  a  •*  New  England  Sketch," 
for  which  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  her  by  the 
"  enterprising  publishers  of  the  magazine."  In  a  review 
of  this  "  Sketch"  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  said; 
"Miss  Beecher  has  evinced  the  possession  of  vivacity, 
versatility,  and  power  suflicient  to  enable  her  to  write  well 
and  pleasantly — a  union  exceedingly  desirable." 

At  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  club  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  won  celebnty 
as  a  general  and  professional  writer.  His  brother  Beiya- 
min  had  not  yet  written  his  "  Black  Hawk,"  "  Harrison,** 
or  *'  Tecumseh,"  but  was  known  as  a  sprightly  editor,  and 
writer  of  "  Tales  of  the  Queen  City.**   Charles  D.  Drake, 
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the  doctor's  son^  now  cblef  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claima, 
Wwbington,  was  one  of  the  young  poets  of  the  Semicolon 
Clab. 

Nathan  Qnilford,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1786,  eda- 
catSiat  Vale  (JoUege,  was  known  not  only  as jfee  apostle 
of  the,pjaM'^  a^hool  syatem  in  Ohio,  bot  also  as  publisher, 
editor,  legislator,  business  man,  and  general  writer.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  Hall's  Western^ 
Bouyenir,  and  no  doubt  he  was  prominent  in  the  club.  A 
sketch  of  Guilford's  life  was  furnished  to  the  Genius  of 
the  West,  March,  1855,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore.  » 

ursiUpyp  was  one  of  the  organueers  and  sustain- 

ers  of  the  club.  Of  him  a  well-known  Cincinnati  gentle- 
man, who  has  graced  the  bar  and  the  bench,  writes :  Mr. 
William  Greene  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  characters 
on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  affiant  is  aware  of  that  which 
he  affirms.  He  is  dead — God  rest  bis  soul — ^but  his  works 
still  live.  We  always  called  him  Billy  Greene.  He  was 
the  most  amiable  man  I  think  I  ever  saw,  and  a  good  deal 
more  so  than  many  I  have  never  seen.  There  never  yet 
was  the  wind  or  cyclone  of  adversity  that  ever  blew  that 
could  rustle  a  feather  of  his  serene  plumage ;  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  in  trouble,  and  trouble 
by  the  solid  yard  and  ton  weight,  too.  He  was  once 
wealthy,  and  lost  all  his  money ;  but.  Lord  bless  you,  it 
made  no  diffisrence  to  him.  .  .  .  Discussing  a  profound 
theological  question,  a  crank  (a  crank,  you  know,  is  the 
fellow  who  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  debate)  thought  to 
wind  him  up  by  the  following  stunning  remark :  *  But, 
you  know,  Mr.  Greene,  Paul  says  so  and  so.'  *Ah,  yes! 
but  that  is  where  Paul  and  I  differ.'  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  some  property  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  and 
again  made  him  rich.  He  went  back  to  his  original  home 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  became  governor  or  lieutenant-gov* 
emor  of  that  state."   Mr.  Qy^ne  JectMred.  in  1830,  oo 

Constitutional  Law,"  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. 

TSe^lTOS^ngs  of  the  bemtcolon  Olub  were  held,  as' I 
have  said,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  8.  E.  Foote,  and  at  the  ad- 
joining residences  of  Charles  Stetson  and  William  Greene. 
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One  of  the  members  Bays :  My  recollections  of  tbe 
Semicolon  are  but  scant.  I  was  at  that  uncertain  age  in 
human  life  when  I  took  my  big  sister  to  parties,  and  stood 
in  the  front  entry  and  was  spoken  of  as  '  nothing  but  a 
boy/  I  remember  that  this  occurred,  I  think,  every  two 
weeks.  We  went  to  dil^rent  houses  of  the  folks,  and 
certain  manuscript  articles  were  read,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interesting  and  instructive.  1  suppose  they 
were,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Personally, 
however,  I  remember  thinking  that  most  of  them  were 
stupid.  Most  of  us  were  glad  when  the  readings  were 
over,  for  then  we  did  something  else,  the  principal  of 
Wf"  ditncing." 

Another  "  old  member"  furnishes  me  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  club  name:  *^You  probably  know  that  the 
name  Semicolon  meant  (Christopher  Colon  discovered  a 
new  world)  whoever  gives  us  a  new  pleasure  deserves  half 
as  much  credit  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world— hence 
Semicolon." 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  gives  a  graphic  characterization  of  Cincinnati 
society  about  the  year  1834.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  she  derived  her  iminvssion  from  experience  among 
the  members  of  the  club.  The  Queen  City  is  described  as 
a  "  newly-settled  place,  having  yet  lingering  about  it  some 
of  the  wholefiome  neighborly  spirit  of  a  recent  colony. 
With  an  eclectic  society  drawn  from  the  linest  and  best 
cultivated  classes  of  the  older  states,  there  was  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  life  a  breadth  of  ideas,  a  liberality  and  iree- 
dom,  whicli  came  from  the  consorting  together  of  persons 
of  different  habits  of  living." 

The  Semicolon  Club  had  its  eastern  lion,  who,  however, 
was  both  hunter  and  hunted.  lie  was  none  other  than 
pbaHoQ  FonaHoffmatH-Q^New  York.  This  versatile  and 
pleasing  author  visited  Cincinnati,  and  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  the  club.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  experiences  entitled  "A  Wmtor  in  the 
"West."  Thif!  came  out  in  1836.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
Hoffman's  book :  "  What  would  strike  you  in  the  streets 
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of  Cincinnad  would  be  the  number  of  pretty  faces  and 
stylish  figures  one  meets  in  a  morning.  A  walk  through 
Broadway  here  rewards  one  hardly  less  than  to  promenade 
in  its  New  York  namesake.  I  have  had  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  seeing  these  western  beauties  by  candle- 
light, and  the  evening  display  brought  no  disappointment 
to  the  morning  promise.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  which  one  meets  with  within  the  gay  and 
elegantly-furnished  drawing-rooms  of  Cincinnati." 

£.  D.  Mansfield  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public  af- 
fairs at  that  most  vital  time  when  social  institutions  were 
taking  fixed  form  in  the  West.  His  tastes  and  training 
fitted  him  well  tO  participate  in  educational  movements. 
For  his  life- long  services  in  behalf  of  the  common  school 
system,  Ohio  and  the  country  at  large  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  happy  phrase,  "  People's  colleges,"  now 
so  hackneyed,  was  first  applied  to  the  public  schools  by 
£.  D.  Mansfield.  He  says,  modestly  enough,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine:  In  forming  educational  institutions  I  had 
some  part  myself,  and  I  look  upon  that  work  with  unal- 
loyed {ilensure." 

In  1881,  an  effort  was  made  to  convene  in  Cincinnati 
th^'e^itors  of  tfae^issiseippi  Valley.  TThis  failed,  but  in 
June  of  the  same  year  a  general  meeting  of  teachers  was 
held,  which  organized  the  "  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers."  The  idea  of  cre- 
ating such  a  body  rose  in  the  brain  of  Albei  t  Pickett,  sr., 
and  it  was  first  discussed  in  the  Academic  Institute,  a  pi- 
oneer educational  association  started  in  1829.  Pickett 
was  a  veteran  school-master  and  pedagogical  writer,  who 
came  to  the  West  from  New  York  city,  where  he  had 
long  held  an  honored  position  as  principal  of  the  "  Man- 
hattan School."  He  and  his  son,  J.  W.  Pickett,  con- 
ducted in  Cincinnati  a  very  successful  private  school  for 
girls.  Ill  the  year  18<io,  there  were  twenty-four  private 
schools  in  the  city,  with  thirty-eight  teachers  and  1,230 
pupils,  and  in  the  public  schools  but  twenty-one  teachers 
and  two  thousand  pupils. 

The  College  of  Professional  Teachers  was  a  popular 
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body,  grounded  on  democratic  principles,  and  its  mission 
was  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  free  school 
system.  Albert  Pickett  was  the  permanent  president  of 
the  organization,  and  he  opened  each  annual  session  with 
an  address.  Mansfield  naid  of  hini  :  "  He  presided  over 
the  college  with  great  dignity,  and  I  never  knew  a  man 
of  more  pure,  disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion." 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  June,  1831,  were 
printed  in  the  first  number  of  tlie  Academic  Pioneer  and 
Guardian  of  P'.diication,  a  monthly  conducted  by  the  ed- 
itorial cummittee  of  the  Academic  Institute.  The  object 
of  the  second  meeting,  in  1832,  as  announced  in  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  West,  was  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  education,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents 
and  the  friends  of  science  in  aid  of  scholastic  institutions, 
whether  they  are  of  a  public  or  private  character."  The 
Cincinnati  Mirror  descril)ed  tlie  association  as  a  "  congress 
of  talent,  the  several  displays  of  which  were  a  treat  of  the 
highest  gust."  The  meeting  of  1888  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber, at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  a  similar  conveutiou  took  place  at  Lexiug- 
ton,  Kentneky. 

I  wouhl  fain  pay  tribute  to  the  leading  spirits  whose 
devotion  to  jiopular  education  in  this  pioneer  congress  of 
teachers,  builded  so  broadly  and  well  the  basement  walls 
of  our  school  system.  There  was  Ly nian  Heecher,  who, 
as  .ludge  Hall  said,  "  burst  out  occasionally  like  a  vol- 
cano, with  a  brilliancy  that  astonishes  while  it  erdiglitens." 
There  was  Calvin  E.  btovve,  whose  report  on  the 
**  Prussian  Education"  remains  one  of  the  ablest  papers 
of  its  kind  in  pedagogical  literature.  There  were  Wm. 
H.  Mcijuil'ey,  and  Mih)  O.  Williams,  and  Josluiu  L.  Wil- 
auu,  aiuL Alexayder  Lam})l)ell,  and  John  Y^.  Purcell,  and 
Thoiaas  S.  Grimke^  and  twentv  others  almost  as  eminent 
who  deserve  not  only  passing  mention,  l)ut  grateful  eulogy 
for  the  helping-  bands  they  lent  to  the  struggling  cause 
of  literature  and  learning  in  the  days  uf  the  Teachers' 
College. 
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Cue  conspicuous  worker,  perhaps  the  most  forceful  and 
arrgrrcssive  man  in  the  college,  was  the  Reotcliman,  Alex- 
ander Kiuniout,  who  t-arne  to  Cincitmati  in  1827,  and  died 
there  in  1838.  Western  bihliograpliy  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  notice  of  hid  "LectuicH  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,"  a  posthnmons  volume,  distinguished  by 
the  praise  of  Henry  James,  who  regarde<l  its  author  as  a 
man  of  genius,  born  before  his  time.  George  (Jraham, 
one  of  Cincinnati'rt  most  honored  citizens,  who  died  in 
1881  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  gave  me  some 
personal  anecdotes  of  Kinmont,  which  I  will  reproduce. 
Kinmont  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  lor  the  pulpit.  His 
arm  was  torn  olF  in  a  cotton  factory.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  to  try  his  fortune.  Passing  througli  New- 
Bedford,  Peiuisylvania,  with  his  bundle  on  his  arm,  he 
met  the  father  of  George  Graham,  who  persuaded  him  to 
tal<c'  a  t^t  liool  in  the  town.  Ho  ulterwanl  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  was  adored  hy  his  pupils.  He  believed 
in  great  IVeedom  in  school,  allowing  the  boys  to  study 
aloud.  It  was  his  tlieory  that  a  student  ought  to  be  able 
to  gtkt  a  lesson  in  the  midst  of  the  confrision  of  a  steam- 
boat wharf.  If  two  of  i»is  boys  got  into  a  quarrel,  lie  or- 
dered them  to  leave  the  room  and  settle  their  dispute  V)y 
a  fair  tight.  He  was  strict  in  his  way — his  disorder  was 
not  anarchy,  but  liberty  subject  to  selt-control.  No  one 
tritled  with  him.  He  was  very  prompt.  Kinniont's 
school  was  devoted  to  classic  learning.  Over  the  school- 
house  door  he  inscribed  the  motto : 

Nil  dictu  foedum  visttqne  haec  limloa  taagat, 
Intra  quae  puer  est."   "  PMCoI,  O  !  procut  eite  profani ;  '* 
"  Maxima  debetur  puero  reTereniia." 

Kinmont  wa«  offered  a  position  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege at  a  salary  of  §2,<}()0.  But  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  to  accept  would  be  to  .surrender  his  liberty.  Said  he 
to  Mr.  Graham,  who  tendertd  him  the  place:  *' Vour 
college  will  be  nnder  the  control  of  a  facultv  ;  T  wish  to 
be  liot  directed  by  a  faculty  or  by  trustees;  think  of  my 
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being  told  how  to  teach  school  by  a  Bet  of  profeBslonal 

donkeys." 

The  ordinance  of  1787  proclaimed  that  education  should 
forever  be  encouraged  in  the  North-western  Territory; 
the  constitution  of  Ohio  repeated  the  same,  and,  in  1826, 
Nathan  Guilford  and  other  legislators  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  tor  school  taxes  and  teachers'  exam- 
inations, and  imposing  educational  duties  upon  the  town- 
ship clerks  and  county  auditors.  The  city  of  Cincinnati 
in  1829  secured  the  passage  of  laws  g-iving  an  independ- 
ent organization  to  the  city  schools,  and  the  power  to  levy 
special  taxes.  The  statutes  also  provided  for  the  erection 
of  ten  school-houses. 

The  cautious  city  council  were  reluctant  to  tax  tlie 
people  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  the  richest  objecting 
most  to  what  they  called  the  "  charity  schools."  The 
common  school  advocates  did  all  they  could  to  advance 
the  efficiency  and  promote  the  dignity  of  the  "  people's 
colleges."  Showy  public  examinations  of  the  child reii 
were  held;  distinguished  visitors  were  invited  to  visit  the 
schools ;  the  pupils  were  paraded  to  band  music  along 
the  principal  streets  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was 
George  Gniliarn  who  conceived  the  idea  of  marcliing  the 
schools  through  the  city  for  popular  effect.  When  the 
teachers  refused  to  march  he  had  them  discharf^ed. 
Graliarn  asked  the  council  for  an  appropriation  to  build 
ft  suitable  school -house  in  his  ward,  then  the  Second 
Ward.  They  voted  a  pittance  insullicient  to  build  a  good 
edilice.  "I  will  not  have  such  a  house;  I  will  build  to 
suit  myself"  "Where  will  you  get  the  money?" 
"None  of  your  buBinesa!"  was  the  saucy,  but  i:ro"d- 
huTuorod  re]jly.  The  "  model  school-house,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  erected  in  the  year  1833,  on  the  west  side  of 
Race  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Arcade.  The  cost  was  $5,500.  Graham  sur- 
mounted it  wnth  a  cupola  to  catch  the  fjencral  eye,  AVhen 
he  demanded  of  the  city  tlie  cost,  it  was  at  first  refused, 
but  Unally  paid  all  except  the  price  of  the  cupola.  Eight 
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other  similar  buildincr*!  were  afterward  erected,  the  total 
expense  for  lots  and  buildings  amounting  to  $96,159.44. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  city  teacheis  formed  an  association 
that  met  twice  a  month.  The  classilication  of  pupils  was 
perfected.  Courses  of  study  were  improved.  Changes 
took  place  in  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  board 
of  education.  Provision  for  instruction  in  the  German 
language  wa*^  made  in  March,  1840.  ^ight  schools  were 
started  in  1842.  The  Central  High  School  was  created  in 
1747,  and  it  continued  in  operation  until  1851,  when  it  was 
merged  in  Tlnghes  and  Woodward,  whose  fuiuU  were 
united  and  put  in  trust  of  a  union  board.  In  1850,  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  created,  and  fonr  years  later 
the  gradation  of  the  pchools  was  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  intermediate  seliools.  Since  that  date  a  normal 
school  has  been  addeMl  to  our  educational  facilities.  an<l, 
to  crown  tlie  system,  the  Cincinnati  Uidversity  and  the 
Public  Library  have  been  established  on  secure  founda- 
tions. 

The  principles  formulated  by  Guilford  and  Lewi?,  and 
discussed  in  the  College  of  Teachers,  have  been  aci  t'iited 
by  all  classi's.  Tiu'  unpopular  experiments  of  George 
Graham,  sneeeeding,  have  lierome  historical  events  grate- 
fully remeniljered.  The  UKxlel  Hchool-honse  of  1^33, 
propagating  its  kind  by  multiplieation,  li;i-  produced 
fifty-seven  biiildinijs,  some  of  which  are  palatial  in  size. 

The  proceedings  of  the  college  in  the  years  lS:-)4-1840, 
inclusive,  ai-c  contained  in  9\x  volumes  of Transaeti(tn8,'* 
a  set  of  lK)(»ks  now  rare  and  valuable.  The  ju-oceedings 
of  the  year  1887  were  first  made  public  in  the  i)ages  of  the 
"  Western  Academiciiin  and  Journal  of  Science  and  Kdu- 
cation,"  H  [leriodical  edited  by  John  W.  Pickett,  to  which 
the  principal  contributors  were  Albert  Pickett,  Alexander 
Kinmont,  Josei»h  ]\ay,  Rev.  Elijah  Slack,  Wm.  Wood, 
John  D.  Craig,  liev.  li.  P.  Aydelott,  W.  H.  McGufley, 
Samuel  Le%vis,  and  Julia  L.  Bnmont. 

The  "  College  of  Teachers  *'  continued  to  iissemble  an- 
nually for  some  years  after  it  ceasscd  to  publish  its  transac- 
tions.  The  sessions  of  16-k6  and  1844  were  held  in  Louis- 
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ville.  The  far-reaching  intiuence  of  the  body  if?  indK-ateil 
by  the  fact  tlmt  delegates  came  to  Us  meetings  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennossce,  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michiijan,  Mis.*is-;ij)j>i, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  AViaconsin. 
People  crowded  to  its  daily  sessions,  which  were  held  in 
the  largest  churches,  and  listened  to  the  essays  and  ad- 
dresses with  breathless  attention  and  semi-religious  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  professional  teachers  called  to  their  snpiiort  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press.  i*^iKh 
distinguished  representative  men  as  Beecher,  Campl)ell, 
Purcell,  J.  M.  Peck,  Drake,  Grimke,  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  all  their  force  and  fervor.  Tlie  V)est  seholars 
of  the  West  In-ou^ht  their  best  learning  to  the  couvc ca- 
tion. Mausfield  thought  it  doubtful  "  whether  in  one 
association,  and  in  an  equal  time,  there  was  ever  concen- 
trated in  this  country  a  larger  measure  ot  talent,  informa- 
tion, and  zeal."  Mr.  Gallagher  said  :  Perhaps  the  most 
important  literary  institution  in  the  West,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  is  the  College 
of  Professional  Teachers."  Through  its  intiuenee  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  createil  fur 
Ohio,  and  one  of  its  members,  Samuel  Lewis,  was  the 
first  to  administer  the  oihce. 

The  college  encouraged  formation  uf  adjuuct  societies, 
being  in  fact  the  mother  of  the  teachers'  institute  sys- 
tem in  the  West.  It  gave  birth,  in  1841,  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Society  for  the  l*romotion  of  Csefnl  Knowledge." 
Tliis  "  Great  Western  Academy  of  the  Sciences  and  Lit- 
erature" was  planned  on  a  most  ambitious  scale,  mainly 
by  Prof  0.  M.  Mitchel,  and  was  to  embrace  fourteen  sec- 
tions devoted  to  teaching  exact  science,  natural  science, 
practical  arts,  fine  arts,  medicine,  law,  politics,  philosophy, 
liistory,  language,  commerce,  literature,  and  statistics. 
The  membership  included  most  of  those  iu  the  Teachers' 
College,  with  many  additional  notables. 

The  organization  had  too  mauy  aims  to  hit  any  thing 
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in  particular.  Tlie  most  important  section  that  nurvived 
was  the  astronomical,  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mitchel,  came  to  fruition  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 

The  energy  of  the  College  of  Teachers  was  transmitted 
to  different  institutions — the  Mechanics'  institute,  various 
libraries,  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  imjmlse 
which  it  gave  to  popular  education  spread  throughout  the 
State  of  Oliio  and  tlironghout  the  nation,  and  the  schools 
of  to-day  inherit  a  legacy  of  vital  force  from  tliat  vigor- 
ous pioneer  institution. 

Mr.  Mansfield  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  and 
business  of  the  College  of  Teachers.  The  proot-sheets 
of  ills  Political  Grammar  were  submitted  to  tliat  body  for 
criticism  in  1834.  Several  of  his  addresses  are  published 
in  tlie  "  Transactions,"  among  them  one  on  "  Tlie  Study  of 
MatheTuatics,"  and  another  on  "  The  Qualiticatioos  of 
Teachers,"  Years  after  tlie  "College"  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, he  |>roduced  ;t  book  entitled  American  Education; 
its  l^rinciples  and  IvK  nicnts,"  which  was  juiblisbcd  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  und  which  still  holds  its  place  in  the 
popular  series  known  as  The  School  Teachers'  Library.** 
Mansfield  suggested  the  formation  of  a  com}»lete  library  of 
education  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  urgent  for  the  estal)lish- 
•  ment  of  normal  schools;  and  in  1835  he  ])ro[)Osed  that  a 
great  national  association  of  teachers  should  be  tounded  by 
delegations  tVom  "  Xew  England,  the  Middle  States,  the 
South,  and  the  (ireat  Valley  of  the  West."  His  labors  in 
the  furtherance  of  I'ducation  cotitinued  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  One  of  his  favorite  projects  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  O.  M.  Mitchel  was  to  form  a  convocation  of 
Oliio  colleges,  that  is,  "  to  unite  them  in  general  and 
university  purposes,  not  interfering  with  tho  particular 
riglits  and  iustrnction  of  the  colleges." 

Cincinnati  College  was  revived  in  1835,  with  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  law,  and  literature.  The  faculty  of  the 
literary  department  consisted  of  Wm.  IT.  McGuffey,  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  moral  and  mentid  philosi)phy;  0. 
M.  Mitchel,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy ; 
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Asa  Driiry,  profoBsor  of  ancient  languag-e.s ;  Clias.  L.  Tel- 
ford, professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres;  E.  D.  Mans- 
Held,  professor  of  conptitutional  law  and  liistory;  Lyman 
Harding,  priueipnl  of  tlie  preparatory  department ;  aod 
Joseph  llerron,  principal  of  the  primary  department. 

Mr.  Mansfiehrs  dnties  as  professor  were  light,  being 
confined  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  tlie  law  of  equity  and 
anotho'  ^:ories  on  the  history  of  civilization.  But  the 
task  of  editing  the  Chronicle,  which  was  devolved  upon 
him  also,  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Writing  for  the 
press  was,  in  fact,  the  business  of  E.  D.  Mansfield's  life. 
Though  he  wrote  ten  books,  and  twice  as  many  pnmfihlets, 
we  may  regard  this  form  of  authorship  as  but  a  large  in- 
cident in  a  career  dedicated  to  journalism.  In  the  last 
ehajtter  of  his  last  book  he  says:  "My  first  newspaper 
article  was  published  in  1824,  at  Litchfield,  Conneetient. 
In  the  more  than  half  century'  which  has  elapsed  there  has 
been  no  year  in  which  I  have  not  written  for  the  press." 
The  manuscript  articles  found  in  his  library  after  his  de- 
cease cover  more  than  200,000  pages. 

From  1853  to  1871  he  edited  the  Railroad  Hecord.  In 
1867  he  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  he  con- 
tinued on  the  editorial  staff  of  that  newspaper  as  long  as 
he  lived,  writing  over  the  familiar  initials,  E.  D.  M.  To 
the  New  York  Times,  edited  by  his  friend,  II.  J.  Ray- 
mond, he  contributed  a  series  of  political  articles  under 
the  signature  of  "  Veteran  Observer."  lie  was  a  publicist, 
a  writer  on  current  subjects  of  common  interest.  In  such 
hand  as  his  the  pen  becomes  a  material  power  to  bring 
alxMii  (angible  results.  Manufacture,  trade,  financial  ex- 
pedu  1)1  ^  were  allected  by  his  Tiewspapcr  columns.  Though 
never  rich  himself,  his  jiractical  thinking  enriched  corpo- 
rations and  individuals.  Especially  was  he  active  and  ef- 
ficient in  jirorjioting  railroud  enterprises.  The  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad  was  projected  in  his  mind  fifty  years 
before  it  was  completed.  Not  only  was  his  pen  diligent 
for  near  half  a  century  in  the  advocacy  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Soutli ;  he  traveled,  made  maps,  made  speeches,  and 
persuaded  capital  for  the  accomplishmeDt  of  the  plan. 
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Mansfield's  familiarity  with  the  material  conditions  of 
the  country  was  such  that  when,  in  1858,  Governor  Chase 
made  him  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  Ohio,  the  public 
saw  the  fitness  of  the  appointment.  For  ten.  years  he 
held  the  office,  making  a  reputation  as  a  specialist,  and 
winning  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  ^  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Statistics,"  in  Paris.  In  his  own  state  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  highest  authority  in  facts  and  figures.  In 
the  war-time,  his  calculations  and  pruphetic  judgments 
were  eagerly  read  and  much  trusted  by  the  people.  Al- 
most every  day  an  article  appeared  over  his  initials  in  the 
Gazette.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  scene  which  I 
witnessed  in  the  counting-room  of  that  newspaper,  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Vine  and  Fourth  streets,  in  one  of  the 
early  years  of  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  there,  and 
a  crowd  of  citizens  had  gathered  to  hear  his  views  of  the 

situation."  While  he  was  talking,  a  thick-set,  weather- 
tanned,  push-your-way  man,  wearing  a  plain  dress  and  a 
slouched  hat,  appeared  at  the  door.  Some  one  imme- 
diately recognized  the  sturdy  war  governor  of  Indiana 
and  spoke  the  name  Morton.  Mansfield  caught  the  word, 
and  instantly  his  tall,  erect,  and  somewhat  gauntly  muscu- 
lar form  pressed  through  the  crowd.  "Are  you  Governor 
Morton?"  he  asked,  for  he  had  never  met  the  man, 
though  he  admired  him  and  had  applauded  his  course. 

Yes;  and  you  are—?"  <«E.  B.  M.,"  replied  the  editor; 
and  the  two  embraced  each  other  with  a  heartiness  that 
brought  a  storm  of  applause  from  the  amused  spectators. 

Mansfield's  books,  like  his  other  writings,  are  of  the 
useful  or  the  expository  order,  rather  than  the  purely  lite- 
rary. His  American  Education  "  is  a  concise,  suggestive 
and  philosophical  treatise,  clear  in  statement,  correct  in 
facts,  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  learning,  virtue,  patriot- 
ism and  religion.  The  chapter  on  <*The  Education  of 
Women,"  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  human  soul 
has  no  sex,"  is  the  best  chapter  in  the  book.  The  author's 
estimate  of  woman  was  always  high ;  he  regarded  the  sex 
with  chivalrous  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  conceded 
its  dums  to  legal  equality  with  men.  To  gallantry  he 
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added  justice.  One  of  bis  first  books  was  on  "  Tbe  Legal 
Rights  of  Women." 

In  1846  Mansfield  published  The  Life  of  Winfield 
Scott,"  and  in  1848  ite  sequel,  a  history  of  The  Mexican 
War."  Twenty  years  later  he  published  a  "Life  of  U.  S. 
Grant."  All  these  books  are  clear,  authentic,  and  digni- 
fied. They  abound  in  historical  and  political  truth,  and 
glow-  with  ardent  love  of  whatsoever  things  are  right  and 
pure.  Though  an  intense  partisan,  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs, 
and  a  Bepublican  of  the  Republicans,  he  never  allowed 
party  dust  to  obscure  his  vision  of  the  field  of  conduct; 
his  public  character  was  untunted,  and  his  name  was 
above  suspicion. 

The  volumes  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  longest 
are  his  Daniel  Brake"  (1855),  and  his  Personal  Memo- 
ries" (1879).  These  contain  the  true  juice  of  the  man — 
the  wine  of  his  nature.  The  two  books  are  really  one,  for 
the  Personal  Memories  "  reproduces  the  more  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  Life  of  Drake."  In  the  earlier  work 
the  author,  with  a  young  man's  literary  pride,  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  at  fine  writing ;  the  last  book,  composed 
when  the  veteran  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  is  simple  and 
direct,  without  waste  of  words,  or  rhetorical  vanities  of 
any  kind.  The  old  man  tells  his  story,  with  delightful 
frankness,  from  the  date  of  his  Ji>irth  to  the  year  1848. 
Tbe  volume  is  a  rich  sheaf  gleaned  from  a  wide  field  of 
recollection. 

E.  D.  Mansfield  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  Mary 
Wallace  Mansfield,  nk  Peck,  was  a  lovely  and  accom- 
plished lady  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  I  think  four 
children  were  born  of  this  union,  only  two  of  whom  sur- 
vived infancy.  The  eldest  of  these,  Edward  Jared,  be- 
came a  civil  eu^neer;  he  died  in  1870,  unmarried.  A 
second  son,  Charles,  graduated  at  Marietta  College,  and 
studied  law  with  his  kinsman,  Alexander  H.  McGufiey. 
He  practiced  his  profession  for  some  years  in  Cincinnati, 
then  received  an  appointment  as  paymaster  in  the  navy. 
He  married  a  Miss  Beck,  of  Missouri,  and  now  lives,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Rhode  Island,  at  Narragansett  Pier. 
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The  second  wife  of  £.  D.  Mansfield  was  Margaret,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Worthington,  second 
governor  of  Ohio.  The  marriage  took  place  April  24, 
1889,  in  the  old  capital  of  Ohio,  Chillicothe,  at  the  historic 
homestead,  "Adena,"  which  Benson  J.  Lossing  descrihes 
in  his  «  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812,"  in  these  words : 
<*It  is  situated  upon  the  same  ridge,  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Scioto,  and  half  a  mile  north  from  McArthur's 
mansion.  It  overlooks  the  same  valleys,  and,  because  of 
the  beanty  of  its  situation,  it  was  called  *Adena,'  or 
Paradise.  The  building  is  of  hewn  sandstone,  and  was 
erected  in  1805,  at  great  expense,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  elder  Latrobe,  of  Washington  city." 

Another  daughter  of  (rovernor  Worthington  became 
wife  of  General  Edward  King,  and  mother  of  his  son, 
Hon.  Hufus  King,^  the  honored  Cincinnati  lawyer,  and 

'  Hon.  Kufu»  Kiug,  son  ui  cietieral  Edward  King,  and  grandson  of 
Rttfus  Ringt  the  statesman,  who  helped  to  make  the  national  Constitution 

and  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  May  30, 1817. 
His  mother,  S'arah,  the  eldest  dau^^hter  of  (Jovernor  Worthington,  was 
distingniKhi  "!  a  i)liilanthropist  and  patrnn  of  art  and  literature.  By 
a^cond  Uiurnage  (in  1844)  she  became  Mrn.  I'eter,  the  name  by  which 
ehe  is  remembered  In  Cincinnati.  A  memoir  of  her  has  been  pab- 
liehed.  She  founde<I  the  "  I^adies'  Academy  of  Art,"  the  forerunner  of 
the  Ciiu  innati  .^chool  of  Ptbitin. 

[{iifiiM  KirijijH^'jran  his  *  dueatiun  ut  Keuyoii  Collt'p',  Ohio,  and  was 
Kra^duated  at  Harvard,  lirat  from  the  academic  department  and  then 
frSinthe  law;  Rchool.  He  was  aXUultUHl  U)  lh(»  tRtfln  ancinnati  in  Iftll.' 
in  1^43  lie  was  married  to  Misn  Mai^aret  Rives,  daughter  of  Dr.  Landon 
Rivrp.  Ho  ro=o  to  distinrtion  in  his  jtrcit-ssiou,  and  was  very  active  and 
ethcicnt  in  serving:  tht*  hi^'licr  intt-rests  of  the  public.  Much  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  fortune  were  given  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
science,  hi^nry,  and  art  Mr.  Kjnj^  was  for  years  a  leading  member 
of  the  Public  S<-hool  Board,  and  was  a  TTTindi  r  of  the  Public  Library. 
He  wag  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  I-iw  Library,  and  perhaps  its 
chief  KTiMainer.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Cincinnati  University,  and  of 
Cincinnati  CoUege.  There js  scarcej}^  a  literary  ini^titution  in  the 
Queen  City  that  has  not  been  aided  by 'his  counsel  j|nd  liberaBty. 
TEegeuvml  nKJOgultton  of  hte  worth  \\ik»  voiced  by  Hon.  WmjS.  Qroes- 
beckj  who^jjt^  memorial  mer tin;:  in  the  United  States  Court  room, 
lSf>V.  said:  "Rufus  King  was  the  most  valuable  citizen  Cin- 
cinnati ever  had."  Mr.  King  died  March  25,  1891.  Always  interested 
in  litemy  matters,  a  reader  of  books  and  a  friend  of  authoKi»  Mr.  King 
was  himself  a  strong  and  graceful  writer.  In  the  days  of  his  early  man- 
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author  of  the  "  History  of  Ohio."  Thus,  by  relatioiit^hip 
of  marriage,  Mr.  Mausdeid  was  closely  allied  to  the  King 

familv. 

Mrs.  MuriTiiret  Mansfipld  died  at  the  homestead,  "  Ya- 
nioyden,"  near  the  village  of  Morrow,  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  in  1863.  She  left  one  son,  now  Lieutenant  F.  W. 
Mansfield,  of  the  regular  army,  and  three  daughter*,  Mrs. 
Dudley,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  S.Dudley,  of  Granville,  Ohio; 
MrB.  Flt  nnor  M.  Swiggert,  wife  of  Rev.  Swiggert,  of 
Morrow,  Uliio;  and  Miss  Edith  D.  Manstield,  of  Morrow. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Swiggert  for  a  succinct  and  ad- 
mirable aeeount  of  her  father's  leading  characteristics. 
The  im|Kirtial  fidelity  of  the  portraiture  will  be  recognized 
bv  all  reader?*  who  knew  Mr,  Manstield  : 

Mr.  Manstield  was  a  thorough  American— a  believer 
in  both  tlie  present  and  future  of  this  nation,  an  encour- 
agcr  of  American  institutions,  vVnierican  education,  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  and  American  jieople.  For  the  latter 
he  worked  with  brain,  heart,  aiul  pen  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  liad  a  great  contempt  for  those  Americans  who  can 
see  no  good  in  America,  but  try  to  ape  European  way?. 

"He  wan  ali^o  thoroughly  a  nineteeiitii  century  man, 
a  believer  in  progress,  a  despiser  of  all  ( ' !^aTcerg~wtYo 
say  'the  former  times  were  better  than  these.'  He 
was  a  great  believer  in  work  as  a  blessing,  not  a  curse; 
a  more  industrious  man  never  lived.  He  would  say, 
when  it  was  urged  in  his  later  years  that  be  sliould 
take  more  rest,  *  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out  I'  His 
mind  was  vigorous,  clear  and  cheerful;  bis  interest  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life  wonderful.  He  was  in  every  thing  a 
radical;  a  believer  in  sides,  be  would  often  say  laughingly 
to  me,  '  My  tlauglitcr,  1  am  a  partisan:'  he  could  not  be 
neutral  or  indifferent.  He  was  a  Christian  in  every  sense 
of  the  W(>r(l,  and  a  believer  in  the  comini^  of  Olirist  a?  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  earth.   He  had  neither  patience  nor 

bood  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Eveaing  Chronicle,  a  paper  conducted 
by  his  nncle,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield.  The^onlji^^voliime  he  ^ve  tg^the 
world  i8  a  History  of  Ohio»  one  of  the  Amoican  Ck>mmou wealths  setiea, 
V  .published  in  1888. '  '  
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toleratian  with  infidels,  and  was  Ftrongly  opposed  to  the 
frx."icn  filnmnnt  nf  infififtlity  Btr^gg^'^g  fftr  thId  in  thifL 
cormtry.  He  was  hronght  tip  an  Episcopalian,  hut  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  alter  his  marriage  with  my 
mother,  his  second  wife,  in  1889,  and  was  long  an  elder  in 
thft_fiecond  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Cincinnati!,  One  of 
the  pioneers  of  Cincinnati,  no  man  hetter  loyed  her  inter- 
ests, or  was  more  thoroughly  identified  with  them,  or  did 
more  for  the  growth  and  good  of  the  city.  Ever  inter- 
ested in  the  puhlic  school  system,  he  was  both  a  professor 
and  a  tmstee  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Teachers.  He 
is  hest  known  as  a  writer.  Besides  writing  for  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  editing  both  the  Cincinnati  Qasette  and 
Chronicle,  hrt  (4nrf"g  the  war)  for  the  ^cwj^ork 

Timesas  a  'Veteran  Observer/  and  his  articles  attracted 
great  attention.  Besides  these  and  other  papers,  he  wrote 
for  many  different  periodicals,  t^  Railroad  Journal,  and 
ftlftft  yn«vny  Pft^nphlets  for  the  different" railroads  of  the 
country 't  also  for  the  manufacFuringlntereBte  of  the  coal 
and  iron  men.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossihle  to  enumer- 
ate all  his  writings,  which  were  marked,  according  to  the 
subjects,  hy  clear,  strong  knowledge,  statements  of  facts, 
and,  when  on  ethics,  by  a  broad,  hopeful.  Christian  tone. 
There  was  never  an  uncertain  ring  to  any  of  his  enuncia- 
tions by  mouth  or  pen.  He  never,  in  religion,  politics  or 
morals,  stood  *on  the  fence,'  or  hid  behind  sophistries; 
and  I  laughed  the  other  day  over  an  old  letter,  written  by 
some  political  enemy  forty  or  more  years  ago,  advising 
him  to  take  more  pains  to  hide  his  sentiments!  An  old« 
tiin^  Whig  and  ft  '***'onjp^  Republican,  he  was  never  ashamed 
fif  his  vitF'ff  Hi^  last  writipg  for  the  Dullic^was  his  ral- 
lying  cry  to  the  men  of  his  party  for  Garfield}  *  Porward, 
Hepublicans.'  iTpnvate  me  he  wgis  the  most  delightful 
of  companions,  cheerful  and  entertaining,  with  a  ^nd  of 
anecdote  which  did  more  to  educate  us,  his  children,  than 
all  the  preachments  and  lectures  of  the  most  learned  dom- 
inie could  do.  He  knew  so  much,  and  knew  where  to  get 
information,  and  shared  it  with  us  all — ^read  his  articles 
28 
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aloud  to  us  before  they  went  to  press,  and  asked  our  opin- 
ions of  them.  He  was  so  modest  and  unaasuming  always 
— approachable  by  all,  and  vet  too  dignified  to  permit  the 
fllijgjhififit-^iiiiii^iril^'^  lie  was  wonderfully  charitable  and 
courteous.  Surely,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
malice  toward  none.  A  graduate  of  Princeton,  also  of 
West  Point,  the  son  of  a  man  himself  learned  and  distin- 
guished, with  a  mother  of  strong  mind  and  literary  tastes, 
snxl  of  a  social  position  which  gave  him  unusual  facilities 
tor  knowing  the  best  society,  he  had,  of  course,  great  ad- 
vantages, and  used  them  well.  But  God  gave  him  his 
strongest  weapon.s  in  a  broad  mind,  cheerful  disposition, 
and  a  constitution  not  vigorous  but  of  wonderful  vitality. 
His  life  wan  jnirc  and  he  liad  nothing  to  hide ;  no  *  wild 
oats'  were  ever  sown  by  him.  His  records  at  West  Point 
and  Princeton  were  unassailable,  either  af  a  student  or 
man.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  using  the  morning  hours 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  for  writing,  up  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  then  only  the  morning,  rarely  or  never 
writing  at  night.  Fond  of  society  and  tittcd  to  shine  in 
it,  yet  a  great  lover  of  nature;  ejijoying  companionship, 
yet  never  afraid  to  be  alone,  full  of  resources,  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  occupation.  "    /  " 

Edward  Deering  Mansfield  die^  October  -JT.  l^SO^rat  his 
country  home,  Vamoyden,"  near  Morrow,  Ohio.  The 
following  tribute  to  liis  memery  was  written  at  Fern  Rock, 
Pewee  Valley,  Kentucky,  October  28,  1880,  by  his  old 
friend,  Wui.  D.  Gallagher. 

I. 

Yamoydcn's  halls  «i«  lllled  with  grief, 

Miami's  trrovos  are  «>ro; 
Where  lies  the  fallen  atitumD  leaf, 

Falls  many  a  heartfelt  tear ; 
For  one  has  passed  from  life  who  knew 

These  haunts  from  side  to  side, 
While  yet  ranp  loud  the  settler's  ax 

As  fell  the  iorest'fi  pride. 
No  devious  courses  led  astray 

His  feet ;  from  earliest  youth 
He  sought  and  found  and  kqtl  the  way 

Of  Justice  and  of  Truth. 
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No  wild  ambitions  tired  heart. 
Or  clothed  his  arm  with  might ; 

His  manhood  struck  resounding  blows» 
But  ever  for  the  Bight. 

IT. 

Yanioydeu'b  hnlls  are  sileDt  now,. 

^liami's  waters  moan, 
Ab  present^  though  afar,  I  bow 

In  grief,  but  not  alone ; 
For  round  me  liviner  spiribs  rlns<» 

Tliat  knew  him  well  through  life, 
But  who  before  him  passed  away 

From  earthly  toil  and  strife; 
His  place  is  vacant  now,  but  long 

Shall  his  example  live, 
And  to  the  heart  that  would  be  Btrong 

Its  better  lessonB  give. 
Lean  to  him,  yonth,  and  tread  the  waya 

So  long  he  nobly  trod ; 
Ite:?ard  him  ape  and  foll'^w  )nm 

From  manhood  up  to  God. 
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OHAPTER  XV. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  GALLAGHER,  POET,  EDITOR,  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIAL. 

William  Davis  Gallagher,  poet,  editor,  and  public 
official,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  August  21, 1808.  His 
father,  Bernard  Gallagher,  familiarly  called  Barney,"  was 
an  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  participant  in  the  rebel- 
lion that,  in  1808,  cost  Bobert  Emmett  his  life.  "  Barney  " 
Gallagher  migrated  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  where,  by  the  aid  of  John  Binns, 
editor  of  the  '*  Shamrock,'*  he  obtained  work.  Some  time 
afterward  he  beeame  acquainted  with  Miss  Abigail  Davis, 
of  Bridgeport,  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia by  her  widowed  mother,  to  complete,  at  Quaker 
school,  an  education  begun  at  home.  "Abbey  '*  Davis  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  farmer,  who,-  volonteering  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  lost  his  life  under  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  Irish  refugee  and  the  Welch  patriot's 
daughter  were  so  much  attracted  to  each  other  that  they 
joined  their  lives  in  wedlock.  Four  sons,  Edward,  Francis, 
William,  and  John  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  The 
third  was  a  child  not  eight  years  old  when  the  father  died. 
On  his  death-bed  Bernard  Gallagher  refut^ed  to  confess  to 
his  ministering  priest  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry,  which 
order  he  had  jomed,  and  the  church  not  only  refused  him 
burial  in  consecrated  grounds,  but  also  condemned  his 
body  to  be  exposed  to  public  derision  in  front  of  his  own 
door;  and  the  execution  of  this  sentence  was  prevented 
by  application  for  police  interference.    This  was  in  1814. 

Two  years  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Gallagher 
and  her  four  sons,  joining  a  small  Jersey  Colony," 
removed  West,  crossing  the  mountains  in  a  four-horeed 
and  four-belied  wagon  of  the  old  time,  and  .floating 
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down  the  Ohio  river  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  iu 
a  strongly  huilt  and  well -provided  flat-boat  of  the  period. 
The  boy  William  amused  himself  during  the  whole  "  river 
voyage"  by  fishing  out  of  the  window  of  tlie  boat.  "I 
was  sorry/'  said  he,  wheu  the  boat  lauded  aud  put  au 
end  to  my  fun." 

The  widow  and  her  family  located  on  a  farm  near  Moiuit 
Healthy,  now  Mount  Pleasant,  Hamilton  county,  in  the 
neighborlioodof  the  Carys.  Mrs.  Gallagher  and  the  mother 
of  Alice  and  Phrebe  Cary  were  near  of  kin,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  two  lauiilies  were,  of  course,  intimate. 

Young  William  was  put  to  work  by  hh  niuthcr  and  his 
UTicle  at  the  various  lasks  a  country  lad  is  expected  to  do. 
In  winter  he  attended  school  in  a  log  school-house.  The 
teacher  s  name  wa-s  Samuel  Woodworth,  whose  scholars 
always  addressed  him  a.<  "  Sir"  Woodworth,  such  was  the 
law  of  manners  and  the  dignity  of  the  preceptor's  office  in 
those  days.  X'nder  guidance  of  "  Sir  '  Woodworth,  Master 
Gallagher  grew  familiar  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
"American  Reader  "  and  tlie  "  Colum])ian  Orator."  The 
boy  was  fond  of  tlieso  liooks,  and  ntill  more  enamored  of 
the  rosy-cheeked  girls  of  Mount  Healthy,  i^nvious  rivals 
taunted  him  by  calling  him  girl-boy,"  and  the  jeer  caused 
fist-tights  and  bleeding  noses.  Not  even  the  charms  of  the 
bare-footed  maidens  at  spelling-school  "worked  with  such 
a  spell"  on  "Billy"  (for  that  was  his  niekname),  as  did 
the  attractions  of  the  woods.  What  so  seductive  to  the 
natural  boy  as  the  unfenced  forests?  What  so  much  cov- 
eted as  freedom  to  ramble  over  the  hills  and  far  away? 
Gallagher's  ruling  instinct,  in  boyhood  and  manhood, 
was  admiration  of  nature — especially  love  of  woodland 
scenery.^  His  young  feet  trod  every  hill  and  valley  about 
MoQut  Healthy  and  along  Mill  creek,  whose  remembered 
banks  he  long  after  celebrated  as  "  Mahketewa's  Flowery 
Maige."  Well  did  he  know  the  wild  flowers  and  native 
birds.  -He  plucked  spicy  grapes,  or  Inscions  pawpaws, 

'  In  the  mmmvr  of  Mr.  Gallaglicr.  then  in  hin  eighty-second 
year,  visiting  fri»Mi<ls  in  the  hulutrbs  of  { 'inciiumti,  took  a  long  ramble» 
©very  day,  iit  the  wooilts,  with  a  comimuy  oi  girla  xind  boys. 
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in  fleaeoD,  and  gathered  hoards  of  hickory  nuts  to  crack 
bj  the  winter  fire.  In  summer  weather,  he  found  hidden 
springs,  and  traced  wandering  hrooks  from  soarce  to 
month. 

One  day  the  prepossessing  boy,  with  his  cheerftil,  ruddy 
face,  was  ohserved  hy  a  Mrs.  Graham,  of  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  who  was  yisiting  at  Mount  Healthy.  Mrs.  Graham 
was  so  much  pleased  with  "  Billy  that  she  begged  his 
mother  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Clermont  county  with 
her,  and  live  there  for  a  time  and  do  chores."  "  Want 
mj  boy  V*  said  the  widow  mother,  with  tears  of  protest. . 
Yet,  on  reflection,  she  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  Will- 
iam went  with  the  lady  to  Clermont  county,  where,  for 
perhaps  a  year,  he  worked  at "  Graham's  Mill."  After  his 
return  home  he  resumed  farm-work  on  the  place  of  David 
Jessup.  The  toil  was  hard,  but  relief  was  found  in  stolen 
escapes  to  the  woods;  or  to  Cummins's  tan-yard,  where 
some  pet  bears  were  kept;  or  to  Spring  Grove,  where  was 
a  herd  of  tame  buffaloes.  Sometimes  he  was  sent  to  Irv- 
ing*s  Mill,  and  while  waiting  for  his  grist  he  would  sit  un- 
der a  certun  tree,  which  to-day  stands  within  the  indosnre 
of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  read  one  of  his  few  books, 
usually  the   Columbian  Orator." 

The  routine  of  tbe  youtb's  drudgery  was  broken  by  the 
thoughtful  interest  of  his  oldest  brother  Edward,  who',  vis- 
iting the  Jessup  farm,  saw  that  William  was  working  "  like 
a  nigger,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  insisted  that  the  boy 
should  be  put  to  school.  A  consultation  of  mother,  brother, 
and  uncle  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  Billy  should 
go  to  town  and  attend  the  Lancastrian  Seminary,  he  prom- 
ising not  to  waste  time  by  truancy  in  the  woods  or  along 
the  alluring  shores  of  the  Ohio.  The  Lancastrian  Semi- 
nary, conducted  by  Edmund  Harrison,  was  opened  in 
March,  1815.  George  ITarrison,  one  of  tbe  sons  of  the 
principal,  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  ingenuous  country 
boy,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity,  wliilc  yot  a  student  in 
the  school,  to  learn  to  "set  type,"  in  tlie  office  of  a  small 
paper  called  The  Remembrancer,  edited  by  Rev.  David 
Booty  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
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paper  was  printed  at  a  small  office  in  a  building  up  old 
post-office  alley,"  west  of  Main  street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  sTrt'ets.  Here  Gallagher  recoivod  hiR  first  lessons 
in  the  printer's  art  and  in  proof-readinfr.  The  most  puz- 
zling part  of  the  woi-k  was  to  understand  and  correet  the 
porfry,  which  seemed,  to  tlic  ernbryo  editor,  absurd  for  tlie 
reason  that  it  was  not  written  in  pro<>e.  "  T  wondered,'' 
said  he,  refcrrini;  to  this  I'xpcrience  after  a  laj)se  of  sixty 
years,  why  the  stupid  contributors  didn't  put  what  they 
had  to  pay  plainly,  in«»toad  of  cutting  it  up  rifliculously,  in 
short  lines,  with  capitals  at  one  end  and  rltymes  at  the 
other/' 

In  1826,  Ifon.  James  W.  Gazlay  started  an  agricultural 
pai'crcaUcd  The  Western  Tiller,  and  you iiq- Gallagher  was 
employed  as  general  assistant  in  itn  management.  Xot 
only  did  he  attend  to  the  mechanical  department,  but 
he  also  ventured  to  write,  and  became  so  expert  with  the 
pen  that,  on  occasion,  Gazlay  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
}iapcr,  jokingly  declaring  that "  Billy  "  had  superseded  him 
as  editor. 

Mr.  Gnzlay  disposed  of  The  Tiller  in  1828  to  Wm.  J. 
Ferris,  an*l  Gallagher's  services  were  then  engaged,  for  a 
time,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown,  [aoprietur  of  the  Cincinnati 
En  ijtoriuni,  a  newspaper  founded  in  1824.  Brown  was  per- 
sonally remarkable  for  his  lisping,  and  he  often  boasted 
that  lie  was"  thole  e<litor  of  tlie  Thinthlnnati  Emporium." 
Galluifher's  connection  with  the  Emporium  was  brief.  His 
next  newspaper  exi>crienee  was  with  the  Commercial  Reg- 
ister, the  first  daily  in  Cincinnati.  This  journal,  edited  by 
Morgan  Xeville  and  published  by  S.  S.  Brooks,  survived 
only  six  months.  While  engaged  on  the  Register,  Galla- 
gher was  retpiested  by  his  brother  Francis  to  take  part  in 
the  joint  production  of  a  new  literary  periodical.  With 
precipitate  zeal  the  brothers  plunged  into  the  enterprise, 
and  the  AVestern  Minerva  was  born  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
ceived. This  new  daughter  of  Jove  was  named  in  the 
clsBsic  style  of  the  time,  and  after  an  eastern  magazine 
then  floarishing.  The  Western  Minerva,  notwithstanding 
ita  divine  name,  died  in  about  a  year,  and  hardly  deserves 
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an  epitaph.  In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  John  P.  Footc  pub- 
lished the  Literary  Gazette,  for  which  W.  D.  Gallagher 
wrote  hi^^  first  verses.  He  was  then  only  sixteen,  utid  the 
tripping  "  Lines  on  Spring,"  which  he  sent  through  the 
mail  to  Mr.  Fuote,  were  signed  "  Julia." 

On  January  1,  182G,  F.  Burton  began  to  publish  the 
Cincinnati  Saturday  Eveninir  Chronicle,  with  Benjamin 
F.  I)rako  as  editor.  Mr.  Galhigher  wrote  for  the  Chroni- 
cle>  under  the  pseudonym  "  Rodorick,"  aiui  his  friend, 
Otway  Curry,  contributed  to  it  also,  signing  his  articles 
**Abdallah." 

In  the  suniiner  of  1828,  Gallaglier,  not  yet  of  age,  went 
to  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  to  visit  his  brother  John,  who 
attended  school  there.  A  violent  contest  for  the  governor- 
ship was  raging  between  the  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Metcalfe, "  Old  Stone-Hammer,"  and  the  fierce  Democratic 
orator,  W.T.Barry, one  of  Clay's  respected  forensic  rivals. 
Gallagher  espoused  the  Whig  cause  by  writing  for  a  jiarty 
newspaper  conducted  at  Mt.  Sterling  by  Weston  F.  Birch. 
While  meditating  editorials,  laudatory  of  *'Old  Stone- 
Hammer,"  the  sojourning  knight  of  the  goose-quill  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  his  brother  Francis  was  lying  ill 
at  Natchez.  William  bought  a  horse  and  rode  from  Mt. 
Sterling  to  Louisville ;  thence,  by  steamboat,  he  completed 
the  journey  to  Natchez.  The  horseback  trip  through 
Kentucky  was  crowded  with  incident.  One  evening  the 
traveler  came  to  the  gate  of  a  large  house,  which  a  black 
servant  told  bim  belonged  to  General  James  Taylor.  The 
general  was  not  at  home,  but  bis  wife,  a  stately  la  iy,  very 
ho8]>^uil)ly  invited  the  young  stranger  to  dismount  and  rest 
'  awhile  under  her  roof.  The  black  slave  put  the  horse  in 
the  stable,  and  the  bashful  rider  followed  the  courteous 
southern  matron  into  the  big  house,  and  was  there  treated 
to  a  glass  of  **  MethegUn,"  mixed  by  her  own  lair  hands. 
Pursuing  his  further  adventures,  the  romantic  '^Roder- 
ick" arrived  at  Ashland  and  announced  himself  as  a 
young  Whig  from  Ohio,  who  desired  to  pay  bis  respects 
to  Henry  Clay.  The  distinguished  «^  Harry  of  the  West" 
came  out  and  cordially  greeted  the  pilgrim,  and  asked 
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him  to  stay  all  night,  but  the  honor  was  gracefully  de- 
clined. 

Passing  through  Louisville,  he  saw,  where  now  the  finest 
part  of  the  citjis  built,  a  swampy  wilderness,  populous  with 
beaver.  The  open-eyed  traveler  observed  every  thing,  and 
wrote  from  Mississippi  a  series  of  descriptive  letters  for  the 
Chronicle.  These  were  read  by  many,  and  their  author  was 
talked  about  as  a  smart  young  fellow,  worthy  to  be  encour- 
aged. One  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  talents  and  speak 
in  his  praise  was  the  educator,  Milo  G.  Williams.^  Galla- 
gher returned  to  Cincinnati  to  find  himself  quite  a  local 
Hon.  Doubtless,  the  people  thought  still  better  of  him 
when  it  was  known  he  had  saved  a  few  dollars  by  self- 
dcniul,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  securing  for  his  mother 
a  home  of  licr  own.  Ho  bought  a  ground  lot  of  Nicholas 
Loii^i:worth,  the  eccentric  pioneer  millionaire,  but  had  not 
the  means  to  build  a  house.  "  See  here,  Billy,"  suggested 
Mr.  Longworth,  "  I  want  you  to  build  a  house  for  your 
mother;  now,  can  you  raise  nione}'  enougli  to  buy  the 
lumber?  Get  the  hnn])er,  and  I  will  build  the  house,  and 
you  may  ])ay  me  when  you  are  able."  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  tlie  house  was  built,  and  paid  for  in  easy  pay- 
ments. The  house  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Fourth  street,  between  Western  Kow,"  now  Central 
avenue,  and  John  street,  and  overlooked  the  sloping  plain 
that  lay  between  the  bluii"  on  which  it  stood  and  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek;  and  took  in,  most  pic- 
tures(|uely  and  charmingly,  what  is  now  the  town  plot  of 
Covington,  and  the  beautiful  hills  of  Ludlow,  one  of  which 
was  crowned  with  the  celebrated  Carneal  House,  or 
«  Egyptian  Hall." 

We  have  seen  that  Gallagher  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig 
and  a  worjihipur  of  Clay.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  1830, 
he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  the  prominent  Whigs  of 
Green  county  to  cast  his  ^fortunes  on  the  hazard  of  a 

*  Milo  G,  Williatns  was  a  celebrated  teacher  la  Cindimati,  Dayton, 

and  IJrbana,  Ohio.  He  had  a  large  school  in  Cincinnati.  From  1844 
to  1850  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Dayton  Academy.  Died  in  1880. 
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'Hooth-aod-toe-nails"  campaign  newspaper,  at  Xeuia, 
Ohio.  Even  the  mother's  new  house  was  sold  to  provide 
an  outfit  for  a  small  printing  office,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the3ackwoodsmau  *  was  issned,  a  sheet  devoted  generally 
to  hurrahing  for  Clay  and  specially  to  using  up  Jimmy 
Gardner,  editor  of  the  Jackson  organ  at  Xenia.  Oalla^ 
gher  was  elated  to  see  his  first  leader  copied  in  the  Ka» 
tional  Journal,  and  to  learn  that  Clay  himself  had  read  it 
with  ap[)roval.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  a  banquet 
was  given  to  the  Ashland  hero,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
on  which  occasion  the  modest  editor  of  the  Backwoods- 
man was  surprised  and  ahashed  on  finding  that  the  com* 
mittee  of  arrangements  had  trapped  him  into  a  seat  just 
opposite  the  great  statesman,  who,  it  appears,  requested 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  ''that  hright 
young  man  from  Xenia  who  writes  so  well." 

All  this  was  pleasant  enough ;  hut  the  Backwoodsman, 
despite  its  cleverness,  was  doomed  to  fail  with  the  failing 
political  fortunes  of  its  idol.  The  man  who  ''would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President "  was  not  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  consequently  6allagher*8  labor  of  love  was  lost, 
and  with  it  all  his  money  and  much  of  his  self-confidence. 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  Gallagher's  life  at 
Xenia  took  place  in  the  oflce  of  the  Backwoodsman  in 
the  summer  of  1830.  One  day  a  gentleman  called  and 
asked  to  see  the  editor.  The  printer's  devil  ran  up  stairs 
where  Gallagher  was  at  work,  and  gave  the  message :  "A 
man  down  there  wants  to  see  you ;  he  says  his  name  is 
Prentice."  He  of  the  Backwoodsman,  in  a  flurry,  would 
brush  up  and  wash  his  inky  hands  before  presenting  him- 
self to  the  late  editor  of  the  l^ew  England  Review,  but 
George  shouts  from  below,  "Never  mind  black  fingers!" 
and  the  next  minute  the  two  young  journalists  meet  and 
join  hands.  Prentice  was  on  his  way  to  Lexington  to  pre- 
pare his  "  Life  of  Clay." 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  Mr.  Gallagher's  life 

'  The  BackwooilBuian  was  started  March  20,  1830.  The  price  was  two 
dollan  a  year.  The  paper  bad  liteiaxy  featttres^  and  ^ve  Bome  apace 
to  agricnitim. 
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at  Xcnla  was  liis  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Adamsou,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Adamson,  of  Boston. 

Rome  brilliant  worldly  expectations  had  been  built  on 
tlie  assumption  that  Clay  would  be  President;  and  when 
the  campaiirn  ended  in  disappointment,  tlie  newly  wedded 
pair  know  not  winch  way  to  look  for  ly  liviuf^.  Just  about 
this  dark  time  it  came  into  the  mind  of  John  11.  Wood,  a 
Cincinnati  book-seller,  to  ptart  a  literary  jtai^cr  in  cotniec- 
tiou  witli  liis  business,  and  lie  iiivittMl  {4allagher  to  take 
editorial  charLre  of  it  at  a  guaranteed  salary.  The  oflfef 
was  acce|>te(l  gladly,  and,  turning  over  the  care  of  the 
fast-expiring  Backwoodsman  to  his  brother  Francis,  Will- 
iam took  stage  with  his  pretty  wife  and  hastened  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  presently  began  bis  lirst  important  literary 
labor,  the  management  of  the  Cincinnati  Mirror.  This 
was  the  fourth  literary  periodical  published  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  its  prototype,  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror, was  a  well  establiRhod  and  inliuential  journal.  The 
new  paper,  a  (piarto.  excellently  printed  on  good  ]uiper, 
and  of  iittraclivu  appearance,  was  issued  semi-monthly. 
The  tirst  two  volumes  were  eilited  by  Gallagher  isolely. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  Gallagher  formed  a 
partnership  with  Thomas  11,  Shrcve,  and  the  two  became 
j)roj>rietors  of  the  publication.  It  v-  as  enlarged  and  issued 
weekly  under  the  name,  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Western 
Gazette  of  literature.  In  April,  1835,  the  Chronicle, 
then  owned  by  Kev,  James  H.  Perkins,  was  merged  in  the 
Mirror,  and  I'erkins  shared  the  editorship  of  the  period- 
ical. The  concern  was  sold,  October,  IS-}'),  to  James  B. 
Marshall,  who  united  with  it  a  publication  called  the 
Buckeye,  and  named  it  the  Buckeye  and  Cincinnati  Mir- 
ror. Within  three  months  Marshall  sold  out  to  Flash  and 
Ryder,  book-sellers  on  Third  street,  who  engaged  Gal- 
lagher and  Shi*eve.  to  resume  coutrol  of  the  once  more 
plain  Cincinnati  Mirror.  All  now  went  on  smoothly  un- 
til Gallagher  offended  Mr.  Ryder  hy  refusing  to  print  mat- 
ter indorsing  Tom  Paine*s  irreligious  views.  A  quarrel 
followed,  and  both  Gallagher  and  Shreve  resigned.  They 
were  succeeded  by  J.  Reese  Fry,  who,  though  he  had  fair 
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editorial  ability,  cr>nkl  not  prevent  the  Mirror  from  euik- 
inor  to  iinal  extinction  within  two  months. 

The  Mirror  never  paid  itH  way,  though  it  had  an  exten- 
sive cironhition  in  the  Mit^sissippi  Valley.  Its  contents 
embraced  original  and  selected  tales,  essays,  poetry,  V)io- 
graphical  and  hiotorieal  skotchef*.  reviews  of  a!id  extracts 
from  new  l)ooks,  and  a  (•oini)endiuin  of  the  iievws  of  the 
day.  Nearly  all  the  leadini;  western  writers  contributed 
to  it.  Amonjir  these  were  Timothy  Flint,  J.  A.  McClung, 
John  B.  Dillon,  llarvcy  D.  Little,  Morgan  NcNnlle,  Benja- 
min Drake,  Mrs.  Jidia  Duinoiit,  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz. 
Prom  the  East,  Mr.  Whittier  contributed  at  least  one 
poem — "Lines  on  a  Portrait." 

When,  in  1832,  Mr.  Gallagher  held  this  literary  Mir- 
ror "  up  to  nature  and  art  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Bry- 
ant was  but  thirty-eight  years  old,  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
but  twentv-tive.  I'oe  twentv-one,  and  Ilowells  lacked  five 
years  of  being  born.  The  backwoods  editor's  comments 
on  contemporary  literature  read  curiously  in  the  light  of 
present  reputations.  Encouraging  mention  is  made  of  a 
fifty-dollar  prize  story,  "A  New  England  Sketch,  by  MisB 
Beecher,  of  this  city."  The  reviewer  says  the  story  **  is 
written  with  great  sprightliness,  bumor,  and  pathos/'  and 
tiiat  none  but  an  intelligent  and  observant  lad j  could 
possibly  have  written  it/*  In  a  notice  of  "Mogg  Me- 
gone,"  Whittier  is  discriminatingly  heralded  as  a  man 
whom  his  countrymen  will  yet  delight  to  honor.  Some  of 
his  early  writings  are  among  the  happiest  Juvenile  pro- 
dnctions  with  which  we  are  acquainted/'  The  complacent 
editor  mentions  *^  Outre  Mer"  favorably,  saying  that  it 
was  written  by  Professor  Longfellow;  "  who  is  very  well 
known  to  American  readers/*  and  that  "  it  is  for  sale  at 
Josiah  Drake's  bookstore  on  Main  street.** 

Mr.  Oallagher  wrote  much  for  the  Mirror  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  his  editorials,  sketches,  and  poems  were  widely 
copied.  One  of  his  pieces,  a  carefully  finished  short  es- 
say, entitled  "The  Unbeliever,'*  was  credited  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  appeared  in  a  school  reader  with  that 
classic  divine's  name  attached. 
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While  editor  of  the  Mirror,  Gallagher  made  his  debut 
as  a  speaker,  by  delivering  before  the  Lyceum,"  an 
"Eulogium  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  William  Wirt." 
The  old  Enon  Church,  where  the  "Lyceum"  met,  was 
crowded,  and  the  orator,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  was  so 
frightened  that  he  could  not  at  first  open  his  mouth,  bat 
the  reassuring  smile  of  the  president,  Doctor  Daniel  Drake, 
restored  his  self-command,  and  the  address  was  pro- 
nounced satisfactorily. 

The  **  Lyceum "  was  a  society  for  popalar  edification, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute.  Before  it,  Calvin  E.  Stowe  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  **  History  of  Letters,"  and  Judge  James 
Hall  read  an  address  on  the  Importance  of  Establishing 
a  First-Class  Library  in  Cincinnati." 

The  old  Enon  Church  on  Walnut  street,  was  also  the 
meeting-place  of  a  club  called  the**  Franklin  Society,"  the 
members  of  which,  we  are  told,  **  met  week  after  week, 
with  much  benefit  to  all  concerned."  **  Many  a  cold  and 
cheerless  evening,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Western  Quar- 
terly, **have  we  seen  half  a  dosen  enthusiastic  youths 
gathered  about  and  shivering  over  the  stove  in  the  corner 
of  the  large  apartment,  while  the  President,  wrapped  in 
dignity  and  a  large  cloak,  sat  chattering  bis  teeth,  apart 
from  the  group,  and  member  after  member  stepped  aside 
and  made  speeches,  many  of  which  were  distinguished  by 
brilliancy  and  true  eloquence." 

A  more  popular  debating  soeifty  was  the  **  Inquisition," 
mentioned  in  Chanaing's  Memoir  of  James  H.  Perkins." 
The  "  Inquisition  "  was  attended  by  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Gallagher  shone  witli  the  young  gen- 
try who  read  polite  essays  at  Dr.  Drake's  parlors,  and 
shivered  with  the  talented  plebeians  of  the  Franklin  So- 
ciety, He  was  also  the  very  soul  of  a  uniciue  private 
junto  numbering  but  eight  members,  and  named  the  Tags, 
or  the  T.  A.  6.  S.,  these  eabalistic  letters  being  the  initials 
of  the  four  who  originated  the  conclave,  namely,  Fred- 
eric William  Thomas,  Samuel  York  Atlee,  William  Davis 
Gallagher  and  Thomas  Heniy  Shreve. 
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Still  another  very  mtereBting  club  may  be  referred  to 
here,  though  it  arose  somewhat  later  than  those  mentioued. 
It  was  called  the  "  Fortj^Twos,"  from  the  circomstatice 
that,  at  its  founding,  all  of  its  members  were  over  forty- 
one  years  of  age  and  under  forty-three.  The  Forty- 
Twos  "  met  in  the  law  office  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  on  Third 
street  (the  office  iu  which  Donn  Piatt  says  the  H^publiean 
party  was  born).  Among  its  members,  besides  Chase  and 
Gallagher,  were  Samuel  Eels,  Jordan  A.  Pugh,  and 
Charles  L.  Telford.  The  club  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
"  Tags,*'  and  had  more  of  a  social  nature,  but  it  did  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  developing  a  literary  taste  in 
Cincinnati. 

It  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  Mirror  that  W.  B. 
Gallagher,  won  his  first  laurels  for  poetical  achievement. 
Some  verses  of  his  called  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet," 
published  anonymously,  went  the  rounds  of  the  American 
press,  and  were  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Biyant.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  fugitive  piece  gave  its  author  confidence  to 
produce  others,  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing imaginative  writer  of  the  West. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  he  published  a  little  book  of 
thirty-six  pages,  entitled  Erato  No.  I,"  dedicated  to  Tim* 
othy  Flint.  The  naming  of  his  collection  after  a  lyric 
muse  was  suggested,  probably,  by  the  example  of  Percival, 
who,  a  dozen  years  before,  had  put  forth  "Clio  No.  I.'* 
and  Clio  No.  II."  Gallagher's  maiden  venture  was  re- 
ceived with  favor ;  and,  in  August,  1885,  Erato  No.  H." 
was  isBtu'd,  and  this  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by 
^*  Erato  No.  III."  A  long  aud  laudatory  review  of  these 
booklets  appeared  iu  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
July,  1838.  The  reviewer  says:  "It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  these  volunjjss  were  not  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  extended  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  givea 
currency  to  his  works,  which  a  Western  press  can  not  se- 
cure to  them.  The  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alleghanies  is 
sufficiently  controlled  hy  that  kind  of  pr^udice  in  rela- 
tion to  ultramontane  literature*  that  led  one,  some  two 
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thonBand  years  ago,  to  say,  *  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth?*  These  prejudices  should  not  be  ne* 
glected  or  despised  by  Western  writers.  The  names  of 
Messrs.  Harper  it  Brothers,  or  Carey^  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
on  the  title  page  of  many  a  book  has  often  proved  a 
better  indorsement  to  the  public  than  the  author's.  How 
natural  it  is  to  condemn  a  book  unread  that  has  th^  im- 
print of  a  country  town.  There  is  the  same  kind  of 
faith  extended  to  an  unknown,  book  as  to  an  unknown 
bank-note ;  if  it  bears  city  names,  and  is  of  a  city  bank, 
it  is  received  with  confidence,  and  if  it  is  a  country  bill 
it  is  taken  with  hesitation  und  suspicion."  The  alleged 
Eastern  prcjiidice  to  Western  literary  outputs  waa  met  by 
^^ilhigher  with  obstinate  provincial  pride  and  defiance. 
To  him  the  building  up  of  Western  literature  was  a  duty 
which  he  exalted  to  the  rank  of  patriotism  and  religion. 
He  advocated  the  fostering  of  home  genius  with  a  fervor 
like  that  which  protectionists  manifest  in  discussing  do- 
mestic industries.  Instead  of  seekinf:^  Eustcni  publishers, 
Gallagher  did  not  even  comply  with  their  voluntary  re- 
quests to  handle  his  books,  though  this  was  owing,  in 
part,  to  his  careless  disposition.  Under  date  of  March, 
1881,  he  wrote  to  a  frimd  :  "I  have  been  solicited  repeat- 
edly by  Eastern  publishers;  never  but  twice,  that  I  re- 
member, by  Western  publishers.**  In  the  same  letter, 
alludiug  to  the  volumes  lie  wrote,  and  magazines  he  ed- 
ited, he  says :  I  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  any  one  of 
them." 

Returning  to  the  ambitious  and  sentimental  period  of 
Gallagher's  career,  we  find  that  he  was  admired  for  his 
handsome  looks.  One  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  :  *'  He 
has  a  manly  Hgure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  a 
loft}'  and  somewhat  liaughty  carriage.  IIi,-<  complexion  is 
verv  fair  and  ruddv  :  his  fa.oc  exhihits  a  reniarkalilv  vouth- 
ful  appearance,  as  if  but  nineteen  and  not  tweuty-eight 
years  had  passed  over  liis  head.  In  eoTivorsution  he  is  an- 
imated and  energetic,  evincing  tlie  man  of  quick  sensi- 
bilitv,  the  bold  thinker,  the  acute  critic  and  severe  satirist. 
His  eyes  are  lively  and  of  a  piercmg  blue.   His  forehead 
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is  fair  and  open,  denoting  intellectnal  etrengtb,  with  soft- 
ened ontlines,  and  is  the  index  of  the  gracefol  cliaracter  of 
his  mind."  The  allnsion  in  this  description  to  Gallagher^s 
^  ^  haughty  carriage/*  recalls  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  the 
printing  office  used  to  call  him  William  *<  Dignity  "  Gal- 
lagher. 

Neither  his  handsome  person,  nor  his  versatile  talents 
brought  much  hard  cash.  Deprived  of  the  salary  which 
he  had  received  as  editor  of  the  Mirror,  the  poet 
found  himself  in  the  unpoetical  condition  of  a  man  with 
a  wife  to  support  on  no  income  whatever.  lie  wrote 
to  Otway  Curry :  ^  I  must  do  something  to  raise  a  little 
money,  for  I  am  almost  too  badly  chid  to  appear  in  the 
street."  Grasping  at  an  invisible  straw,  he  issued  a 
prospectus  for  a  weekly  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Spectator 
and  Family  News-Letter,  but  the  name  was  all  of  the  pa- 
per that  ever  appeared.  However,  in  June,  1836,  Me??r.>». 
Smith  and  Day  projected  a  Western  Literary  Journal  and 
Monthly  Review,  and  Gallagher  was  called  to  edit  it. 
Mark  the  western  tone  and  coniident  air  of  this  passage 
iVom  the  opening  number :  "  Let  us,  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  triune  youthfulness,  being  young  as  a 
people,  young  in  years,  and  young  as  a  literary  commu- 
»  nity,  endeavor  to  approach  the  fathers  of  English  poetry. 
Let  us  discard  the  affectation  of  parlor  prettiness,  wax- 
work niceties,  and  milliner-like  coiR-eits,  Let  us  turn  our 
lady-pegasus  out  to  pasture,  and  mount  coursers  of  s*peed 
and  mettle.  Let  us  give  over  our  pacings  and  anibling:, 
and  dash  oH'  with  a  free  rein."  To  these  imperative  ajtpeals 
the  readers  of  t lie  journal  were  })robably  insensible;  at 
any  rate  tlipy  did  not  pay  liberally  for  such  exhortation, 
and  the  starving  editor's  starving  periodical  gave  up  the 
gliost,  aged  one  year.  The  lively  ghost  flew  to  Louisville 
and  was  there  re-cinbodied,  being  merged  in  the  Western 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  Judge  Hall  sold  to  James  B. 
Marf?hall  in  1836.  The  combined  publieation  forming  the 
Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Journal  was  to 
be  issued  simultaneously  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
Gallagher  was  employed  to  edit  it,  and  he  entered  upon 
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this  new  labor  with  untiagi^^inij  zeal.  The  Western  Acade- 
mician (think  of  a  Western  Academician  in  1837)  says  of 
this  new  ventnrf^:  "It  is  rL-plete  with  good  articles." 
Notwithstanding  its  exuberance  of  merit,  the  journal 
expired  with  the  issue  <>f  the  tiftli  nuniher,  perhaps  being 
too  good  to  live,  and  William  I),  (^alhigher  was  left  once 
more  a  man  witliout  a  periodical.  -But  now  a  star  of  hope 
appeared  in  the  North.  John  M.  Gallagher,  the  poet's 
youngest  brother,  liad  become  manager  of  the  Oliio  State 
Journal,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  he  invited  William  to 
assist  him.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  slighted, 
and  we  may  imagine  the  strong  Whig,  who  had  begun  his 
journalistic  labors  as  editor  of  the  Clay  newspaper  at 
Xeuia,  now  using  the  language  of  Leigh  Hunt: 

"  I  yield,  I  yieId.-Otice  mc«e  I  tum  to  you, 
ifonh  poUticsI  and  once  mora  bid  adieu 
To  the  aoft  dreaming  of  the  muse's  bowecs." 

Gall&gher  removed  with  his  family  to  Columbus,  and 
entered  upon  editorial  duties,  also  writing  political  letters 
from  the  capital  for  the  Cincinnati  Oaasette  under  the 
eigoatnre  of  ^^Probus."  Bot  his  connection  with  the 
State  Joarnal  was  of  short  duration.  Standing  by  his 
convictions  with  his  usual  stubborness  he  opposed,  edi« 
torily,  the  publication  of  the  laws  in  the  German  lan- 
guage and  the  teaching  of  any  foreign  language  in  the 
public  schools,  finding  that  his  views  were  unpopular 
and  iigurious  to  the  businees  interests  of  the  paper, 
he  chose  to  resign  rather  than  suppress  his  honest 
opinions. 

Before  withdrawing  from  the  Journal  he  projected 
what  proved  to  be  his  most  important  enterprise  in  litera- 
ture, a  magarine  named  "  The  Hesperian/'  This  was  a 
monthly  miscellany  of  general  literature.  The  first  num- 
ber came  out  in  May,  1838.  Otway  Curry  assisted  in  edit- 
ing the  first  volume.  Two  volumes  were  published  in 
Columbus — the  third  and  last  in  Cincinnati.  The  senior 
29 
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editor,  in  bis  opening  "  Budget,"  confeasee  that  his  'paat 
ten  years'  exertions  in  behalf  of  literature  *'have  been 
fruitless  to  himself  of  every  thing  bat  experience,"  yet  he 
finds  conrage  to  make  one  more  attempt,  because  he 
loves  the  pnrsuit— because  he  thinks  be  can  be  nseful  in 
it — ^because  he  is  convinced  there  is,  throughout  the  whole 
West,  a  great  demand  and  a  growing  necessity  for  labor  in 
it-^and  because  he  believes  that  under  present  auspices  it 
can  be  made  to  yield  at  least  a  quid  pro  qm^ 

The  Hesperian  was  jealously  Western,  as  its  name  suf- 
ficiently suggests,  but  it  was  by  no  means  narrow,  shal- 
low, or  provincial.  Its  watchwords  were  Freedom,  Eda- 
cation.  Manhood,  Fair  Play.  The  contents  were  wide- 
ranging — ^geographical,  historical,  biographical,  political, 
poetical,  agricultural,  theological,  romantic,  and  fictitious. 
Among  his  contributors  were  the  Drakes,  Shreve,  Perkins, 
Neville,  Prentice,  W.  G.  Simms,  S.  P.  Ilildreth,  C.  P. 
Craiieh,  I.  A.  Jewett,  A.  Kinmont,  R.  Dale  Owen,  Jas  W. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lee  Ilentz,  Amelia  B.  Welby, 
and  many  others  worthy  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  lit- 
erature. Gallagher  himself  wrote  copiously  and  very  ably 
for  the  Hesperian.  In  its  pages  appeared  his  most  ambi- 
tious story,  "  The  Dutchman's  Daughter,"  which,  though 
crude  and  ill-sustained  as  a  whole,  has  descriptive  passages 
that  would  grace  the  pen  of  IrvnT^r. 

The  Hesperian  was  traiisl'erred  from  Columbus  to 
Cincinnati  in  April,  1839.  The  editor  proc-nred  a  room 
in  the  third  story  of  a  brick  house  on  Third  street,  east  of 
Main — a  room  (en  by  twelve,  with  a  door  and  a  single 
window.  "And  in  this  small  place,'^  write?  he  gayly  to 
his  wife,  "  Emma,  dear,"  on  May  Day,  "  tlu  renowned  edi- 
tor of  the  Hesperian  is  to  read,  write,  cat,  drink,  go  to 
bed,  get  up,  and  entertain  hia  friends."  To.  Curry  he 
wrote,  lugubriously  quoting  Mother  Goose,  "  I  have  so 
many  children  I  do  n't  know  what  to  do."  Again  to  Mrs. 
Gallai2:her,  on  May  15,  "  I  inclose  you  three  dollars,  all  the 
money  I  have,  and  I  hope  it  will  last  you  till  I  can  get 
and  furnish  you  some  more."  This  period  was  the  pro- 
verbial darkest  hour  just  before  day- break.  The  "  Probus" 
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letters  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  Charles  Ham- 
mond, the  chief  editor  of  the  CSneinnati  Qazette,  and  in- 
duced him  to  offer  Gkillagher  an  important  position  as  his 
assistant.  Hammond  was  at  that  time  the  most  inflnential 
journalist  in  the  country.  A  series  of  profound  and  lu- 
minous essays  which  he  wrote,  in  1820,  for  the  Kational 
Intelligencer,  on  the  Constitution,  compelled  the  attention 
and  commanded  the  praise  of  Jefierson.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate adviser  of  Clay,  and  had  been  called,  by  Webster, 
the  "  greatest  genius  that  ever  wielded  the  political  pen/' 
Thomas  Ewing  had  said  of  Hammond  that  he  used  a  lan- 
guage as  pure  as  that  of  Addison.  It  was  no  light  honor 
to  be  called  and  chosen  by  so  eminent  a  man.  With  the 
honor  came  also  a  liberal  salary.  ^  Emma  and  the  so 
many  children "  were  now  well  provided  for.  The  Hes- 
perian was  discontinued,  and  the  duties  of  the  new  career 
were  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1889,  to  be  continued^ 
with  little  interruption,  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Gallagher  at 
first  attended  mainly  to  the  literary  department  of  the 
paper,  but  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1840,  he 
did  much  political  writing.  He  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  state  and  national  questions,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  party  management.  !For  many  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Whig  committee  for  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio.  In  1842  he  was  nominated  candi- 
date for  the  state  legislature,  but  declined  to  run. 

The  love  of  literature  continued  to  hold  sway  over  him. 
In  1840  he  planned  a  literary  undertaking  of  praiseworthy 
character  and  generous  scope,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  letter  to  Otway  Curry : 

"To  Otwat  Currt,  Esq., 

MABTSvaLS,  Qnioit  County,  Ohio. 

"  CiNcnrirATi,  Nov,  7, 1840. 
"My  Dear  Curry  : — I  thank  you  for  your  original  con- 
tribution to  the  Poetical  Vohime,  and  shall  insert  it  as  the 
second  selection  from  you,  *  The  Goings  Forth  of  Qod* 
being  the  first.  It  was  not  my  original  design  to  have  ad- 
mitted any  thing  not  before  published,  but  Jones  thought 
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he  coald  do  better  than  he  had  jet  done,  and  Bhreve  ditto ; 
and,  while  I  held  their  requeste  for  the  privilege  of  insert- 
ing  an  original^  under  advisement,  along  came  your  voUai' 
tary.  This,  as  there  was  no  impropriet  j  in  deviating  from 
the  first  plan  thus  made,  decided  me.  Perkins,  I  think, 
will  have  an  original  likewise;  and,  in  the  forewritten 
verses,'  yon  have  one  of  my  own,  I  do  not  wish  it  known, 
however,  that  the  volume  contains  any  thing  specially  pre- 
pared  for  it 

I  had  not  room  in  my  last  letter  to  detail  to  you  the 
whole  of  my  design.  The  volume  of  'Selections  from 
the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West'  is  but  the  first  feat- 
ure of  it.  My  intention  is  to  follow  this  up  in  regular 
order  by  three  other  volumes,  of  *  Selections  from  the 
Polite  Literature  of  the  West,'  '  Selections  from  the  Pul- 
pit Literature  of  the  "VTcf^t,'  and  *  Selections  from  the 
Political  Literature  of  the  West.'  Don't  wipe  those  old 
specs  of  yours  so  hard,  now.  I've  been  looking  over  tlie 
level  prairies  of  these  intellectual  regions,  and  I  find  in 
them  materials  enough  tor  all  I  have  contemplated.  The 
truth  is,  Curry,  this  Transmontane  world  is  a  most  glori- 
ous one,  and  I  can't  help  trying  to  do  something  for  its 
literary  character,  engage  in  whatsoever  else  I  may,  and 
starve,  as  I  fear  I  must  at  this.  I  su[)po8e  these  several 
volumes  will  come  out  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  six 
months,  till  the  whole  shall  have  been  published. 

"About  yotir  '  Veiled  Prophet,*  I  teel  some  anxiety. 
Burton's  new  theater,  I  understand,  lias  been  open  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  yet  I  hear  nothing  either  of  Jemmy 
Thorn  or  from  him.  The  first  one  of  our  citizens  whom 
I  find  starting  for  Philadelphia  I  shall  get  to  call  upon 
Burton  and  make  personal  inquiry,  etc,  with  reference 
to  it. 

"About  that  congress  of  lunatics  which  you  suggest: 
Perkins  thinks  well  of  it,  Shreve  thinks  well  of  it,  Curry 
thinks  well  of  it,  and  Gallagher  thinks  well  of  it ;  and 
each  of  the^^c  distinguished  men,  doabtless,  will  willingly 

'  A  poem  eutilleU  '  Little  Children/'  inclosed  iu  the  letter  to  Curry. 
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meet,  lunaticise,  and  go  home  again.    "What  further  than 
thip,  while  tlie  matter  is  so  entirely  a  ne\v  suLTJrostion,  can 
I  say  'i    Give  us  your  plan,  aisfl  it"  it  be  ar^  good  and  feasible  • 
as  1  presume  it  is,  you  will  Hud  U8  readily  and  actively 
BecondiniT  vour  motion. 

"And  now,  niy  dear  fellow,  a  word  in  your  onr  (-outiden- 
tiallv.  I  am  verv  hu^v  now-a-davs,  and  should  not  there- 
fore  have  rej>lied  to  your  last  so  promptly  but  that  I  want 
very  much  to  be  'astoniished  jist/  So  crack  your  whip, 
and  let  us  know  what  that  *  something'  is,  about  which 
you  prate  so  bigly.         Thine  as  ever, 

W.  D.  Gallagher. 

"  P.  S. — Write  me  down,  if  you  please,  richer  since  day 
betore  yesterday,  by  another  child,  and  poorer  by  what  it 
will  cost  to  keep  it.  This  makes  tlie  fifth,  all  alive  and 
kicking,  and  able  to  eat  mush  with  the  children  of  any 
Clodhopper  in  the  land." 

That  Gallagher's  inclinations  kept  pulling  him  toward 
literature  tor  some  years  after  he  became  a  political  editor, 
is  evident  from  a  breezy  letter  written  to  Curry  in  August, 
1644: 

**Dear  Ctrry: — Upon  accurate  calculation,  the  time  of 
the  rising  of  the  new  literary  comet  of  the  West  has  been 
determinerl.  You  and  other  benighted  people  in  your 
rcifion  ruav  look  fur  a  luminous  streak  in  the  heavens  at  i 
9  h.  10  ra.  11  sec,  October  1,  1S44.  Alter  this  announee- 
ment,  my  dear  fellow,  can  you  remain  idle  ?  I  hope  not, 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  new  experiment,  the  credit  of  your 
name,  and  the  honor  of  your  friend,  who  pledged  to 
Messrs.  Judson  and  lline  an  article  troni  your  pen  for  the 
first  number,  and  probably  one  for  the  second,  and  another 
fur  the  third.  The  work  is  to  be  gotten  out  in  the  hand- 
somest style,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
in  good  company.  Lay  aside  your  political  pen,  there- 
fore, shut  up  your  law  books,  mount  Pegasus,  or  some 
comely  prose  nag,  and  away  to  the  free  fields  t  What  do 
yon  Bay  ?   Shall  I  have  something  from  yon  to  hand  over 
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by  the  6th  to  10th  prox.V  Don't  make  it  later,  for  the 
first  copy  is  now  in  hand,  and  they  want  to  be  out  early. 
Think  of  the  olden  time — your  first  love — wipe  your  specs 
— stick  111  a  II;i\uiia — huiu  a  iiiadriijal — and  dash  into  the 
thing  i'cll-iiiell.    Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once," 

The  new  *'  literary  comet  "  thus  announced  wa.-*  (patlietio 
repetition!)  still  another  Literary  Journal  and  Monthly 
Review,  edited  by  L.  A.  Iline,  and  referred  to  by  him  t?ome 
years  later  as  "  my  first  literary  wreck."  It  was  published 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  conducted  nominally  by  £. 
Z.  C.  Judson— "Ned  Buntline." 

In  those  years  of  prosperity  and  constant  pen-wielding, 
Mr.  Gallaghor^a  mnse  was  liberat  Then  it  was  that  the 
poet,  caring  more  for  the  sentiment  than  the  form  of  his 
utterance,  dashed  off  the  strong  and  fervent  lyrics,  by 
which  he  became  really  recognized  as  a  man  of  original 
power.  He  sang  the  dignity  of  intrinsic  manhood,  the 
nobleness  of  honest  labor,  and  the  glory  of  human  free* 
dom.  Much  that  he  wrote  was  extremely  radical;  his 
poetry  was  tinctured  with  the  gospel  of  Christian  social- 
ism, and  the  example  he  set  was  imitated  by  many  other 
writers  of  verse. 

"Be  tbou  like  the  first  Apostles— 

Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul ; 
If  a  free  thonf»ht  seek  expre*?sjou, 
Speak  it  boldly! — speak  it  ali  I 

"Face  thine  enemies — accusers; 
Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod! 
And,  if  thou  iia«t  trutii  to  utter, 
S^kt  and  leave  the  reet  to  GodT* 

Such  lines  as  these,  and  as  compose  the  poems  Truth 
and  Freedom,"  Conservatism,''  "The  Laborer,"  Kadi- 
caloB,"  **The  Artisan,"  «The  New  Age,"  "All  Things 
Free,"  went  to  the  brain  and  heart  of  many  people ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  exerted  a  deep  and  lasting 
influence*  Of  a  more  distinctly  poetical  type  were  hie 
melodious  pieces  describing  the  West  and  the  life  of  the 
pioneer;  and  still  more  popular,  in  their  day,  were  his^ 
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eonga,  many  of  which  were  set  to  mtisio  and  sung  in  thea- 
ters and  at  the  fireside.  In  1845  was  written  his  famoas 
ballad,  The  Spotted  Fawn,"  which  everybody  knew  by 
heart. 

A  man  of  Gallagher's  principles  could  not  be  other 
than  an  opposer  of  slavery.  When  the  office  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropist, the  anti'Slavery  paper  established  in  Cincin- 
nati  by  James  G.  Birney,  was  mobbed,  and  the  press 
thrown  into  the  Ohio  river,  Gallagher  was  one  of  the  citi- 
zens who,  meeting  with  Hammond,  Chase,  and  others  at 
the  Gazette  office,  arranged  ibr  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  court-house,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  free 
speech.  Years  afterward,  in  1848,  probably,  Gallagher's 
feeling  on  the  slavery  question  became  so  positive  that  he 
felt  it  a  political  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  Gazette  in 
order  to  edit  the  Daily  Message.  "The  most  T  remember 
about  this  paper  is,"  so  he  wrote  in  1884,  "that  1  gave  its 
e<litorinl  columns  altogether  too  anti-slavery  (not  abolition) 
a  tinge  to  make  it  acceptable  to  business  men  in  Cincin- 
nati, who  had  commenced  transactions  with  l)usiness  men 
south,  and  that  soon  after  ])ul)lisliin<i:  the  address  of  the 
first  national  convention  of  the  anti -slavery  party  of  the 
t'nited  States  (which  evc!i  tlie  Cincinnati  Gazette  refuBed 
to  publish),  the  paper  wa.s  aiinost  kicked  out  of  tlie  stores 
on  the  river  tier  of  squares,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  must  leave  the  paper  very  soon,  or  tlie  time  would  not 
be  long  before  it  would  leave  me  (and  my  wife  and  babies) 
without  any  thing  to  eat.  bo  I  left  it  and  went  back  to 
the  Gazette." 

While  connected  with  the  Gazette,  Oallairher  did  much 
to  encourage  the  literary  eflbrt  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  of  the  young  writers  wliom  he 
brought  before  the  public,  Mnrat  Ilalstead  is  one.  Mr. 
Hftl.«tead  humorously  says,  I  was  ruined  by  Mr.  Galla- 
gher; lie  accc})tctl  and  published  in  the  Gazette  a  story 
which  I  had  written  and  carefully  copied  over  three 
times.'* 

Gallagher  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  "  IIi««tori- 
cal  and  Philosophical  iSociety  of  Ohio."    The  sixty-second 
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anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Ohio  was  oommemorated 
by  the  society  on  April  8, 1850,  when  the  president  deliv- 
ered a  discourse  full  of  information  and  vigorous  thought 
on  the  Progress  in  the  North-wesf  This  address  was 
published  by  H.  W.  Derby,  and  copies  of  it  are  now  much 
sought  after. 

The  year  1850  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  line  of 
experiences  for  Mr.  Gallagher.  His  experiments  in  lite- 
rary Journalism  ended  with  the  Hesperian.  His  ten  years' 
editorial  service  on  the  Gazette  came  to  a  close,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  give  in  his  own  written  words : 

While  I  was  connected  with  Judge  Wright  and  L.  C* 
Turner,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Baily  Gazette^ 
*  Tom '  Corwin  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Treasuiy 
Department  at  Washington,  and  immediately  offered  me 
the  place  of  private  secretary,  which  I  was  urged  to  ac- 
cept. This,  I  believe,  was  in  the  year  1850.  I  was  what  X 
considered  in  advance  of  both  Wright  and  Turner,  in  re- 
lation to  sundry  questions  of  public  and  party  nature,  and 
on  several  occasions  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  commit  the 
paper,  much  to  Wright's  dissatisfaction.  Finally  a  count- 
ing-room consultation  was  determined  upon,  and  the 
L'Hommedieus  were  called  into  the  editorial  room. 
Stephen,  the  elder  brother,  sympathized  with  me  from 
prine^^  Richard,  the  younger,  agreed  with  Wright,  as 
he  said,  from  poUcy,  *What,  Judge,'  Stephen  after  a 
while  inquired,  'is  Gallagher^s  besetting  sin  in  editorial 
matters?'  *  Why,' promptly  replied  the  Judge,  without 
any  exhibition  of  ill-nature, '  he  is  forever  treading  upon 
somebody's  toes — and  causing  dissatisfieujtion  in  the  party 
as  well  as  among  business  men.'  Until  this  I  had  said 
nothing,  but  now  I  quickly  responded,  *  That,  gentlemen, 
will  never  be  a  cause  of  complaint  against  Judge  Wright 
— because  he  is  forever  behind  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
party,  or  at  the  best, stumbHng  itgainst  somebody's  heels' 
There  was  an  instantaneous  pause,  when  Stephen  left  and 
beckoned  me  out  of  the  room.  I  followed  him,  and  much 
to  his  dissatisfaction,  notified  him  that  I  should  withdraw 
from  the  Gazette  and  accept  Mr.  Corwin's  ofter.'' 
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Soon  after  his  going  to  TVashington  and  entering  upon 
the  (iiscliarge  ol'  duties  in  the  Treasury  Dejuirtnient,  the 
United  States  Senate  called  upon  the  secreiary  for  u  re- 
port upon  the  merchant  marine,  internal  and  coastwise. 
Iteliuble  materials  for  such  a  report  wtMe  not  at  hand,  and 
Gallagher,  having  the  reputation  tor  ability  to  "hold  his 
tongue,"  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  various  interior 
customs  districts  of  the  United  States  and  collect  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  revenue,  and  Edward  D.  Mansfield 
was  appointed  to  proceed  upon  simiUr  business  to  the  dis- 
tricts upon  the  Atlantic  sea-coast.  All  the  materials  in, 
Gallagher  drew  up  the  report,  which  was  much  com- 
mended in  the  department. 

This  over,  he  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  city 
of  New  York  for  a  million  of  dollars  in  gold,  out  of  the 
auh-treasurj,  with  which  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Xew  Orleans,  by  sea,  and  to  deposit  with  the  United 
States  treasury  in  that  city.  This  was  to  be  a  secret  re- 
moval of  gold,  required  in  the  settlement  of  Mexican 
claims.  The  specie  was  quietly  conveyed  to  the  steam- 
ship Georgia,  of  the  Howland  and  Aspinwalt  1ine»  and 
placed  in  a  chest  under  the  floor  of  the  ladies'  cabin  be- 
fore any  passengers  were  received  on  board.  Besides  Mr* 
Gallagher,  the  captain  and  the  purser  were  the  only  souls 
on  the  ship  who  were  aware  that  it  bore  golden  freight. 
The  voyage  was  in  mid-winter;  the  weather  proved 
stormy. 

Key  West  was  reached  without  accident,  but  within  an 
hour  after  the  voyage  was  resumed  from  that  point  the 
ship  struck  a  rock.  By  skillful  piloting,  the  rock  was 
cleared;  and,  after  a  much  longer  than  average  trip,  Kew 
Orleans  was  finally  reached  on  a  Sunday  morning.  As 
soon  as  the  passengers  were  ashore,  the  gold  was  loaded 
ill  a  wagon,  and  hauled  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer,  where  Gallagher  had  it  securely 
placed  under  lock.  With  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  went 
to  the  St  Charles  Hotel  and  got  breakfast.  That  over,  he 
proceeded  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing dispatch :  ^  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the 
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Trea8ury,  Washington.  All  liight.  W.  J).  Gallagher, 
New  OrleanK."  Keturaiiii;  to  Washington,  Gallagher 
resumed  his  labors  as  private  secrotarv.  One  day  he 
found  anioiifi:  the  papers  which  it  was  hifi  duty  to  examine 
a  letter  signed  by  some  of  his  old  Cim  innati  friends,  sng- 
geriting  that  an  extra  compensation  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  should  be  given  him  as  an  appropriate  ackhowi- 
edgnient  ot"  his  general  services  to  the  Whig  party  and 
to  the  government.  lie  showed  the  letter  to  another 
officer  ot"  the  department,  who  was  pleased  with  it,  paying: 
*' There  is  precedent  enough  for  such  extra  compensation 
for  similar  services,  and  it  is  all  right — but  do  you  think 
the  secretary  will  consent  to  it  ?"  "  I  don't  think  he  will 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  consent  to  it,"  Gkillagher 
replied,  and  threw  the  letter  into  the  grate  and  burned  it 
up.  "You  ought  not  to  have  done  that,  Gallagher," 
remarked  Mr.  H— ,  "  but — ^*  **  Perhaps  not ;  hut  bo  per^ 
sonal  ftiendB  of  mine  shall  ever  be  tempted  by  other 
personal  friends  to  do  any  thing  for  me  like  that  pro- 
posed." "Within  an  bonr  Mr.  Oorwin  came  back  to  the 
department  from  a  visit  to  the  president.  Mr.  H — ,  good- 
naturedly,  mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  whereupon  he 
sent,  by  messenger,  a  request  that  Gallagher  would  step 
into  his  room.  When  the  latter  presented  himself,  Cor- 
win,  with  a  very  solemn  expression  upon  his  face,  said, 
not  angrily,  but  with  sternness  in  his  tone,  "  Gallagher, 
are  you  in  the  habit,  as  my  private  secretary,  of  destroy- 
ing such  of  my  private  letters  as  you  happen  not  to 
like  Governor,  you  have  no  idea  that  I  could  do 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  I  destroyed  one  such  letter  awhile 
ago,  which  concerned  me  more  than  it  did  you,  and  which, 
though  meant  as  an  act  of  friendship,  ought  not  to  have 
been  written  without  my  knowledge  and  consent.  But  I 
suppose  you  know  all  about  it."  The  expression  on  Cor- 
win's  face  at  once  relaxed,  as  he  continued^    I  wonder 

if  ^—  and  really  supposed  I  would  use  the  public 

money  in  that  way.  If  they  did,  they  were  most  damna- 
bly mistaken."  . 
In  the  summer  of  1852,  Gallagher  had  an  opportunity  of 
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going  into  the  New  York  Tribune  with  Horace  Greeley; 
and  another  of  taking  aooe-)ialf  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  then  controlled  by  his  friend,  M,  J>.  Potter. 
He  "vvas  advised  and  urged  by  such  old  anti-slavery  friends 
as  Gamaliel  Bailey,  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  Noble  Butler,  ahd 
others,  in  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  to  pur- 
chase half  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  Daily  Courier,  and 
to  assume  the  editorship  of  that  paper,  which  was  to  be  a 
eonthern  organ  for  the  advocacy  of  Corwin's  nomination 
to  the  presidency.  After  long  consideration,  a  decision 
was  reached  in  favor  of  the  Courier,  and  Gallagher  re- 
turned to  the  West  with  his  family,  arriving  at  Louisville 
the  tirst  day  of  January,  1853.  JN early  thirty  years  after- 
ward he  wrote :  "  My  connection  with  the  Courier  proved 
to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  There  was  little  sympathy  with 
my  editorial  tone  and  teachings,  either  in  Louisville  or 
throughout  Kentucky.  I  worked  hard  and  lost  money. 
So  in  1854  I  ^old  my  interest  in  the  concern  and  withdrew 
from  the  paper,  having  been  stigmatized  again  and  again, 
in  soiitliorTi  and  south-western  localities,  as  an  a1)olition 
adventurer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  former 
president  of  tlie  underground  railroad  through  Ohio  for 
runaway  slaves,  etc.,  etc."  Personal  animosity  was  in- 
flamed ac^ainst  the  unpopular  editor  from  his  boldly  at- 
tacking John  J.  Crittenden  for  consentini;  to  defend  Matt. 
Ward,  who  killed  tlie  young  teacher,  Butler,  in  his  own 
sehool-rooin.  Young  lUitler  was  a  Virother  of  Koblc  But- 
ler, one  ol  (iallagher's  dearest  friends. 

Even  George  i>.  Prentice  (et  tu  Brute!)  joined  in  the  hue 
and  cry  against  the  Couriei*  editor,  partly  because  Galla- 
gher was  an  Irish  aiiti-know-nothing,  hut  mainly  on  the 
sore  question  of  slavery.  Prentice  came  up  to  Cincinnati 
and  spent  several  days  looking  through  the  tiles  of  the 
Gazette  to  tind  in  Gallagher's  editorials  abolition  senti- 
nientg  that  might  be  ueed  against  liim  in  Louisville.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  Journal  branding  Gallaghor  with 
the  crime  of  managing  the  underground  railroad.  This 
direct  and  personal  attack  roused  the  Celtic  resentment  of 
its  subject,  and  he  replied  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
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Courier,  over  his  signntnre,  denyinLC  the  allegation,  and 
closed  his  curd  hy  denouncing  tlie  author  of  the  calumny 
as  a  scoundrel  and  liar."  He  liad  caught  the  spirit  of 
personal  journalism.  The  consequences  were,  if  not  dra- 
matic, at  least  theatrical. 

Upon  a  day  the  Louisville  train  brings  to  Pewee  Valley, 
in  Oldham  county,  wliere  Mr,  Galla<^hcr  had  bonsfht  a 
little  farm,  a  military  gentleman  of  chivalrous  ajipearance, 
wlio  inquires  ilie  way  from  the  station  to  Fern  Rock  Cot- 
tage. Finding  the  houfe,  he  knocks,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  parlor  by  a  colored  servant.  The  master  of  tlif  house 
is  indisposed,  is  resting  upon  his  bed,  but  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind,  and  able  to  receive  his  visitor.  The 
military  gentleman  will  wait.  To  him  presently  enters 
William  "  Dignity  "  daiiagher,  who,  recognizing  Colonel 
Churchill,  cordially  greets  him,  and  asks  his  pleasure. 
The  colonel,  with  equal  politeness,  takes  from  his  pocket 
a  letter,  which  lie  hands  to  the  convalescent  editor.  The 
missive  is  opened,  and  it  jiroves  to  be  a  challenge  from 
the  |>roj)rictor  of  the  Jjouisville  Journal.  Gallagher  reads, 
tears  the  communication  into  a  handful  of  hits,  and 
throws  the  fragments  on  the  floor.  "  Colonel  Churchill, 
tell  Mr.  Prentice  that  is  my  answer  to  his  foolish  chal- 
lenge.'* 

Free  once  more,  and  now  finall}^  from  political  journal- 
ism, Gallagher  began  to  plant  orchards,  earning  bread  and 
batter  for  the  time  by  editing  an  agricultural  paper,  the 
Western  Farmer's  Journal,  and  by  writing  for  the  Colum- 
bian and  Great  Weet,  a  Cincinnati  paper,  published  by  his 
fiiend,  W.  B.  Bhattuc.  He  also  contributed  poems  to  the 
National  Era,  edited  by  Br.  Bailey.  With  wonderful 
energy,  he  set  about  organizing  industrial  and  educational 
institutions.  He  established  a  Eentncky  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, a  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  South-western  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  was  made  secretary.  In  the  way  of 
useful  literature,  he  wrote  a  prize  essay  on  Fruit  Culture 
in  the  Ohio  Valley and  prepared  materials  for  a  social 
and  statistical  view  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Pewee  Valley  (at  first  named  Pewee's  Nest  bj  Noble 
Butler,  from  the  circumBtance  that,  when  locating  a  build- 
ing  site  tbere,  be  wrote  letters  in  a  rained  cabin  in  which 
the  pewees  had  built)  is  a  beautiful  village,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Eailroad,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Louisville.  It  became  a  chosen  resort  of  people  of  culture 
and  taste.  There  lived  Edwin  Bryant,  who  had  been 
the  Alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  the  gold-seeking  days; 
Noble  Bntler,  the  educator,  resided  there;  the  wealthy 
and  accomplished  Warfietd  family  made  their  refined  and 
hospitable  home  at  Pewee  Valley.  Mr.  Gallagher's  house, 
a  rambling  frame  cottage,  covered  with  American  ivy, 
was-  built  in  the  midst  of  great  forest  trees — ^beech,  oak, 
maple,  poplar,  and  a  newer  growth  of  sassafras,  dogwood, 
black-haw  and  evergreens.  Gray  squirrels  barked  and 
skipped  about  the  door-yard,  and  the  cat-bird,  the  red- 
bird,  and  the  unceremonious  blue-jay  came  near  the 
porches  for  their  daily  bread. 

Mr.  Gallagher  greatly  enjoyed  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings and  the  congenial  society  of  Pewee  Valley.  Being 
of  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition,  he  was  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Western  literary  people  were  especially 
attached  to  liini.  His  correspondence  with  that  class  was 
extensive.  The  following  letter  may  stand  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  the  many  that  were  sent  him.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  New  York,  over  thirty  years  ago,  by  one  who, 
at  that  time,  was  rcirarded  as  the  coming  man  in  literature, 
Mr.  William  Boss  Wallace. 

[  WUliam  Moss  Walhce  to  W.  D.  Gallagher:] 

"  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1860. 
My  Dbar  old  FribnI): — ^Your  most  kind  and  welcome 
letter  came  to  hand  several  days  since ;  and  I  have  delayed 
an  answer  until  I  could  read  your  lady  friend's  novel.  This 
I  have  done  with  very  great  interest,  as  it  is  brimful  of 
genius  and  a  most  peculiar,  startingly  original  power. 
Mrs.  Warfield  is  certainly  endowed  with  great  talent  and 
moral  force.  Her  style  is  rich,  yet  cbaate — full  of  a  ma- 
ture and  lasting  splendor.   I  should  think  that  this  Bo- 
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mance  will  place  her,  at  a  bound,  at  the  head  of  our  fe- 
male authors — ^while  she  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
masculine.  Of  coarse,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  in  the 
way  of  newspaper  notices ;  although  the  work  needs  no 
bolstering.  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  like 
my  poems— «s  it  is  pleasant  to  be  admired  by  those  whom 
we  admire. 

"  Do  send  nic  a  copy  of  your  wood-thrush-note  when 
it  rings,  at  last,  through  the  grand  old  woods.  I  hope  to 
publish  soon  a  long  national  poem,  entitled  *  Chants  in 
America" — devoted  to  our  glorious  scenery  and  deeds.  I 
take  a  motto  from  yourself  for  the  first  part.  Do  you  ever 
see  Noble  Butler?  and  Mr.  Bryant?  Mr.  Fosdick  told  me 
that  you  were  all  neighbors.  I  have  dear  memories  of 
both  B's. 

"I  shall  publisli  a  notiee  of  Mrs.  W.'s  great  novel  in  a 
few  days,  and  scud  you  a  copy  of  tlie  paper  coiitaitiiiig  it. 

"Please  let  me  know  wlioii  you  receive  this, aud  believe 
me  to  bo  yours,  afi'ectiouately, 

William  lioss  Wals.acb. 

Wm.  D.  Gallagher,  Esq.'' 

The  novel  here  referred  to  was  <<The  Household  ot 
Bouverie,"  published  in  1860  by  J.  C.  Derby,  and  by  htm 
described  as  a  ^'wonderful  romance."^ 

Busied  with  the  labors  of  peace,  Qallaghor  little  antici- 
pated how  soon  he  was  to  assume  important  duties  of  war, 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  man,  bat  as  a  civil  officer 
of  the  Government,  which  he  had  served  so  fhithfully  be- 
fore. A  new  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
chosen.  He  attended  several  political  conventions^-one 
State  convention — was  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  to  the 
National  convention  at  Chicago,  in  1860,  and  was  made 
somewhat  conspicuous  there  by  a  response  which  he  gave 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome.  Though  his  personal 
preference  was  for  Mr.  Chase,  he  went  with  the  current  for 
"Old  Abe,"  working  hard  and  voting  for  his  nomination, 

'  Fifty  Yean  Among  Aathois,  Books  and  Pablisheis.  J.  C.  Derbjr, 
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against  that  of  William  H.  Seward ;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  carried  the  news  to  Springfield.  In  these  and  other 
public  ways,  he  rendered  himself  so  objectionable  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called  and  held  within  a  mile  of  his  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  notice  to  leave  the  State.  The  sit- 
uation was  now  dramatic  in  earnest,  and  might  have  be- 
come tra^c,  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  friendship  of 
some  of  his  political  opposers.  On  the  day  of  the  threat- 
ened violence,  Mr.  Gallagher  had  intended  to  go  from  his 
home  to  Cincinnati.  At  Pewee  Station,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Haldeman,  called  out:  "Gallagher,  have  you  seen  Dr. 
Bell  ?"  ♦*  No."  He  says  they  are  going  to  mob  you ; 
there  is  a  crowd  at  Beard's  Station,  and  they  swear  you 
must  leave  the  State."  Dr.  Bell  came  up  and  advised 
Gallagher  to  go  on  to  Cincinnati.  Xo,  gentlemen ;  if 
violence  is  meditated,  my  family  are  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  home  is  the  place  for  me.  Mr.  Crow" — this  to 
the  station-keeper — "  let  it  he  known  that  I  am  at  home." 
Haldeman  forced  into  Gallagher's  hand  a  navy  revolver, 
though  the  poet  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life ;  an- 
other political  enemy,  hut  personal  friend,  gave  him  a  big 
bowie-knife,  and  thus  grimly  over-armed  he  returned  to 
Fern  Rock,  to  the  amazemiMtt  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  meetincT  at  Beard's  Station  was  a  dangorous  one, 
but  Oallafrher's  rebel  noighljors,  with  warm  respect  for 
the  man  and  chivalrous  regard  for  fair  play,  demanded  a 
hearing.  A  stalwart  young  mechanic  took  upon  himself 
tr>  champion  the  cause  of  free  opinion.  "Tliate  Galla- 
gher's politics  as  much  as  any  of  you,"  said  tliis  ^callant 
Kentuekian  to  tlic  crowd,  "but  he  has  as  good  a  riij^ht  to 
his  ideas  as  we  have  to  ours,  and'' — with  a  string  of  terri- 
])le  oatlis — "  whoever  tries  to  lay  a  hand  on  him,  or  to  give 
him  an  order  to  leave  the  State,  must  first  |»ass  over  my 
dead  body."  The  notice  was  not  served;  but  after  innirs 
of  talk,  the  assemblage  contented  itself  with  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  "vigilance  committee  "  for  the 
neighborhood  aud  dispersed.    The  excitement  died  away, 
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and  the  Gallagher  family  lived  in  comparative  safety ;  the 
stars  and  stripes  floated  ahove  the  roof  of  Fern  Rock  Cot- 
tage during  the  six  gloomy  years  of  the  war. 

When  Mr.  Chase  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry, 
Gallagher  was  invited  to  accept  the  same  position  under 
him  that  he  had  held  under  Mr.  Corwin.  As  the  war 
went  on,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  ap- 
point a  special  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  ports  of  de- 
livery in  the  interior,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Lincoln  selected  Gallagher  for  this  important 
office.  He  was  also  made  special  commercial  agent  for 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  By  his  vigilance,  pro- 
visions and  stores,  to  the  value  of  millions,  intended  for 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  Confederates,  were  intercepted 
and  saved  to  the  Union. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  Customs  in  Louisville,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  made  Pension  Agent.  Ilis  puhlic  duties 
were  all  discharged  punctually  and  with  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity. He  made  no  money  out  of  his  country's  mis- 
fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  official  lai)<>r  lie  found  time  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  occasional  use  of  his  good  q;ooBe-quill  (for  he 
never  uses  a  steel  pen),  and  he  produced  several  stirring 
"  poems  that  did  better  work  than  many  bullets.  Chief  of 
these  were  the  patriotic  ballad  "  Grandpa  Nathan,"  and 
the  timely  lyrics,  "  Move  on  the  Columns,"  and  "  The 
President's  Gun,"  the  last  a  poem  on  the  emancipation 
proclamation. 

The  echoes  of  battle  died  away  and  Mr.  Gallagher  re- 
turned to  his  quiet  farm,  planted  flowers,  made  rockeries, 
and  planned  new  buildings.  lie  resumed  the  us^l  pen, 
writing  masterly  communications  for  the  "  Louisville  and 
Ohio  Valley  Manufacturer  and  Merchant."  One  of  his 
articles  is  on  "  Cotton  and  Tobacco,"  another  on  "  Our 
Commercial  Exchanges."  Perhaps  his  ablest  statistical 
discourse  is  one  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1870,  en- 
titled "The  Area  of  Subsistence,  and  its  Natural  Outlet 
to  the  Ocean  and  the  World,"  a  discussion  of  the  resources 
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ci  the  great  Soutli-west,  and  a  counterpart  to  his  address 
in  1850  on  the  Xorth-west. 

In  the  reaction  that  I'ul lowed  the  seeming  prosperity 
stimulated  by  the  war,  Mr.  Gallagher  suffered  financially, 
as  did  thousands  of  others.  His  property  at  Pewee  Val- 
ley depreciated  and  he  also  lost  money  by  unfortunate 
investments.  Driven  by  necessity  he  earned  his  living  by 
spending  patient  hours  at  the  clerical  desk  as  salaried 
secretary  of  the  ♦*  Kentucky  Land  Company."  In  1881, 
he  was  working,  as  he  expressed  it,  *Mike  a  beaver/'  a 
statement  that  recalls  his  brother's  complaint,  more  than 
sixty  years  before,  that  Billy  was  tolling    like  a  nigger.'^ 

If  ever  a  citizen  was  entitled  to  goyernment  appoint* 
meut  on  the  score  of  faithful  pablie  service,  Ghdlagher 
was.  Several  of  his  political  friends  presented  his  claims 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1871. 
His  indorsers  in  Kentucky  were  such  men  as  B.  H.  Bris- 
tow,  0.  C.  Wharton,  and  John  M.  Harlan.  Hon.  Charles 
P.  James  wrote  to  President  Hayes  from  Washington,  "  I 
am  able  to  my  that  his  reputation,  whether  as  an  officer 
or  business  man,  has  been  absolutely  without  imputation 
of  wrong  or  neglect.  He  has  always  been  known  as  a 
remarkably  hard  worker,  and  as  a  man  of  great  moral 
courage."  A  letter  written  by  General  R.  0.  Schenck  said 
of  Gallagher,  He  can  bring  to  the  public  service,  high 
character,  undoubted  integrity,  and  great  literary  ability." 
On  the  back  of  this  is  wriiten,  with  bold  emphasis,  **  I 
concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendation.  J.  A.  Garfield." 
It  was  Guiteau's  bullet  that  prevented  Gallagher  from  re* 
ceiving  an  appointment  from  the  man  of  Mentor. 

Incidental  mention  is  made,  in  the  foregoing  narrative^ 
of  Mr.  Gallagher's  ringing  lyrics  of  reform,  and  his  songs 
celebrating  the  days  of  the  pioneer.  These  made  their 
author  famous  half  a  century  ago,  and  were  praised  in  the 
magazines  by  Percival,  Sprague,  Brainard,  and  James  F. 
Clarke.  There. is  music  as  well  as  mental  vim,  and  the 
huzza  of  progress/'  in  such  poems  aa  Conservatism," 
which  opens  with  the  satiric  stanza: 
80 
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"  The  owl,  he  lareth  well 

In  the  shadow?;  of  tin-  iii>:ht; 
And  it  puzzlcth  him  to  tcU 
Why  the  eagle  loves  the  light." 

Thero  is  manly  pride  and  moral  vigor  in  the  lines  ad* 
dressed  to  the  "Laborer,"  beginning  abruptly  with  the 
admonition — 

*'  Stand  np— erect!    Thou  hast  the  fonu 
And  likeness  of  thy  God ! — who  more  ?" 

Sincere  emotion  and  fairlit'ul  imagery  srive  genuine  poetic 
qualities  to  the  buoyant  rhythm  aud  easy  rhyme  of  The 
West 

"  Land  of  the  "West— green  forest  hind  !*' 

And  to  the  brave  and  breezy  "  Song  of  the  Pioneers." 

Fine  and  forcible  as  these  eloquent  and  melodious  pieces 
are,  they  are  surpassed  in  poetical  merit  by  the  author's 
delicate  lyrics  descriptive  of  natnre,  such  aa  his  poems  on 
May  "  and  on  "August,"  and  his  lines  to  "  The  Cardi- 
nal Bird."  These  have  been  reprinted  so  often  that  thej 
are  accessible  to  most  readers.  There  is  a  little  poem, 
written  hy  Mr.  Gallagher  in  1852,  called  "  The  Brown 
Thmsh,"  which  has  qualities  of  sweetness  and  tenderness 
and  open-hearted  spontaneity.  I  qnote : 

**  We  trilled  our  mom  and  evenhig  songs  together, 

And  twittered  'neath  green  leaves  at  saltry  noon ; 
We  kept  like  filenee  in  nntrenial  wenthcr. 
And  never  new  blue  skies  come  back  too  soon. 
*        We  sang  not  for  the  world ;  we  sang  not  even 

For  those  we  loved ;  we  could  not  help  bat  sing, — 
Tliere  was  such  >)f>aTity  in  the  earth  aud  heav(  n. 
Such  music  in  our  hearts,  such  joy  in  every  thing  I" 

The  brief  preface  to  Mr.  Gallag-her*?  "  Miami  "Woods 
and  Other  IMcms,"  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1881,  tells 
us  that  ncarl}'  the  entire  contents  of  the  vohime,  except- 
ing the  miBccllancons  poems  "appear  in  print  now  for 
the  first  time,  though  writteu  at  various  periods  between 
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twenty-five  and  forty'two  years  ago."  A  subsequent  vol- 
ume, in  which  will  be  embraced  The  Ancient  People," 
"  Ballads  of  the  Border,"  ^  Civile  Bellam,"  was  promised, 
but  it  may  never  appear,  for  the  first  volume  was  not  a 
financial  success.  The  book,  a  handsome  octavo  of  264 
pages,  has  its  contents  ranged  in  five  sections :  I,  Miami 
Woods;  II,  A  Golden  Wedding;  III,  In  Ezaltis ;  IT,  Life 
Pictures ;  V,  Miscellaneous. 

"  Miami  Woods  "  is  a  long  work  divided  into  seven 
parts,  corresponding  to  seven  periods  in  which  it  was 
composed.  The  first  part  was  written  in  1889,  the  seventh 
in  1856.  The  poem  is  essentially  descriptive,  though  it 
abounds  in  meditations  and  reflections  on  various  sub- 
jects— political,  social,  moral,  religious,  and  philosophicaL 
This  didactic  quality  reminds  the  reader  of  Wordsworth's 
''Excursion." 

Gallagher's  verse  paints  the  forest  and  field  with  na- 
ture's own  color,  and  glows  with  the  warmth  of  human 
love  and  joy.     Miami  Woods  "  is  a  sort  of  Thompson's 

Seasons,"  adapted  to  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  following  lines  afiTord  a  fair  sample  of  the  verse : 

4 

"  Now  from  the  stormy  Huron's  broad  expaoae. 

From  Mackinaw  and  from  the  Michisran, 
Whose  billow8  beat  \x\xj\x  the  sounding  hhures 
And  laah  the  surging  pines,  come  sweeping  down 
Icfr-making  blasts,  and  laging  aheeta  of  snow ; 

The  heavens  grow  darker  daily ;  bleakest  winds 
Shriek  from  tho  naked  woods;  the  robber  owl 
Hoot«  from  his  rocking  citadel  all  night." 

Mr.  Gallai^lier  painted  a  true  and  quita  complete  pano- 
raina  of  the  changing  year  in  western  woods.  It  can  be 
aaid,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  that  he  made  the  groves 

"  Live  In  description  and  look  green  in  soog." 

It  can  not  be  donbted  that  his  book  will  be  sought  in 
*  the  fntnre,  not  only  for  its'  literary  value,  but  because  it 
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will  be  recognized  as  the  historical  daguerreotype  gallery 
of  woodland  scenery  forever  passed  away. 

Very  appropriate  are  the  lines  selected  from  ^  Gomus,*' 
as  a  motto  or  key-note  to   Miami  Woods 

Well  known  to  me  is  eveiy  alley  green, 

Dingle,  and  bushy  dell,  in  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  Ix'sky  bourn  from  Ptdc  to  side, 
My  daily  walk,  and  ancient  neighborhood." 

1  liavc  lieard  Mr.  (Tiillaghcr  repeat  tliese  lines,  lingeriiig^ 
upon  each  noun  and  epithet  with  a  poet's  relish  of  their 
delic'iousnoss. 

True,  beautiful,  and  pleasing  aj>  arc  the  host  <k'StTiptive 
passages  in  Miami  Woods,"  there  is  a  minor  strain  of 
enbjective  melancholy  in  tlie  )>oem  that  moves  the  heart 
more  than  any  delineation  of  inanimate  natnre.  The  im- 
pulse and  motive  of  the  composition  are  discovered  iu  the 
simple,  patheti(^  narrative,  whieli,  like  a  musical  air, 
runs  through  the  variable  and  wandering  Hoiig  of  seven- 
teen years.  Never  was  sweeter  or  sadder  t^tory  told  in 
prose  or  verse.  Ko  utterance  more  sincere  ever  fell  from 
pen.  It  is  the  record  of  a  father's  ineffable  love  for  a  fa- 
vorite child — a  sympathetic,  affectionate,  and  beautit'ul 
little  girl,  who,  alter  manifesting  extraordinary  mental 
powers,  was  stricken  with  an  illness  that  deprived  her  of 
memory  and  reason.  After  the  lapse  of  many  months, 
dnrijig  which  father  and  daughter  were  seldom  separated, 
her  faculties  were  restored,  marvelously,  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  sights  and  sounds  acting  upon  her  senses,  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  first  awakening,  or  emerg- 
ence of  the  mind  from  eclipse,  occurred  in  a  certain  chosen 
haunt  in  Miami  woods,  associated  by  parent  and  child  with 
many  pleasures  of  "thought,  sight,  and  admiration,"  in 
the  years  before  the  shadow  fell  upon  them.  The  revived 
intellect  seemed,  for  a  time,  more  brilliaut  than  ever,  but 
a  change  came— Mary's  health  declined  once  more ;  she  , 
faded  away  and  died,  leaving  her  heart-hroken  father  the 
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mournful  solace  of  recording  his  grief  and  enibalming  her 
memory  in  verse.  The  central  theme  of  Miami  Woods  " 
18  delicately  suggested  in  the  line  from  Keate,  (quoted  as  a 
prelude  to  the  poem : 

"A  solitary  sorrow  aQthemizu; 
A  lonely  griet" 

Mrs.  Emma  AdamsoD  Gallagher,  tbe  poet's  wife,  died 
suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  the  family  home,  Fern 
Bock,  Pewee  Valley,  December  26,  1867.  She  was  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  of  whom  four  are  still  liying', 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  The  son,  Edward  Oalla-  > 
gher,  a  business  man  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  married 
and  has  a  fine  family.  Mrs.  Jane  Cotton,  the  poet's  eldest 
daughter,  a  lady  of  intellect  and  sensibility,  and  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Lonisville,  is,  at  the  present, 
residing  at  Pewee  Valley.  There,  also,  taking  affection- 
ate care  of  their  father,  in  the  old  homestead,  live  his  two 
unmarried  daughters,  Emma  and  Fanny. 

In  the  seclusion  of  his  quiet  country-seat,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  birds  and  wild  flowers,  the  pioneer  poet  of 
the  West  passes  his  tranquil  days.  To  him  life  has  always 
been  worth  living,  and  his  serene  piety  doubts  not  that 
death  is  worth  dying.  Ten  years  ago  or  more,  he  wrote, 
in  a  strain  not  unlike  that  of  Whittier's  "  Psalm 

"  We  wait  for  the  i^toH  to  oppn. 
We  wait  to;,a  tiier,  Faitii  and  1 ; 
And  the  twiliglit  of  life  comes  sweetly, 
As  the  yean  glide  gently  by.*' 

This  trust  in  the  spiritual  hereafter  is  the  natural  exten- 
sion and  outcome  of  the  hope  for  humanity  on  earth,  ex- 
pressed by  the  young  man,  Wm.  B.  Gallagher,  in  a  speech 
on  "  Progress  in  the  West,"  delivered  in  1850,  which  doses 
with  the  inspiring  sentence : 

**As  comes  the  cloud  over  the  parched  land,  and  the 
rain  from  the  cloud — as  comes  the  green  plant  out  of  the 
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earth,  and  the  flower  out  of  the  plant — ^aa  comes  the  bird 
with  the  Bpring-time,  and  the  song  with  the  bird— so,  it 
ia  my  faith,  will  yet  come  to  man  the  foil  love  of  the 
Creator,  and  with  it  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon 
earth." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

AMELIA  B.  WELBY. 

« 

^ere  were  two  women  in  the  "West  who,  by  the  pecu- 
liar charm  of  their  poetry,  and  by  their  winning  personal 
character,  secured  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  people 
in  the  fullest  measure — ^Amelia  B.  Wei  by  and  Alice  Cary. 
They  were  horn  hut  a  year  apart,  Amelia  in  1819,  and 
Alice  in  1820;  but  Alice  lived  almost  twice  as  long  as 
Amelia.  In  girlhood  hoth  were  left  without  a  mother's 
care;  each  of  them  was  fondly  attached  to  her  father; 
both  began  to  write  while  very  young ;  both  preferred  to 
sing  of  nature,  love,  and  religion.  Neither  one  of  them 
had  special,  or  even  ordinary  advantages  of  school  educa- 
tion. Both  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critical  Poe,  * 
and  both  were  *^  encouraged  "  by  Rufhs  Griswold.  Pren- 
tice interested  himself,  as  a  journalist,  in  Mrs.  Welhy,  as 
Greeley  ^id  in  Alice  Cary.  The  southern  poetess  was 
born  in  Maryland,  near  the  ocean,  and  is  buried  in  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  her  northern  sister 
first  saw  the  light  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  now  sleeps 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  within  a  mile  of  the  Atlantic. 

Wm.  B.  Gallagher  wrote  in  the  Hesperian,  of  January, 
1889 :  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  sweet 
and  thrilling  notes  of  an  anonymous  poetess,  burst  start- 
Ungly  upon  the  ear  of  the  literary  world,  from  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky.  At  once  and  eagerly  were  those  enraptur- 
ing strains  caught  up  by  the  melody  lovers  throughout  the 
UnioD,  and  sung  in  every  peopled  valley,  and  echoed  from 
every  sunny  hill-side,  of  our  vast  domain."  The  fervid 
and  florid  enthusiasm  of  this  language  fairly  describes  the 
efEect  of  Amelia's  **  lyrics  upon  her  contemporary  west- 
ern admirers.  She  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Pren* 
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tice  when  he  made  the  simile :  The  song  of  the  poet, 
like  that  of  the  nightingale,  bursts  sweetest  from  the 
bosom  of  the  wilderness/' 

Amelia  B.  Coppnck  was  born  Febraary  8, 1819,  at  St. 
Michael's,  Maryland,  on  Miles  river,  an  estuary  of  Chesa* 
peake  bay.  Her  father,  to  whom  Amelia's  poems  are 
dedicated,  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade.  The  Coppuck 
fismily,  consisdng  of  the  fother,  mother,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, removed  to  Baltimore,  which  city  of  monuments  was 
their  home  for  fourteen  years.  Here  the  mother  and  one 
of  the  daughters  died,  and  here  Amelia's  surviving  sisters, 
both  older  than  she,  were  married.  In  1884,  when  Ame- 
lia was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  her  father  removed  with  her 
to  Kentucky,  and  qiade  their  home,  first  in  Lexington, 
but  soon  afterward  in  Louisville. 

The  memorials  of  Amelia's  childhood  and  youth  are 
few  and  vague.  She  refers  to  her  early  home  and  to  fam- 
ily events  in  her  poem,    My  Sisters :" 

"  Like  llowcrM  that  softly  bloom  together, 
Upon  oue  fair  aud  fragile  8tem, 
Mingling  their  sweets  in  stmny  weather, 
Ere  mde  strange  bands  ha\  «•  parted  them, 

So  were  wc  liiikcil  nntn  oach  otlx"-, 

Sweet  sist-ers,  iu  our  cliiMish  hours, 
For  then  one  fond  and  gentle  mother 

To  hb  was  tihe  the  stem  to  floweia." 

Born  with  the  poetical  temperament,  she  acquired  facil- 
ity in  versiiieation  almost  without  effort.  Ilcr  nature  was 
rhythmical ;  melodious  expression  seemed  instinctive  to 
her.  She  did  not  "  take  up  "  poetry  as  an  art— ^poetry 
took  up  her.  In-^tead  of  wooing  the  muses,  she  was  wooed 
and  won  by  them.  The  spirit  of  song  sought  her  and 
played  with  her  **on  the  green  Tnossy  bank  where  the 
buttercups  |?rew,**  and  knelt  with  her  "  upon  the  dewy  sod 
beside  the  moaning  seas."  Like  Pope,  she  lisped  in  num- 
bers. Before  she  attained  her  twelfth  year  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  improvising  verses,  which  she  would  sometimes 
write  in  the  solitude  of  her  private  room,  or  sing  to  airs 
of  her  own  invention,  while  she  rambled  in  field  or  wood 
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or  bj  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Poe  said  that  Thomas 
Moore,  smging  his  own  songs,  was,  in  the  most  legitimate 
manner,  perfecting  them  as  poems."  This  Amelia  was 
doing,  unconsciously,  as  she  wandered  along  the  ocean 
beach,  and  heard  the  tunes  of  the  dancing  waves,**  the 
laughing  wind,"  and  the  night-bird  warbling  o'er  its  soft 
enchanting  strain.'*  Emulous  of  song-birds,  she  exclaims, 
in  her  early  poem,  Musings 

"  I 'd  give  the  world  for  their  sweet  srt, 

The  simple,  tho  divine— 
1  'd  give  the  world  U)  melt  oue  heart 
Ab  they  have  melted  mine." 

Tlie  fanciful  girl  did^in  some  sense,  catch  the  "sweet 
art''  of  the  birds, so  spontaneous  is  the  carol  of  her  melo- 
dious lines. 

The  wild,  wayward,  passionate  Maryland  maiden  blos- 
somed into  full  womanhood  in  Kentucky,  surrounded  by 
romantic,  southern  influences.  We  may  imagine  the  emo- 
tions of  the  transition  period.  With  the  later  teens  come 
to  impressible  youth  the  melancholy  days,  the  saddest  of 
life'ij  year.  To  the  susccptihle,  introspective,  sentimental 
^rl,  sweet  sixteen"  Iniiii^s  tours  without  sorrow,  dreads 
without  danger,  lumentatioiis  without  grief,.longing  with- 
out definite  object. 

Xot  long  after  her  removal  to  Louisville,  Miss  Coppuck 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  "  kindred  spirit,"  to  whom 
she  revealed  her  feelings  without  reserve.  "Among  her 
earliest  associates,"  writes  an  old  friend  of  Amelia,  "  was 
a  lovely  girl  about  her  own  age,  whose  heart  was  as  warm 
and  susceptible  as  her  own,  and  whose  genius  was  only  a 
lesser  light  in  the  same  constcllrition.  They  were  for  a 
time  bosom  friends — confidantes — in:se|nirable  compan- 
ions; and  of  this  cherished  counter-part  the  young  poetess 
sang  in  the  stanzas  beginning : 

"  I  have  a  fair  and  gentle  friend." 

A  few  weeks  and  this  companion  was  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb !  A  slight  iigury  received  during  a  pleasure  excur- 
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Bion  threw  her  upon  a  bed  of  unabating  pain,  &om  which 
she  never  aroBe.  This  melancholy  incident  affected  the 
young  poetess  deeply »  and  weeks  elapsed  before  she  could 
allnde  to  heriate  companion  with  composnre." 

This  bereavement  seemed  to  develop  Amelia's  emotional 
nature,  awaken  her  deepest  sympathies,  and  give  activity 
to  her  poetical  impalses.  One  of  her  first  pieces  was 
written  in  memory  of  her  deceased  friend,  a  poem  entitled 
"  When  Shines  the  Star/'  of  which  the  following  verse  is 
a  fair  sample : 

"Lost  one!  ( 'oiujiaiiioii  of  thi'  Messcdl 

Thou  who  in  purer  air  dost  dwell, 
Ere  froze  the  life-drop4i  in  thy  breast, 

Or  fled  thy  ioal  it8  mystic  cell, 
We  paeiicd  on  earth  Buch  hours  of  bliss 

Ap  nnn«»  but  kiiidrtM]  hcarls  ran  knOW, 
And,  happy  in  a  world  like  this, 

But  dreamed  of  that  to  which  we  go. 
Till  thou  wert  called  in  thy  young  years  « 

To  wander  o'er  that  shoreless  sea, 
Where,  like  a  mist.  Time  disappears 

Melting  into  eternity." 

Amelia  made  her  first  appearance  in  print  in  the  year 
1887,  hefore  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  Her  first  poem 
is  entitled  **  To  a  Tear  Drop,"  and  the  second  is  called 

Oh !  Bark  is  the  Gloom !  '*  These,  like  most  of  her  snh- 
sequent  productions,  were  pahlished  in  the  Louisville 
Journal,  after  passing  the  criticism  of  the  editor,  George 
D.  Prentice.  Mr.  J.  C.  Derhy,  in  his  "  Fifty  Years  Among 
Authors,"  says:  **  Many  persons  surmised  that  Prentice 
himself  wrote  the  jiooins  signed  'Amelia,'  until  he  denied 
it  one  day  by  saying, '  I  recognize  their  priceless  beauty 
too  well  to  spoil  it  in  that  way.  I-  never  wrote  a  word  of 
any  of  her  writings.  On  the  few  occasions  when  she  had 
n?C'd  a  word  I  would  not  have  used,  I  sent  her  manuscript 
back  with  the  defective  word  marked,  and  slic  corrected 
the  diction  herself.  I  never  once  aided  or  had  occasion 
to  aid.'  ' 

Having  begun  to  write  for  publication,  Amelia  put  foi*th 
poem  after  poem  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  like 
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the  sudden  and  beautiful  blossoming  of  u  peadi-troe  on  a 
sunny  day  in  s]>rinLr.  Tlio  seventy-live  or  eiirlity  piecet* 
which  cuiis^tit lite  the  complete  "■Poems  by  Aiiiolia"  were 
]»rodu(  ed  within  f^even  years.  The  pubiifc  complaiueii 
that  after  lii  r  marriage  she  cease<l  to  sing. 

Miss  Amelia  ii.  Ooppnck  was  married  to  Mr,  George 
Welby,  a  Louitiville  merchant,  in  Juue,  1838. 

**  There*8  a  whispered  vow  of  love, 
As  ride  by  »ide  they  stand, 

And  the  drawing  of  u  ^now-wliite  glove 
Fr"fn  a  little  tn-nibling  hand, 
*  And  tiie  glitter  of  u  nn^,- 

And  a  tear  that  none  may  ehide — 
These,  these  have  changed  that  childish  thing, 
And  she  is  now  a  bride." 

Mrs.  Welby  died,  May  3,  18.j2,  not  quite  tliirty-tliree 
years  of  ajre.  Her  only  child,  a  son,  Georire  Welby,  \\m 
born  two  months  before  liis  mother's  decease,  Ke  ia  now 
living,  T  believe,  in  Kloiida. 

Ben  ("a^sidy,  author  of  a  "History  of  Louisville,"  an 
intimate  and  vahu-d  friend  of  Mrs.  Welby,  thus  described 
her  [(crsoiiiil  ai)pt.aruncc  and  character: 

"In  person,  Mrs.  Welby  was  rather  above  the  middle 
hciirlit.  Slender  and  excocdin^jlv  g-raceful  in  form,  with 
exquisite  taste  in  dress,  and  a  certain  easy,  tloating  sort  of 
movement,  she  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman.  A  slight  imperfection  in  the  upper  lip,  wliile 
it  prevented  her  face  from  being  perfect,  yet  gave  a  pecu- 
liar piquancy  to  its  expression,  which  Avas  far  from  de- 
stroying any  of  its  charm.  Her  hair  was  exquisitely 
beaatiful,  and  was  always  arranged  regardless  of  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  with  singular  elegance  and  adaptation  to 
her  face  and  figure.  Her  manners  were  simple,  natural, 
and  impulsive,  like  those  of  a  child.  Her  conversation, 
though  sometimes  frivolous,  was  always  charming.  She 
loved  to  ^ve  the  rein  to  her  fancy,  to  Invent  sItaationB 
and  circumstances  for  herself  and  her  friends,  and  to  talk 
of  them  as  if  they  were  realities.  Her  social  life  was  full 
of  innocent  gayety  and  playfulness.   She  was  the  idol  of 
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her  friends,  and  she  re[)atfl  their  affec  tion  with  her  whole 
heart.  Her  charnetcr  was  as  heautitul  as  har  manners 
were  simple.  Ccnn  tod  and  flattered  a«  («he  was,  perhaps 
a  httle  willful,  and  sometiuios  even  ohstinate,  au  appeal  to 
her  afiections  always  softened  and  won  her." 

The  praise,  adulation,  almost  adoration  bestowed  upon 
this  pretty,  cai>rici()ns,  ciiarniing  lady  sinsrer  of  the  South, 
by  the  literary  and  artistic  gentlemen  of  her  ac^nainrance, 
were  extravagant.  The  editor  of  the  Literarv  Journal 
and  Montlily  Keview,"'  began  a  laudatory  notice  of  the 
fair  favorite's  poetry  in  these  words  :  "There  is  something- 
in  this  simple,  three  .->  llaliled  word,  'Amelia,'  that  tlirills 
the  hearts  of  us  western  men  wlienever  it  is  spoken." 
Prentice,  Gallagher,  Shreve,  Fosdick,  IMimpton,  and  many 
other  Buckeyes  and  Kentuckians,  gallantly  tuned  their 
harps  and  poured  out  thdir  souls  in  music  to  the  Louisville 
idol.  Amelia-worship  raged  epidemic.  It  was  the  very 
apotheoais  of  ^  Platonic  "  sen ti men tal ism .  One  infatuated 
bard  inscribed  warm  Lines  on  a  Picture  of  Amelia/'  be* 
ginning— 

"  Ah !  lovely  eliade,  wbere  beauty's  image  sleeping 
Rests  like  the  sunlight  on  the  crimBon  rose." 

The  homage  offered  to  the  livinir  "Amelia,"  gave  place 
to  universal  lamentation  when  she  died.  The  literary  pa- 
pers  teemed  with  elegiac  tributes.  Both  me*n  and  women 
wreathed  flowers  of  loving  ver-c  to  deck  Amelia's  grave. 
Florus  B.  Plimpton  composed  a  dirge  in  which  are  the 
lines — 

"  Woavo  me  a  pnrland  of  tlio  a.«plKMlel, 
The  dark-icttved  cypress  and  the  mournful  yew. 
Bring  hither  locust  boughs  from  yonder  dell, 
Wall^owen  of  scarlet,  nightpshades  palely  blue. 
And  grave-trrnwn  myrtlt'  weoping  wet  with  dew. 
They  do  ai-cord  with  inmirnfuliiefts,  and  bear 
A  sympathy  to  sorrow,  and  renew 
The  hope  of  happiness,  and  breath  a  prayer 
For  those  who  from  our  sight  hare  gone  where  angels  are.*' 
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W.  W.  Fosdick  pablished  a  passionate  lament  from 
which  I  make  the  follow!  n<:f  extract : 

"  H*'r  f:lfi%viiiLr  j^cnius  mantled  her  in  rays, 
As  tit  ruph't*  prt^H-ncf  wets  the  air  ablaze ; 
And  goodness,  from  her  glances,  lllce  a  duum, 
Fell  e'en  on  froasen  hearts,  aiul  they  gnw  warm ; 

Her  ppfcrh  was  over  liijuiil  on  the  torifrue, 

But  music  stood  curai'turcd  when  she  sung, 

And  sounds,  like  pearis,  fell  irotn  her  mouth  in  song, 

Or  rained  like  roses  when  the  breece  is  stnmg. 

Alas!  in  vain  the  traveler  shall  -  ^  k. 

.Sweet  r\)Ut\  of  song,  befi'le  broail  Chesapeake, 

Thy  chiUlhood's  hoiu«  to  find  thee  now  ! 

And  where  Ohio's  bright  blue  waters  flow, 

Bearing  the  sunshine's  gold  upon  his  breast, 

Through  the  green  valleys  of  the  woo<ly  West ; 

There  vainly  shall  the  eye  which  reail'=     '  lays 

Look  for  thy  form,  to  bless  thee  and  to  praise." 

The  volume  entitled  ^  Poems  of  Amelia/'  was  brought 
out  in  Boston,  in  1844,  and  four  thousand  oopies  were  soon 
sold.  A  new  edition  enlarged  was  issued  in  1845  in  Kew 
Tork.  In  a  short  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  the  pub- 
lishers, D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  expressed  their  gratification 
that  they  had  been the  humble  instruments  of  making  so 
widely  known  the  beauties  of  this  poet  of  the  West."  In 
1850  the  poems  were  printed  in  a  sumptuous  volume,  8vo 
and  12mo,  illustrated  with  designs  by  Weir.  Copies  of 
this  elegant  book  are  carefully  preserved  among  the  house- 
hold treasures  of  western  families.  The  Appletons  pub- 
lished fourteen  supplies  of  the  "  Poems  of  Amelia."  The 
earlier  editions  were  1,000  each ;  later  only  an  edition  of 
250  copies  was  printed ;  tlic  last  impression  was  in  1866. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Welby,  unprecedented  in  tho 
case  of  any  American  female  poet  tip  to  her  time,  calls  for 
some  explanation.  How  did  it  happen  tliat  "Amelia's  " 
nntrainctl  muse  pleased  80  many  people  ?  What  was  the 
charm  of  those  simple  verses  that  led  children  to  commit 
them  to  memory,  musicians  to  set  them  to  note,  lovers  to 
learn  them  by  heart,  editors  to  keep  them  in  the  "  poet's 
corner,"  and  compilers  of  school  readers  and  popular  col- 
lections to  reproduce  them  in  conspicuous  profusion  t 
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Edgar  A.  Poe  says :  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Welby  has  nearly 
all  the  imagi nation  of  Maria  del  Occldente,  with  a  more 
refined  taste ;  and  nearly  all  the  paseion  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
'  with  a  nicer  ear,  and  (what  is  surprising)  equal  art.  Very 
few  American  poets  are  at  all  comparable  with  her  in  the 
true  poetic  qualities.  As  for  our  poetesses  (an  absurd  but 
necessary  word),  few  of  them  approach  her."  (The  sig* 
nificance  of  Poe*8  reference  to  Maria  Brooks — Maria  del 
Occidente — is  heightened  when  we  remember  that  Southey 
pronounced  her  '*  the  most  impassioned* and  the  most  im- 
aginative of  all  poetesses.)  Poe  goes  on  to  say :  *'  With 
some  modifications,  this  little  poem  would  do  honor  to  any 
one  living  or  dead."   He  then  gives  in  full  the  piece  called 

The  Bereaved,"  and  proceeds  to  criticise  it  minutely  at  a 
length  of  three  printed  pages,  closing  the  criticism  in  this 
language :  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  some  poets  in  Amer- 
ica (Bryant  and  Sprague,  for  example),  who  equal  Mrs. 
Welby  in  the  negative  merits  of  that  limited  versification 
which  they  chiefly  affect — ^the  iambic  pentameter — but 
none  equal  her  in  the  richer  and  positive  merits  of  rhyth- 
mical variety,  conception,  invention.  They,  in  the  old 
routine,  rarely  err.  She  often  surprises,  ami  always  de- 
lights, by  novel,  rieli,  and  accurate  combination  of  the 
ancient  mnsieal  expressions." 

Mrs.  Wclliy's  vivid  imagination,  her  hixuriant  fancy, 
her  susceptibility  to  rhythmic  beauty,  needed  no  other  in- 
fluence than  that  of  nature  to  inspire  tliem.  Her  poems 
are  purely  original.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  literary  allusion.  They  are  iudependrnt  of  mythology. 
The  odor  of  the  library  does  not  mingle  with  the  perfume 
of  their  flowers.  The  author  appears  not  to  have  thought 
of  what  others  might  think  of  her  writings.  As  the 
poem  earae  to  her,  she  gave  it  to  the  world,  unconscious 
of  its  faults  as  of  its  felicities.  E.xpression  was  a  neces- 
sity and  a  relief.  I  imagine  that  the  untrained  writer, 
penning  her  cxhiiherant  verses  in  new  Kentucky,  did  not 
bother  herself  much  about  the  critics.  The  impulses  of  her 
heart  were  not  scared  back  by  the  vision  of  some  fierce  editor 
sharpening  his  pencil,  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  nurs- 
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iog  an  undying  diabolical  intention  to  stab  her  to  death. 
Nor  was  ahe  worried  bj  that  still  more  miserable  fear  that 
the  paper"  would  reject  her  "  piece nor  did  she  cramp 
her  genius  or  prod  it  for  the  sake  of  a  five  dollar  bill. 

The  objects  which  excited  '^Amelia's  imagination  and 
fancy,  and  called  out  her  earliest  poetical  performances, 
were  ocean,  earth,  sky,  in  their  many  aspects.  The- me- 
chanic's inspired  daughter  was  enraptured  with  stars, 
clouds,  rainbows,  streams,  trees,  flowers  and  birds.  Inan- 
imate nature  was  Aot  inanimate  to  her,  but  instinct  with 
life,  intelligence  and  passion — ^instinct  with  communicable 
feeling.  8he  does  not  labor  to  describe  particular  scenes 
or  objects  with  pictorial  minuteness — she  uses  her  theme 
suggestively,  seizing  upon  its  "  true  poetic  qualities." 
What  she  docs  describe  is  truly  depicted,  both  in  external 
features  and  in  its  ettects  upon  the  beholder.  For  exam- 
ple, her  poem  on  "  Entering  Mammoth  Cave"  is  singu- 
larly happy  in  its  graplii^-  realism,  while  it  also  conveys 
an  impressive  image  of  the  solemn  and  awful  character  of 
the  place  described.  The  poem  is  very  faulty  in  many 
ways,  and  jet  its  effect  upon  the  imagination  is  powerful, 
because  it  gives  a  realizing  sense  of  the  vague,  weird, 
gloomy  fascination  of  Mammoth  Cave.  Prentice's  excel- 
lent verses  on  the  same  subject  lack  the  subtile  elements 
which  are  the  airy  fabric  of  Mrs,  Welby's  ode. 

Whoever  has  trodden  the  gloomy  labyrinths  of  the 
great  Kentucky  cavern  will  appreciate  the  lines — 

'*  Hark  I  hoar  ye  not  thime  echoes  ringing  after 

Our  gliding  steps— my  spirit  iaintB  with  fear— 
Those  mocking  tones,  like  MbleiTsnean  laui^teT— 

Or  does  thfi  brain  grow  wild  with  wandering  heret 
Thcrp  may  be  Bpecters  wiUi  nnd  fnrnif  appalling 

Our  wandering  eyes,  where'er  we  rove,  to  greet— 
Methinka  I  he«r  th&ir  low,  sad  voices  calling 
Upon  us  now,  and  Uir  awajr  the  falling 

Of  phantom  feet" 

Contrast  with  these  resonant,  slow-flowinc:,  solemn  ca- 
dences, the  equally  innjeetic  poem,  "The  Stars,"'  and  murk 
how  the  measure  soars  to  iU  briiliaut  theme — the  verse 
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seems  luminons.  In  this,  as  in  other  of  Mrs.  Welby's  de* 
scriptive  pieces,  the  utterance  gives  the  impression  of  im- 
provisation— as  if  the  singer  were  reciting  impromptu, 
ont  under  the  open  heavens,  not  framing  verses  at  a  studi- 
ous desk.   The  following  is  the  cloeiiig  stanza : 

"  But  all  in  vain  to  thoiivrLt's  tuniultuous  fltuv 
1  Blrive  to  give  ihc  8tr<;agtu  oi  glowing  words} 
The  waves  of  feeling  tossing  to  and  fro 

In  broken  music  o'er  my  heart**  loose  chords, 
Give  but  tbeir  fainting  echoes  from  my  sonl, 
As  through  its  silent  depths  their  wild,  ewilt  currents  roll." 

This  stanza  reveals  the  working  of  that  irresistible  ere- 
ative  impulse,  which  is  called  inspiration.  Thoughts,  emo- 
*  tions,  images  rush  upon  the  singer's  mind  until  she  is 

overwhelmed.  Her  effort  is  not  to  think  of  some  thing 
to  say,  but  rather  to  resist  the  "  thick-comiDg  "  visions 
that  confound  expression.  Mrs.  Welby's  art  is  often  de- 
fective,  as  the  critic,  and  even  the  composition-teacher  can 
easily  show,  but  she  has  the  inventive  faculty,  the  origin* 
ating  capacity  which  art  can  not  give,  but  which,  per- 
fected by  art,  produces  faultless  poetry.  She  chooses  po- 
etical themes,  and  treats  them  with  poetical  skiU.  Her 
lines  ''To  a  Humming-Bird,"  and  those  entitled  ''A 
Dew-Drop,"  are  as  bright  and  dainty  as  the  exquisite  ob- 
jects they  describe.  The  familiar  song,  ^  When  Soft  Stars 
are  Peeping,"  coaxes  the  tuneless  tongue  to  sing,  and  the 
lyric  ''Music,"  is  music  indeed.  Then  those  delicious 
verses  on  "  May,**  though  excessively  florid,  are  certainly 
charming: 

"  Sweet  season  of  love,  when  the  fairj*  queen  trips, 

At  eve  through  the  star-lighted  grove— 
What  vows  are  now  breathed  where  the  booey-beesips! 
What  chrekF.  whof^e  bright  beauties  the  roses  eclipse, 
Are  crimsoned  with  blushes !  What  rose-tinted  lips 

Are  moist  with  the  kisses  of  love! " 

Hardly  anybody  now  reads  the  '*  Poems  of  Amelia," 
The  children  of  this  generation  never  learn  the  lines  de- 
scribing "  The  green  moesy  bank  where  the  butter-cups 
grow."   School  readers  do  not  now  contain  "  Musings " 
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the  "Freed  Bird,"  Or  "Pulpit  Eloquence,"  poems  once  fa- 
miliar to  every  household.  Young  ladies  do  not  to-da^' 
quote  "Hopeless  Love,"  in  their  hopeful  love-ietterB. 
And  who  any  more  sings  to  his  light  guitur: 

"  Wlit-n  soft  stare  are  peepint' 
Through  the  pure  azure  pky, 
And  Southern  gales  sweeping 
^leir  wann  breathings  by, 

Like  sweet  muHic  pealing, 

Fax  o'er  the  blue  8e;i. 
There  come  o'er  me  Btealing, 

Sweet  memories  of  thee.'* 

Ko;  Amelia's  voice  is  hashed.  Her  book  is  closed. 
Now  and  then  one  turning  the  pages  of  some  book  ot 
"  Family  Poetry,"  may  chance  to  find  the  once  favorite 
poet's  favorite  lines  on  the  "  Rainbow,"  and  the  title  sag- 
gests  the  evanescence  of  shining  reputation. 

On  a  summer  day  I  strolled  through  Cave  Hill  Ceme-  i 
tery  with  the  "  pioneer  poet,"  W.  D.  Gallagher.  Seeking 
the  tombs  of  Prentice  and  Fortunatus  Cosby,  I  wandered 
away  alone,  and  presently  lost  signs  of  my  venerable 
guide.  Nor  did  I  encounter  him  again  until  an  hour  had 
elappod,  when,  in  the  course  of  my  ramble  I  unexpectedly 
came  upon  lam  where  he  sat  in  meditation  on  a  low  wall 
of  stone  that  encompassed  a  monument,  on  which  was 
carved  in  relief  a  woman's  face.  I  have  found  *  Amelia^ 
fur  you,"  said  the  poet,  iu  playful  sadness. 
31 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

ALICE  CARY. 

Alice  Gary  (  laimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas 
Carj,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Gary  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  John  Cnry,  a  Separatist,  who  came 
from  England  to  Plymouth,- Mass.,  in  1630.  l^obert  Cary» 
the  father  of  Alice,  was  the  second  child  of  the  sixth  gen- 
eration from  this  Pilgrim  fiither  John.  When  Robert  wa« 
but  fifteen  years  old  he  migrated  from  New  England  with 
bis  father,  Christopher,  to  Cincinnati.    This  was  in  1802. 

Robert  Gary  married  Elizabeth  Jessup  in  1^1 4,  and  set- 
tled upon  a  farm  near  Mount  Healthy,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio.  lie  bought  the  farm  on  credit,  and  built  him  a 
small  frame  house.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Gary  had  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  are  yet  living,  "Warren,  aged  sev- 
enty, and  Asa,  aged  Rixty-three.  Alice,  the  fourth  child, 
was  but  eleven  years  old  when  the  ninth  was  born. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  do  there  in  the 

*'  Woods  opon  vooda,  with  fields  of  corn 
Lying  between  them/* 

and  in  that  make-shift  Jarm-honse, 

"  Low  and  little  and  black  and  old, 
With  childien  msny  as  it  csn  hold.*' 

The  patient  father  toiled  in  the  field,  the  gentle  mother 
kept  house  with  frugal  care,  and  at  last  the  ^rm  was  pud 
for  (a  twenty  years*  straggle),  and  then,  in  1832,  a  new 
dweUing  was  erected.  It  cost  many  years  of  toil  and 
privation— the  new  house,"  Alice  said.  The  first  to  dedi- 
cate the  new  house  were — tufo  ghosts.  The  building  was 
Just  finished;  it  stood  near  the  old  one,  separated  from  it 
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by  a  little  hollow.  One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  sadden 
storm,  Alice  and  others  of  the  family,  looking  toward  the 
new  house,  saw  at  its  threshold,  Bhoda  with  Lucy  in  her 
arms." 

But  when  they  called  across  the  hollow,  to  their  awe 
Bhoda  came  down  stairs  to  them,  having  left  Lucy  fast 
asleep  ahove.  They  all,  including  Rhoda,  saw  the  appari- 
tions  sink  slowly  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  very  door 
of  the  new  house !  Bhoda  died  the  next  autumn,  Lucy  a 
month  after  her.  Since  the  apparition  in  the  door/*  said 
Alice  to  her  friend  and  biographer,  Mrs.  Clemmer,  never 
for  one  year  has  our  family  been  free  from  the  shadow  of 
death." 

In  a  poem  contributed  by  Alice  to  L.  A.  Hines's  Herald 
of  Truth  in  1847,  entitled  <*To  Lucy,"  are  the  following 
characteristic  lines : 

*'  I  we  tAo  willow  and  the  spring 

O'crgrown  with  purple  sinlgc  ; 
The  lilies  and  the  scarlet  pinks 

That  grew  along  tin?  hedge  ; 
The  meadow  where  the  elm-tree  threw 

ItA  shadow  dark  and  wide, 
And,  8i«tur,  flowers  in  beauty  grew 

And  perished  side  by  side. 
O'er  the  acruBtometl  vale  and  hfll 

Now  wint«*r's  rol)i'  is  si>rea<l; 
The  beetle  and  the  moth  arc  still, 

And  all  the  flowers  are  dead." 

In  1835,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  sisters,  Khoda 
and  Lucy,  the  beloved  mother  died. 

No  wonder  that  811  ch  a  baptismal  of  grief  saddened  the 
whole  life  of  Alice  Cary.  She  was  naturally  buoyant,  ac- 
tive, joyous.  As  a  child  she  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports, 
running,  climbing,  swinging,  and  rambling  in  iield  and 
wood.  Her  brother  Asa  pointed  out  to  me  the  identical 
rafters  to  which  her  swing  was  fastened  in  the  bam.  At 
school  she  was  regarded  as  a  tom-boy.  Her  will  was 
strong,  her  observing  faculties  were  keen,  her  iove  of 
beauty  was  passionate. 

Two  years  lapsed  after  his  wife's  decease,  when  Robert 
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Carj  married  again.  The  second  wife,  it  is  said,  was  not 
altogether  congenial  to  her  husband  nor  sympathetic  with 
his  children.  Her  temperament  may  have  been  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  Carys,  and,  according  to  gossip, 
the  part  she  played  in  the  family  was  that  which  fairy 
tales  usually  ascribe  to  the  implacable  stepmother.  But 
let  us  do  her  justice.  Probably  she  had  her  share  of  provo* 
cation  to  endnre. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Banta,  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  who,  when  a 
girl,  lived  just  across  the  pike  **  from  the  Cary  house, 
remembers  the  second  wife  of  Robert  Cary,  a  **8wect- 
tused,  gentle,  old  Danish  lady." 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  Alice  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  She  had  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  own. 
Nature,  books,  and  maiden  fancies  were  molding  her 
silently.  She  was  ambitious;  ehc  cherished  an  intense 
desire  to  study,  and  she  had  alrcad^^  begun  to  scribble 
verses  and  stories.  An  irrepressible  conflict  arose  between 
her  and  her  father^s  wife.  The  stepmother  insisted  that 
the  girl  must  work  and  let  books  and  writing  alone.  She 
had  no  patience  with  what  she  conceived  was  foolish 
wasting  of  time. 

So  Miss  Alice  did  work  as  long  as  daylight  lasted—- 
scrubbed,  swept,  milked  cows,  washed  dishes,  made  beds — 
but  when  night  came  she  read  and  wrote.  Her  sister  Fha'be, 
about  thirteen  then,  aided  and  abetted  Alice  in  nocturnal 
disobedience.  The  mother  will  not  permit  the  girls  to 
burn  a  candle,  but  a  saucer  of  lard  with  rag  wick is 
the  invention  of  their  necessity.  Here  is  Lincoln's  pine 
knot  over  again.    Here  is  the  will  making  the  way. 

What  did  they  read?  History  of  the  Jews,"  "  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  Journal,"  "  Charlotte  Temple,"  "  Pope's  Es- 
say  on  Man,"  and  the  Trumpet,  a  Universalist  newspaper 
from  Boston.  Yet  more  than  books,  they  read  what  the 
best  books  are  made  of.  They  pored  on  nature.  Books 
gave  ihcm  an  idea  of  expression.  They  readily  imitated 
such  literary  model?*  an  they  had.  Very  pathetic  is  the 
case  of  Alice  Cary  at  seventeen — a  shy  girl  in  iier  loveli- 
est age — cramped  by  circumstances,  but  making  sure 
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progress  in  spite  of  all.  Well  done,  hnive  lusf* !  Write 
verses  by  the  lard  lamp  ;  shut  yourself  up  in  your  small, 
low-ceiled  room,  and  think  and  write,  and  novor  mind  if 
the  hot  tears  fall  upon  the  paper  and  blot  the  lines^.  Put 
your  heart  into  your  thought  aud  your  thought  into  your 
rhymes. 

Tlir  w*>rl(l  will  aeknowledsre  one  of  these  davs  that  a 
criiiiitry  girl,  without  a  lil)rary,  witliout  a  seminary,  with- 
out iniluontial  fritnds,  without  money,  without  a  mother, 
with  younger  brothere  and  sisters  to  take  care  of,  with 
irksome  drudgery  to  do,  may  yet  succeed  in  author- 
ship. 

Alice  Gary  made  her  tirst  appearance  in  print  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  She  sent  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Child 
of  Sorrow,"  to  the  Sentinel,  afterward  the  Star  in  the 
West,'  the  rniversalist  paper  of  Cincinnati.  "The  Child 
of  Sorrow" — theme  befitting  her  ease — apt  key-note  to 
the  many  mournful  variations  that  followed. 

The  Star  waw  for  a  lonir  time  almost  the  only  publica- 
tion for  which  Alice  wrote.  Mr.  Elias  Loiicrli  v,  a  com- 
positor  in  the  Star  othee  when  .Fohn  A.  Gurley  ^  edited 
that  paper,  remembers  that  the  Cary  sisters  used  to  come  to 
the  ofKce,  sometimes  with  their  father,  but  more  frequently 
unattended,  and  bring  little,  nicely  folded  manuscripts. 
One  day  two  contributions  were  handed  in,  and  Mr.  Gur- 
ley  held  up  one  of  the  neat  papers,  saying:  **Ah,  another 
poet;  this  is  Plnube's  beginning."' 

Do  the  annals  of  literature  ati'ord  a  prettier  picture? 

Alice  Cary  had  chosen  her  career.  She  had  also  entered 
into  the  self-reliance  of  womanhood.  She  was  gentle  and 
reasonable,  yet  as  firui  as  grim  IJess,  her  ancient  kins- 
woman. The  contiict  with  the  stepmother  ended  in  a 
compromise,  with  the  responsibilities  of  victory  on  Alice's 

*  "The  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  Wi>f?t"  whh  KtHrt<'il  in  October,  1829, 
by  Jonathan  Kidwi  ll,  J.  C.  WaUlo.  aii'l  S.  L.  Tizzar-l.  Amnnf:  its  ron- 
tributore  were  John  W.  Oillon.  \V.  I).  <  iallau'lw  r.  and  Otway  Ikirray. 

•  Rev.  John  A.  Gurley  wa«  an  emiiuMtt  UnivorsaliMt  preacher.  He 
vent  into  politics,  and  was  elected  to  Congreaa,  on  the  Repnblicmi  tidcet, 
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side.    Kobert  Curv  built  a  new  }iou8e  on  the  farm,  and 

«■'  ■ 

moved  into  it  witb  bis  new  wife,  Icjiving  Alice,  l^bcebe, 
Warren,  Asa,  und  Elniina  to  occupy  the  old  homestead, 
and  order  it  as  they  would. 

Alice  and  Phcebe  now  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
the  service  of  the  muses.  They  wrote  for  several  different 
papers,  and  were  cheered  by  friendly  recognition.  Mra. 
demmer  relates  how  Phoebe  **  laughed  and  cried  "  orer 
her  first  appearance  in  a  Boston  paper.  I  did  not  care 
any  more  if  I  were  poor,  or  my  clothes  plain.  liSomebody 
cared  enough  for  my  verses  to  print  them,  and  I  was 
happy.  I  looked  with  compassion  on  my  schoolmates. 
Yon  may  know  more  than  I  do,  I  thought,  but  you  can't 
write  verses  that  are  printed  in  a  newspaper ;  but  I  kept 
my  joy  and  triumph  to  myself."  How  sustaining  this 
universal,  I  can  do  something  that  you  can't f  Proud 
Thomas  Carlyle,  like  modest  young  Phoebe  Gary,  required 
the  support  of  conscious  victory.  One  or  twice  among 
the  flood  of  equipages  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  I  recollect 
sternly  thinking, '  Yes ;  and  perhaps  none  of  you  could 
do  what  I  am  at.' " 

The  enthusiastic,  practical  Phoebe  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  business  agent  for  the  poetical  firm  at  its  outset. 
Very  soon  the  girls  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
of  earning  something  by  means  of  the  pen.  To  bo  a  con- 
tributor is  much — but  to  be  a  paid  eoniribuiwr — ^that  were 
&me — for  them.  I  have  before  me  the  original  of  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Cist,*  in  1845,  and  signed  P.  Cary, 
for  A.  and  P.  Cary.   The  letter  is  without  an  envelope, 

'  Lewis  J.  Cist,  the  lyfentlenmn  to  whom  this  personal  appeal  wa«  ad- 
dressetl,  was  a  well-known  citizen  of  Cinrinnati,  a  brother  nf  (ifneral 
Henry  M.  Cist,  lie  was  born  in  Harinooy^  i'ennsylvHnia,  >'oveml>er 
90, 1818.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1827,  and  died  there  March  31, 188& 
The  wr>rk  of  his  life  waa  the  accumulation  of  Batographs,  of  which  he 
had  the  most  eoniplete  collection  in  the  United  .States,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  comprised  abont  twelve  thousand  letters  and 
doeuuientH,  illustrated  with  iifteeu  tUou^iiud  engraved  portraits  and 
TiewB.  Mr.  Ciet  was  a  poet  of  local  celebrity  A  Tolume  from  his  pen, 
entitled  "Tritli  H  in  Verae,*' W88  pabliehed  in  1845,  by  Robinaon  and 
Jones,  Cincinnati. 
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folded  and  wafered,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  was 
mailed  at  Mount  Healthy,  the  live  cents  postage  prepaid : 

*'  Mt.  Hbalthy,  November  2, 1846. 

"Ma.  L.  J,  Cist: 

"Bbab  Sir— If  (being  a  spirit  of  his  order)  you  agree 
with  the  poet  that  a  *■  necesBary  act  incnrs  no  blame/  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  waive  apologetic  formula,  ae  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  for  information  rela- 
tive  to  the  compeofiation  usually  given  by  Eastern  maga- 
xines  for  poetic  contributors. 

Awaiting  an  answer  at  your  eaHieat  cmvenieMey  I  am, 
with  sentiments  of  regard, 

•*  P.  Ca»y,  for  A.  and  P.  Cary." 

In  1846,  Alice  and  Phoebe  both  wrote  for  the  Casket,  a 
literary  paper  published  in  Cincinnati  by  Emerson  Ben- 
nett, the  voluminous  writer  of  sensational  stories. 

Among  the  Western  editors  who  encouraged  the 
Cary  sisters  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  was  L.  A. 
Hine,  the  reformer.  Mr.  Hine's  first  periodical,  the  Quar* 
terly  Journal  and  Review,  was  begun  and  ended  in  1846. 
Miss  Alice  Cary  wrote  two  poems  for  this  journal,  one 
'  called  The  Past  and  Present,"  the  other  HannibaFs 
Lament  for  His  Brother."  When  Hine's  Herald  of  Truth 
appeared,  in  1847,  Alice  and  Phosbe  contributed  to  its 
columns  very  often.  Indeed,  Hine  and  the  Cary  girls 
were  intimate  friends,   like  brother  and  sisters." 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  Gallagher  and  Hine 
that  Alice  Cary  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Qamaliel 
Bailey,  who  wss  the  first  editor  that  paid  her  any  thing 
for  her  contributions.  Dr.  Bailey  went  from  Cincinnati  . 
to  Washington  in  1847,  and  started  the  National  Era, 
famous  afterward  as  the  paper  in  which  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  was  first  printed,  and  for  which  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
some  of  his  early  pieces.  Alice  wrote  poems  and  sketches 
for  the  Era  under  the  pseudonym,  Patty  Lee."  After 
she  had  been  writing  several  months.  Dr.  Bailey  sent  her 
ten  dcUargf  the  first  pecuniary  overfiow  of  her  ink  bottle. 
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Beferriug  to  the  beginning  of  her  literary  experience, 
she  says :  The  poems  I  wrote  in  those  times,  and  the 
praises  they  won  me,  were  to  my  eugcr  and  credulous  ap- 
prehension the  prophecies  of  wonderful  things  to  be  done 
in  the  future.  Even  now,  when  I  am  older,  and  should 
be  wiser,  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  I  read  a  letter 
fbll  of  cordial  encouragement  and  kindness  from  the 
charming  poet,  Otway  Curry,  is  in  some  sort  renewed. 
Then  the  voices  that  came  cheeringi  j  to  my  lonesome  and 
obscure  life  from  across  the  mountains — ^how  precious 
they  were  to  me !  Among  these  the  most  cherished  are 
Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Rufus  W.  Griswold." 

Qriswold*s  "American  Female  Poets"  was  issued  in 
.1848.  The  editor  says  of  the  Gary  girls:  '^It  is  but  two 
or  three  years  since  I 'first  saw  the  name  of  either  of 
them,  in  a  western  newspaper,  and  of  nearly  a  hundred  of 
the  poems  which  are  now  before  me,  probably  not  one  has 
been  written  more  than  that  time."  He  then  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  Alice  Gary's,  in  which  she  says :  We 
write  with  much  facility,  often  producing  two  or  three 
poems  in  a  day,  and  never  elaborate.  We  have  printed, 
exclusive  of  our  early  productions,  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  those  in  your  possession  fiiirly  repre- 
sent." 

Here  is  a  prolific  pen !  In  this  copiousness  of  expres- 
non  is  a  secret  of  success;  and,  alas!  also  of  failure. 

We  never  elaborate."   Fatal  omission. 

Foe's  cheering  words  are  in  reference  to  the  poem  enti* 
tied  a  Picture  of  Memory,"  which  he  says  is  one  of  the 
most  musically  perfect  lyrics  in  the  language. 

Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Griswold,  the  first  volume 
of  poems  by  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  was  brought  out. 
This  was  published  by  Moss  &  Bro.,  of  Philadelphia, 
1849.  "  Wo  arc  to  receive  for  it  WOO,"  wrote  the  thrifty 
Phd'be  to  a  friend. 

The  red-letter  year,  1849,  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
Garys'  acquaintance  with  Whittier,  by  letter,  and  with 
Horace  Greeley,  who  that  year  visited  them  at  Mount 
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Healthy.  Greeley  must  have  known  them  as  contributora 
to  the  UnivenalUt  newspaper. 

The  book  was  published  and  went  its  way,  finding 
friends.  The  next  year  the  sisters  made  their  first  pil- 
grimage to  the  East — to  New  York,  to  Boston,  to  Ames- 
bury.  Whittier  thus  describes  their  appearance  at  his 
home: 

"  Timid  and  young,  the  elder  had 
Even  then  a  smile  too  eweetly  sad ; 
The  crown  of  pain  that  all  must  wear 
Too  early  preesed  her  midnight  hair. 

**  Y'et,  ere  the  summer  eve  grew  long, 
Her  modest  lipe  were  sweet  with  song, 
A  memory  haunted  all  her  w(>r<iH, 
Of  clover-flelde  and  singing  birds. 

*'  Iler  dark,  dilating  eyea  expresai'd 
The  broad  horiaonB  of  the  Weet; 
Ilcr  speech  dropped  prairie  llowerB,  the  gold 
Of  iiMTest  wheat  atiout  her  ruiled. 

"  Fore-duoiiied  to  song  she  seemed  to  me  ; 
I  qneried  not  with  destiny, 
I  knew  the  trial  and  the  need. 
Yet  all  the  more,  1  said,  God  speed !" 

The ''trial  and  the  need*'  lay  hard  ahead.  This  visit 
to  the  East  prepared  the  way  for  permanent  residence 
there.  Mrs?.  Clemmer  says :  "  In  November  of  the  same 
year  (1850),  Alice  Cary,  broken  in  health,  sad  in  spirit, 
with  little  money,  but  with  a  will  wliicli  no  difficulty 
conld  daunt,  an  energy  and  patience  which  no  pain  or 
sorrow  could  overcome,  started  alone  to  seek  her  fortune 
and  to  makt'  for  herself  a  place  and  a  home  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York."  Beferring  to  this,  the  year  before  her  death, 
she  said :  "  Ignorance  stood  me  in  the  stead  of  courage. 
Had  I  knovtrn  the  great  world  as  I  have  learned  it  since,  I 
should  not  have  dared  ;  but  I  didn't.    Thus  I  came." 

From  Clovernook  to  the  metropolis — what  a  change  of 
worlds  1  She  went  to  the  great,  roaring  city,  but  she  took 
the  tranquil  country  along ;  she  removed  to  the  fiast,  but 
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the  West  was  in  her  heart;  and  in  her  heart  was  the  sting 
of  a  disappointed  love,  not  yet  quite  hopeless. 

And  now  began  a  grim  struggle,  I  might  almost  say  for 
bread.  Yet  she  had  one  staancb,  practical  friend,  her 
brother<in-law,  Alexander  Swift.  Mr.  Swift  had  married 
Susan,  an  older  sister  of  Alice  Oarj.  He  accompanied 
the  sisters  on  their  first  joarney  to  the  East,  and  he  as- 
sisted them  afterward  in  obtaining  a  place  to  live. 

Alice  came  to  New  York  in  November,  1850;  Phmbe 
and  Elmina,  the  youngest  of  the  Gary  &mily,  joined  her 
the  next  spring.  The  sisters  spent  the  first  year  of  their 
life  in  New  York  at  the  American  Hotel,  a  favorite  resort 
of  literary  folk,  kept  by  a  refined  and  agreeable  ex-pob- 
lisher,  Daniel  Bixby,  from  Lowell.  Cooper,  Irving,  Hal- 
leek,  and  other  notables  had  occapied  apartments  in  the 
American  Hotel,  and  their  patronage  had  given  the  place 
a  sort  of  classic  charm. 

Having  come  to  New  York  to  try  her  literary  fortnnes, 
Alice  Gary  went  to  work  systematically  to  make  a  book. 
She  collected  for  the  press  thirty-five  of  her  short  stories 
and  studies  of  country  life  in  Ohio,  under  the  title,  Glov- 
ernook ;  or,  Recollections  of  our  Home  in  the  West."  The 
volume  was  published  in  1851.  The  author  said  in  her 
preface :  I  confess  I  have  no  invention,  and  I  am  alto- 
gether too  poor  an  artist  to  dream  of  any  success  which 
may  not  be  won  by  the  simplest  fidelity." 

The  exact  truthfulness  and  felicitouB  local  coloring  of 
the  Glovernook  papers  niuet  be  acknowledged  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  roaflcM*  \\  \\o  has  seen  or  studied  farm-life 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Tlie  blemish  of  these  exi][ui8ite  stories 
is  that  which  attaches  also  to  Alice  Gary's  poetry,  namely, 
the  all-pervadiug  sadness  of  the  themes  chosen.  There  is 
scarcely  a  story  in  either  volume  of  the  "  Recollections  " 
(a  second  eerier  was  issued)  that  comes  out  happily.  JIow- 
ever  cheerfully  the  tale  may  begin,  and  however  comical 
may  be  its  incidents,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  death-bed  some- 
where in  the  narrative,  and  a  tombstone  at  tin*  Jinis,  Not- 
withstanding the  depressing  quality  interfused  throughout 
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the  book,  \t  was  popular,  and  still  lioidn  a  place  in  the 
market,  a  new  edition  huvinn;  been  brought  out  in  1884. 

Early  in  1852,  Susan,  the  first  wife  of  Alexander  Swift, 
died  ill  (  incitmati.  Elminu  returned  from  New  York  to 
attend  her  lister  in  her  lat>t  illneBs.  liereaved  and  lone- 
eomc,  Alice  and  Phmbe  kept  on  at  their  bread-winning 
lahi)rs,  writing  for  various  journals  and  preparing  material 
for  new  books.  Melancholy  meditation  deepened  the 
gloomy  habit  already  fixed  upon  Alice's  mind.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  she  wrote  as  follows  to  her  kinHinan,  Wni.  D. 
Gallagher,  then  the  private  secretary  of  Thomas  Corwin 
at  Washington  City : 

AUSm  CABT  TO  WM.  D.  GALLAGHBR. 

<*  New  York,  February  11,  1852. 

**  My  Dear  Mr.  G  allauher — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had 
a  very  kind  letter  from  you,  for  which  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely.  I  have  been  for  two  montlis  unable  to  write,  or 
it  should  have  been  acknowledged  before.  1  hoped  to 
see  you  in  Washington  during  the  winter,  but  all  my  plans 
failed  most  unhappily.  The  illness  and  death  of  a  sister 
in  Cincinnati  called  Elmina  from  us  in  November,  so  we 
have  had  a  lonesome  time.  Indeed,  life  has  little  charm 
for  mG  any  more. 

**Iti  April  I  shall  probably  go  West  myself.  I  am 
weary  of  this  eontinaal  effort  to  live — beside,  I  like  the 
simple  way  of  life  to  which  I  have  been  used. 

Will  you  not  come  and  be  my  neighbor?  How  I  wish 
you  would — and  sometimes  we  can  meet  in  some  *  homely 
beanvine  bower,*  and  talk  of  poetry.  By  the  way,  I  am 
getting  a  little  volume  ready  for  the  press,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  bring  me  either  *  love  or  money.' 

Tou  did  not  come  to  see  us  when  here,  as  I  hoped — 
*The  world  and  your  great  office/  Isu[ipose,  as  Mark 
Antony  said. 

"  It  is  a  dull,  rainy  day,  and  I  am  dull,  too.  What 
would  I  not  give  to  feel  once  more  young  at  heart— as 
though  there  were  anything  to  live  for. 
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"  liut  I  did  not  mean  to  indict  ail  this  upon  you — par- 
don me. 

'*  Yon  set)  1  urn  a  sorry  correspondent,  bat  I  shall  be 
juBt  as  happy  to  hear  from  you  as  tliough  I  were  ever  so 
gay,  and  perhaps  next  time  I  siiall  do  better — that  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  sit  up  may  be  some  excuse  for  me. 

"  "With  every  wish  for  your  happiness,  I  am  niiicerely 
yours,  AucK  Gary." 

About  three  months  later  the  following  letter  was 
written : 

ALICB  CART  TO  WM.  D.  OALtAGHBR. 

"  New  York,  April  26,  1852. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Gallagher — It  is  a  long  tinic  since  I  had 
your  very  kind  letter,  and  I  have  been  delayed  writing 
because  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  because  my  health  has 
been  wretched,  and  because  I  have  been  in  sad  spirits, 
and  you  scolded  me  for  writing  sadly  before.  How,  my 
dear  firiendy  am  I  to  help  H?  My  youth  of  years,  my 
youth  of  heart  is  gone.  Since  I  was  old  enough  to  Aink 
the  plummet  of  agony  has  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  my  soul.  Since  I  came  from  home  a  dearly  loved  siS' 
ter  has  gone  down  to  death ;  a  brother  with  whom  I  played 
about  the  old  homestead  has  gone  far  away,  a  crashed 
and  miserable  wanderer;  between  Pho>he  and  myself 
the  close  nyinpatby  has  been  broken  by  reli^ous  difter* 
ence.  God  knoweth  I  would  fain  be  right,  if  in  the 
wrong,  but  I  see  not  as  she  does,  and  this  grieves  me  and 
that  grieves  her,  and  that  grieves  me  again.  I  think  I 
have  good  feelings  and  right  impulses  sometimes — ^perhaps 
not — ^but  what  is  all  this  to  you  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  write  sadly,  and  yet  I  want  to  pour 
out  my  heart  somewhere,  and  you  wrote  to  me  kindly, 
and  seem  to  be  my  friend,  and  I  have  known  so  little 
kindness  you  can  not  know  how  I  prize  it.  I  wish  you 
knew  me  better.  I  wish  we  could  see  more  of  each  other. 
Yes,  with  all  my  faults  and  failings,  I  wish  you  knew  me 
better.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  on  all  the  past  and 
the  future,  with  no  reserve  and  formality,  but  as  friend 
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\Mi\i  friend.  But  what  will  vuu  think  of  me  for  writing 
as  I  do?  I  don't  know.  My  mood  unfits  me  tor  writing 
at  ail  to-day,  and  I  should  still  delay  hut  that  I  leave  this 
afternoon  for  Cincinnati,  and  have  much  work  waiting 
me,  and  when  1  am  tliere  und  tind  vacant  places  and  new 
graves,  and  my  father,  old  and  bowed  with  sorrow,  I  shall 
he  in  no  gayer  mood  to  write  to  you. 

"Will  you  not  come  West  this  summer?  I  hope  so. 
And  write  soon.  I  will  reply  promptly — more  cheerfully, 
if  I  can. 

"  Br.  Bailey  came  to  see  me  twice,  a  week  ago,  but  I 
chanced  to  be  away  from  home,  the  first  time  I  have 
been  out  of  the  city  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  did  not  see  him,  and  especially  under  the  eircnmetances. 

He  is  not  much  my  friend,  I  fear.  I  had  never  quite 
given  up  the  idea  of  coming  to  Washington  till  now.  I 
have  enongh  to  do,  more  than  I  can  do  worthily,  I  am 
afraid,  but  I  must  write— chiefly  because  I  must  live,  and 
not  that  I  have  an  idea  that  I  have  much  influence,  good 
or  bad.  I  would  fain  do  something  before  my  little  life  is 
rounded  by  a  sleep,  but  I  never  shall — ^they  will  fit  a  slab 
of  granite  so  gray  and  Alice  lie  under  the  stone,  one  of 
these  days. 

The  world  flourishes  with  you,  I  hope.  Address  me 
at  Cincinnati.  I  shall  be  there  for  the  present,  but  I  only 
see  my  way  clear  for  a  month  or  two,  and  shall  i^robably 
drift  with  the  current.  I  have  some  half-formed  schemes 
of  traveling*  Forgive  my  egotism — see  I  have  written 
of  nothing  but  myself.   Very  truly  your  friend, 

''Alicb  Cart." 

From  the  time  that  Alice  Cary  b^;an  to  write  girlish 
rhymes,  by  the  light  of  a  rag  soaked  in  lard-oil,  to  the 
year  of  her  death,  she  worked  with  the  pen  incessantly. 
When,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  she  left  Clovernook  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  New  York,  resolving  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional author,  she  had  had  fully  twelve  years'  practice 
in  the  art  of  written  expression.  She  had  tried  her  'pren- 
tice ban'  **  in  a  dozen  periodicals,  and  had  accumulated 
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abttndant  material  for  the  composition  of  books.  Besides 
writing  for  publioation,  sbe  wrote  many  letters.  One  of 
her  correspondents,  at  the  time  of  her  hnsiest  activity  in 
New  York,  was  Miss  8.  K.  Yen  able,  of  Ridgeville,  Ohio, 
now  Mrs.  Londy,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  first  lengthy  story  by  Alice  Oary  was  contributed 
as  a  serial  to  the  Cincinnati  Dollar  Weekly  CommerciaL 
This  was  **  Ilagar,  a  Story  of  To-day/'  Bedfield  published 
it  in  1852.  A  second  series  of  "  Clovernook  '*  stories  was 
the  next  fruit  of  the  prolific  Cary  pen.  Then  came  a  book 
of  verse,  "  Lyra,  and  Other  Poems,"  issued  in  1853.  The 
foHowiiiij:  yeur  Ticknor  k  Fields  brought  out  **  Clovernook 
Children,"  a  charming  juvenile  that  should  not  be  snared 
to  go  out  of  circulation. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1854  Alice  Cary  was 
the  assistant  editor  of  the  Parlor  Magazine,  a  monthly 
literary  periodical  started  by  Jethro  Jackson,  and  pub- 
lished by  Apptegate  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A  complete  collection  of  Miss  Cary's  poems  to  date, 
dedicated  to  R.  W.  Griswold,  was  published  by  Ticknor  k 
Fields  in  1855.  The  edition  unquestionably  contains  the 
best,  though  not  the  maturest  of  the  author's  productions. 
The  volume  met  with  general  favor,  and  established  the 
reputation  of  Alice  Cary  as  a  poet.  But  it  was  mercilessly 
criticised  in  some  quarters. 

A  reviewer  in  Putnam's  Monthly  said :  It  is  a  sob  in 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts.  Such  terrific  mor- 
tality never  raged  in' a  volume  of  the  same  size  before.  It 
is  a  I'urish  register  of  funerals  rendered  into  doleful 
rhyme."  These  sentences  and  their  like  caused  Alice 
much  pain.  Perhaps,  had  the  critic  known  the  dismal 
history  of  the  poet's  disappointments  and  griefs,  he  would 
have  restralDcd  his  witty  ridicule.  Mrs.  Clenimer  touch- 
ingly  says :  Remembering  the  bereaved  and  lonely  girl, 
whose  daily  walk  ended  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hillside, 
where  her  mother  and  sister  slept,  how  could  her  early 
song  escape  the  shadow  of  death  and  the  vibration  of  sor- 
row! With  her  it  was  the  utterance  of  actual  loss,  not 
the  morbid  sentimentalism  of  poetic  youth.'' 
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The  critic,  however,  could  not  bo  Rupposcd  to  know  the 
peculiar  misfortunes  of  the  autlior,  and  h'xA  ritricturcs, 
though  disaofivealile,  were  not  altogether  unjust,  lie  ad- 
mits, at  the  end  of  \\\^  review,  that  "Miss  Gary  writes 
much  better  verse  than  most  women  who  jmblish  poetry.'' 
The  very  extravagance  of  his  ridicule  helped  to  sell  the 
abused  book,  and  while  the  criticism  pained  Alice  Gary,  it 
must  have  taught  her  the  bitter-sweet  truth  that  Irving 
pats  upon  the  lips  of  Buckthorn :  "  Take  my  word  for 
it,  the  only  happy  author  in  this  world  is  he  who  ia  below 
the  cares  of  reputation." 

While  the  vivisecting  critic  of  ^ Putnam's"  was  anato- 
mizing "  Lyra/'  an  equally  pungent  but  more  generous 
reviewer  in  the  West,  Goates  Kinney,  was  writing  an  elab- 
orate article  on  the  "Poetry  of  Alice  Gary."  Kinney, 
like  the  Putnam  critic  very  humorously  ridicules  the  ele- 
giac element  of  Lyra/'  hut  he  heals  all  wounds  by  pro- 
nouncing Alice  Gary  "emphatically  the  iirst  poetess  of  the 
Kew  World."  He  adds:  "There  has,  as  yet,  been  no 
other  female  intellect  in  our  literature  equal  to'the  produc- 
tion of  such  poems  as  many  in  this  hook,  and  especially 
"  The  Maiden  of  Tlascala/' 

The  year  1855  brought  Alice  Gary  full  in  the  eye  of  the 
reading  and  writing  public.  She  realized  her  situation, 
appreciated  her  "means,  culture  and  limits."  She  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  must  go  on  with  the  war.  She 
had  her  living  to  earn,  and  her  reputation  to  sustain  and 
increase.  The  resolute  Puritan  blood  in  her  said.  Perse- 
vere. Sensitive  she  was,  but  not  timorous.  She  will  fol- 
low the  light  of  the  "  rag  in  the  saucer,"  and  find  whither 
its  glimmer  shines.  Something  at  least  is  won;  every 
sweet  apple  has  a  bitter  speck.  Dash  aside  the  quick  ris- 
ing tear  of  mortification,  and  take  np  the  pen.  Think, 
think,  think — ^write,  write,  write;  make  the  best  of  a 
scanty  education,  and  go  yonr  own  way. 

Before  1856,  the  Gary  sisters  had  given  up  apartments 
which  they  had  rented  and  moved  to  Ko.  58  East  Twen- 
tieth street.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Susan, 
Alexander  Swift  married  her  youngest  sister,  Elmina,  the 
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"baby  of  the  Oary  fieimily.  Elmina's  health  failed,  and 
she  desired  to  go  to  New  York  and  live  with  Alice  and 
Phcebe*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Swift  boaght  a  house  on 
Twentieth  street,  and  the  three  sisters  moved  into  it. 
Elmina,  an  invalid,  continned  with  her  sisters  nntil  her 
death,  in  1862. 

After  £lmina*s  death,  Alice  Cary  bought  the  property 
on  Twentieth  street.  Mrs.  Clemmer  has  given  charming 
descriptions  of  this  poet*s  nest — ^Alice's  room  and  Phcsbe's 
room  and  the  library ;  the  pictures  of  "  The  Huguenot 
Lovers,"  The  Barefoot  Boy,"  Rosa  Bonheur's  Oxen," 
and  the  "  Cupid,"  brought  from  Paris  by  Mrs.  Qreeley ; 
the  neat  table,  with  books,  magazines  and  sewing  work ; 
Alice's  writing-desk  of  rosewood;  the  pretty  curtains; 
the  stained  windows ;  the  furniture,  trinkets  and  treasures 
collected,  little  by  little,  as  the  years  sped  by.  The  library 
passed  into  the  possession  of  M%jor  Olymer,  Covington, 
Kentucky.  The  elegant  mahogany  table  and  two  eccle6i> 
astical  bronse  candlesticks  were  presented  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whelplcy,  of  Cincinnati,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Whelpley  is  also  the  fortunate  owner  of  valuable 
Cary  autographs,  and  of  Alice  Cary's  copy  of  lieine*8 
Poems,  with  autograph. 

Horace  Greeley  wrote  reminiscences  of  the  orginal 
Sunday  evening  receptions  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Cary 
Bisters,  at  which  Henry  Wilson,  Oliver  Jolln^^oll,  Edwin 
Whipple,  Bay  u  l  Tuylor,  John  G.  Whittier,  R.  IL  Stod- 
dard  and  wife,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  K.  H.  Cliapin,  Julia  Dean, 
Ole  Bull,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Justin  McCarthy,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished  were  frequent  attendants.  It  is 
said  that  some  objected  to  these  receptions  because  they 
were  held  on  Sunday,  and  others  affected  to  disdain  them 
on  account  of  the  queer  people "  found  in  the  assem- 
blage. 

One  of  Alice  Cary's  warmest  admirers  and  best  friends 
was  Robert  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Ledger.  This  lib- 
eral man  testified  lii^  appreciation  by  paying  good  sums 
for  the  poems  which  Alice  wrote  weekly  for  the  Ledger. 
Greeley  said  that  Bonner  paid  perhaps  as  much  for  lite- 
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rary  contributions  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  New  York 

journalists  put  together. 

Alice  Gary's  second  novel,  "  Married ;  Not  Mated/* 
came  out  in  1856.  "Pictures  of  Country  Life,"  one  of 
her  best  l)ookR,  was  published  in  1859.  Then  followed 
several  voluiuert  of  her  poems,  including  "Lyrics  and 
Hjmns  "  and  "A  Lover's  Diary."  "  Snow  Berries,"  a  de- 
lightful volunie  for  children,  was  published  in  18(i8, 
Then  appeared  another  novel,  "The  Bishop's  Son,"  first 
printed  as  a  serial  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
The  author  commenced  writini^  a  storv  called  "The  Born 
Thrall "  for  the  lievolution,  but  her  death  prevented  its 
completion. 

This  daughter  of  a  western  farmer  was  public  si>irited, 
patriotic — a  politician  in  her  way  and  a  social  reformer. 
Of  course,  she  knew  only  the  life  that  she  did  know,  and 
lormed  her  opinion  accordingly.  Naturally  enough,  she 
took  special  interest  in  tiic  "Woman  Question,"  which 
somewhat  involves  the  man  question.  Alice  Gary,  the 
shy  maid  of  Clovernook — is  it  not  reuiurkable  that  she 
was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  celebrated  Sorosis, 
or  Woman's  Club,  in  New  York  city 't  On  taking  the 
official  chair,  she  made  her  first  and  last  public  speech- 
simple,  sensible,  dignified  and  aggressive. 

Alice  Cary  cherished  her  domestic  instincts.  She  liked 
to  sew.  She  superintended  her  own  housekeeping;  she 
went  to  market  and  bought  her  own  beef-steak  and  vege- 
tables. 

Regarding  herself  a  <*bora  thrall/'  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  immemorial  Wrong,  she  did  not  waste  her  en- 
ergy in  repining.  She  lifted  her  woman's  arm  in  self-re- 
liant courage,  and  cast  off  the  shackles.  She  was  of  the 
self-sacrificing  signers  who  dated  a  new  Fourth  of  July 
for  the  subjected  sex. 

But  literary  composition  was  her  vocation.  As  she  grew 
older  she  became  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  her  pen 
products.  To  her  brother  Asa,  and  to  other  of  her  inti- 
mate friends, she  used  to  say :  "  I  have  done  nothing;  oh ! 
82 
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that  I  could  live  ten  years  longer!"    The  feeling  is  bit- 
,  terly  yet  sweetly  expressed  in  the  poem,  "  To  the  Spirit  of 
Song — Apology,"  prefacing  a  volume  of  her  poems, 

.    .    .    **  Hear  me  tell 

How  much  my  will  tmnf=icon(1s  my  forhlc  powers; 

Ah  one  \nth  blind  eyes  feeling  out  in  HowerH 
Th«ir  t«tid«r  hues,  or,  with  no  skill  to  spsU 

His  poor,  poor  nAine,  but  only  mak<^  his  msxlc, 

A  nri  guesseB  at  the  sunshine  in  the  dark. 
So  have  I  been." 

In  1802,  when  Ebmina  Swift  passed  away,  Alicc^  Gary 
wrote :  "  My  dariing  ia  dead.  My  hands  are  empty.  My 
work  seems  done."  Bat  the  fates  spun  out  the  thread  of 
life  eight  years  longer.  They  were  years  of  physical  feehle- 
Dess  and  saffi^ring.  Cancer,  paralysis — ^terrible  ministera 
of  death,  dragged  the  brave  woman  slowly  out  of  the 
world.  Alice  Gary  died  February  12,  1870.  Ph<ebe,  her 
dear  companion,  died  the  next  year  on  the  81st  of  July. 
The  friendship  of  these  congenial  sisters  is  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  human  tenderness  and  fidelity. 

The  history  of  Alice  Gary's  life  in  Kew  York  is  mixed 
with  painful  incidents.  The  ambitious  girl  gfuned  fame, 
but  she  lost  the  pensive  delights  of  secluMon,  and  the  soul- 
soothing  pleasures  derived  from  communion  with  nature. 
She  fled  to  the  city  to  escape  memory  and  grief,  and  lo! 
memory  and  grief  met  her  on  Broadway  and  went  with 
her  to  her  new  house. 

The  solace  of  her  days  and  nights  was  in  recollecting 
«( Glovernook."  Forever  she  was  sighing  for  the  fields, 
the  new  furrows/'  the  ^  pasture  green,"  the  clover 
blossoms,"  the  flocks,"  the  bees,"  and  even  the  **toad 
stools  "  and  the  thistle-flower  "  of  beautiful  Ohio.  The 
longing  for  things  loved  in  girlhood  is  told  in  poem  after 
poem,  but  in  none  more  forcibly  than  the  lines  appropri- 
ately named,   My  Dream  of  Breams^"  beginning: 

*'  Alone  within  my  house  I  sit; 
The  lights  are  not  lor  me, 
The  tniudc,  nor  the  mirth ;  and  yet 
I  lack  not  companj. 
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"  So  gayly  go  the  gay  to  meet, 
Nor  wait  my  grieb  to  mend— 
My  enteituniiietit  Ui  mofe  sweet 
Than  thine  to-nigbt»  my  friend. 

"  Whilst  thou,  one  bloseom  in  thy  baud, 
BewaOrt  my  weary  hottn, 
Upon  my  native  hillfl  I  stand 
Waist-deep  among  the  flowera." 

J.  C.  Derby,  the  veteran  publisher,  irives  the  following 
anecdote,  which  ainiism^ly  illustrates  Alice  Gary's  ex- 
triivafifant  passion  for  tlif  plants  she  loved  :  "T  remember 
on  one  occasion  all  three  of  the  sisters  aceonipuiiied  nie 
on  a  brief  visit  to  my  residence  on  the  Hudson  near 
Youkers;  it  was  in  tlie  siunmer  time,  and  tlie  lawn  of 
clover  in  front  of  tlie  house  was  fragrant  with  its  blos- 
Boms.  Mv  wife  had  hardly  fifreeted  tht-in  l)eforc  Alice  sat 
down  on  the  steps  and  deli])erutely  took  oft'  lier  shoes 
and  stockini^-s,  and  litorally  waded  throui^h  the  clover." 

I  have  aUuded  to  Alice  Cary's  disiuppointed  love.  The 
story  is  that  of  Kvanjafeline  realized — a  true  story,  not 
stranger  but  not  less  nioving  than  the  Acadian  tirtion.  A 
young  man — the  prince — runie  to  Cloveriiook  atnl  wooed 
ami  won  an  expectant  heart.  Tliis  youth,  the  only  beloved 
of  Alice  Gary,  wears  luauy  names  in  lier  verses.  It  is 
understood  that  he  was  a  i>erson  of  higb  social  standing. 
Alice  was  but  a  poor  farmer's  daughter.  Objection  was 
made  to  the  alliance  by  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
suitor. 

The  match  was  prevented.  The  lover,  it  would  seem, 
waB  not  equal  to  rope-ladders  and  a  galloping  steed.  He 
was  not  Lochinvar,  but  the  other  young  man,  who  stood 
dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume.  Alice  confessed  her 
lo^e  for  this  unsatisfactory  hero.  Love  is— love»  Like 
**  Jessie  Carroll/'  she  long  continued  to  hope  that  he  would 
return  to  her  and  make  her  his  bride.  Years  went  by» 
hut  he  did  not  come— 4id  not  write.  At  last  she  saw  in  a- 
newspaper  the  notice  of  his  marriage. 

Time  wrought  time's  changes.  The  sweetheart,"  in 
widowhood,  <Ud  return. 
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A  gray-haired  man,  he  journeyed  to  New  York  and 
found  hie  first  love,  a  gray-haired  woman,  on  the  bed  of 
her  last  sickness.  That  Alice  Gary  was  the  Evangeline 
and  the  Gabriel,  too,  of  this  sentimental  story  adds  to  its 
pathos.  We  may  affect  to  ridicule  thefacty  nevertheless  it 
18  a  fact,  as  Alice  Gary  has  intensely  written  that 

"  There  are  griefs  more  sad 

Than  ever  any  c  hildleRH  mother  had— 
You  know  th(>Tn  who  do  amother  nature's  cries 
Under  poor  mafikii 
Of  smiling,  slow  despair— 
Who  put  your  white  and  unadoming  hair 
Out  of  your  way  and  keep  at  homely  taslcs, 
UnbU'Rt  hy  any  praisen  of  menV  oyep, 

Till  Death  comes  to  you  with  hin  pitcoue  care, 
And  to  unmanjageable  beds  you  go^ 
Saying, '  It  is  not  much,  'tis  well  if  so 
We  only  be  made  fair, 
And  looks  of  love  await  us  when  we  rise.' " 

Like  Wordi^ worth's  Wanderer,  Alice  Cary  was  a  "poet 
sown  by  nature."    She  was  endowed  amply  with 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.  " 

Bacon  thoaght  that  <*a  painter  may  make  a  better  face 
than  ever  was ;  bnt  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity  (as 
a  musician  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music)  and  not  by 
rule."  By  some  such  felicity/'  Alice  Cary  acquired  the 
accomplishment  of  verse.  The  prime  quality  in  the 
poetical  experiments  of  her  girlhood,  that  won  recogni- 
tion and  praise,  was  the  melodious  quality ;  her  song  sings. 
Much  practice  in  the  management  of  a  few  familiar 
meters  gave  her  surprising  facility  in  rhythm  and  rhyme» 
and  in  the  choice  of  agreeable  words  and  apt  figures. 
Having  trained  her  art  to  fly  on  a  bold,  free  wing,  she 
sent  it  forth  on  new  adventures.  One  is  struck  with  ad- 
miration of  the  range  and  versatility  of  her  power.  Per- 
haps she  wrote  too  much,  too  easily,  and  often  for  the  ear 
rather  than  the  understanding,  especially  in  her  younger 
years.    However,  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  her 
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girlish  muse  are,  as  a  rule,  more  poetical  and  pleasing  than 
her  later  and  more  correct  productions.  There  is  a  deli- 
cious flavor  in  her  early  harvest  apples,  not  to  he  found 
in  her  fall  pippins.  She  beeaine  prosaic,  practical,  merely 
useful  toward  the  close  of  her  career;  thought  more 
of  doing  good  than  of  surrendering  her  emotious  to  the 
iuHnonce  of  mood  and  circumstance. 

8he  exceU  in  descriptive  poetry.  Her  very  best  pieces 
are  those  which  sketch  tlie  scenery  and  life  most  familiar 
to  her  childhood's  experience.  Her  vivid  juctures  of  per- 
sons and  things  observed  by  her  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Healthy,  whether  painted  in  prose  or  verse,  will  last,  be- 
cause they  are  absolutely  true  and  entirely  original.  Like 
the  etchings  of  Diiror,  tlu  y  are  inimitable. 

Alice  Oary  transplant eci  to  iier  verses,  as  to  a  garden, 
the  characteri^<tic  trees  and  flowers  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
She  knew  them  all,  not  as  a  l)()tanist  knows,  but  in  that 
passionate  and  sympathetic  way  in  which  Burns  knew  the 
**  guy  green  birk,"  and  the  "  crimson  tippet  "  daisy.  Nor 
was  she  less  lovingly  interested  in  the  form  and  history  of 
animate  things,  brute  aud  human.  The  flocks  of  the  field, 
the  birds,  and  the 

"  Sweet  bees  at  sweet  wurk  about  the  rose, 
Like  litUe  hoiMewife  foiries  found  their  fire.** 

were  the  objects  of  her  attentive  etadj,  and  the  theme  oi 
her  Ijrics.  Then,  what  a  collection  has  she  bung  on  tbe 
walls  of  memory,  of  portraits  of  real  men,  women,  and 
children !  There  is  tbe  long  procession  of  lovers,  Jessie 
Carroll,"  and  "Annie  Olayville,"  and  "  Mildred  Jocelyn," 
and  the  rest.  There  is  "  The  Farmer's  Daughter,"  a  char- 
acter drawn  with  Wordswortbian  vividoess.    There  is 

Crazy  Christopher,"  and,  almost  as  good,  "  Uncle  Joe," 
who  dng  graves  and  played  the  fiddle.  How  touching 
the  story  of  The  Water  Bearer,"  how  strong  that  of 
«  The  Fisherman's  Wife." 

Many  of  Alice  Cary's  poems  are  so  profoundly  personal 
and  introspective  that  criticism  shrinks  from  examining 
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them  as  works  of  art;  they  stem  not  to  have  been  made 
by  the  author,  bnt  bora  of  her  laboring  mind — children 
begotten  of  Horrow. 

Throiigli  etrut^gle  and  under  tribulation  she  attained  a 
Berene  faith,  and  a  saintly  piety.  Xo  other  poet  has  more 
beautifully  expressed  religious  aspiration  and  trust  in 
Providence. 

A  suitable  companion  jticce  to  Whitticr's  My  Psalm,'* 
is  Alue  Cary'p  poem  entitled  "My  Creed,"  which  opens 
with  the  words : 

"  I  hold  that  Cairisttan  grace  aboiinda 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  rlimli  to  Heaven,  *tiB  Oil  the  roauds 
01  love  to  men." 

On  ^Saturday,  Jnne  24,  1881,  the  home  of  the  Carys, 
Bituate<l  about  eight  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  was  in- 
formally dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  sisters.  The 
ceremonies  were  simple.  The  place  belongs  to  Alexander 
Swift,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  associate  permanently  with 
it  the  .names  of  those  whose  literary  genius  made  the  word 
"Clovernook"  known  to  the  world.  A  Quaker  picnic 
party  assembled  on  the  grou!ids.  Ainoni:^  the  iiunted 
guests  were  several  literary  friends  ut  the  sisters. 

Mr.  bwift  was  persuaded  to  give  reminiscences  of  the 
old  times,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  lie  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Gary  family.  He  read  the  poem, 
"  Our  Old  Brown  f  lomestead,"  and  pointed  out  objects  to 
which  the  verse  referred.  Then  rhcebe's  hymn,  "Noart-r 
Home,"  was  sung,  and  short  addresses  or  conversational 
monologues  were  given  by  B.  F.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Kiusey, 
Judge  A.  (4.  W.  Carter,  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  and  others. 

The  venerable  brotiiers.  Warren  and  Asa  Cary,  were  on 
the  grounds,  pleased  with  the  honors  bestowed  in  the 
memory  of  their  gifted  sisters.  Asa,  a  quiet,  dry  humor- 
ist, was  induced  to  relate  several  anecdotes.  To  him 
Alice  vvas  wont  to  submit  her  verses  almost  before 
the  ink  was  thy,  asking  his  opinion.  Often  he  would 
tease  her  by  some  such  remark  as  "  I  can't  bother  with 
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"I  have  no  skill,  6m/  I  know  the  real  stuff  wkm  I  read  it'* 
OS  Alice,  he  said  she  wm  ''melaDcholy  by  natare"  not 
through  eireumetances,  and  he  added,  apeaking  of  her 
misfortunes  and  hie  own,  "  I  hope  we  will  gtrike  wmtthiHg 

better  in  the  next  world." 

There  was  a  very  touching  snggetitiveness  in  the  sub- 
dued, almost  religious  reverence  with  which  men,  women, 
and  diildren  moved  about,  contemplating  tbe  home  and 
hannts  of  Alice  Gary  on  that  beantifnl  Jnne  day,  set  apart 
for  commemoration.  The  sky  was  bright,  ami  the  land- 
senpe  seemed  to  give  back  a  corresponding  radiance,  as  if 
( onscious  that  htiman  associations  had  hallowed  the  place. 
Poetry  had  idealized  every  feature  of  the  scene;  each 
clover  bloBBom  had  become  sacred,  and  the  dead  leaf  that 
lay  in  the  path  once  trodden  by  the  songstress  xyaa  now 
a  precious  souvenir  that  the  sohooKgirl,  picking  np, 
placed  on  her  heart. 

I  stood  by  the  door,  in  tlio  shadow  of  which  they  say 
Rhoda,  with  Lucy  in  her  arms,  vanished  into  air,  a  phan- 
tom—a spirit.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  yet  how  sensi- 
bly true  it  seemed  that  June  day  that  tbe  spirit  of  Alice 
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life  ill  Nl-w  York,  "  Clovi-riiook," 
4!H);  li  tters  to  (iaHngher,  4»l-;i; 
[KM  iuH  and  HtorieH,  494 ;  her  home 
on  Twentieth  iitieet,  New  York, 
4!)6;  writinn,  497;  death,  49K; 
ber  dimppomtmeni  in  love,  499 ; 
lier  poetry  chanuiterfated,  S(0-2 ; 
her  brothem,  602. 

Otry,  Pha-bt',  4K4  ;  firnt  jHK-mK  of, 
4H.'..  4Si; ;  letter  of,  4S7 ;  Hrnt 
voluiue  oi  i><h:iuh,  4H8;  iu  New 
York,  4<.)0,  490;  death,  498. 

Casket,  thf,  487. 

Cat«,  (iov.  Uwis,  travels  with 

SchooU-rafl,  22,410. 
CoHsidv,  Ik-n.,  author,  quoted,  475. 
Cathofic  Church,  the,  li»7,  200 ;  in 

Indiana,  254. 
Caulhorn,  Henry       quoted,  15t7; 

chapter  by,  2.'>4. 
Cavelier,  Fttsnch  explorer,  4. 
Center  College,  Kjr.,  160. 
OBnthiel,  the,  ficst  newepaper  in 

Ohio.  40. 


IS  10,  AJOi  inwuectoiu  wutw 
in,  417;  lehools  in  1838,  m, 
424^  ^  , 

Cindnnali  Chronicle,  iketcb  m, 
414, 4aa. 

Cincinnati  CoUc«e,  bistonr  oL  178; 

revived,  427 ;  tacalty  oC  4Sa-8. 
Cincinnati   Gaiette.  edited  ay 

llammond,  898;  by  Gallafhw* 

428. 

CJinciiinati  .^oiietv  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  rrtcfiil  Knowledge, 
42*i. 

Circuit  Court*i,  tiie,  a-s  ediieational 

agents,  237. 
Cist,  Lewie  J.,  sketch  of,  4»ti. 
Clarke  and  Lewia,  tb^r  tmvd^ 

18. 

Chirk,  Bishop  Davis    W.,  oditi 

"  Ladiea'  Bepoaitory;'  lOa 
Clark,  General  Geo.  BogeiB,  pof^ 

trail  of,  263. 
Clarke.  Itev.  Jaa.  Freeman,  edila 
W  (  Ktern  Memenser,  sketch  of, 
72  ;  letter  fniin,  7»-l ;  ptiWiebea 

writine**  of  Keat^,  7.'> .  aivl  pooran 
by  Kiiiersun,  Uoiiiiei-.  and  Verj-, 
7t-7.s:  praiseK  Hawthorne.  7H. 

Clarke,  H<»lK'rt.  lii«  <»liio  Vulley 
HiHtoriral  S^rie.M,  ;t4 ;  a  ron- 
jeetnre  of,  53  ;  and  the  Oliio  IIi'4- 
torieul  i^iM-iety,  154-5.  37^. 

Clawieal    whn'olH.   early   in  the 

Went,  IXi.  )OQle 

CUiy,  Caiwius  M.,  iuobl»  <1  m  Ia-x-  o 
inirton,  Ky.,  240.  


vuliUA,  nun.  f>cnuvier,  as  orator. 

College  of  ProfeHHional  TeacherB, 
the,  317.  420-'2l,  i2IL 

CollinsTTudRe  U'wis,  his  History 
of  Kentuclcv,  lia. 

Collins,  Dr.  "itichanl,  Kv.,  his- 
torian, 25;  his  library,  m. 

Comtnuuism  iu  Ohio  Valley,  22L 

Conclin,  Win.,  Ixjok-seller,  5:^-y). 

Conway.  Monciire  D..  early  writ- 
lugH,  105j  edits  Dial,  nx]  early 
life,  mj  articles  by,  I20j  his 
book  reviews,  L22. 

Couway's    "Dial,"    historv  of, 

C.jppuck,  Amelia  B.    Sec  »'«/%, 

Anulin  B. 
Cordelling,  on  the  Missiseippi,  ;«7. 
Corn-huskinB,  :> ;  in  Kentutkv,  20. 
Corwin,  Thomas,  sketch  of. '244: 

his  elonuence  and  humor,  24.>-G; 

and  Gallagher,  -i-'wy 
Cosby,  Fortunatus  Kentucky  poet, 

Course  of  study  in  early  Western 
colleges,  1X1 


23oj  their  utility,  234L 
DiH-r,  5^  22. 
Delafield,  J.,  14«,  li2. 
De  Lara,  tragedy  of,  a  rare  copy, 

Derby,  IL  W..  publisher, 

Derby,  J.  C,  publisher,  ifflj 
quoted,  474.  :UftL 

Dexter,  Julius.  l.'>4;  librarian  of 
Ohio  HiBtoricafSociety,  1^ 

Dial,  the  Ko«ton,  SO^  121L 

Dial,  Conway's, 

Dickens,  ('harlcs,  iL 

Dillon,  John  B.,  historian  of  Indi- 
ana, 27-2K ;  note  on,  ZiL 

I>isciple8  of  Christ,  the,  organiied, 

Doddridge,  Jn«eph.  "  Notes,"  31 

Dorfeuille,  Mons.  J.,  m  Iwturer, 
(W.  :iLl ;  collects  curioeitiee,  2l2i 
his  "lIell,"aLL 

Douay,  Anastase,  French  ex- 
plorer, ■L  .   ■  u  . 

Douglass,  Stephen  A.,  hi«  rtpbairt 
with  JJncoln, 

Dow,  Lorenro,  sketch  of,  wntingi, 
2111 

_     .        —      .       ■  -1 . .   L'd .  Km 


H  ^  life  of,  bv  ManHfielil, 

m 

|>f>tc,  laaf ,  Wk-de»ler,  il 
Jwiah.  book-su'ller.  iL 
llnke  J.  G.,  contributor  to  West- 

TOkt.Jolin  t.,  b-xik-wlk-r,  51 

iTike.  Samofli;.,  i.\h. 

'•n^r,  l>r.  Lpm  C,  notice  of, 

l>rarT,  Aw,  {TOfewor  in  Cincinnati 

['Ma*.VVm.,(Hlitor,392. 
^ey.Dr.Ben.\V.,Uifi. 
^«m^  Mr*.  Julia  L.  jn-  ^e- 

?£'rb^4^'*''^''^'' 

jr..  quoted,  liil 
.f"".-  e^litor.  found* 


m..  HitU*r,  12. 
T..  pniurK  Bartnm'i 
11 

.  Shurler,  u  ontor, 

V  Levw,  bis  Hvtorr 

tv.  Sl  1 
'Kirliinl,  Kt..  hi»- 
III"*  lihrarr.  liL  ^  i 
n  <<ijii»  '»ai!t'y,  Hi. 

iirv  P..  rtHr  »ri«- 
\iu  I>iiJ,  11"*;  f«Hv 
•w  br,  120:  •«» 


.  '  hi.<itory  of, 


Hurst*!,  M'*^    ■  i:--  i 

llK*ii.a»l. 
fllirWL0..3r!caaj:ll 

;  ^tteiri&b.a 

Ivyrid.J,l{<.lA 

Iierb^.  J.  C.yii** 
■  t^iKt,  «««•'  j 

(i{iwHiiwia!»»'''* 

IHiJ,lo!int*.i.'-  I 
|iirkrnfi.(liirrt.i  .  .. 
I)illoii.JohiEji««L"^ 


ici. 


in  Kt  Dturky.  30. 
^kt  Jch  of,  liL 
.)  humor.  I 
4.V>. 

KcntuckTpoft.  ' 


t 


i-arlv  Western 


I).,  note.  Ui ! 


^^;()]:fulirt»fll»** 

Dour. 
210.  .^r- 
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flional  TeachjTB,  'M(i  ;  li'm  Hpi't'oh 
on  the  liiu-kt^ytr  Titti.aiK;  views 
on  wentern  literature,  .'t2fl ;  Iuh 
writinfi^.  3iM  ;  deatli  and  charao- 
ter,  321;  life  of,  bv  Marwlield, 

m 

Drake,  iBaac.  book-dealer,  52. 
Drake,  JoMiuh,  b<K>k-«eller,  5dL 
Drake  J.  G.,  contributor  to  West- 
em  MewMcnjier,  7'A. 
Drake,  John  T..  book-weller,  53. 
Drake,  Samuel  (J.,  15iL 
I>raper,  Dr.  Lvniuu  C,  notice  of, 

Dniry,  Asa,  profemor  in  Cincinnati 
Colk'gf,  i2SL 

Duane,  \Vm.,  editor,  302. 

Dudley,  Dr.  Ben.  W.,  Ififi. 

Dumont,  Mrs.  Julia  L.,  21;  de- 
Hcribi'8  a  stijre  boat,  101 ;  Bkeich 
of,  211 ;  tahn  by, 

Dunlevy,  FrauciK,  early  teacher  in 
Cincinnati,  1K4 

Dunn,  Jacob  P.,  jr.,  quoted,  IffiL 

Durham,  Howard,  editor.  foundH 
"  (ienius  of  the  West,"  107,  and 
the  '•  New  WeBtern,"  llfiL 

Durrett,  Colonel  U.  T.,  brief  Bket.  h 
of,  his  life  of  Filson,  8j  founder 
of  FilBou  Club,  aa;  on  old  Ken- 
tucky bookn,  47j  on  Kentucky 
librari«n,  l 

Dwicht,  Timothy,  112. 

Earthquake,  the  great  New  Mad- 
rid, Mi. 

Eegleslon,  Dr.  Fxlward,  UH ;  taught 


Fawn,  the  Sj>r>tte(l,  poem  by  W. 

li.  liallagher,  4.V). 
Fiction,  write™  of,  their  themeo, 

Fidclle«,  on  weBtern  boatH,  .'UP. 

Filmort',  Uev.  A.  D.,  edita  "Tem- 
iH^rance  Musician,"  107. 

Fii«on,  John,  bin  "Kentucky,"  7^ 
life  of,  by  Durrett,  Hj  bin  ativeu- 
ture»  anti  death,  1>-U>.  Uii 

Filson  Club,  the,  founded,  ^  lint 
of  publicationH  of,  3:1. 

Fink,  Mike,  the  I^t  of  the  Boat- 
men, '2M. 

Finlev,  Hev.  James  B.,  his  narra- 
tive, liiL 

Finley.  John,  first  humorooa  poet 
of  the  West,  2IL 

Fire-hunting,  lili;   in  Louisiana, 

Flaget,  Bishop  Benedict  iJiii. 
Flint,  K.  LLj  b<»ok-»eller,  IiIh  ad- 

vertiBeuient,  5dL 
Flint,  Hezekiah,  portrait  of, 
Flint,  Key.  Jas.,  epitaph  by,  iiiL 
Flint,  Micah  I'.,  poet,  70^  notice 

of,  aiii. 

Flint,  Timothy.  "Recollections," 
17:  his  history  and  gi'ography  of 
^liH«issipj)i  Valley,  ol^  iMl  his 
"  Keview,"  70-7 1 ;  his  lit«'rar\* 
creed,  Jih  birth  and  family  con- 
nectiim,  i!!!;  early  recollections, 
221;  becomc-s  a  pnwher,  ; 
goes  west  us  missionary,  :?•-*) ; 
rroMtes  the  mountains,  iLlI;  de- 
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■"US ;  virtitu  the  Sabine  country, 
34() ;  roturnH  to  Salem,  :M7;  his 
recollections  published^  -{47 ; 
lives  in  Cincinnati,  .'UH :  writes 
Francis  lUrrien,  :t4.S :  edits  West- 
ern Magazine  and  Review,  IMil ; 
a  voluuiinouH  writ^'r,  lial;  his 
tmnslatiuiirt,  ir>S-» :  erlits  Kui<'k- 
erbocker  Magazine,  :{.'>?>;  returns 
to  the  South,  wntes  life  of 
Bot)ne,  n.')5»;  returns  to  Salem, 
and  dies,  litjO. 

Foote,  .John  P.,  starts  Cincinnati 
Type  Foundry,  /V;{;  edits  Lite- 
rary ( lazette,  tMi ;  Tus  apjM'arance, 
his' books,  «»!»,  147^  Url.  AIL 

Fofjte,  (iovernor  Samuel  K.,  41^; 
sketch  of,  ALL 

Force,  Hon.  M.  F..  president  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  !•'>:{ ;  quoted, 
l.'>4.  \ML 

Force,  I'eter,  1">7. 

Fortl,  (iovernor  Thomas,  his  his- 
tory of  Illinois,  iL 

Fowlick,  W.  \V.,  114 ;  as  novel- 
ist, 2tH);  (juoted,  403.  477. 

Francis  licrrian.  novel  by  Mr. 
Flint,  llili ;  praised  by  Mrs,  Trol- 
lope,  :<4H. 

Fni n ken ste i n ,  G od f rey  and  ( i eorge, 
puint  Niagiini  Falls,  HI. 

Fn-e  Enquirer,  the,  liiL 

Freeman,  Ivlniund,  buys  Centlnel, 
41! ;  prints  t<'rritorial  laws, 

P'renau,  I'hilip,  poet.  it'.U. 

French  explorers,  tlic,  in  Ix>ui8i- 
ana,  1 ;  on  the  Mississippi,  3=4; 
on  the  Ohio,  5;  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois, liii;  o<ld  customs  of,  IMl;  at 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  1U7.  254, 

Friends  of  Humanity,  the,  in  Ken- 
tucky, liilL 

Frothihgham,  liev.  O.  R.,  writes  a 
work  for  Con  way's  Dial,  IL'O. 

Fry.  I)r.  Benj.  St.  .tames,  notice  of, 
Hi 

Fuller,  Sarah  Marparet,  contributor 

to  M esse n per,  ZlL 
Fuller,  Miss  Meta  V„  sketeb  of, 

(iajre,  Mrs.  Frances  D.,  sketch  of, 
2<S() ;  her  popularity,  2sl . 

Gales,  Joseph,  editor,  Hi)2. 

Gall.'ipher,  Sirs.  Kinma  A.,  469. 

Galhi>;l)er,  .John  M.,  8lj  iilL 

Gallagher,  Wm.  I).,  reviewed  in 
"Western  Messenger,  HL  74j 
Hesperian,  M^-l  ;  president  Ohio 
Histori<>al  Society,  152-:^;  edits 
Ohio  State  Journal,  449;  edits 


The  Hesperian,  ±12;  writes 
"The  Dutchman's  Daughter," 
450j  his  "I'robus"  letters,  iSQj 
assistarU  editor  of  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  4al ;  candidate  for  stat« 
legislature,  4iil ;  letter  to  Curry, 
Jil ;  to  the  same,  453 ;  charac- 
tt^ristics  of  his  poetry.  454 ;  his 
IK>em,  "The  Spotted  Fawn," 
3.Vi ;  an  f»ppoflcr  of  slavery,  455 ; 
edits  Daily  Message,  •W")o :  and 
Murat  Haistead,  ^ili;  president 
Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio,  4.V> ;  "  Progress  in 
the  North-west."  45r> ;  withdraws 
from  editorship  of  Cincinnati 
l)aily  <iazette,  45<>;  takes  one 
nullion  dollars  in  g«>l<l  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  457 :  an 
anecdote  about  C<>rwin  and  (  ial- 
lagher,  4iiii ;  connection  with 
IxMiisville  Daily  C/Ourier,  45^> ; 
a  challenge  from  Prentice,  4ljQ : 
life  and  writings  at  Pewee  Val- 
ley, Ky.,AiiltJ.;  connection  with 
the  war,  a  threatening  mob,  M\,\ ; 
positions  of  trust  under  Lincoln 
and  Chase,  4«>4  ;  war  i>oenis,  4»>4 ; 
his  poetry  described  and  quoted. 
4>)<>-7  :  "'Miami  Woods,"  467-^  ; 
his  wife  and  family,  44 >t) ;  and 
Amelia  Welbv.  411 ;  quoted,  42!i; 
Alice  t^ary  to".  4«>i-:v 

Galloway,  Samuel,  orator,  l»Hj  '^47 

Gano,  Rev.  SU'phen,  Ba])tist 
preacher,  20i 

Garfield,  Jas.  .V.,  praises  (>alla- 
gher,  4<>5. 

(iazette.  The  Cincinnati  Literary, 

Gazette,  Cincinnati,  becomes  a 
daily,  4fl ;  est:iblishe<i  in  1H2«,52. 

Genius  of  the  West,  the,  OGj  107; 
contributors  to,  1 1C>-1 1. 

Giddings,  Joshua  K.,  oraUjr,  101. 
24L 

Girty,  the  renegade,  2Hk\. 

Gist,  Christ*)pher,  surveyor,  cnrisacs 

Ohio,  5;   in  Miami  Valley,  fi; 

with  Washington,  tL 
Glass,  I*rof.  Francis,  his  backwoods 

classic  school,  liiii;  his  life  of 

Washington  in  I.Atin,  189.  194. 
Goforth,  Judge  Wm..  his  diary 

(1  noted,  1H4. 
Goforth,  Dr.  Wm.,  GQi:  sketch  of, 

302. 

Goforth,  Dr.,  robbed  of  mammoth 

bones  by  Tlioa.  Ashe,  liL 
Gordon,  Dr.  Wm.,  liiS. 


11' lis, 
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P..  !«l*rt!«  Ciin-inniti  Wi<  f  -* 

iiln,  iL  tnlit*  Lite-  nftr  :'  .-'t 

t'j^;  hisappearaoiv,  tbr  Wii  iTt.  ;>  f-"!' 

!"•.  [42,  IjlllL  imm  <-il^'^clp  i'^* 

m.r  .•Niniu.  I  R.  Hi,  "'i**.  * 

iL  K..  piv*i>ient  Ohio  Y.«  i  ■       '  ■ ;  ' 

.r  m.m«.  hi*  hi- 1  ffh«lVif  i«  J«^f 

Ik  «  noret.  ■  ie^.  K?  *''-'^-! 

n,.v.i  by  Mr.  pf;;'^*^^ 

lb.-  >lL*ii*ippi.  -^.^ 

'vinsJ.n,Illi;'  «^^;.^*;,,^L.t 
'l  ,,H..„.snf..3>.«l| 

"^'■>:^^  ^^^ 


4ij{>:  visits  Cury  bihUtv,  4SSj  4«xi. 

Greene,  Win.,  Eulojcy  of,  4H). 

Grimke.  Thos.  S.. 

Griswold,  KufuH  W.,  author,  laS. 

(iui^as,  French  explorer, 

GuilfortI,  Nathan,  writer  and  ed- 
itor, 4ll»j  4iL 

Gullivers  TraveU,  a  rare  copy, 
LtL 

Gurley,  Rev.  John  A.,  -tHo. 
HaUtead,  Murat,  and  W.  D.  Galla- 

Rher.  i5i 
Hall,  Jud)p>  JanieH,  historical  writ- 
ings, lil ;  writes  for  Flint'H  Re- 
view, IQ;  hiH  nia^nxinett,  II ;  lec- 
turea  in  ('ineinnati,  his  an- 
cestry, Ulil ;  hirth  and  parentage, 
Siili;  HchoolinK,  Uiil^;  joins  the 
army,  inilit:»r>'  can»er,  iUdL; 
deuce ndH  the  Ohio,  34iii;  Imh  lirnt 
book,  'MMi;  dem-ribeM  tlie  hack- 
woods,  :Ui7  ;  law  practice  in  Illi- 
ntuH,  breaks  up  a  tiiievea' 
den,  'MtU ;  his  marria(^>,  370: 
Htarts  the  Illinois  Magazine.  ^  ; 
edits  the  Western  Souvenir,  3"'J; 
ublishes  tiie  Western  Monthly 
fatrazine,  37R ;  his  contn>vereial 
writings,  lllli;  his  books,  iWl ; 
charact(>r  of  his  writinun,  :tH2 ; 
second  marria^'(>,  aiiS;  hia  mer- 
cantile career,  :t,s4. 
Hall,  Captain  Jaiui>s  Ilarriaon,  3S2. 
Hall,  John,  3liL 

Hall,  John  Kwing,  profedsor,  'M\2. 
Hall,  Jooeph,  and   John  iicuU. 


poet,  note  on,  '2 ill. 
Harrison,  President  B«'njanun,  17rt. 
Harrison,  Sytnnies,  librarian  at 

Vincennes,  2f>4_;  president  of  Ajj- 

rlcnltnral  Society, 
Harris4)n,  Wni.  Henry,  Rovemor 

lildiana  Territory,  52j  14»,  lSi»; 

toasts  Daniel  Webster,  "£ik;  as 

fmblic  speaker,  24S,  257 ;  his 
louse  at  Vincennes,  2rtS.  318 : 
keejw  onen  table,  .TU?,  'ML', 
life  of,  bv  Mows  r>aw.'M>n,  :^>4 ; 
his  presidential  canipai);n,  3)M. 
Hart,  A.  M.,  his  history  oi  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  2i 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  appn-*'!- 
ated,  liL 

Hayes,  ex-Presiilent  K.  B.,  quoted, 

\~:\. 

Havs,  Will.  Shake8i»eare.  ballad- 
ist,  2)ii). 

HavwfKxl,  John,  his  histories  of 
TenneswH',  'ih^ 

Heckewelder,  Rev.  John,  Moravian 
inissionarv.  lilH. 

Hendricks.  'Thos.  A.,  iiiL 

Hennejtin,  French  explorer, 

Hentz,  Mrs.  Caroline  U-c,  quoted, 
:ilH:  her  novels,  377:  her  trage- 
dies, :tTs 

"Herald  of  Truth."  the,  'JSi  con- 
tributed to  bv  the  Cary  sistera, 

lai.  '  ^  , 

Horron,  Jomph,  428.  f  (-vv  GooqIc 

Hervieu,  August  Jean,  artiflt,  314: 

sketch  of,  Mi;  his  uictures,  350: 
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Uine,  Lucius  A.,  sketch  of,  00: 
conducts  "  Litcran'  JonrnalT^ 
joined  by  E.  Z.  C'.  Judson,  !K)j 
a  reformer,  edits  '*  Quar- 

terly Journal,^^;  edits  "Her- 
aid  'of  Truth,"  Ooj  and  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  9fi  ;  lectures  an<l 
writes  stories,  iil ;  on  virtue, 
JIM ;  encourages  the  Gary  sisters, 
4H7. 

Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Vincennes,  2lil 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Ohio,  147-l(iO:  list  of 
charter  members,  HI;  the  Cin- 
cinnati, sket<"h  of,  loli. 

Hitchcock,  J.  lilL 

Hobbs,  Hon.  TIamabas,  anecdote 
of,  177 

Hoflfman,  Chas.  Feno,  author,  420. 
Holy  lauK'h,  the,  .{44. 
Hoop  snake  ancl  whip  snake,  the, 
32o. 

Hoi  ley.  Rev.  Horace,  pri'sident 
Transylvania  L'uiversity,  Ilia; 
his  popularity,  1(>G ;  his  theol- 
og>',  lliiL 

Holmes,  ().  AV.,  writes  for  Western 
Messtuiijer,  liL 

Hosmer,  Kev.  (ieo.  W.,  73. 

Household  of  Bouverie,  the,  a 
novel,  4<'i2. 

Howe,  Henry,  his  wonderful  "Col- 
lections" of  Ohio,  his  travels, 
2L 

Howe,  MfB.  Sarah  J.,  poems  by, 

Howells,  Wra.  Dean,  an  Ohio  man, 
1 20 ;  writes  for  Conway's  Dial, 
121 ;  j)oem8  first  noticed  by  Con- 
way, 121. 

Hunt,  Wm.  Gibbs,  writer,  40j  58^ 
his  Western  Keview.  ii2. 

yjinois    College,    beginning  of, 

Illinois,  State  of,  Filson  in,  11 :  his- 
tories of,  2K-31  ;  first  college, 
1  SO. 

Indiana,  Htate  of,  as  seen  in  1821, 
22-2.-; ;  histories  of,  27-28 ;  its 
eaFIypress,  territorial  organ- 
ization, a2 ;  early  schools,  1 M). 

Indians,  the,  fight  as  they  yield, 
'A^  and  the  Jesuits,  4^  visited  by 
Gist  and  Croghan,  at  I'iqua, 
Ohio,  fi;  kill  Filson,  IQ;  on  the 
Wabash,  22;  their  mode  of  de- 
coying deer,  23^  conflicts  with, 
(k^,  1 70 ;  the  Moravian,  HHj ;  and 
French  Catholics,  2.54. 


Infernal  Regions,  the,  of  Western 
Museum,  314. 

Jackson,  Jethro,  starts  "Parlor 
Magazine,"  Sfi. 

James,  Hon.  Chas.  P.,  and  Gal- 
lagher, 4(>5. 

James,  U.  P.,  sketch  of,  56 ;  pub- 
lishes Eolian  Songster,  2tiiL 

Jeflerson,  Thomas,  Kil,  and  per- 
sonal journalism,  3?U. 

Johnny  Appleseed,  notice  of,  2LL 

Judson,  Edward  Z.  C.  (Ned  Bunt- 
line),  and  L.  A.  Hine,  9<1;  sketch 
of,  2i]l ;  letters  from,  2ila ;  obitu- 
ary', 21W ;  conducts  Literarj* 
Journal,  4o4. 

Julian,  Isaac  IL,  sketch  of,  lOn- 

Justice,  Richard,  Cherokee  chief, 
341. 

Keats,  Cieorge,  Th^ 
Keats,  John,  74-5. 
Keel-boat,  the,  .32t),  33(). 
Kemper,  Rev.  J  as.,  l^resbyterian 

preacher,  204. 
Kentucky  Institute,  the,  1  <>0- 
Keutucky,  State  of,  (k  7,  U-12.  14, 

24-0,  m;  first  Vx»oks,  M;  first 

magazine,    58j    libraries,  120; 

schools,  1  (>2  ;  churches,  200,  200; 

orators,  244 ;  society,  .'^io,  :'>.S2 ; 

people  and  customs,  334-5. 
Kidd,  Hudson  A..  iKL 
Kidder,  Rev.  D.  P.,  liiL 
King,  (ieneral  E<lward,  431. 
King,  Hon.  Rufus,  sketch  of,  431. 
Kinmont,  Alexander,  sketch  of, 

42i 

Kinney,  (^oates,  SW^  104i  his  Rain 
on  the  Roof,  108,  UO,  i2iL 

Kingsborough,  Txird,  157. 

KoKsuth,  H4j  reported  by  Cogge- 
shall,  USL 

Lady's  Book,  Moore's  Western, 
82  ;  contributors  to,  h:V4. 

Lafayette,  the  Marquis,  praised, 
OS ;  in  licxingttm,  Ky.,  lt>s ;  in 
tHe  West,  22il ;  historical  picture 
of,  .'?50 ;  meets  an  old  friend, 
352 ;  and  Morgan  Neville,  375. 

Lancaster  Aeauemy,  Cincinnati, 
178. 

Land  Reform,  l>3Hj. 

Lake,  Mrs.  Sarah,  first  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  Ohio,  lS3i. 

Lane,  Ebenezer,  148. 

Lamd)ee,  Prof.  W.  C,  IDH 

La  Salle  discovers  Ohio  river,  a. 

I^w,  Judge  John,  his  history  of 
Vincennes,  2&. 


liio.  Mr-1<*».  iiit  of. 
i  niU  fK  IIL  the  Cin- 
flrb  of,  151 
I.  S..  :»>. 


uae  .at'iLi ... 
Joarul 
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A*.  Kf DO,  autfaor, 
ami  whip  snake,  tbe. 


Ilcrace,  pn-N<ient 
,;a  Iniversjly. 
nty.  Ml  I'"*'' 

■  wriJtT  for  Wei4eni , 

<iii),  w..  n  ' 

liiuverie.  tbe,  *  j 

li*  wonderful  "Col- 
oliio,  hiii  tmel*. 

mil  J.. 


iin.an  Ohio  nun. 
r  ConwavV  IHai, 
notii-ed'by  ton- 

I.,  writer,  ijX 
vifw.lii 
iN-jfinniDj?  w. 

•■...„  ;«  Ui  his- ! 


ii.(kcfff.^ 

;H  >;  MS  i«*  *  -. 
Dupii«.  ki^^A 

.Kito.K^f,-;," 

Kiawy,''*'*:  M.ji 


l-H-.il ;     lounUfU,     u»_,  iin*i 
wliools,  Hi:};  a  rival  to  Cincin- 
nHti,  170;  a  h-hI  of  rultiire,  Hi; 
visitivl  ]>\  Mr.  Hint, 
L'Ilomnie<llii-H,  Kicliard,  4.Vv 
L'HoniiiU'<lifu,  St»-i)lien,  iaiL 
Library,  the  Tramiylvania, 
KW;"  tlu-  l^xinpton,  Ky.,  l'J> ; 
itA  tri'asiiri'B,  l^J  ;  firnt  in  I/miH- 
ville,  Kkftch  or,  mi  Colonol 
I»urr«'tt'H,  VXi :   ciirio«itif«  in, 
l.U:  firnt  in  North-wi-Ht  Torri- 
lory,  l.^'>  •.  the  T'utnam,  the  Ik-I- 
pre,  i.'<.5 ;  history  of  hv  I'r.  An- 
drewH,  i:iVi>;  the  Cincinnati, 

1. ">0;  the  Coon-skin,  13iM0:  the 
Cirrulatiug,  eurious  hy- 
lawH  of,  1-t:? ;  Htrirt  nilew,  14«»  : 
the  Ohio  TTiHtorieal,  Lai ;  Young 
Men's  Mercantile,  of  Cincinnati, 
organized,  l!ijU;  first  in  Indiana, 

2. '>5 ;  VineenneH,  Utii. 
LilTrarieH,  LJil  et  neq.;  privat*  in 

Kentucky,  13o;  of  Dayton,  O., 

Lincoln,  Ahraham,  boyhood  of, 
\m  ;  how  he  learned,'  '2M> ;  his 
elonuenee,  iUl;  consults  Dr. 
Drake,  310  ;  aneedot*-  of,  iQQ. 

Lippard,  George,  novelist,  'JtWi. 

Lisa,  Manuel,  king  of  fur  traders, 
.041 

Literary    Club,   the  Cincinnati, 

original  members,  154. 
Literary  Journal    and  Monthly 


:  rank,  Mi\  contributors  to, 

Ix>nisyille,  Kv.,  Filson  Club,  ^ 
visiU'd  by  I'ilson,  SI;  by  Nuttall, 
21 ;  first  ne«s|>aper,  'MK  McMur- 
trie  s  sketches  of  andMann  But- 
ler  s  sketch  of,  iHj  the  home  of 
(teorge  Keatu,  Hi;  first  library, 

Ludlow  .station,  sketch  of,  iML 

Lundy,  Mrs.  Newel  Venable,  iHL 

Lvtle'mansion,  the,  3QL 

Lytle,  (Jeneral  Wm.  Haines, 
sketch  of;  his  "Anthony  and 
Cleopatra," 

Lvthe,  Key.  .John,  liEL 

>fagazine,  "The  Parlor,"  SS;  con- 
tributors to,  SI ;  edited  by  Alice 
Carv,  HL 

Magriuler,  Allan  Bowie,  as  politi- 
cal writer,  fiL  ,.  , 

Major,  Colonel  8.  L  JL,  his  h«t  of 
Kentucky  newspaiwrs,  38;  his 
library, 

.Mammoth  bones,  (i^  llL  . 

Mann,  Horace,  Pri'sident  Antioch 
College,  8Ji,  03,  lioL 

Mansfield,  "Edward  Deering,  birth 
and  eariv  lift!,  40»j  life  at  Lud- 
low Station,  Cincinnati,  HQ ;  at 
Mt.  Comfort,  411 ;  education  in 
West  Point,  Princeton,  and 
Litchfield  I-aw  .Schools,  412i  his  ;le 
father's  (listinguished  friends, 
41'2:  iioca  \Q  Cincinnati,  413; 
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Governor  Morton,  42&;  on  the 
edncation  and  ritfhto  of  women, 
122_3Q;  hiBtorical  writings,  43Q ; 
marrieil  life,  ;  portraiture 

of,  432, 

IMansion,  the  old  St.  Clair,  lQft-7. 
Marietta,  first  school  in,  lA'2- 
Marietta  College,  founded,  17fl, 
Marquette,  French  explorer,  2j  4- 
Murrvat,  Captain,  2» 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  his  History 

of  Kentucky,  and  sketch  of  life, 

24 :  life  of,  35, 
Matthews,  Prof.  T.  .).,  lectureB  on 

Rymmes's  Theory,  tiS;  teaches 

in  Lexington,  !<>"- 
Maxwell,  AVm.,  first  Ciminnati 

printer,  4Q ;  publisher,  44. 
Maxwell's  code,  4iL 
McBride,  James,  his  Pioneer  Biog- 

graphy,  38. 
McC'aoe,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Dow,  175. 
MctUung,    Rev.    John    A.,  his 

Sketches,  33. 
McClure,  Wm.,  gooloj^ist,  150. 
McClurc  Working  Mtm  s  Library, 

the,  2(>4. 

McDonald,  John,  his  Sketches,  33j 
101. 

McGuflfey,  Dr.  Wm.  H^  sketch  of, 
178,  422;  President  Cincinnati 
College,  42L 

McKinney,  John,  and  the  wild 
cat,  lfi3. 

McLean,  Judge  John,  orator, 
247. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  organ- 
ized, aoa. 

Medloy,  the,  5S ;  prospectus  of,  52 ; 
it«  contents,  tiL 

Meline,  Colonel  James,  Florant, 
Sketch  of,  384. 

Hembre,  French  explorer,  4» 

Messenger,  the  Western,  71. 

Methodist  Book  Concern,  111;  lo- 
cated in  St.  Clair  mansion,  106. 

Mexican  .Vntiqnities,  15ft-7. 

Miami  Purcbiise,  tbe  1 7(). 

Miami  University,  founded,  dis- 
tinguished alumni,  1 7fi. 

Miami  Woods,  ix)cm  by  Gallagher, 
4fi7-8. 

Michaux,  F.  A.,  his  travels  in  the 
West,  1^ 

Mill,  Morrow's,  on  the  Little  Mi- 
ami, Frankenstein's  picture  of, 

Milleritc  Tabernacle,  the,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 221. 
Mitchel,  General  0.  M.,  professor 


in  Cincinnati  College,  170;  sketch 

of,  415-41(t.  42fi=L 
Monette,  John  W.,  his  History  of 

MissiHsipiii  Valley,  3L 
Monfort,  Rev.  F.  C.,  ar<<)unt  of 

first  Presbyterian  church  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 204-5. 
Moore,  Rev.  James,  1fi5- 
Monxvian  Missionaries,  the,  ISO. 
Morton,   Hon.  Oliver  P.,  orator, 

248 ;  anecdote  of,  4i?«>. 
Morgan,  Kphraim,  pioneer  printer, 

51-52 ;  biH  large  businefis,  52,  oo. 
Mormonism,  22L 
Morris,  Hon.  Thomas,  orator,  247. 
Morrow,  Governor  Josiah,  a<*count 

of,  85. 

Mound  Builders,  relics  of,  15fi. 
Murray,  Orson  S.,  described  by 

Whi'ttier,  121 ;  writes  bis  own 

funeral  sermon,.  122. 
Muse  of  Hesperia,  the,  a  poem. 

275. 

Museum,  tbe  WestA»rn,  lectures  at, 
AM,  311  15:  Letton's,  31^ 

Muskingum  Academy,  founded, 
Iffl. 

'Museey,  F.  I).,  editor,  on  pulpit 

orators,  214=18. 
Mussey,  R.  D.,  writes  for  Con  wav's 

Dial, 

National  Era,  the,  487. 

National  Gazette,  m,  322. 

National  Intelligencer,  started,  ^02. 

National  Itoad,  the,  in  1825,  347. 

Nashoba,  Tenn.,  and  Fannv 
Wright,  2:^. 

Navigation,  on  the  Ohio,  330. 

Neville,  Morpan,  writes  "  Mike 
Fink,"  2&< ;  sketch  of,  313. 

New  England  lieview,  edited  by 
Prentice  and  Whittier,  :^8S-Q 

New  England  Society,  the,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1 58. 

New  Harnjony,  Indiana,  Owen's 
Community  in,  222. 

New  Light  doctrines,  205.208,212; 
hymn,  '220. 

New  Marlrid,  Mo.,  in  1819,  344. 

Newspapers,  first,  in  Ohio  Vallcv, 
3<2,  37,  40j  list  of  Kentucky, 
5S-3<7riist  of  Ohio,  41-2;  whole 
number  in  1813  and  1824,  43. 

Newton,  John  M.,  librarian  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  15.5-158. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Rebecca  S.,  sketch 
of,  2aL 

Nonpareil,  tbe  Cincinnati  daily, 
iiL 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  Ilia. 


"nif.  T.  J.,  Ifrtiiw  nn 
Tfi»^irv, 
on.  hii 

■  01.,  6ni  rinrinojti 
;  puML«her,  ii 

hw  PioDef  r  Biof- 

.  Ixm'Din  Dow.  lH 
l;.  v.  John  A.,  bin 

■rkinic  Men's  LibrifT. 

■  Iin.  hL«  Skdrbws  ^ 

r  Wra.  IL  iJtelfb 
i'r.i'ident  Cinrinnjli 

nhn.  and  the  'riU 

I.','  John,  orator. 

.je  of  Ohio,  ofjin- 

1. 

Jtm«.  Flonw^ 

h  pxplorf  r.  t 
Wtfitern.  IL  , 


Mi-ri&'ii  ■ 

.M.ira».l;    :.  -  -i 

MamT.  i>!rQ  Jpc*K  " 
Wh^lyr.  ir.:iitei*'* 
fuieri  wni'a 

.MiBkiniua  ^ 

•.Mua»»',  F.  P-  ■ 
orator.  iKl 

PiiL  ;il 
NeriFle.  Moitu.  7;f . 


luvi-rvu  iiv   u»  i^iiit",  <» ,  >iaiivii 

bv  Washiiiicton,  7:  nHvipati'il  by 
I<'ilw.n,  9j  by  F.~Baily,  in  17»«>, 
15 :  by  other  travt'lf're,  17j  by 

Ohio,  Stati'  uf,  in  1751,  1 ;  explored 
bv  (i'wt  and  Cnijflian,  5 ;  hiHtoricH 
of,  lilkil;  early  pretw  in,  Jli; 
flrHt  lx>ok  prin'U'd  in,  49^  first 
library,  ;  flrat  BchoolH  lu,  I8'J, 
I't  Hi'q. 

Ohio  Uui verHitv,  the,  founde<l,  \2A ; 
diHtinituiHhfci  (graduates,  175. 

Ohio  ValU'y,  oxplori'd  by  white 
men,  .2_i  canebrakes  of,  11 ;  early 
travelH  in,  17-1 H ;  boolcH  concern- 
ing, 'il;  liiKtorieH  of,  'M,  32. 

Ohio  ValU-v  HiHtorical  "SencH, 

OratorH,  of  kentucky,  :.'44  ;  of  Ohio, 
2-l4i-7;  of  Indiana  and  Illiuols, 
IMS. 

Ordinance  of  17S7,  the,  encouragcH 
education,  1 7'_' 

0»g«x»d,  Kev.  Samnel,  begins  lit- 
erary career  in  Went,  Hi, 

Owen.  David  Dale,  StL 

Owen,  Robert,  debate  with  A. 
Campbell,  uil  ;  hit*  community 
at  New  Harmony,  2£J ;  portrait 
of,  by  Hervieu,  :i"i2. 

Owen,  lirjbert  Dale,  and  MisH 
Wright,  iLL 

Packhorse,  :t7,  5'-'. 

PaiK-r-millH^  Zanesville,  O.,  2!i; 


111      VyUILIUIlUll,     UO  ,      DIWVH'U  V'f 

220. 

Penn,  Shadrach,  imued  AdvertiBer 
in  1819,  40j  publiitheH  books  in 
1K19,  iil ;  and  Pr«utiee,  m 

Percival.  Job.  G.,  i>oet,  412;  anec- 
dote of,  4i:t- 

PeriodicalH,  literarv,  list  of,  124-S. 

Perkins,  Jas.  il.,  his  Annals  of  the 
West,  31 ;  eJT6  Western  Messen- 
ger, 72.  149.  152.  All. 

Perrin,  Wni.       quoted,  3SL 

Pewee  ValleyThome  of  Gallagher, 
iJUL 

Philanthroj^ist,  the,  anti-slavery 
paper,  4r>.). 

Piatt,  Hon.  John  James,  his"  Pen- 
ciled Flv-Leaves,"  179;  edits  (t. 
D.  Prentice's  Poems,  litL 

Pickett,  Albert,  Sr.,  organizes  Col- 
lege of  Professional  Teachers, 
4il-2-j 

Pike,  (ieuerul  Albert,  travels  of, 
IK;  poems  reviewed,  Li;  writes 
for  "Western  Literarv  Journal ;" 
sketch  of,  92, 

Pingree,  Kev.  E.  M.,  Universalist 
preacher,  debates  with  Dr.  Rice, 
222. 

Piqua,  Ohio,  an  Indian  village,  tL 
Pirogue, 

Pittsburg  Gaxette,  the,  first  issued 
Pittsburg  wagons  in  1815,  2«L 
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Political  Club,  the,  of  Danville, 

Kv.,  its  inemberH,  '-'^i'l- 
Porlfolio.  the,  Philadelphia,  'MVl, 

Powy,  Captain  John,  :^7(). 

Posey,  Thomas,  .STO. 

Post  Arkansas  in  ISM),  iiL 

Potter,  M.  I).,  iaiL 

Powers,  Hiram,  makes  wax  fi;nires 
and  clock-work,  IIU;  and  Slons. 
Hcr%*ieu,  .T)!. 

Prayer,  a  strange  view  of,  1  -M . 

Pn-ntice,  (ieorge  I>enni8<in,  early 
life  and  education.  3iilL:I  ;  edits 
Now  England  Keview,  aiiii ;  and 
Whitlier,  WSW  ;  his  "  Life  of 
Clav,"  :iS9 ;  and  (ireeley,  \m  \ 
ana  Shadnuh  I'enn,  alii;  pub- 
lishes "  Pronticeiana."  ;Jiia  ;  "the 
•larling  of  the  ujob,"  lilil ;  rela- 
tions with  the  war,  LiUil;  his  wor- 
ship of  Ilenrk-  Clay,  :'»iH> ;  a  lec- 
turing  experience,  4(K);  mar- 
riage, 4<X> :  last  days  and  death, 
:kil ;  statute  of,  in  Louisville, 
4112;  his  poems,  4()4  ■"><};  his 
opinion  of  Byn)n.  illl;  "To  an 
Absent  Wife*"  ijuoted,  4m7  ;  at- 
tacks (iallagherm  an  editorial, 
4.M>  I  challenges  him,  4<>(). 

Prenticeiana, 

Pn*sbvterian  church,  U'>4 ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 2UU;  in  Ohio,  LNKt-L'O.'). 

Ph'hs  in  Mexico,  in  Ni>w  Kngland, 
in  Pitt.sburg,  Iki;  lirst  in  Ken- 
tucky, III;  first  in  Cincinnati, 
40;  the  early,  in  ()hit>,  4J_;  in 
Indiana,  42;  the  early  periodi- 
cal,     et  seq. 

Psalnio<ly  splits  the  church,  14- 

Publishers,  the  ItackwoiMls,  4n_i 
lirst  in  Kentucky,  their  pnxluct, 
44  4t> ;  in  lA*xington,  44  4<> ;  in 
Wjishington  and  Fnmkfort,  Kv., 
47 ;  in  Louisville.  4H-4'.>;  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 4t>  r)!',  .*").'> -50 ;  in  Vin- 
cenncs,  Ind..  ■')L'. 

Pulpit  oratory,  '-'IM 

Purcell,  Bishop  Ji>hn  B.,  debate 
with  Campbell,  2iL  4:^2. 

I'lifnam.  Kutus,  and  Ohio  I'niver- 
sitv,  174  ;  on  I^tin  schools,  1  .S.'i ; 
in'l.S15,  :i:i2. 

Quisenberry,  A.  C,  24_;  disi-overs 
a  copy  of  the  Medh-y,  oSj  ac- 
<"ount  of  the  discovt'ry,  liiL 

Hafines«jue,  Prof.  C.  S.,  writvs  for 
ilunCs  Review  on  Ohio  river 
and  ita  fishes,  Sill ;  writes  for  Lit- 


erary Gazette,  lil;  sketch  of, 
in7-s. 

Kagnet,  Captain  Andv,  writer. 

"  liain  on  the  Hoof,''  historv  of, 

1"S-1()<» 

Riiper,  Hev.  Wm.  IL,  pulpit  ora- 
tor, ^1V^ ;  anecdote  of,  'J! '). 

Ranpe,  Frederick,  his  fniternal  set- 
tlenient  at  Harmony,  2iL 

I^ttlesnakes,  18^  eaten  by  the 
pigs,  1 7'--' 

Read,  Dr.  Daniel.  Ua. 

Reed,  Peter  Fishe.  painter,  iKX't, 
and  story  writer,  \  i.t-1 1  1 

Regt'uerator.  the,  radical  paper, 

Reid.  Whitelaw,  on  Ciovemor 
Bmugh,  i?47- 

Reily,  John,  teacher,  first  scIkjoI- 
house  in  Ohio,  at  Columbia,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1S4 

ReiM)sit(iry,"  the  Indies'.  UI ;  con- 
trilmtors,  1(K>;  also  liio. 

Revivals,  religious,  in  Kentuckv, 
•->(>7 

lieynolds,  Jereniiali  N.,  descrip- 
tion of  Francis  (ihiss's  s<*hool. 
JSiL 

Reynolds,  (tovornor  John,  hLs 
"  Pioneer  Ilistorv  of  Illinois," 
dewriptiou  of  l-'n'nch  settle- 
ments, -Hi;  his  account  of  the 
king's  balls.  LSLL 

Rice.  Rev.  David,  teaelies,  :nj<J ; 
in  Cincinnati,  "21 14. 

Rice.  lion.  Harvey,  noble  life  of, 

—  1^  —  - 

Rici'.   Rev.   N.  L.,   debate  with 

Camj)bell  and  Pingree, 
Rii-hniond  Knquirer.  Iiii2. 
Ritchie,  Thomas,  editor,  Mw? 
Rituse,  Miss   Hathsheba,  teaches 

iii-st  seluMil  in  Ohio,  1 S  ' 
Russell,   Addi.son    Peale,  author, 

note  oil.  '-M.'i. 
Ruter,  Dr.  Martin.  Lii4- 
Sa«  kvill<',  Fort,  l'-">iS. 
SaH'ord,  Dr.  James  M.,  1 7.j. 
Sav,  Tliouuis.  !.")<). 
S«-henck.  <  ieneral  R.  C.,  and  Cal- 

laglier.  4li."i 
.S'hool.  the  lirst  in  Kentucky.  : 

iu  Ohio,  isi :   in  Indiana.  ISQ. 
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Sentinel  and  Star  iu  the  Wc.tt.lhf, 
4Ki. 

Shawneetown,  lU^  in  181H,  21 ,  :{M7. 
Shea,  John  liilmary,  hit*  hii^torical 
labor». 

Shreve,  Th(>8.       writer,  praised, 

Shuck,  Mike,  tlic  trapper,  'iaL 

Siuims,  W.  Uihnore,  liL 

.'^ixHTin,  MiKH  Harriet  (Mrn.  Danie! 

Drake),  ILL 
Smart,  Hon.  Cha.s.  S,,  IT.'i 
Smith,  Hon.  O.  iL,  liiw  "  li<-niinis- 

wnei'w,"  :iiL 
Smitli,  AVinthrop  H.,  Htai-t«  finu  of 

Truman  &  Sniitli,  5i 
Soda  water,  llrxt,  in  the  West,  aOH, 
Sonif-hook,  flr«t,  in  the  Wi-wt. 
St>n>(-writintJ  in  early  tlays.  IIUIL 
Sorosirt,   the,    Wcjinan't*  Club  of 

New  York  city,  Aliee  ("ary  tir^t 

j)re8ident  of,  4'.<7. 
Souvenir,  the  Wefilern,  iiZli. 
Spaniards,  2^  iL 

SjHMieer,  Kzra,  an  early  teaclier, 
1K<'.. 

Spoflbnl,  A.  K..  ILA. 
Stanhery,  Hon.  Henry,  orul<ir, 
Stauh-y,  I/jrd,  Kjirl  of  l>erhy,  in 

Kentnekv,  KiS. 
St.  CharleHi  Mo.,  iu  I8lt5,  IlilL 
St.  Clair,    tleneral    Arthur,  his 


M'arietta  colony,  'JDl-'J. 

Stout,  Klihu,  starts  Vincenues  Sun 
in  IHttt,  42i  publiHheii  lawe  of 
Indiana  Territory,  fiwt 
printer  in  Indiana,  '259,  2!iiL 

Stowe,  Calvin  K.,  lectures  in  Cin- 
cinnati, li-VO,  4*2 1. 

Stowe,  MrOlarriet  Beecher,  lOti  . 
her  tirel  writings,  27S;  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  iniT.  418.  m 

Stubbn,  Hubert,  founHa  Newport 
Academy,  Ky.,  IWG. 

Sullivant,  !l«in..'l47:  quoted,  lifl, 

Swifl,  Alexander,  ilML 

SwiiL'jiert,  Mrs.  Kleanor  M.,  de- 
scrilM'B  K.  I).  ManHfield,  4:i2. 

Sveamore  Tree,  huge  trunk  of, 
';w2. 

Synimes,  .Tohn  ClevcH,  17<»,  HW. 

Tappun,  ISenj.,  147.  liilL 

Tavern  Si<i:nH,  picttirial,  :t27. 

Tavlor.  .hw.  W.,  ILL 

Taylor,  Zaehary.at  Vincenues,  23j 
a  riHing  hero,  (Kl,  UiilL 

Tea«her«,  the  College  of  Profes- 
sional. :?17.  4-21.  42-2.  m 

Teeft.  Hev.  H.  F.,  odita  T^dieB*  Re- 
lK)«it<)rv,  lOOj  writes  "The 
Shoulder  Knot,"  lilL 

Telfer,  K.  .1.,  woo<lcuti*  by,  6L 

Telfonl,  Chan.  L.,  Professor  in  Cin- 
cinnati College,  428- 

TenTiejwee,  Suite  of,  first  settle- 
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Vinciijiu'rt  Iliiiiurical  aud  .\nti- 

<{iiari:tn  Soc  ii-ty.  ->!'-'. 
Vint  enni's  l.iltrary,  the,  -iL't. 
\'iiici'nni-(<  l'iii\i'r»ilv,  :iiiL 
Vincent,  l^-v.  L  M..  'I'M. 
X  iruiiiia  Sclioul  .\<  t,  tlic,  of  iTSiK 

Vir^'inia.  Statf  uf.  Ohio  Ciuipiany 
of,  2J  M'tids  W.s.'ihin^fton  w((*l,tL 

\'i>lney,  C.  1'..  liix  travi-ls  in 
America,  liL 

Wahiwh  ( 'ollc<.'c,  lniliana,f<-mii'li-<i, 

Wailc,  Hcnjaiiiiu  1"..  orafr.r.  ILIL 
\Va;;ncr,  Kiclianl.  lunildtd.  Ill 
Wn^ini,  a  lanmiipi, 
Wapmcrs  of  tlie  .Mlci.'hanit^',  thi-ir 

HPhini.  I'liS :  ilcs4Til>eil,  iiiiL 
U'al.K  n,  r.i.-.li.i|.  .1.  >I.,  early  writ- 

ini;H  of,  1 1 1 
Walker,  lion.  Timotliy,  US,  Hi', 

i.'<>i 

Wallace,  Win.  Ho.^.  Keiiluckv 
lM>rt,  l^iiU;  letter  to  \V.  1'.  lial- 
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tl...  Hunt-. 
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■-luit-iiH,    -m  i  pnuBBU  DV  rw, 

ITH;  her  tomb  in  LoumviUe, 

4SI. 

Wt'M,  Isjiar,  Jr.,  Iiis  travels  in 
America,  13;  bia  pettishly  scorn- 
ful book,  14;  ainnsinK  doscrip- 
tioD  of  Wntern  people,  14-15. 

Wertern  Academician,  426. 

Western  An.'XHiatton  of  Writers, 
the.  11.').  2M1. 

Wt'Ktoni  .MiiKcniii,  thr,  "10  ct  kc<|. 

WenU'rn  K<  s.rvf  < 'ollf^'f,  Ohio, 
founded,  I7!». 

Western    Review,    the,  Hunt's, 

Western  Souvenir,  the.  first  an- 
nual of  the  West.  •JSS,  :{7L'. 

Western  Spy,  the,  40,  -41,  86. 

"Western  Sun,  the,  firat  newipaper 
in  Indiana,  42,  52. 

Whelnley,  Albeit  W.,  490. 

Whisky,  drinking.  13^  20,  22,  IIW, 
191  • 

White,  Jtm.,  adverttsos  English 
achool  in  iT^.t,  183. 

Whitman.  Walt,  nraiaed  by  Con- 
way. 12-J-12:{. 

Whittlesey,  Oolooel  CbarlM.  98, 
149,  162. 


niison,  ii>  \     I' ^nua  l*.,  zuo; 

charges  !  i  ^      Beecher  with 

heresy,  21*<,  422. 
Wilson,  Kev.  Peter,  205. 
Wilson.  Robert  Bunu,  poet,  artiflt, 

2H4. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert  G.,  175. 
Wili«in,  Rev.     R..  205. 
Wiihia.'h,  .lohn  A.,  lawyer  and 

author,  4|ii. 
Wihtar.  Dr.  Casper,  "i07. 
Withers,  .\.  S.,  his  "  Chronicles," 

:v2. 

Wollslonecraft,  Mary,  and  Captain 
Iinhiy,  10;  marries  Wm.  Good- 
win, 12. 

WolBey,  Thewiore,  412. 

Worth',  liorham  A.,  prints  first 
book  of  verse  in  Ohio,  27Si. 

Wortbiogton,  Governor  Thomas, 
410. 

Wreckers  on  the  Ohio,  21 .  * 
Wrijfht,  Miss  Frances,  her  career, 

22:5  i. 

/uehos,  John  C,  sketch  of,  93,  l<Vi. 
Zeislierger,  Rev.  David,  bia  diaiy, 
I'M. 
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